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INTRODUCTION. 


Whoeyeb  has  given  the  slightest  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  must  have  remarked,  that  at  certain 
points  it  changes  the  path  which  it  has  previously  been  pur- 
suing, assumes  a  new  course  suited  to  the  circumstances  that 
for  the  time  surround  it,  labours  therein  until  operating  upon 
everything  within  its  sphere  it  has  produced  a  complete  alter- 
ation in  all  around  it ;  and  then  a&;ain  takes  another  direc- 
tion, in  which  it  once  more  proceeds  till  in  that  also  it  has 
effected  certain  results:  all  its  operations  tending  to  one 
great  end ;  the  enlargement  of  its  own  powers  and  scope  of 
action,  though  often  impeded  by  physical  obstacles,  often 
thrown  back  by  great  moral  convulsions. 

Such  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  human  mind  mark 
the  true  philosophical  periods  of  history ;  and  though  some 
may  present  more  striking  and  entertaining  incidents  than 
others,  yet  each  is  important  to  the  eye  of  the  historian  as 
steps  taken  in  the  general  progress  of  society.  Of  these 
periods  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  is  that  which  comprises  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  feudal  system.  It  is  one  of  the  many  military  periods 
which  the  world  has  seen;  but  is  distinguished  from  all 
others,  both  by  a  peculiar  organisation  of  society,  and  by  an 
institution  totally  without  parallel  in  other  ages,  so  that  the 
name  of  the  feudal  period,  and  that  of  the  chivalrous  period, 
are  perhaps  equally  appropriate.  As  an  epoch  of  marvellous 
incidents  and  great  enterprises,  it  affords  unfailing  matter 
for  entertaining  research ;  but  its  importance  as  a  subject  of 
study  is  derived  from  the  extraordinary  advance  which  society 
made  during  its  existence  towards  the  establishment  of  insti- 
tutions, and  the  acknowledgment  of  truths,  that  might  seem 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  very  means  that  brought 
them  forth. 
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That  a  well  contrived  and  organised  system  of  oppression 
should  have  begot  rational  liberty  as  its  child  and  successor  ; 
that  bloody  wars  and  fierce  contentions  should  have  had  for 
a  result  the  softening  of  manners  and  the  refinement  of 
society ;  and  that  wanton  aggression  and  brutal  outrage  should 
have  produced  definitions  of  right  and  limitations  of  power, 
are  at  present  well-known  facts,  but  are  still  as  extraordinary 
as  they  are  importai^ ;  and  in  tracing  how  these  great  things 
were  brought  about,  we  may  well  derive  many  an  important 
lesson,  many  an  exhortation,  and  many  a  warning,  even  while 
we  seem  to  be  reading  nothing  but  an  account  of  battles  and 
siegeSy  great  military  enterprises,  and  Aots  of  magmfi^ent 
danng. 

Ko  portion,  perhaps,  of  the  feudal  or  chivalrouB  period 
affords  a  more  distinct  picture  of  its  characteristic  peculia- 
rities than  that  comprised  in  the  life  of  fiichard  I^  KiT^g  of 
England.  He  was  himself  a  type  of  the  age  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  his  good  and  bad  qualities  very  faithfully  re- 
presented the  faults  and  excellences  of  feudalism  and  <dii- 
valry.  But  before  we  proceed  to  nairate  the  -eventB  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  his  life,  we  must  take  a  brief  view 
of  the  state  of  society  at  the  time,  especially  in  EnglaBd, 
even  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  or  abridge  what 
others  have  before  said  upon  the  same  subject ;  for  we  must 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
with  anything  materially  affecting  that  which  we  have  to 
narrate. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  trace  minutely  the 
origin  of  the  feudal  system,  or  to  show  by  what  st^s  it  gra- 
dusdly  assumed  a  complete  and  homogeneous  form.  Sufiee 
it  to  say,  that  it  was,  in  its  commencement,  a  certain  constitu- 
tional organisation,  adopted  by  a  great  society  of  military 
adventurers,  for  the  purposes  of  general  defence  and  mutual 
support  in  conquered  countries ;  and  its  chief  distinguishing 
feature  or  characteristic,  was  the  general  distribution  of  the 
territory  amongst  the  soldiery,  in  unequal  portions,  but  upen 
one  general  principle  and  condition, — ^namely,  that  of  mili- 
tary service  upon  the  part  of  the  holder  of  each  estate  to  the 
leader  from  whom  he  obtained  it.  This  general  holding  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  territory  by  such  tenure,  «eems  to  me 
the  sine  qua  nan  of  the  feudal  system ;  and  from  it,  indeed, 
that  system  derives  its  name.  Li  countries  where  it  did  not 
exist  as  the  general  rule,  there  might  be  some  feudal  instita* 
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tioDB — tli^»  might  be  some  customs  and  laws  resembling 
ihoBe  of  feudalism;  but  the  feudal  system  was  not  esta- 
blisliecL.* 

Of  ecyurse  this  system  was  not  framed,  at  onoe ;  but  inis 
gradoaH^  ppodaced  by  the  necessities  of  the  northern  in- 
vaders  of  the  Eoman  ^npire,  when  placed  in  a  new  situation 
by  the  effects  of  their  own  conquests.    They  brought  the 
Tude  materials  of  their  goyemment  from  th^  natire  wUds, 
but  &»hioned  them  according  to  the  circnmstanees  in  which 
they  were  placed  in  the  lands  they  acguired.     Though  the 
great  body  of  the  inyaders  was  composed  of  different  nations, 
yeft  a  similarity  of  customs  prevailed  amongst  them;   and 
lihoagli  the  districts  that  the  Tarious  tribes  conquered  were 
far  Jigpart,  yet  «yer^here  th^  met  the  yestiges  of  Boman 
institutions.    The  similarity  oi  eireumstances  in  these  paints 
prodoeed  a  dmiJiiirity  of  necessities ;  and  the  general  adop- 
tion of  an  uniform  system  was  the  result. 

It  must  not  indeed  be  understood  that  perfect  unif(H*mity 
was  established  throughout  Europe,  for  such  was  not  the 
case.  In  some  places,  more  of  the  Bomam  forms  and  insti- 
tutians  were  retained ;  in  others  the  norl^em  notions  pre- 
donunated;  but  the  differences,  though  important  to  the 
countries  into  which  the  Soman  empire  became  subdivided, 
were  not  important  as  to  the  syst^  itself.  The  forms  of 
the  feudal  system  in  various  parts  of  Europe  were  only 
varieties  of  the  same  plant,  the  seeds  of  wMch  had  been 
brought  from  the  north,  and  cultivated  in  !Roman  soil. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  corporeal  and  mental  qualities, 
has  always  impressed  the  mind  of  man  in  a  social  state  with 
a  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  some  should  lead  and  some 
should  follow ;  and  the  only  difference  in  this  point  between 
the  most  purely  democratical  and  the  most  purely  monarchical 
forms  of  society,  consists  in  the  method  of  selecting  the 

«  Independent  of  the  castom  of  giving  a  heriot  upon  the  death  of  a  great  man, 
which  some  j^ersons  have  looked  npon  as  a  fendal  relief— thongh  I  can  bv  no 
means  do  ao,  inasmuch  as  the  heriot  was  levied  i^ion  the  personal  property  or  the 
dead  maiK  not  upon  the  real  property  of  the  heir,  who  very  poaeiblj  might  receive 
no  part  oi  the  personal  goods  from  which  the  heriot  was  taken — ^bnt  independent 
of  this  questionable  case,  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  several  feudal  institutions.  We 
must  indeed  pat  aside  the  oath  of  fealty,  which  has  too  often  been  confounded 
with  that  of  homag|e  in  a  most  unphilosophical  manner ;  but  still  the  benefice  or 
loen  was  held  by  imlitary  service  to  a  chief,  and  though  not  hereditary,  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  fief,  being  thus  of  feudal  tenure.  liHevertheless  the  general  pos- 
Ksnon  of  the  land  was  not  held  by  that  tenure  till  after  the  conquest,  and  the 
feudal  system  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  existed  amongst  the  Anglo- 
SaxoDS. 

b2 
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leaders.  What  was  the  method  adopted  by  the  northern 
invaders  of  Borne  while  in  their  native  wilds,  matters  little ; 
nor  is  it  of  much  consequence  at  what  period  a  regular 
subordination  of  chiefs  was  established,  from  the  great  leader 
of  a  mighty  host  to  the  patriarch  who  was  followed  to  the 
field  by  his  five  or  six  sons.  As  they  were  all  essentiallj 
warlike  nations,  and  all  from  a  very  early  period  were  engaged 
in  active  enterprise,  it  is  probable  that  military  qualities  were 
the  original  tiUes  to  command,  and  that  they  soon  adopted  a 
general  gradation  of  leaders. 

The  first  expeditions  of  the  northern  nations  were  purely 
predatory.  When  spoil  was  taken,  it  was  in  almost  all  eases 
equitably  divided  ;*  but  when  territory  was  acquired  as  well 
as  movable  plunder,  a  complication  of  interests  took  place ; 
and  we  find,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  feudaLism,  an 
infinite  number  of  discrepancies  in  the  allotment  of  conquered 
territories,  which  are  difficult  to  account  for.  The  exceptions, 
indeed,  do  not  prove  that  some  regular  system  of  distribution 
did  not  prevail ;  because  the  course  of  the  invaders  was  sub- 
jected to  a  thousand  accidents,  by  which  they  were  obliged  of 
necessity  to  guide  their  proceedings.  Sometimes  their  con- 
quests were  not  altogetlier  successful ;  sometimes  they  en- 
countered a  tribe  as  bold  and  hardy  as  themselves,  and  were 
obliged  to  enter  into  compromises  which  left  their  opponents 
in  possession  of  lar^e  tracts,  with  laws,  manners  and  customs, 
in  various  points  discordant  with  the  growing  system  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  north.  At  all  events,  we  know 
that  discrepancies  did  exist ;  and  there  is  proof  of  allodial  or 
free-land — that  is  to  say,  land  held  by  no  feudal  tenure,  but 
in  what  may  be  called  pure  possession — ^having  existed  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  down  to  a  very  late  period. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  the  different  tenures  which  we  find  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
feudalism,  or  to  investigate  why  certain  estates  appear  from 
the  first  to  have  been  hereditary,  while  others  were  resumable 
at  the  will  of  the  sovereign.t  AH — ^not  without  exception, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  but  as  a  general  rule — very  soon 

*  The  reader  seed  not  be  reminded  of  the  story  of  Cloyis  and  Vasu 
f  I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Lingard^  that  the  theory  of  fiefs  being  origiDally 
beneficiaiT  grants  of  land,  resnmable  at  pleasure,  but  gradnally  improved  into 
estates  or  inheritance,  is,  perhaps,  erroneous,  though  specious.  They  may  have 
been  so,  but  I  haye  many  doubts  upon  the  subject;  though  I  must  remark  that 
the  regard  had,  through  the  whole  system  of  ^udal  law,  to  the  lord's  ultimate 
right  in  the  land  in  case  of  escheat,  would  seem  to  farour  this  theory. 
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became  hereditary  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  and 
the  grand  distinction  that  remained  was  between  allodial,  or 
free-lands,  and  lands  feudal,  or  held  upon  the  condition  of 
military  service.  The  natural  progress  of  feudal  institutions, 
however,  and  the  superior  protection  enjoyed  by  the  feudal 
vassal,  had  converted  almost  all  allodial  lands  on  the  con- 
tinent into  feudal  lands  before  the  invasion  of  England  by 
"William,  called  the  Conqueror  ;*  so  that  by  that  time  the 
feudal  system  had  not  only  reached  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection  in  most  of  the  European  monarchies,  but  had 
become  the  general  law  of  policy,  beyond  the  limits  of  which 
men's  minds  could  conceive  no  beneficial  institutions. 

It  was  with  such  notions  that  the  Norman  warriors  were 
filled  when  they  invaded  this  island,  and  overthrew  the  Saxon 
monarchy.     In  England,  however,  they  found  a  very  different 
state  of  things  existing,  and  an  organisation  opposed  in  a 
thousand  particulars  to  that  which  had  been  gradually  pro- 
duced in  continental  territories.     Eeudalism,  in  short,  as  a 
system,  did  not  exist ;  for  the  circumstances  of  England  were 
different  from  those  of  any  other  country  conquered  by  the 
invaders  of  the  Eoman  empire,  and  the  necessities  which  had 
produced  that  organisation  amongst  other  nations  had  not 
been  felt  by  the  Saxons.     They  had  adopted,  indeed,  various 
feudal  institutions;  but  the  great  principle  of  the  feudal 
system — that  is  to  say,  the  general  tenure  of  land  upon  the 
condition  of  military  service,  due  not  to  the  country  but  to  a 
leader,  was  not  recognised  by  the  Saxons.    It  was,  indeed, 
one  of  their  fundamental  laws,  that  all  lands  were  subject  to 
three  dtities :  the  building  and  upholding  castles,  the  building 
and  upholding  bridges,  and  the  military  defence  of  the  realm. 
But  the  military  obligation  implied  by  the  last  clause,  is 
clearly  shown  to  have  been  merely  the  expugnation  of  foreign 
invasion,  and  not  service  due  to  a  particidar  chief  as  a  return 
for  lands  held  of  him,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  feudal 
service.t    Putting  this  law  out  of  the  question,  then,  the 

*  As  far  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centnry  there  still  existed  seyeral 
aUodial  lands  in  Langaedoc,  and  there  are  documents  in  existence  by  which 
these  lands  were  from  time  to  time  transferred  to  feudal  lords,  and  received  bkck 
again  as  fiefs. 

t  So  totally  distinct  was  the  natural  duty  of  what  may  be  termed  reaHm-defmee 
from  the  feudal  and  conventional  duty  of  military  service,  that  the  two  are,  if 
anything,  opposed  to  one  another.  They  may  indeed  be  absolutely  considered  as 
opposed  m  thdr  oridn,  for  the  feudal  service  was  the  service  of  the  invader,  the 
i^wi  defence  the  duty  of  the  invaded.  The  latter  was  purely  territorial,  the 
former  personal ;  the  latter  was  an  extension  of  the  right  of  defending  individual 
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lands  of  the  Saxons  were  held  by  yanons  tenures,  soi&e  of 
which  were  quite  repugnant  to  tlie  feudal  system,  and  some 
{Bmilar  ta  feudal  holdings  of  an  eariy  period.  It  is  not 
neoessary  to  enumerate  the  names  given  to  these  yazicriui 
tenures,  or  to  mark  fine  distinctions ;  the  grand  differ^Mfi 
was  between  ihe  lands  held  firee  of  any  other  military  du^ 
but  the  great  national  one  of  realm  defence,  and  those  wbiim 
were  burdened  with  distinct  military  service  of  a  feufEal 
ciiaracter.  The  Thaneland,  which  has  been  held  to  be  ^ano- 
nymous with  bocland,  or  eharterland,  and  of  which  consulted 
the  great  bulk  of  the  estates  of  the  Saxon  nobles,  is  elearlT 
shown  to  hme  been  allodial,  and  was  hereditary ;  while  ilaer 
sort  of  estate  called  beneficium  was  granted  upon  terms  of 
military  service  due  to  a  particular  leader,  and  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  feudal ;  though  by  thift  time  feudal  lands  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  had  become  generally  hereditsKy,. 
while  the  benefice  was  granted  only  for  a  certain  period — 
sometimes  for  more  than  one  life,  indeed,  but  sometimeft 
merely  for  a  period  of  years,  and  sometimes  resumable  at  wilL 
In  the  difference  between  the  thaneland  and  the  benefice 
lay  the  great  distinction  in  the  tenures  of  the  Saxon  nobles. 
The  one  holding  was  of  allodial  or  free  hereditary  lands,  the 
other  was  of  estates,  not  hereditary,  and  held  by  military 
service  to  a  chief;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  person  often  held  estates  of  botii  kinds.*  There 
was,  however,  land  held  by  the  commons^  which  was  called 
FolJdand,  and  which  resembled  the  benefice  in  not  being 
absolutely  hereditary,  but  which  was  free  from  feudal  service;. 
Th^e  lands  were  occupied  by  the  yeomanry  of  England,  the 
great  strength  and  security  of  the  nation.  B<esidea  the 
nobles  and  the  free  tenants  of  the  Folkland,  was  another  claas^ 
namely,  that  of  most  wretched  and  depressed  slaves,  who  in 
many  respects  were  in  a  more  abject  state  of  bondage  than 
the  continental  villeiQ&. 

The  estates  of  the  Church  were  generally — universally,  I 
believe,  under  the  Saxon  dynasty — ^held  by  what  is  called 

piQpertj,  produced  by  tha  necesfiitiea  of  society;  the  fbrmer  was  the  applieatioa 
q£  militarj  sabordinatiou  in  the  distribation  of  conauered  territoxy. 

*  On  the  continent  this  was  certainly  the  case,  till  the  fendal  system  wm  fally 
astahlished*  The  varbnft  caj^itolaries  of  the  CacloviDipuui  monarchs.  display  in 
many  instances  both  the  distanction  between  the  two  tenures,  and  the  &ct  of 
{Arsons  holding  by  both.  One  of  the  most  to  the^oint  is,  perha|^  the  fdUon^ 
lOf: — '*Qai  benificium  domni  Imperatons  ant  Jloclesiarum  dei  habet,  nihil 
esunde  ducat  in  suam>  hereditatim  ut  ipsuia  benificium  destmatur." — KanA 
MagniCapitaLad.aim.^QQi  Mm,  GfrmmMisior.  torn.  3,^  122. 
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Ennc-abnoigii,  wMdi  teimire  implied  no  fewlsl  aervice  of 
ao^r  kind)  but  whidi  in  reitiim  foe  grants  from  nobles  and 
pdneesy  recpneed  mesekj  the  praj^eis  of  tbe:  prieflthood  in 
brtiaitf  of  the  givers  and  their  ^unifies. 

Suek  was  bnefljr  the  state  of  landed  property  in  England 

at  the  period  of  the  iN'orman  conquest ;  and  such,  were  the 

institiztioiia  of  the  people  by  whom  WiUiam  I.,,  and  his  yic- 

toriouB  aomoiy,  ali  hnpreased  with  the  doctrines  of  feudalism, 

firaad  theaaiaelTes  enTirooied  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

The  elamis  which  that  monarch  had  put  forth  to  justify  his  ' 

inngHioii,  and  to  £adllitatehis  progress^  now  of  course  aiffected 

*-4f  they  caomot  be  aibsolutely  said  to  hare  embarraaaed — his 

eoD^XLct  iix  dealing  with  the  kingdom  which  he  had  acquired. 

His  own  prejudiees^  and  the  prejudices  of  those  who  accomh 

paaued  hmi,  required  him.  to  introduxse  the  feudal  sjrstem; 

and.  the  neeeasity  of  rewarding  and  attaching  those  on  whose 

BOfgport  he  eouILd  alone  rel j,  rendered  it  imperativo  that  he 

dMaoM  divide  a  krge  portion  of  the  eonqi^ered  territory 

amcngftt  his  faHowers^    But  her  had  put  forward  the  claims  of 

aa  heic  to  the  throne  of  "England,  and  not  those  of  a  coa- 

qjieror;.  and  that  fact  may  have  tended  both  to  soften  the 

autiiority  of  victory,  and  produce  some  of  those  curious  con*- 

tmdictions  which  have  been  r^narked  iu  his  conduct.    In  a 

sjqBLod,  held  under  William:'s  own.  immediate  eye^.  those  men 

kk  whose  awordfi  he  owed  the  crown,  were  ordered  to  do 

penanee  for  every  blow  they  had  struck  in  the  very  battle 

which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  he  bade  them 

Buxom  for  the  act,  while  he  rewarded  them  largdy  for  its 


At.  the  same  time,  his  dealings  with  the  Saxcms  were  at 
first  milder  than  perhaps  they  themselves  expected  "No 
gOHBral  paartkion  of  the  territories  took  place;  means  were 
emi^ed  to  secure  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the 
Snmns  &Qm  1^  licentiousness  of  their  Norman  invaders ; 
and  few  excesses  w«re  committed  after  that  which  signalised 
Wilh'am-'s  coronation,  iall  the  period  of  his  departure  for  hiis 
caontin^iLtal  dominions.  Then,  however,  oppression  on  the 
cme  hand,  and  open  resistance  or  covert  treachery  on  the 
otiber,  spread  over  ilw  whole  land.  William  had  conveyed 
wfth  him  to  iCfonnandy  many  of  the  Sason  chiefs ;  so-  thai; 
&eeoiBquexed.peopl6i,wanifcing  experienced  leaders^  obtained 
hirk  little  sujcoeiiB  in  their  various  desultcffy  inswurreetioiui, 
Bod  affiordad  a  very  plasisi^le  pretext  for  the  g^oeral  pillage 
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of  their  property,  and  the  subYersion  of  their  laws  and  cas- 
toms.  On  his  return  to  England,  William  displayed  to- 
wards the  re&actory  Saxons  the  most  barbarous  severit^r. 
That  severitjr  only  urged  them  on  to  the  pertinacious  re- 
sistance of  despair,  which  again  was  constantly  followed  by 
defeat  and  punishment. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  scarcely  one  noble  Saxon  of 
any  great  power  or  wealth  could  be  found  who  had  not  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  the  invader  whom  he  had  sworn  to 
receive  as  his  king,  and  who  had  not  been  overthrown  in 
war,  and  stripped  of  his  possessions.  A  part  of  the  terri- 
tories thus  acquired,  William  retained  as  demesne  of  the 
crown ;  but  the  rest  was  distributed  amongst  his  Normaa 
followers ;  and  of  course  the  recognised  principle  of  feudalism 
was  the  rule  of  partition.  Allodial  lands  were  done  away ; 
each  great  leader  received  his  fief  from  the  king  in  chief, 
upon  the  condition  of  military  service;  and  each  again 
enfeoffed  his  vassals  in  smaller  portions  of  the  forfeited 
estates ;  and  this  was  continued  still  farther,  till  the  system 
of  subinfeudation  was  complete.  The  king  was  held  to  be 
the  possessor  of  the  whole,  and  onlv  to  grant  it  upon  the 
asc^ained  conditions  of  the  feudal  system ;  nor  was  this 
nrinciple  bv  any  means  an  impotent  one,  for  the  ultimate 
Ughts  of  the  king  were  always  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
vassal  in  dealing  with  his  fief;  as  his  own  contingent  rights 
were  always  to  be  considered  by  his  vavasors,  and  theirs  by 
their  sub-vassals  through  all  the  grades  of  subinfeudation. 
In  fact,  the  permanence  of  the  king's  right  formed  the  basis 
of  feudal  law;  for  on  it  were  founded  all  those  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  wards  and  successions  which  compose 
the  great  bulk  of  a  very  voluminous  code. 

Thus  the  feudal  system  was  established  in  England  before 
the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror,  perhaps  in  as  perfect  a 
form  as  in  any  part  of , the  world ;  for  I  cannot  consider  some 
of  the  customs,  and  even  tenures  which  he  received  &om  the 
Saxons,  as  offering  any  anomaly.  The  state  was  now  orga- 
nised in  the  following  grades :  barons  holding  of  the  crown 
in  chief;  vavasors  holding  under  them;  and  valvasini  hold- 
ing under  the  vavasor,  generally  possessing  one  or  more 
knight's  iees.  These  were  all  military  tenants,  and  took  the 
field  when  called  upon  by  their  sovereign,  with  a  number  of 
armed  men  proportioned  to  their  land.  Below  these  came 
the  yeomanry,  nolding  by  what  is  called  free  soccage^  and 
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owing  no  mDitaiy  duty  except  the  general  one  of  realm- 
defence;  and  last,  appeared  the  yilleins  or  slaves,  who  in 
some  respects  were  in  a  better  situation  under  the  Norman 
than  under  the  Saxon  yoke ;  while  the  important  fact  that 
the  lilorman  law  tended  strongly  to  their  general  enfran- 
chisement, is  proved  by  the  rapid  extinction  of  villeinage  in 
Elngland  atfter  the  conquest. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  that  besides  the  tenures  here 
mentioned,  there,  were  one  or  two  others,  amongst  which 
were  great  and  petty  sargeantry.  Great  sargeantry  was  the 
tenure  by  which  certain  noblemen  held  lands  of  the  kine  in 
chief^  on  the  condition  of  certain  services  to  be  rendered  to 
him  in  person.  Petty  or  petit  sargeantry  was,  in  fact,  a 
soccage  tenure,  whereoy  the  holder  of  certain  lands  recoe- 
nised  his  dependance  upon  the  king  as  his  territorial  lord, 
by  offering  yearly  some  small  implement  of  war.  It  was 
distinguished,  I  imagine,  from  every  other  kind  of  soccage, 
by  being  paid  immedmtely  to  the  king ;  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  due,  which  was  always  of  a  military  character,  though  the 
tenant  was  not  bound* thereby  to  militaiy  service.  The 
tenure  of  Eranc-almoi^  had  been  generally  superseded  under 
the  Conqueror  by  knight  service,  the  clergy  not  being  re- 
quired to  take  the  field  in  person,  but  to  furnish  the  numbo^ 
of  soldiers  allotted  to  their  territorial  possessions.  Thn 
Pranc-almoigD,  however,  was  not  universally  or  permanently 
done  away,  we  find  from  the  text  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton, 
who  writes  of  it  as  a  tenure  actually  existing  in  his  own  day ; 
and  we  also  discover  that  it  was  revived  as  an  abusive  means 
of  depriving  lords  of  their  right. 

Besides  the  military  service  which  has  been  mentioned,  the 
'  feudal  tenant  owed  to  his  lord  what  was  called  suit — that  is 
to  say,  attendance  upon  his  court  on  certain  occasions,  as  an 
adviser  or  counseUor ;  and  a  regular  subordination  of  courts 
existed  under  the  feudal  system,  as  well  as  a  subordination  of 
military  grades.  In  these  courts,  whether  thev  were  the  kind's 
court,  the  county,  the  hundred,  or  the  manorial  courts,  justice 
was  supposed  to  be  administered ;  and  William,  though  he 
changed  the  forms  of  the  Saxon  constitution,  rendering  the 
feudid  organisation,  perhaps,  more  perfect  in  England,  as  a 
system,  than  it  was  in  any  other  country,  retained  the  laws 
and  many  of  the  customs  of  the  people  he  had  conquered,  and 
in  several  remarkable  instances  maintained  different  bodies  of 
his  new  subjects  in  possession  of  their  former  privileges,  even 
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wbfiu  those  piivilegea  were  contiary  to  his  gsBneral  ffurstem.* 
One  of  hi»  most  remarhahle  operational  and  one  whiek  maj 
be  said  to  have  given  a  degree  of  peifectioa  to  feudalisosa 
which  was  unknown  in  continental  countries,  was  the  diyiakxi 
of  the  whole  territory  into  knight's  fees ;  that  is  to  saj^  into 
portions  judged  sumcient  to  furnish,  each,,  one  horaeiiuai 
completely  armed  to  a  feudal  army.  The  quant^  of  landflo 
charged,  it  would  appear,  varied  iu  extent ;  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil  in  different  purta 
of  the  kingdom.  Unfortunately,  we  have  lost  the  data  on 
which  the  calculation  was  first  made ;  but  in  the  latt^  past 
of  William's  reigA,  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  kingdian 
waa  undertaken  and  completed  by  commissioners  empowered 
to  empannel  juries  in  the  various  hundreds,  and  to  investigate 
ihe  nature,  quality,  extent,  and  division  of  the  sodL  Every 
atatistical  f&ct  of  interest  came  under  their  investigation; 
andl  from  the  information,  thus  acquired,  was  compiled  tibe 
&mous  Doomsday  Book,  the  most  extraosdinar^  and  inteceat- 
ing  of  ournatioDAL  records.  Whatw^^  the  realviews  withwhieh 
iJaoB  survey  was  ocd^ed,  I  caimot  tell;  but  one  of  the  results 
was,  to  enable  the  sovereign  to  ascertain  at  once  the  number 
of  men  which  each  barony  waa  bound  to  furnish  ^  and  I  find  lao 
dear  proof  of  such  a  statistical  proceeding  having  taken  plaoe 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe  before  the  invasion  of  England, 

Such  may  be  received  as  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  d&etch 
of  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom  towards  the  end  of 
William's  reign ;  but  even  while  advancing  towards  per&o 
tion,  the  germs  of  decay  were  sown  iu  the  feudal  system,  and 
before  the  accession  of  Eichard  I.,  they  had  made  eoosider- 
able  progress.  The  two  great  deviations  firom  the  true  feudal 
constitution,  which,  more  than  any  of  all  iHie  many  cauaes 
tiuU;  were  ultimately  brought  into  operation  against  feudalism^ 
contributed  to  overthrow  that  wonderful  sy^emi,,  owed  their 
admission,  to  the  iealousy  and  ambition  of  kings.  Those  twe 
deviations  were  the  institution  of  commutoea,  (H*  fre&  cerpoiar 
tions,  and.  the  compounding  of  military  service  for  mone^. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  the  learned  Savignihaa.  dpne,  and 
the  li^ht  which  he  has  thrown  upon  the  Eoman  law  during 
the  middle  i^es^  it  may  be  doubted  whether  iuany  one  nin^ 

*  In  the  system  itself  there  was  no  anomalj,  or  as  few  anomalies  as  can  exist 
in  anj  human  sefaeme;  but  Wniiam  excepted  certain  classes  of  his  snbjects  from 
tibe  operation  of  soma  parts  oi  that  system,  in  caraadlua^aBi  of  thets  profiou 
state.    I  say  thia  to  gnaxd  against  nnsconstraction. 


izurtmce  tbe  old  Boman  manieipal  foims  descended  direet  to 
fi»]dal  timea  in  the  gOTemment  of  any  provincuJ  city.  Never- 
thdeaa  there  is  much  reason  to  beliere  that  the  pre-existence 
of  suck  municipal  forms  in  particular  towns  had  a  great 
^ect  in  producing  the  communes  of  the  middle  a^es,  and 
o£r<»ed  the  tjpe,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  those  institutions. 
These  communes  first  began  to  start  into  life,  I  think,  in  the 
begimiing  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  I  believe  the  town  of 
Taim  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first.  Horrible  oppression, 
fie^extt  wajrfare,  and  the  claims  and  exactions  of  oontendine 
bai^s,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  monarchs  should 
either  afiSord  effectual  protection  to  the  laborious  and  in* 
creasing  inhabitants  or  cities  and  towns,  or  should  justify 
them  in  defending  themselves.  The  latter  alternative,  as  tbie 
most  certain,  was  the  one  most  desired  bj  the  dtisens ;  and 
kings  saw  therein  the  seeds  of  a  force,  which  they  clearly  per- 
ceived might  counterbalance,  in  some  degree,  the  overgrown 
power  of  their  ambitious  baronage,  though  they  did  not  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  that  force  might  become  dangerous 
to  their  own  authority.  The  crown  therefore  encouraged  the 
erections  of  communes,  gave  charters  to  towns  and  caties, 
daily  enlarged  their  privileges  and  immunities,  employed  the 
troops  raised  by  the  citizens  in  its  own  wars,  and  created  a 
militia,  which  rendered  it  less  dependant  upon  the  great 
vassals  for  military  support. 

We  find  that,  at  first,  the  outcry  raised  against  the  com- 
munes was  immense ;  the  feudal  proprietors  clamoured  loudly 
in  regard  to  the  new  institution,  and  in  some  instances  en- 
deavoured to  crush  it  with  the  strong  hand ;  while  all  tibeir 
scribes  wrote  aga^t  it  as  an  unheardrof  and  moaistroua  in- 
vention. But  still  a  commune  rose  here  and  a  commune  rose 
there  \  in  most  cases  the  neighbouring  barcHis  formed  but  a 
small  force,  unable  to  contend  with  the  monarch ;  the  rest  of 
the  vassals  of  the  crown  did  not  interest  themselves  much  in 
matters  ai:  a  distance  £rom  their  own  estates ;  and  the  struggle 
was  completed,  the  victory  gained,  and  the  institution  esta- 
blished hy  prudence  and  resolution,  before  the  great  body  of 
feudal  lords  knew  how  fatal  it  might  become  to  their  power 
and  infiu^ice.  How  far  back  sudi  institutions  may  be  traced 
in  this  country,  I  do  not  know ;  but  they  certainly  existed  in 
Ibg^aond  long  b^ore  the  accession  of  I&ichard  I.* 

*  Lord  LytUeton  allows  that  communes  existed  in  England  iff  the  reign  cf 
HmujL    I]ii7wlfbefia!vethat.wfrmightg0  8ti]lfiui]h«rback. 
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The  second  of  those  deviations  from  the  feudal  principle  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  the  commutation  of  military  service 
for  the  pecuniary  aid,  called  scutage  or  escuage.  This  cus- 
tom was  gradually,  but  very  easily,  introduced ;  and  there 
was  no  outcry  against  it  as  against  the  communes.  Though 
the  military  spirit  of  the  nobility  might  not  wax  faint,  yet 
each  man,  especially  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  and  in  an 
unsettled  state  of  society,  might  have  quite  enough  to  do  on 
his  own  lands,  in  repelling  turbulent  or  grasping  neighbours, 
in  repressing  refractory  vassals,  and  in  strengthening  himself 
in  possession  of  lately-acquired  estates,  without  following  his 
sovereign  to  a  war  in  which  he  had  no  interest,  where  he 
could  gain  little  and  might  lose  all.  Every  baron,  indeed, 
was  himself  bound  to  personal  service,  but  he  was  not  bound 
to  divide  his  lands  amongst  military  followers  according  to 
the  exact  number  of  knigjits'  fees  that  it  contained.  On  the 
contrary,  only  a  small  part  was  generally  so  divided;  but 
still  he  was  obliged,  when  called  upon,  to  produce  the 
number  of  armed  men  required  by  the  extent  of  his  fief,  and 
consequently  some  of  these  were  always  hired.  He  was  ex- 
pectea  to  serve  for  forty  days  beyond  the  realm ;  but  if  he 
continued  with  the  army  after  that  term,  it  was  at  the  king's 
charge ;  and  in  order  to  engage  him  to  prolong  his  services, 
the  monarch  was  obliged  to  hold  out  various  inducements, 
which  were  almost  always  either  pecuniary  or  territorial 
rewards.  Thus  the  custom  of  serving  for  pay  was  very 
general,  even  at  an  early  period  of  the  feudal  history ;  and 
nothing  was  wanting  to  make  a  breach  in  this  point  of  the 
feudal  constitution  but  the  establishment  of  a  right,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  bound  by  tenure  to  personal  service, 
of  substituting  hired  representatives. 

"Women  had  always  been  permitted  to  perform  the  feudal 
duties  repugnant  to  the  delicacy  of  then*  sex  hj  deputy. 
When  William  rendered  the  lands  of  the  clergy  feudal,  he 
permitted  the  holders  to  enjoy  the  like  immunity  from  a 
personal  performance  of  acts  inconsistent  with  their  sacred 
office.  In  carrying  on  foreign  wars,  sovereigns  found  many 
inconveniences  arise  from  the  constitution  of  feudal  armies, 
from  the  limitation  of  the  time  of  service,  and  from  their 
utter  dependance  upon  their  barons'  good-will  for  any 
fitrther  aid.  The  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  often  murmured 
at  being  called,  for  even  forty  days,  from  their  own  affairs, 
to  contentions  in  which  they  had  no  interest.    The  conveni* 
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ence  of  both  parties  might  be  consulted  bj  the  expedient  of 
commuting  militaiy  service  for  a  sum  of  money ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  sovereign  saw  in  that  arrangement  the  means  of 
selecting  such  of  his  barons  to  follow  him  as  his  political 
views  might  require,  while  he  left  behind  him  those  whose 
presence  might  be  burdensome  or  useless.  He  might  also 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  mercenary  armj  would 
become  a  new  counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  the 
barons. 

Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  history  of  Henry  II.,  informs  us 
that  the  first  distinct  example  of  this  innovation  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  who,  during  a  war  with  the 
Welsh,  permitted  not  only  the  spiritual  barons  of  the  realm, 
but  their  military  tenants,  to  compound  for  their  due  service 
in  the  field,  by  payment  of  a  pecuniary  fine.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show,  that  in  Henry's  famous  expedition  agamst 
Toulouse,  the  permission  was  extended  "  to  all  inferior 
tenants  in  chief,  and  to  almost  all  the  sub-vassals  who  held 
by  knight  service.  It  was  afterwards  taken  in  like  manner, 
not  only  for  wars  beyond  the  sea,  but  against  Wales  or 
Scotland:  neither  was  it  denied  to  the  greater  vassals  of  the 
crown  (as  it  had  been  at  first),  imless  by  their  summons 
they  were  expressly  commanded  to  follow  the  king  in  person, 
or  held  some  office  by  grand  sargeantry,  which  required  their 
attendance." 

Thus  was  the  whole  constitution  of  a  feudal  army  altered, 
and  the  greatest  possible  innovation  efiected  in  the  system 
itself.  Monarchs,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  soon  learned 
to  depend  as  much  or  more  upon  mercenary  aid  than  upon 
the  support  of  their  feudal  followers ;  and  the  great  mihtary 
tie  was  severed  which  bound  the  sovereign  and  his  barons 
together.  This  change,  however,  greatly  increased  the  re- 
venues of  the  sovereign ;  and  having  here  mentioned  one,  of 
the  sources  which  supplied  money  to  carry  on  the  various 
great  enterprises  of  winch  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter,  I 
may  as  well  notice  some  other  branches  of  revenue  in  feudal 
times,  that  I  may  not  have  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the 
narrative  for  the  purpose  of  explanation  hereafter. 

The  permanent  sources  of  revenue  varied  very  much  in 
different  reigns,  some  monarchs  claiming  what  other  sove- 
reigns renounced ;  but  we  find  that  the  rents  of  the  crown 
lands,  which  at  first  were  paid  in  kind,  were  put  upon  an- 
other footing  by  Henry  I. ;  and  after  some  shameful  exac- 
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tioiur  committed  by  Ub  officers,  were  equitably  settled  cm  a 
pecuDiary  estimation.  During  a  long  period,  a  coneideFaMe 
revenue  was  derived  :from  the  sbameful  custom  of  selling  the 
bands  of  heiresses  and  tbe  ward  of  minors  to  the  best  bid- 
ders. Sometimes  it  would  seem  i^at  an  hexsress  ventured  to 
select  a  husband  for  herself;  but  ^e  had  no  chance  of 
uniting  her  fate  to  his  unless  the  pice  he  could  give  was 
equal  to  that  offered  by  another  competitor,  or  that  cbe 
herself  purchased  out  of  her  inheritance  the  right  of  dioioe. 
Wealthy  widows  were  also  a  subject  of  tramc  witii  our 
Norman  kings ;  and  ihe  ward  of  heirs,  which  conveyed  the 
proceeds  of  their  estates  to  the  guardians  during  their  mino- 
lity,  was  another  great  source  of  revenue.  The  pretence 
upon  which  these  exactions  were  founded  was,  that  the  lord 
might  not  lose  the  advantages  of  his  vassal's  service  either 
by  the  minority  or  sex  of  the  heir.  The  claim  thus  esta- 
blished was  magnified  and  extended  by  the  ingenuity  of 
feudal  lawyers ;  but  the  real  object  was  the  profit  accruing 
to  the  sovereign  and  to  his  barons. 

Henry  I.,  in  his  memorable  chaarter,  promised  a  reform  o£ 
many  abuses  which  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
law  regarding  the  marriagee  of  daughters ;  but  we  find  the 
absolute  sale  of  the  hand  of  heiresses  going  on  at  a  much 
later  period.  The  dues  called  relie&  formed  anoth^  con- 
stant mcome.  These  were  paid  by  the  vassal  to  his  lord  on 
taking  possession  of  his  fief ;  and  the  rdlief,  which  actually 
means  "  Idie  taking  up "  of  a  knight's  fee,  was  fixed  by 
William  the  Conqueror  at  one  hundred  shillings,  a  very 
considerable  sum  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak.  The 
relief  of  a  barony  was  supposed  to  be  fixed  by  the  number 
of  knights'  fees  it  contained,  but  was  left  vague,  and  was 
ofben  oppressive. 

Besides  these  sources  of  revenue,  thare  were  aids,  some 
of  which  were  appointed  on  certain  defined  occasions,  as 
when  the  monarch  made  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  or  on  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  or  on  his  falling  into  cap- 
tivity. But  aids  or  benevolences  were  called  for  on  many 
other  occasions,  and  would  have  been  even  more  cppTCSsive 
than  they  proved,  had  not  the  barons  and  clergy  claimed 
the  right  of  fixing  the  amount,  and  the  manner  of  levying 
the  tax.  Customs  and  dues  on  bridges,  fiiirs,  imports  and 
exports,  also  increased  the  royal  finances,  as  did  also  various 
fines  upon  the  grantiDg  or  renewing  of  privileges  to  towns. 
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gnilda,  jmd  ^even  mdrndaals.     TailHage,  «nid  Tsnoas  tsseB 
upon  eeitam  dasfies  of  tlie  people,  end  danegeld  and  otiier 
dues  leyied  upon  Isnd,  miglit  'be  enuDMntted;  but  it  would 
occupy  too  much  tbne  to  enter  into  all  the  particulani  of  the 
royal  Teyenue,  Bonae  of  whidi  offer  veiy  obBcure  and  difficult 
points.    We  lanab  not  ML  to  add,  holwever,  ^bat  ihe  sale  of 
p«kMic  justice  upon  a  large  and  small  scale,  «nd  the  pecanianr 
amereeraents  which  the  ISTorman  law  assigned  to  aknost  iU 
offences,  oootrihuted  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  sovereign. 
These  sourees  of  income,  and  seT^*al  others  whidi  are 
here  emitted,  placed  yast  riches  at  the  ^iisposal  of  any 
numaiich  of  England  who  managed  his  expenses  reasonably ; 
and  at  the  period  <cif  the  birth  of  Bacfaard  L  tbe  sovereign 
might  thence  deri^^  xmsnense  pow^.     Tbe  ^ase  with  wbich 
m^seeoEkory  troops  of  tried  coarage  and  skill  wore  to  be  pro- 
cured, the  eust^  of  employing  them  on  Tarious  occasions 
without  offence,  the  right  established  by  kings  of  summon- 
ing 8U£h  nobles  as  they  pleased  to  accompany  them  in  their 
wii£&re,  and  to  permit  others  to  compound  for  personal  ser- 
Tice  by  the  p^m^it  of  scutage,  the  <£fferences  and  dirisions 
which  always  existed  between  the  barons  themselves,  and 
the  gradualL  tendenw  of  the  times  to  carry  every  cause  into 
the  king's  court,    had  all  contributed  to  counteract  the 
dsngi»!ous  power  which  the  Norman  leaders  had  acquired 
9^^  tiie  conquest.    At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  large 
towns,  ihe  immusuties  daily  conceded  to  dticons,  the  in- 
crease of  commeiQe,  and  Ihe  gradual  enfiranchisement  of  the 
servile  population,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  ihe  aug- 
mentation of  the  royal  authority,  when  oonsidered  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  nobles. 

It  may  be  needful  here  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  towns  and  their  inhabitants,  who  have  been 
looked  upon  by  some  writers  as  little  better  than  serfs  or 
"rilleins.  Bach,  however,  was  not  at  all  the  case  in  England, 
and  I  cannot  discover  that  it  ever  was  the  case.  That  the 
people  of  cities  were  taUiable,  does  not  at  all  prove  that 
their  state  approached  that  of  villeinage.  All  the  demesne 
land  of  the  crown  was  taUiable ;  and  the  citizens  of  the 
boroughs  held  apparently  as  much  in  free  soccage  as  any 
other  tenants  of  the  crown.  No  other  land  I  believe  was 
taUiable,  but  land  that  either  was  actually,  or  once  had  been 
demesne ;  for  though  many  towns  were  taUiated  by  inferior 
lords,  yet  1  suspect  an  investigation  into  the  tenures  would 
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show  that  they  had  been  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  were 
granted  with  the  right  of  talliage*  to  the  lords  who  held 
them.  The  great  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  towns 
likewise  shows  that  no  very  oppressire  jurisdiction  was  ex- 
ercised [over  them;  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  citizens 
themselves  was  well  secured,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact 
that  a  lord  lost  all  power  over  a  serf  who  could  prove  that 
he  had  remained  a  year  and  a  day  unmolested  in  a  free 
borough,  so  as  to  be  received  into  a  guild  or  corporation. 

England,  at  that  time,  contained  many  cities  of  much  im- 
portance. "Winchester,  Exeter,  York,  were  all  large  and 
X^  ^ndid  towns ;  but  London  had  attained  that  pre-eminence 
ch  it  has  never  since  lost.  It  was  indeed,  even  then,  a 
vast  and  magnificent  capital ;  for  although  we  cannot  depend 
upon  the  statements  which  have  come  down  to  us  regarding 
the  amount  of  its  population,  yet  the  number  of  churches 
within  the  city  and  its  suburbs  reached  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  which,  with  thirteen  conventual  churches,  made 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  Its  limit-s  too  in  the  reign  of 
Eichard  I.  are  very  clearly  d^ned,  so  that  we  can  jud^e  of 
its  extent ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  position 
of  the  seven  gates  of  the  cifcy  has  since  been  altered ;  and 
between  those  gates  ran  the  walls  of  the  town,  defended  by 
a  number  of  towers,  besides  three  forts  or  castles,  supposed 
to  be  extremely  strong,  according  to  the  military  art  of  that 
day.  These  were  Baynard's  and  Montfichet  castles,  and 
that  which  is  now  called  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  old  Palace  of  "Westminster,  the  site  of  which  is  still 
marked  by  the  magnificent  Hall  of  Bufus,  was  then  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  nearest  gate  of  the 
city;  but  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  we  find  that  a 
suburb  extended  from  the  capital  to  the  royal  abode,  along 
that  bank  of  the  river  which  is  still  called  the  Strand.  It 
was  filled  with  the  houses  of  citizens  and  noblemen,  and  pos- 
sessed gardens  stretching  down  to  the  river.  The  city  of 
London  was  then,  as  now,  the  greatest  commercial  town  in 
Europe.  Its  merchandise  went  forth  to  all  quarters  of  the 
earth ;  and  from  the  most  remote,  as  well  as  from  neighbour- 
ing countries,  it  received  supplies  of  every  article  of  luxury 

*  Lord  Lyttleton  sajs :  "  Upon  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  citizens  and 
bareesses  holding  of  the  crown  in  those  days  was  never  worse,  and  often  better 
bj  divers  privileges  and  favonrs  granted  to  them,  than  that  of  all  its  other 
tenants  in  ancient  demesne,  who  neld  bj  free  soccage;  and  the  same  maj  be 
affirmed  of  those  who  belonged  to  private  lords.** 
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and  necessity  wliicli  the  earth  produced,  or  the  ingenuitj  of 
man  had  at  that  time  invented. 

We  find  that  here,  merchants,  £rom  the  fiir  eaat  as  well  as 
from  the  north,  congregated  every  jear  with  a  certaintY  of 
dispoaing  of  >their  most  precious  commodities;  and  the  habits 
of  the  citizens  were  of  course  luxurious  and  ostentatious  in 
proportion.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  were 
then  built  of  wood,  yet  others,  and  those  of  the  chief  traders 
and  merchants,  were  of  stone.  The  architecture  of  the  city 
we  find  highly  praised  by  contemporaries ;  and  as  we  know 
what  splendid  buildings  could  be  raised  in  those  days,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  edifices,  whether  of  wood 
or  of  more  durable  materials,  would  have  fiuled  to  excite  our 
admiration  also  as  specimens  of  a  peculiar  style.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  minute 
account  of  the  architecture  of  that  age.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  reign  of  Sichard  I. 
was  distuiguished  by  a  peculiar  s^le,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Norman  architecture.*  This  style,  distinguished  by 
the  general  though  not  constant  use  of  the  round  arch,  by 
the  broad  plain  buttress,  terminating  under  the  cornice  tablet, 
and  the  heavy  low  tower,  ended  with  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  under  his  children  a  new  style  began. 

The  interior. of  the  houses,  under  the  Normans,  were 
generally  hung  with  tapestry  or  cloth ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Bichard,  or  shortly  after,  the  rooms  were  sometimes  painted 
with  scenes  from  histories  or  fictions.  The  ceilings  also 
were  often  richly  painted,  and  gilt  with  many  beautiful  forms 
and  devices ;  but  these  in  all  probabiHty  were  copied  from 

*  Perhaps  tbe  same  of  Saxon  might  he  hotter  applied  to  this  stjrle,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  as,  historically  speakmg,  there  is  every  reason  to  hdOere  that  no 
fundamental  change  was  made  in  the  aichitectore  which  existed  in  England 
nnder  the  An^o-Saxons  hy  the  Norman  conquerors,  unless  it  were  the  introdno- 
tion  of  the  pcnnted  arch,  which,  as  Mr.  Biclbnan  observes,  is  to  he  foond  in  the 
oldest  Norman  hnildings.  The  work  might  he  much  more  refined  and  delicate, 
the  ornaments  might  Mcome  more  elaborate,  and  several  ornaments  peculiarly 
Konnan  certainly  were  introduced.  Indeed,  a  refined  system  of  architecture 
took  place  of  a  very  rude  one ;  but  still  the  round  arch-— and  oertunly  the  arch 
must  always  he  adnutted  as  one  of  the  grand  characteristios  (^  a  style— was 
em^qyed  in  this  conntxy  under  the  Saxons.  In  the  two  boildings  which  Mr. 
Bickman  admits  to  he  probably  of  Saxon  construction,  the  round  arch  is  used 
both  for  doors  and  windows ;  and  in  speaking  of  that  very  style  called  Norman, 
he  says,  "  This  style  seems  to  have  commenced  before  the  conquest."  Innu- 
merable churches  in  Italy  offer,  in  parts  indisputably  of  a  date  before  1000, 
details  which  are  enturely  of  the  st^e  now  caUed  Norman;  and  it  appears  to 
me,  as  it  did  to  Mr.  Hope,  that  the  epithet  as  now  applied  is  a  complete  mis- 

VOL.  I.  0 
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ariental  models,  as,  were  it  not  fc»r  some  beautiful  illumiiia* 
tions,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  attribute  to  our  ancestors, 
in  those  days,  any  great  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pencil.  N^esver- 
theless,  luxury  had  brought  forth  many  of  the  ornamental 
arts.  The  Svcons  themselves  had  been  so  famous  for  fine 
embroidery,  and  some  other  kinds  of  decoration  in  gold  and 
silver,  that  as  a  recommendation  to  anything  supposed  to  be 
superexcellent,  it  was  said  to  be  of  "  English  wok."  Their 
garments  also  were  so  sumptuous  as  to  create  great  surprise 
in  the  minds  of  the  N(»mans,  when  they  beheM  s<mie  ot  tfaa 
English,  who  had  followed  the  Conqueror  back  to  his  native 
duchy,  clothed  in  attire  far  miore  splendid  than  their  own.  It 
would  appear  that  the  iN'orman  monarchs  and  their  followers 
did  not  ml  to  imitate  the  inhabitants  of  their  new  land  in  the 
love  of  gorgeous  apparel ;  for  we  find  continual  mention  of 
rich  silks,  fine  Imen,  clothes  of  resplend^it  eolours,  gold, 
pearls,  and  gilding,  in  their  caps,  dalmatiques,  tunics,  sword 
belts,  and  baldrics ;  while  it  is  recorded  of  William  Eufiis, 
that  he  refused  to  put  on  hose  which  only  cost  three  shiUings, 
at  that  time  an  enormous  sum,  because  he  thought  them  too 
cheap  for  the  legs  of  a  king.  Then,  as  now,  fasmons  in  dress 
were  continuaUy  varying :  but  in  the  time  of  William  ZL 
the  close  coats  were  exchanged  for  looser  i^parel,  long  doaka 
were  universal,  and  the  hair  was  not  only  worn  of  an  exoes- 
aire  Imgth,  but  was  curled  in  studied  ringlets  by  aH  the 
male  attendants  of  the  court.  Very  often  false  ringlets  were 
added ;  and  about  the  same  period  Eulk  of  Anjou  introduced 
long  points  to  the  shoes,  which  were  often  so  extravagant  in 
extent  as  to  be  fiEist^ied  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer,  and  were 
stufied  with  various  materials  to  make  them  retain  the  pecu- 
liar form  which  the  £i.shion  of  the  day  might  give  them. 
Now  the  toe  represented  a  snake,  now  it  was  curled  round 
like  the^hom  of  a  ram. 

Excess  of  drinking  has  always,  unhappily,  been  an  English 
vice ;  and  during  the  Norman  domioation  it  was  not  £mi- 
nished.  Indeed,  the  luxury  of  the  table  was  very  great  in 
every  respect,  especially,  it  would  seem,  in  monasteries  and 
reli^ous  houses.  We  are  told,  not  only  that  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen  different  dishes  were  daily  set  upon  some  tables, 
but  that  these  dishes  consisted  of  the  most  exquisite  and* 
costbr  dainties ;  while  foreign  wines  of  many  kinds,  besides 
mead  and  other  intoxicatiD^  liquors,*  the  produce  of  the 
*  We  find  mulberry  wine  amongst  the  rest 
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eoimtr J,  flowed  kk  tcMS  profiui&  abundanea  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  the  baronial  castle,  wheiB  eveiy  vasaal 
found  2  aeat  at  iJie  board  of  his  lord,  and  many  e\nen  of  the 
inferior  tezumtry  were  regaled  daily,  the  hospitalify,  though 
profojBe,  waa  lesft  distinguished  by  the  quality  thaai  the 
quantity  of  the  viands ;  and  here  tiie  native  liquors  of  the 
Ifliikd  flowed  with,  a  liberal  stream :  ale,  metheglin,  and  hypo- 
erass  taking  place  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Howev^  i£at 
might  be,  whether  on  the  rushwsovered  hall  of  the  castle^ 
or  the  flower-strewed  pavem^it  of  the  city  mansion,  mirth 
and  feasting  generally  ended  in  drunkenness,  and  often  in 
strife. 

Manifold  im  those  daya  were  the  fine  athletic  sports  of  the 
people,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns.  In  genera^ 
humtiiLg  and  hanrking^  were  amnsemeasts  reserved  for  the 
nobles  ;  but  the  citizeus  of  London  possessed  peculiar  privi- 
leges in:  this  respeeb,  and  could  fly  their  hawks,  or  run  their 
hounds,  ov^r  a  wide  district  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex, 
^Hertford,  and  Kent.  The  prcsiimity  of  a  number  of  forests, 
and  especially  of  Eo&eld-ehase,  which  was  then  well  stocked 
and  of  vast  extent,  rendered  this  right  not  insigmflcant  at  a 
penod  when  the  preservation  of  game  was  more  regarded 
than  the  preservation  of  human  life. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  barbarous  age  should  not 
hflive  barbarous  amusements ;  and  though  we  may  well  won- 
Assr  that  the  torture  of  many  domestic  animals  for  the  puiv 
poses  of  sport,  should  have  been  permitted  within  a  few 
years  of  our  own  day,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  ftud  that 
bull-baiting,  coeh-h^ximg,  bear-baiting,  and  combats  be- 
tween diflerent  diogs,  or  between  dogs  and  boars,  were  then 
amongst  the  most  approved  entertainments  of  the  people,  as 
we  shall  show  more  particularly  shortly.  Football,  and  a 
number  of  othw  games,  which  have  now  very  generally  passed 
over  to  sdioolboys,  were  then  eagerly  pursued  by  the  young 
man  of  the  laiid,  both  iu  towns  and  in  the  country ;  and  the 
maypole,  the^  morrice  and  the  summer  moonlight  dances  to 
the  sound  of  the  harp,  as  recorded  by  Fitz-Stephen,  afforded 
sofiier  amusements  to  the  youth  of  the  other  sex,  &om  a  pa]> 
tieipation  in  winch  it  m  not  probable  that  male  companions 
mere  excluded..  We  axe  assured  tiaafe  chastity  and  otiber 
iBoral  virtues  were  general  amongst  the  citizens  and  lower 
rtT^yft ;  hut  the  m^ness  exf  tiae  age  showed  itself  both  in 

c2 
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the  freqaency  of  robbery,  and  the  means  employed  to  put  a 
stop  to  that  crime. 

Haying  mentioned  the  name  of  Fitz-Stephen,  I  think  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  giro  some  part  of  his  description,  of  the 
city  of  London,  as  it  appeared  in  his  time,  namely,  in  the 
days  of  Henry  II.  and  luchard  I. 

"  Everywhere  adjoining  the  houses  in  the  suburbs,"  he  says, 
''  the  citizens  have  spacious  and  beautiful  gardens,  one  joining 
the  other,  and  planted  with  trees.  Eound  about  on  the 
north  side  of  London  there  are  various  principal  fountains 
of  sweet  water,  salubrious,  clear,  and  flowing  amongst  shining 
pebbles,  amongst  which  those  called  the  Holy  well,  the 
Clerk's  well  (now  Clerkenwell),  and  Saint  Clement's  well, 
are  the  most  celebrated,  and  mosfc  frequented  of  scholars,  and 
citizens  going  out  in  the  summer  evenings  to  take  the  air. 
The  city  must  certainly  be  good,  as  it  has  a  good  lord.  In 
London,"  continues  !Pitz-Stephen,  "  three  principal  churches 
have  three  schools,  by  privilege  and  ancient  dignity ;  never- 
theless, by  favour  of  some  persons  or  certain  teachers  who 
are  noted,  and  eminent  for  philosophy,  there  are  other  schools, 
by  leave  and  permission.  On  houdays,  the  masters  with 
their  scholars  celebrate  assemblies  at  the  festival  churches.  ^ 
The  scholars  dispute  there,  some  demonstratively,  some^ 
dialecticallv,  others  recite  entbimems,  others  better  use 
perfect  syllogisms.  Some  exercise  disputation  for  ostenta- 
tion, as  struggling  together ;  others,  for  truth,  which  is  the 
grace  of  perfection." 

I  need  not  proceed  further  with  this  description  of  the 
schools,  which  were  the  same  all  through  Europe,  for  several 
hundred  years :  places,  in  short,  where  the  abuse  of  the 
understanding  was  as  much  taught  as  its  use.  But  I  will  go 
on  to  quote  our  author  on  matters  of  more  interest :  "  The 
exercisers  of  each  office,  the  sellers  of  each  thing,  and  each 
hired  labourer,  are  all  every  morning  to  be  found  distinguished 
by  their  places  as  by  their  offices.  There  is  besides  in  London, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  amongst  the  wine  ships  and  wine 
cellars,  a  public  kitehen,  where  eveiy  day  may  be  found 
dishes  of  meat  roasted,  sodden  and  fried;  fish,  small  fiish, 
meats  of  coarse  kinds  for  the  poor,  and  more  delicate  for  the 
rich,  as  venison,  fowl,  or  small  birds.^  If  by  chance  any  one 
of  the  citizens  should  be  visited  suddenly  by  friends  wearied 
with  travel,  and  it  be  not  pleasant  to  let  them  wait  fastmg 
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till  food  can  be  bought  and  cooked,  let  tbe  senrants  give 
water  for  the  hands,  and  bread,  while  some  one  rons  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  where  everything  desirable  is  ready. 
Whatsoever  multitude  of  soldiers  or  travellers  enter  the  city, 
at  whatever  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  or  are  about  to  go  out 
of  the  dty,  that  the  one  may  not  remain  fasting,  and  that  the 
other  may  not  so  out  without  their  dinner,  they  can  turn 
hither,  if  they  please,  and  each  refresh  himself  according  to 
his  own  fashion.  Those  who  wish  to  take  care  of  themsebres 
delicately,  may  take  a  goose,  nor  need  they  seek  for  the  African 
fowl,  or  the  Ionian  godwit — deUcacies  which  will  be  found 
there  ready.  This  pubUc  cookery,  indeed,  is  very  convenient, 
and  belongs  to  the  city." 

!Fitz-Stephen  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  Eriday  horse 
market,  which  he  says  is  attended  by  earls,  barons,  knights, 
and  many  citizens ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  gives  a  curious 
description  of  the  commencement  of  horse-racing  in  the 
maorket,  which  was  held  in  a  large  field  just  without  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  "  The  buyers  at  first  look  at  the 
horses  in  their  slow  pace,  then  in  a  quicker,  and  in  their 
gallop.  When  the  course,  of  such  and  of  others  which  in 
tiieir  kind  are  both  good  for  carriage,  and  quick  for  runnings 
is  about  to  begin,  a  shout  is  raised,  and  the  common  horses 
are  ordered  aside.  The  riders  are  boys.  Sometimes  three 
together,  sometimes  only  two,  prepare  themselves  for  the 
strife ;  skilled  to  govern  their  horses,  they  rule  the  mouths 
of  the  wild  creatures  with  sharp  bitted  bridles,  avoiding 
especially  lest  one  get  before  another.  The  horses  also,  after 
their  manner,  hold  themselves  up  for  the  contest;  their 
joints  tremble ;  impatient  of  delay,  they  cannot  stand  still : 
the  signal  being  given,  they  extend  their  limbs,  hurry  over 
the  course,  borne  along  with  eager  agility.  The  riders, 
striving  from  the  love  of  praise  and  the  nope  of  victory, 
apply  the  spur  to  the  free  horses,  lurging  them  no  less  with 
wlups,  and  exciting  them  with  cries.  You  would  think 
evefrything  in  motion,  according  to  Heraclitus,  and  that 
Zeno's  opinion  that  nothing  moves  nor  passes  through 
space,  is  Mse  altogether." 

I  shall  omit  the  description  of  the  cattle  market,  and  pro- 
ceed to  give  Fitz-Stephen's  account  of  the  trade  and  internal 
government  of  London  in  his  day.  "  To  this  city,  from 
every  nation  under  heaven,  merchants  carry  on  a  commerce 
by  sea :  Arabia  sends  gold ;  the  Sabsean  spices  and  frank- 
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incense ;  the  Scythian  arms ;  the  prolific  soil  of  'Babjkm 
sends  oil  from  its  rich  wood  of  palms.*  The  Nile  famishes 
precious  stones ;  the  East  Indies  purple  gannents ;  Norwjgr 
and  Russia,  vair,  fiir  and  sables ;  the  Irench  their  -wines. 
According  to  chronicles  of  authority  it  is  older  than  the  city 
of  Rome.  Both  were  from  the  same  Trojan  stock,  this,  tow- 
ever,  being  built  by  Brute  before  that  was  built  by  Romulus 
and  Remus.  Whence  probably  their  ancient  customs  and 
laws  were  so  much  the  same.  Thus  in  a  similar  manner 
London  is  divided  into  regions  (or  wards),  has  annual  sheriffii 
instead  of  consuls,  has  a  senatorial  dignity,  and  inferior 
magistrates,  has  sewers  and  aqueducts  in  the  highways.  All 
sorts  of  causes,  deliberative,  demonstrative  and  judicial,  larve 
their  proper  places  of  judgment  and  separate  courts ;  the 
council  has  its  meetings  on  appointed  days.  I  do  not  thMc 
there  is  any  city  where  there  are  more  orderly  customs  of 
visiting  churches,  honouring  the  ordinances  of  Q-od,  observing 
holidaySjt  giving  alms,  showing  hospitality,  keeping  engage- 
ments, contracting  espousals,  celebrating  nuptials,  omamCTrt- 
ing  festivals,  cheering  guests,  even  in  performing  funerafa, 
and  inhuming  "the  dead.  The  sole  plagues  of  London  are  the 
immoderate  drinking  of  fools,  and  frequent  firos.  Besides, 
almost  all  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles  of  England  are,  as  it 
were,  citizens  and  freemen  of  London,  having  there  fine 
houses  where  they  resort,  and  incur  great  expenses,  ben^ 
called  thither  to  councils  and  important  assemblies  byttie 
king  or  their  metropolitan,  or  drawn  by  their  own  business." 
The  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  citizens  Affiird  Fitz-Step3ben 
a  still  more  ample  field  for  description.  "  Instead  of  theatriteal 
ispectacles  and  scenic  plays,  London  has  bolier  plays,  namely, 
representations  of  miracles  wrought  by  saintty  confessors;  or 
of  the  sufferings  by  which  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs  was 
made  manifest.  iSesides,  every  year  on  carnival  dav — ttiat 
we  may  begin  with,  the  sports  of  children,  for  we  tave  ^ 
been  children  once — the  boys  of  a  sdhool  bring  to  l^rir 
schoolmaster  fighting  cocks,  and  all  the  forenoon  m  givennp 
to  the  sport  of  seeing  these  cocks  fight  in  the  schools. 


*  I  Lure  found.fiome  difficulty  in  transktiog  libis  port  of  Fifcz-JStepheu's  vcoiint, 
which  is  not  written  in  the  best  Jatinitj;  bat  I  snspect  that  the  whole  paasiraein 
the  copy  I  have,  is  wrongly  stopped.  It  is  there  written  thns:  "  Arma  Scyrhes, 
olemn  palmarnm  cGvite  silva.    Ymgas  solum,  B«bylon,  &c.,"  whieh  is  men 


t  The  words  are  *^festis  feriandis,"  which  might  be  translated  more  ways  thu 
one. 
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dhmer,  all  the  yomths  oi  the  ciiy  go  foitii  into  the  fields  to 
{^  at  ball.  The  schabns  of  each  school  have  their  bidl,  and 
the  men  of  every  craft  of  the  city  have  their  hall  in  ihew 
hands.  The  elder  people,  the  fathers,  and  more  wealthy 
citizenB  eome  out  on  horseback  to  witness  the  exercises  of  the 
youth,  Ac.,  Ac. 

^  On  eveay  Sunday  of  Lent,  after  dinner,  a  troop  of  fresh 
youth  goes  (mt  into  the  fields,  mounted  on  war  horses  and  on 
iioorses  fit  for  the  course,  every  one  of  which  has  been  taught 
to  run  in  the  circle.  The  lay  sons  of  the  citisens  burst  out 
of  the  gates  in  bands,  furnished  with  lances  aad  military 
ididds,  the  younger  ones  having  their  lances  deprived  of  the 
iron ;  they  now  offer  an  image  of  war,  and  exercise  tfaem- 
aelves  in  nrilitary  strife.  Many  come  from  the  court  when 
tine  king  is  in  the  neighhourhood,  and  also  the  youth  of  earls' 
and  barons'  families  not  yet  possessed  of  the  baldric,  striving 
for  military  repute.  The  hope  of  victory  fires  them  all ;  the 
<hoTse8  neigh,  their  joints  shake^  they  bite  their  hits,  and  ina- 
fwlaent  of  delay  they  cannot  stand  still :  when  at  length  they 
het&  the  souxidiiig  course  with  their  hoofs,  the  youthfid 
laders  divided  into  troops,  some  press  on  those  before  them, 
but  cannot  overtaira  them,  some  throw  down  their  fellows  and 
flypast  them. 

'^  In  Easter  th^  represent  as  it  were  naval  battles.  A 
shield  being  strongly  fixed  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree  jdanted 
in  the  midi^  of  the  river,  a  young  man  placed  in  l^e  prow  of 
a  boat  carried  swiftly  on  by  both  oars  and  the  eurrent,  trie^ 
to  vtrike  the  shield  with  his  lance.  If  in  striking  it  he  breaka 
&IQ  spear  and  remains  himself  unmoved,  he  accomplishes  has 
{mrpose,  and  has  obtained  his  object :  but  if  l^e  lanoe  remaiaB 
vmbroken  when  strongly  struck,  he  is  cast  into  tiie  passing 
Btceasn,  ihe  boat  by  its  motion  being  carried  away  from  him. 
There  are,  however,  not  far  off  from  the  shield,  two  stationaiy 
Jboabs  filled  with  young  men,  in  order  to  take  the  imfortunato 
ffpeanuao.  out  of  the  water,  eztiber  when  pliznged  in,  oir  when 
he  first  appears  aigmi  at  the  top.  On  the  bridge,  and  in  the 
-gBHeries  above  Hie  liver,  stand  the  spectators,  prepared  for 
nmcfh  laught^.  On  hoHdays  throughout  the  whole  summer, 
the  youth  exercise  themselves  in  ^orts  with  leapii^g,  with  the 
low^  with  wreBi^Iing,  with  easting  of  stones,  in  throwing 
jareiEns  with  thongs  beyond  a  limit,  and  with  the  warlike 
buckler.*    Bands  of  maidens  beat  the  earth  with  free  foot^ 

*  I  have  thus  translated  the  words  "  parmis  duellionuin,"  by  which  Stephaaide* 
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eyen  imtil  moonlight.  In  winter  almost  every  holiday  before 
dinner  either  the  foaming  boars  fight  for  their  heads,  and 
hogs  armed  with  terrible  teeth  are  given  over  for  bacon,  or 
jbt  bulls  or  immense  bears  fight  with  the  dogs  that  are  let 
loose  upon  them.  When  that  lar^e  marsh  which  extends  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city  walls  is  frozen,  thick  crowds  of 
youths  go  out  to  sport  upon  the  ice.  Some  gaining  more 
rapid  motion  by  a  run,  witli  their  feet  apart  and  turned  side- 
ways, slide  over  a  great  space.  Others  make  for  themselves 
seats  of  ice  like  great  millstones ;  many  running  before  with 
their  hands  Joined,  draw  him  who  sits  thereon;  some  slipping 
with  their  feet  in  such  rapidity  of  motion  all  fall  on  their 
faces.  Others  are  more  sElful  in  sports  upon  the  ice,  and 
fitting  to  the  foot  and  tying  on  the  shoes,  bones,  that  is  to 
say,  the  leg-bones  of  animals,  and  holding  in  their  hands 
staves  shod  with  sharp  iron,  with  which  they  sometimes 
strike  the  ice,  are  borne  on  with  velocity  like  that  of  a  bird 
flying,  or  of  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow.  Sometimes,  also,  two 
of  these  come  bv  agreement,  from  a  great  distance  ^part, 
against  one  another,  they  meet  with  great  force,  they  stretch 
forth  their  staves,  they  strike  one  another  mutuallv.  One  or 
both  fall,  not  without  bodily  harm,  for  after  the  fall  they  are 
carried  fkr  from  one  another,  and  wherever  the  head  touches 
the  ice,  it  is  all  bruised  and  flayed.  Many  break  a  leg  or 
arm  if  they  hanpen  to  fall," 

Such,  accoromg  to  Fitz-Stephen,  were  the  sports  of  the 
good  citizens  of  London  in  the  days  immediately  preceding 
the  reign  of  Eichard  CoBur  de  Lion.  Barbarous  thev  cer- 
tainly were,  but  the  times  in  every  respect  harmonised  with 
them,  and  the  first  IS'orman  king,  as  well  as  his  immediate 
successors,  rather  added  to,  than  diminished,  the  barbarism 
of  the  land  which  he  subdued.  Li  the  character  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  barbarism  of  the  times  displayed  itself 
in  his  fierceness  and  relentless  severitv.  William  Rufus, 
'  without  the  powers  of  his  father,  had  all  his  despotic  stern- 
ness, and  superadded  the  licentiousness  of  the  barbarian. 
Li  these  respects  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  been  comparatively 
civilised,  for  there  is  probably  in  modem  history  no  parallel 

probably  meant  practice  with  broadsword  and  bnckler,  always  a  favonrite  sport 
with  onr  ancestors.  In  the  sentence  that  follows,  I  have  rather  deviated  from  my 
anther's  exact  words,  as  the  good  monk  might  by  them  give  an  impression  which 
his  whole  account  of  London  and  its  customs  shows  he  did  not  mean.  He  says, 
in  his  inflated  manner,  speaking  of  the  young  women  of  the  capital,  "  Pnellamm 
Cytherea  ducit  choros  ete." 
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to  the  frenzied  debaucheries  of  the  second  Une  of  the  Nor- 
man, race  and  the  horde  of  barbarians  with  which  he  filled 
his  palace,  except  in  the  reign  of  the  infamouB  Henry  HI. 
of  Eranoe.  Each  had  his  minions,  and  the  effeminate  dapi- 
fers  of  'WHliam  TLafas  bear  but  too  strict  a  resemblance,  both 
in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  crimes,  to  the  painted  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prench  tyrant.  In  order,  it  womd  seem,  to 
allow  more  scope  for  the  horrors  of  the  royal  orgies,  lights 
were  forbidden  m  the  palace  of  the  Norman  after  night&Q, 
and  darkness  covered  vices  on  which  we  cannot  dwelL 

Every  sort  of  licentiousness  was  practised  under  the  second 
monarch  after  the  conquest ;  and  when  Henry  I.  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  his  coming  was  hailed  as  affording  a 
prospect  both  of  a  deliverance  m>m  oppression,  and  a  re- 
formation of  morals,  though  his  own  life  exhibits  a  picture 
of  continual  indulgence  in  criminal  amours,  which  not  even 
his  keen  sense  of  policy  could  restrain.  His  unhappy  son 
WiUiam,  the  immediate  cause  of  whose  death  was  an  act  of 
generous  affection  of  which  he  left  but  too  few  on  record, 
was  at  the  early  age  of  ei|;hteen  already  overwhelmed  by 
vices  horrible  and  degradmg,  so  that  though  the  father 
mourned  in  bitterness  of  heart  for  the  loss  of  his  child,  the 
nation  could  hardly  regret  a  prince,  whose  overbearing  dispo- 
sition and  earlv  depravity  promised  a  maturity  as  terrible  as 
that  of  his  uncle  of  the  same  name. 

Though  the  subject  be  so  dark  and  painful,  it  has  seemed 
necessary  to  say  thus  much  on  the  vices  of  our  Norman 
kings,  because  the  character  of  the  monarchs  that  succeeded, 
and  of  the  house  of  Flantagenet  in  general,  cannot  be  duly 
estimated  unless  contrasted  with  that  of  the  sovereigns  who 
preceded  them.  Thus  Henry  II.  himself  and  several  of  his 
successors,  taken  individually,  appear  far  from  deserving  the 
praise  of  moral  life ;  but  when  we  compare  the  period  which 
succeeded  the  accession  of  the  second  Henry  with  that  which 
went  before,  we  shall  find  a  vast  improvement  in  morals,  not- 
withstanding several  striking  instances  of  licentiousness. 

No  regular  rule  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  England 
was  observed  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.;  and  indeed, 
even  in  private  families,  the  law  of  inheritance  seems  to 
have  been  ill  defined  or  ill  observed.  "William  the  Con- 
queror, however,  if  we  may  believe  that  the  words  put  into 
his  mouth  on  his  death-bed  by  various  historians  were  really 
spoken  by  him,  seems  to  have  pointed  out  the  rule  of  prime- 
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geiilLuTO  as  the  one  he  recc^nised,  even  while  he  conreyed  the 
throne  of  England  to  William  E^nfas,  as  for  as  he  coiiLd  con- 
Yey  that  whidi  he  himself,  in  truth,  held  only  by  his  sword. 
"  STormandy,*'  he  said,  "  he  had  received  from  his  father^ 
and  therefore  that,  as  his  paternal  inheritance,  he  left  to  his 
eldest  son."  Might  continued  to  make  right,  however;  and 
Henry  I.,  after  having  seized  the  crown  of  England,  stripped 
his  brother  Bobert  of  his  undoubted  dominions,  and  by  a 
base  violation  of  confidence  and  honour,  confined  him  in  a 
prison,  of  which  death  alone  unclosed  the  doors.  The  plim- 
aerer  of  his  brother,  beiug  suddenly  deprived  of  his  son 
William  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  which  waa  bearing  the 
prince  to  England,*  had  only  one  legitimate  child  left,  t 
daughter,  who  had  first  been  named  Ahce,  but  had  afberwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Matilda,  and  married  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.f  The  desire  of  seating  one  of  his  own  posterily 
on  the  throne,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  crown  to  hi 
daughter,  induced  the  King  of  England  to  many  his  secoiid 
wife,  named  Adelais,  whose  youth  seemed  to  afford  a  prospect 
of  numerous  issue.  Their  bed,  however,  was  unfruitful,  jsiod 
in  tiate  end  he  determined  to  settle  the  crown  on  his  daughter, 
the  Empress  Matilda. 

Although  her  husband  was  no#  dead,  Msfcilda  was  veiy 
mivnlling  to  lesve  her  adopted  conontry,  and  the  Englisk 
barons  were  not  well  disposed  to  allow  the  soeptre  to  be 
placed  in  a  female  hand ;  but  Henry  ovesrcame  the  repug- 
nance of  both,  and,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  and 
nobles,  Matilda  was  declared  next  in  suooesmon  to  the  caxfvm. 
of  England.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at  this  meeting  were 
present,  besides  David  King  of  Scotland,  maternal  unde  of 
the  princess,  her  <;ouBin  Stephen  Count  of  Boulogne,  the  worn 

•  The  prince  «w»s&)ll0mng  his  futber  to  Engkud  in  «  yeaael  caUed  the  Khile 
Ship,  accompanied  bj  his  natozal  brother  Richard,  and  their  sister  Adela,  iritb 
an  nnndred  and  forty  knights  and  sixteen  ladies  of  noble  birth.  Tbej  spent 
several  hours  in  dmnkemiess  and  debaachery  before  thej  weighed  anchor;  and 
some  of  the  party,  seeing  the  atate  of  the  crerw,  retired  to  isnd,  and  thus. saved 
themselves.  The  ship  was  then  unmoored,  bat  in  the  confusion  drifted  on  a  ledge 
of  rock  not  far  from  Sarflenr,  and  immediately  began  to  sink.  The  prince  got 
speedily  into  a  boat,  Andwasrowineforthe  land  when  the  cries  of  bis  sistor 
Adela  caught  his  ear,  4nd  he  returned  to  save  her.  The  moment  he  approached 
the  ship,  multitudes  poured  into  the  boat,  which  immediately  sunk  as  well  as  the 
ship.  Only  one  person  was  saved  from  the  wreck,  who  clung  during  the  whole 
aignt  to  the  top  of  a  mast  which  appeared  abeive  water. 

t  It  was  not  at  aH  imcQmmon  in  those  days  thus  to  change  what  is  called  liie 
Christian  name.  A  similar  alteration  had  been  made  by  the  mother  of  Matilda, 
whose  name  was  originally  Edith. 
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of  Ad«Oa,  Amghter  of  the  Ooaquoror,  and  also  Bobeit  Bvl 
0f  Gioacester,  Matilda'B  half-brother,  a  natmsl  son  of  her 
father  Henry.  Between  these  two  noblonen  immediately 
arose  a  dilute  regarding  precedence  in  the  assembly,  and  it 
has  If^een  supposed  that  Bobert  of  Qlouoester,  foreseeing 
i^xBSb  Matilda's  ti^e  would  ultimatelj  be  contesfced,  looked 
witii  smbitian  towards  the  crown  itself,  as  a  prize  which 
perhaps  might  fall  to  his  lot,  in  an  age  when  bastardy  was 
not  fegarded  as  an  insuperable  bar,  in  all  cases,  of  leadal 
saoeessicai.  To  be  declared  next  to  Matilda  might  hare 
secured  a  distinct  claim  upon  the  crown  itself;  for  if  hsa 
iUegitimaey  did  not  affect  his  relation  to  Stephen  of  Boq- 
logae,  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  affect  his  position  in 
le^ard  to  the  sucoession.  if  he  acted  upon  such  considera« 
tdans,  the  danger  was  obviated  by  the  decision  of  the  barons, 
who  sianitaEned  that  the  claim  of  legitimacy  was  superior  to 
that  of  proximity,  and  assigned  the  first  place  to  Stephen, 
wlaose  ultimate  views  undoubtedly  extended  to  the  crown. 

In  the  Tarious  struggles  and  contentions  which  had  con- 
vulsed JP^ormandy  under  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror,  Fulk, 
named  Plantagenet,*  Count  of  Anjou,  had  taken  a  frequent 
part.  Henry  I.  had  studiously  courted  that  prince,  who  had 
ebtamed  much  Tenown  as  a  soldier,  aatd  who  being  called 
to  l^e  distant  throne  of  Jerusalem  about  this  time,  resigned 
kis  European  dominions  to  his  son  QreoSrey,  a  rash,  hot- 
headed, TTolent  youth.  To  the  young  count,  Henry  had 
already  proposed  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  he  now 
urged  <m  the  match,  promising  him  it  would  seem  the  imme- 
&ate  inyestiture  of  Kormandy.  In  this  scheme  the  king 
kad  to  contend  once  more  with  the  reluctance  of  his  daughter, 
and  the  disapprobation  of  his  yassals,  who  were  strongly 
averse  to  the  union  of  their  future  queen  with  the  young 
iOount  of  Anjou.  Henry,  however,  persevered,  and  Matilcm 
was  manrod  to  Geoffrey,  notwith^anding  tiie  murmurs  of 
the  Anglo-N'<»man  barons,  from  whom  1^  conclusion  of  the 
Iseaty  was  concealed  as  long  as  possible.  Ore&&ej  acted  as 
a  boy  of  sixteen  might  be  expected  to  act — qnarrdled  vn^ 
hsBwife  and  fatl^r-in^law;,  and  left  neither  of  i^Mm  any  peace 

.  ■♦  Trom  -file  genSt,  or  broain--tree,  wincfa  Tiis  fam3y  bore  as  their  device.  I  find 
tiiBiBrm  Pkmte  de  genet  gWea  as  the  origin  of  ihe  .afrp«Iktion«ssaiiud  br  the 
htnse  of  Ai^oil;  bnt  the  name  of  this  shmib  k  imnchmore  aimphr  put  m  Fmai» 
^jgea^t,  ^hick  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  form  in  the  Fisndi  of  that  daj,  and 
is  still  reiuned  in  such  expressions  as  at^e  ufrmt,  bateem  a  voibs,  &c. 
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during  several  years.  But  the  purpose  of  Henry  was  so  far 
accomplished,  that  Matilda  bore  three  sons  to  her  husband^ 
and  male  posterity  was  thus  secured. 

To  place  the  succession  of  his  daughter  and  her  children 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  king  engaged  his  barons  to  take  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  her  afber  her  marriage  with  Greofirey ;  and 
again  on  the  birth  of  Henry,  her  eldest  son,  that  oath  was 
renewed  to  the  young  prince  as  heir  to  the  crown.  In  all 
these  acts,  Stephen  Count  of  Boulogne  took  part,  and  bound 
himself  by  the  most  solemn  ties  to  support  the  throne  of 
Matilda.  Though  naturally  and  habitually  a  suspicious  man, 
Henry  I.,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  retamed  isome  faith  in 
human  gratitude  and  hodour ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
entertained  the  slightest  apprehension  that  either  the  strong 
tie  of  benefits  received  ana  conferred  which  ought  to  have 
bound  his  nephew  to  him,  or  the  solemn  vow  which  the 
Count  of  Boulogne  had  taken  to  Matilda,  would  ever  be 
broken. 

Stephen  himself  was  one  of  four  brothers,  the  sons,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  Adela,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
Count  of  Blois.  The  distribution  of  the  count's  patrimony 
after  his  death  shows  one  of  the  strange  anomsQies  which 
occasionallv  took  place  in  the  feudal  system  at  an  early 
period,  and  proves,  by  a  striking  example,  how  weakly  esta- 
blished was  the  right  of  primogeniture  at  this  time.  It  was 
Theobald,  the  second  son  of  the  count,  who  succeeded  to  the 
territory  of  Blois ;  the  eldest  son,  William,  havin^^  become 
Count  of  Solieu  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that  fief. 
The  two  other  sons,  Stephen  and  Henry,  derived  their 
elevation  from  the  kindness  and  afiection  of  their  uncle,  the 
King  of  England.  The  youngest  he  gradually  raised  from 
monastic  seclusion  to  the  important  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester ;  and  Stephen,  the  third  son  of  his  sister,  he  married 
to  the  heiress  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  after  bestowing  on 
him  numerous  estates  both  in  England  and  Normandy. 

In  him  Henry  trusted  that  his  daughter  would  find  strong 
support ;  and  in  that  confidence,  the  king  remained  in  Kor- 
mandy,  to  guard  the  duchy  against  some  rash  though  per- 
haps not  unjustifiable  attempts  of  his  son-in-law  Geomej. 
He  was  still  there,  when  eiflier  excess  or  some  accidental 
cause  cast  him  into  a  fever,  and  he  soon  felt  that  the  termi- 
nation of  his  long  and  eventful  career  was  approaching.  On 
his  death-bed,  he  solemnly  declared  it  to  be  his  wul  that 
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the  kingdom  of  England,  as  well  as  tlie  duchy  of  Normandy, 
should  descend  to  his  daughter  Matilda,  and  in  direct  suo- 
cesdon  to  her  legitimate  posterity.  He  did  not  leave  any 
portion  of  his  territories  to  QeoSrej  of  Anjou;  nor  did  he 
seem  to  contemplate  any  material  opposition  to  the  imme- 
diate elevation  of  his  daughter.  Shortly  after  this  solemn 
ratification  of  that  order  of  succession  which  he  had  pre- 
viously established,  he  died,  leaving  his  illegitimate  son,  Ko- 
bert  of  Gloucester,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Normandy  for 
the  empress,  till  she  could  be  called  from  Anjou,  to  which 
province  she  had  lately  gone  with  her  husband. 

In  favour  of  Matilda's  claim  there  was  much  to  be  urged ; 
her  father's  will,  the  oaths  of  the  barons,  her  immediate 
proximity  in  blood  to  the  last  king,  and  her  clear  descent 
£rom  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  of  England ;  for  though  she 
was  not  the  direct  heir  of  the  last  of  those  monarchs,  she  was 
yet  quite  near  enough  to  succeed  according  to  the  Saxon 
Txde.  Agamst  her,  but  one  objection  was  to  be  urged — ^that 
she  was  a  woman ;  and  though  it  could  be  shown  that  in  all 
ordinary  cases  of  feudal  succession  old  rules  had  been  done 
away,  and  a  female  succeeded  to  her  father's  lands  imopposed 
by  collateral  males ;  yet  hers  was  the  first  instance  where  a 
crown  was  in  dispute;  and  the  objection  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  induce  Stephen  to  determine  at  once  upon  contest- 
ing with  her  the  throne  of  England,  notwithstanding  the 
oaths  of  all  the  barons  of  the  land,  notwithstanding  his  own 
repeated  vows,  and  notwithstanding  the  ties  of  gratitude, 
which  ought  to  have  bound  him  to  support  her  with  all  his 
strength. 

The  way  was  prepared  before  the  Count  of  Boulogne  by 
the  perfidy  of  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  who, 
as  we  have  before  said,  had  been  raised  by  Henry  I.,  firom 
the  low  state  of  a  Gluniac  monk,  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant dignities  of  the  English  Church,  and  had  been  covered 
with  benefits  and  obligations  of  all  kinds.  Not  the  slightest 
doubt  can  exist  that  the  bishop  had  laboured  effectu^v  to 
dispose  the  minds  of  many  persons  in  favour  of  his  brother ; 
and  there  is  even  reason  to  suppose,  that  if  he  did  not  actually 
suggest  to  Stephen  his  design  upon  the  crown,  he  confirmed 
him  in  his  determination  of  contesting  the  succession  with 
Matilda. 

No  sooner  then  did  the  news  of  the  king's  death  reach  the 
ears  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  than  he  set  sail  from  Whit- 
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saad  for  the  shores  of  En^aoftd,  det^nnined  to  oppose  both 
by  «rm»  and  deceit  the  dUms  €£  the  daughter  ei.  hia  imda 
aiod  benej&ctor. 

A  thousand  cireiUKtfitaaees  combiiifid  to  remder  the  jusk 
pretensions  of  that  priiicess  unsuccessful.  She  heradf .  wtm 
absent  in  Anjou  at  the  time  of  her  father's  death.  Sev 
attached  and  talented  brother,  Bobert,  Earl  of  Grlou^ester, 
was  detained  in  Normaaidj,  l^  the  task  of  executing  Henry^s 
will  regarding  that  province ;  and  almost  aU  those  on  whose 
faith  and  attachment  she  had  the  best  reason  to  rely  for  the 
security  of  her  insular  dominions,  proyed  &Ise  and  treaeh«^ 
ons,  abandoning  her  cause  at  the  appearance  of  a  riyal,  and 
selling  their  Mth  to  the  first  bidder. 

Amongst  those  that  most  disgraced  themselves  by  treaeherj 
and  ingratitude,  was  Boger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  owed 
even  more  to  the  father  of  Matilda  than  Stephen  himself  or 
tho  Bishop  of  Windbtester.  He  had  been  taken  from  the  knr 
station  of  a  Norman  eurabe,  and  without  any  claim  whatever 
had  been  raised  sueoeBsryely  by  the  mere  bounty  of  Henry 
to  the  posts  and  dignitiies  of  Chancellor,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  Qrand  Justiciary.  In  the  latter  quali^  he  was  the 
natural  Protector  and  Begent  of  the  Kingdom  upoiQ  the 
demise  of  the  Crown :.  he  held  all  the  power,  and  all  the  au« 
ihority  of  the  state ;  and  had  he  remained  feuthful  to  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him  both  by  his  situation  and  by  the 
will  of  his  master,  Stephen's  att^npt  must  have  been  firua^ 
trated  in  the  outset.  He,  however,  was  one  of  the  first,  to 
betray  Matilda  and  go  over  to  her  enemies ;  and  for  this  act, 
he  met,  at  an  after  period,  not  only  a  just,  but  an  appropriate 
punishment. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  defection  of  the  Grand 
Justiciary  was  owing  to  the.  suggestions  and  temptaJiions  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchesfcer,  one  of  the  most  remodrable  men. 
of  his  age:  imprincipled,  dissolute,  and  careless  of  eveiy 
moral  duty ;  but  bold,  politic,  decked,  and  endowed  with 
the  rare  and  valuable  talent  of  guiding,  directing,  and  uniting 
a  great  party.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  also  a  man  of 
considerable  abihisy,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  by  his 
8^iU  in  finance.  Though  by  no  means  a  moral  or  religious 
man,  he  had  not  shown  any  very  marked  and  offensive  n«gleot 
of  his  duties  as  a  churchman  and  a  minister,  in  an  age  when 
the  license  and  debaucheoy  of  l^e  clergy  was  prolnd>ly  at  its 
height. 
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A  third  prelate  speedily  broaght  oyer  to  the  paartrjr  «f 
Steph^i,  was  William,  Archbishop  of  Caaterbuir,  a  persoQ 
of  a  weak  mind,  destitute  of  all  firmiiesa  and  resolutum,  who 
had  long  been  under  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  Win;- 
chester,  and  waa  accustomed  to  yield  to  him  in  eveirything. 
So  much  indeed  was  this  the  csuae,  that  he  could  not  refisin 
&om  following  his  guidance,  eyen  cm  occasions  where  it  is 
distinctly  proyed  that  he  knew  the  wrong  he  was  oommittinff. 

^NTotwithstanding  all  the  preparations  which  had  been  made 
to  ensure  success  to  the  enterprise  of  Stephen,  he  met  with 
two  rebuffs  on  his  arriyal  in  England,  which  might  haye 
checked  the  career  of  a  less  bold  and  ambitious  man.  Dover, 
then  important  as  a  fortaress,  refused  to  give  him  admission; 
and  Canterbury,  a  large,  wealthy,  and  distinguished  town, 
shut  her  gates  agabst  the  usurper.  He  hastened  on,  how- 
eyer,  towards  l£e  capital  undismayed ;  and  in  the  dty  of 
London  was  receiyed  yrith  joy  and  gratulation.  His  purpose 
was  now  no  longer  disguised.  Educated  in  England,  renowned 
in  arms,  liberal^  cou^ous,  affable,  whereyer  Stephen  wat 
known,  he  was  popular  with  all  classes ;  and  the  citizens  of 
the  metropolis  hitened  to  testify  their  affection,  by  pro* 
claiming  him  £ing  of  England. 

Stephen  then  proceeded  to  Winchester,  where  a  reception 
as  gratifying  awaited  him,  and  where  ymces,  in  those  days 
more  important  than  the  acclamations  of  any  town,  were  to 
be  sought  and  won.  These  were  the  yoices  of  the  clergy 
and  nobility  of  the  realm ;  and  the  preyious  exertions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  now  began  to  show  their  fruit.  The 
usuroer  was  here  met  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Saliftbury,  and  by  a  person  whose  co-operation 
was  most  important  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise— namely, 
"WilliMn  du  Pont  de  TArche,  to  whom  jointly,  it  would  ap- 
pear, with  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Henry  L  had  entrusted 
his  immense  treasure. 

It  is  probable  that  a  part  of  this  treasure  might  of  right 
appertain  to  the  nation;  but  undoubtedly  the  greater  part 
was  Henry's  own  private  property,  which  should  have  fallen 
to  Matilda  by  every  principle  of  law  and  justice.  The  &lse 
guardians,  however,  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted,  instantly 
gave  it  up  to  her  rival ;  and  with  her  own  money  Stephen 
proceeded  to  buy  her  own  subjects.  The  Bishop  of  Salis- 
D«iy  waa  rewarded  by  a  donation  of  the  town  of  lailmdMJry, 
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and  by  the  appointment  of  his  illegitimate  son  to  the  post  of 
chancellor ;  while  his  nephew,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  created 
treasurer ;  and  had  he  demanded  ten  times  more,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  obtained  it;  for  Stephen's 
situation,  and  the  power  of  the  bishop,  rendered  the  prince's 
sincerity  unquestionable,  when  he  said,  in  speaking  of  that 
prelate,  "  By  the  nativity  of  God,  if  he  were  to  ask  me  for 
one  half  my  Kingdom,  I  would  grant  it  to  him,  till  this  season 
he  past:* 

The  same  views  which  moved  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
brought  many  other  nobles  and  prelates  round  the  usurper, 
though  the  great  body  of  the  nobility  came  so  slowly,  that 
Stephen  might  well  entertain  some  apprehensions.  The 
archbishop,  too,  was  not  without  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
oath  of  fealty  three  times  taken  to  Matilda;  and  others 
might  feel  the  same  hesitation.  An  expedient  was  easily 
found  for  removing  this  difficulty.  Ingratitude,  treason,  and 
breach  of  trust,  had  gone  before ;  a  Httle  perjury  was  now 
the  only  thing  required ;  and  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
steward  of  the  household,  was  brought  forward  to  swear  that 
Heniy  on  his  death-bed  had  declared  his  vassals  free  of  the 
oaths  they  had  taken  to  Matilda  and  her  son.  Stephen  found 
greater  mcility  after  this  impudent  falsehood  was  promul- 
gated ;  and  though  we  cannot  follow  him  step  by  step  through 
his  career,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  crowned 
upon  certain  promises  regarding  the  rights  of  the  barons,  and 
the  privileges  and  authority  of  the  Church. 

The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  22nd  December,  1135, 

i'ust  twenty  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Pirst :  in  the 
)eginning  of  the  following  year,  the  body  of  the  deceased 
king  was  brought  to  England  for  interment ;  and  Stephen 
hastened  to  show  every  mark  of  reverence  to  the  corpse 
of  him  whose  living  will  he  had  set  at  nought.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  there  announced  to  a  great 
assembly  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  that  his  title  to  the 
throne  of  England  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Papal  authority. 
He  renewed  about  the  same  time  aU  his  oaths  and  promises, 
pledging  himself  not  to  retaia  in  his  hands  those  bishoprics 
and  abbeys  which  might  become  vacant  during  his  reign,  to 
restore  the  old  laws,  and  to  abolish  many  of  the  restrictions 
which  had  been  placed  upon  the  rights  of  chase.  There  is  a 
curious  reservation  in  this  oath,  however,  as  he  ends  by 
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declaring,  "that  he  grants  the  whole,  with  a  saying  to  his 
just  and  royal  dignity."  • 

The  nobles  and  the  clergy  renewed  to  him  their  oaths  in 
return ;  hut  in  the  engagements  of  the  clergy  we  find  a  saving 
clause  also  which  many  of  the  lay  barons  likewise  inserted. 
They  only  promised  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  while 
he  preserved  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  the  vigour  of 
discipline ;  and  such  vague  expressions  of  course  left  the 
oaths  little  better  than  empty  aur :  if  iudeed  Stephen  could, 
under  any  circumstances,  regard  the  pledges  of  men  who  had 
so  lately  broken  a  vow  three  times  repeated,  as  aught  but  a 
mere  mockery. 

While  all  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  Empress 
Matilda  had  in  the  first  instance  gone  on  unconscious  of  the 
treachery  of  her  cousin ;  had  entered  Normandy  from  Anjou, 
and  had  been  received  without  opposition ;  but  her  condition 
even  in  Normandy  was  soon  changed.  She  herself  was 
arrogant,  presumptuous,  and  violent.  Gteofb^j  showed  him- 
self capricious,  rash,  and  tyrannical.  What  the  Normans 
might  have  borne  from  their  native  princess,  they  would  not 
bear  from  her  foreign  husband.  Great  excesses,  it  would 
seem,  marked  his  entrance  into  the  province,  and  the  people 
rose  and  drove  him  out  at  the  point  of  the  spear. 

News  now  reached  Normandy  of  Stephen's  usurpation  of  the 
crown  of  England,  while  the  Norman  barons,  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  both  of  Matilda  and  Greoffrey,  were  preparing  to 
dispose  of  the  ducal  wreath  to  some  person  more  worthy  of 
respect.  The  emissaries  of  Stephen  took  advantage  of  the 
moment  to  urge  the  claims  of  their  master,  and  to  set  forth 
the  evil  consequences  of  separating  Normandy  from  England. 
Their  reasoning  was  effectual,  and  the  barons  consented  to 
acknowledge  him  as  duke ;  although  he  was  very  far  from 
obtaining  possession  of  the  whole  duchy,  as  a  result  of  this 
recognition,  which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show 
more  at  large. 

As  Lord  Lyttleton  has  justly  observed,  "  Stephen  neither 
knew  how  to  govern  as  a  lawful  king  or  a  tyrant ;  and  while 
he  permitted,  and  pledged  himself  to  permit,  his  turbulent 
barons  to  fortify  themselves  in  castles,  which  rendered  his 
authority  nearly  unavailing,  he  gave  them  high  subject  of 
dissatisfiEtction,  by  introducing  into  his  domimons  many  of 

•  His  words  are: — "Hseo  omnia  concedo  et  confirmo.  Salra  re^  et  josta 
dignitate  mea.** 
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those  bauds  of  foieigii  meroenaxies,  which  at  that  time  were 
springmg  up  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  so  hi^jpened  that  at 
the  same  period  a  man  was  founa  worthy  to  command  sach 
troops ;  though  it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge  that  Stephen 
possessed  chiyalrous  qualities,  which  make  us  wonder  ab  his 
selection  of  a  person  every  way  so  in&mous  as  William  of 
Ipres.  That  leader  was  the  illegitimate  descendant  of  one 
or  the  sovereigns  of  Planders,  and  had  been  de^lv  implicated 
in  the  murder  of  his  own  first  cousin,  coui^  of  that  country, 
called  Ohades  the  Good.  His  guilt  seems  to  have  been 
proved  beyond  all  doubt ;  and,  driven  forth  from  his  native 
country  and  his  possessions,  by  the  indignation  of  the  King 
of  France,  he  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  various  troops 
of  adventurers ;  and  now  sold  his  services  and  theirs  to  the 
usurping  King  of  Englaud.  General  indignation  was  exdted 
in  the  nation,  by  the  introduction  of  such  troops  under  such 
a  leader ;  and  whether  it  was  in  I^ormandy  or  in  England 
that  William  of  Ipres  appeared,  he  was  sure  to  be  met  %  the 
opposition  of  the  Britisn  and  Norman  barons.  The  merce- 
nary leader  nevertheless  increased  daily  in  the  &vour  of  the 
king,  monopolising  a  great  part  of  the  bounties  of  that 
monarch  ;  and  had  Stephen  followed  his  advice,  that  prince, 
though  he  certainly  would  not  thereby  have  done  his  caxise 
any  service  with  those  who  were  anxious  to  see  their  coimtry 
governed  according  to  law  and  justice,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  secured  his  power  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  councils  of  William  of 
Ipres  would  have  removed  from  the  king's  path  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  many  other  nobles,  supposed  or  known  to 
be  disaffected. 

Stephen  did  not,  however,  pursue  the  line  of  conduct 

Sointed  out ;  and  after  having  visited  Normandy,  and  en- 
eavoured  to  render  his  hold  upon  that  duchy  more  firm,  the 
king  returned  to  England,  called  back  by  incursions  on  his 
northern  frontier,  which  threatened  to  shake  his  throne  it- 
self. These  were  attacks  made  by  David,  King  of  Scotland, 
under  the  pretence  of  serving  his  niece,  the  empress ;  but 
if  we  may  judge  firom  the  resiut,  more  with  a  view  to  plunder 
and  conquest  on  his  own  account,  than  to  the  benefit  of  his 
relation. 

We  shall  not  pursue  these  insignificant  wars,  nor  the  de- 
sultory struggles  which  Stephen  maintained  with  some  of 
his  barons,  but  shall  proceed!^  at  once  to  notice  the  general 
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caosee  wMoIi  prepared  the  wiur  for  the  letom  of  IVrfttilda  to 
England.  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  in  chastising  refrac- 
tory nobles,  and  in  punishing  even  remarkable  criminals, 
Stephen  E^owed  a  degree  of  lenity  which  was  impolitic  from 
its  excess.  The  consequences  were  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected: his  authority  was  despised,  and  when  at  length  he 
proceeded  to  exercise  vigour,  which  he  did  with  the  same 
indiscretion  that  he  had  formerlj  shown  in  his  demencr,  he 
was  naturally  accused  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Liberal 
of  promises,  his  promises  were  never  kept ;  and  in  every  re- 
spect he  disappointed  those  who  had  supported  him.  At 
the  same  time,  the  natural  versatility  of  popular  affection 
abandoned  the  successful  monarch,  and  me  eyes  of  men, 
either  reasonably  or  unreasonably  dissatisfied,  turned  towards 
the  absent  princess,  whom  thev  had  before  neglected. 

To  complete  the  measure  of  his  imprudence,  Stephen  be- 
came irritable  under  the  discontent  he  saw  growing  around 
him.  Iiitrigues,  as  he  well  knew,  were  opened  mth  Ma- 
tilda; those  who  did  not  actually  promise  ner  support,  did 
not  fial  to  vent  their  murmurs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach 
her  ears ;  many  were  really  disposed  to  break  the  oaths  they 
had  taken  to  Stephen,  as  well  as  those  ikey  had  broken  to 
Matilda,  and  many  others  Stephen  suspected  who  probably 
were  not  guilty.  A  coolness  had  risen  up  between  him  and 
his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, who  might  be  said  to  have  placed  him  on  the  throne, 
did  not  enjoy  pnder  Stephen  that  authority  he  had  possessed 
under  Henry;  the  clergy  were  dissatisfied  on  account  of 
many  evasions  which  appeared  in  i^e  execution  of  the  royal 
promises ;  and  it  only  wanted  some  violent  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  king  to  rouse  that  important  body  against 
him. 

The  fLg^ression  soon  took  plaQC.  Instigated  by  his  own 
apprehensions  and  suspicions,  not  less  than  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  foreign  favourites,  the  king  learnt  to  regard  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  as  a  concealed  and  dangerous  enemy. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  prelate  and  his  relations  did 
hold  some  communication  with  Matilda ;  but  instead  of  at- 
tempting by  moderate  means  to  frustrate  any  machinations 
^against  himself,  or  to  win  back  to  his  interest  l^e  disaffected 
churchmen,  Stephen,  to  crush  their  intrigues,  and  to  punish 
their  falling  off,  determined  rashly  upon  an  act  which  wtia 
certain  to  array  the  whole  body  of  the  English  Church 
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against  him,  if  it  did  not  eyen  call  down  upon  hia  head  the 
thunders  of  the  Boman  See. 

Upon  a  frivolous  pretence,  he  caused  the  Bishops  of  Salis- 
buij  and  Lincoln  to  be  arrested  in  the  town  of  Oxford, 
The  Bishop  of  Elj  had  been  marked  out  for  the  same  fate; 
but,  warned  in  time,  he  fled  to  Devizes,  in  the  strong  castle 
of  which  town  he  prepared  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 
king.  By  order  of  Stephen,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  having 
been  kept  without  food,  was  brought  in  a  famishing  condition 
under  the  walls  of  Devizes,  and  shown  to  his  nephew,  v^ho 
was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  his  relation  and  benefac- 
tor would  be  subjected  to  the  terrible  death  of  starvation, 
unless  the  place  was  immediately  given  up  to  the  royal  troops. 

This  intimation  produced  the  intended  effect ;  the  castle 
surrendered,  and  all  the  towns  which  the  bishop  and  his 
family  possessed  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  highest  degree  of  indigna- 
tion was  excited  in  the  clergy  throughout  the  country.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  himself  earnestly  and  repeatedly  en- 
treated his  brother  to  abandon  measures  of  so  dangerous  a 
tendency,  to  restore  the  surrendered  towns  and  castles  to 
the  bishops,  and  to  remove  by  concession  the  prejudicial  im- 
pression which  his  violent  conduct  had  produced.  All  per- 
suasions failed,  however,  and  as  a  legate  of  the  Eoman 
Church,  with  which  dignity  he  was  now  invested,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  summoned  a  synod  to  take  into  consideration 
the  act  which  had  been  committed.  Against  this  synod 
Stephen  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  forced  his  brother  to 
dissolve  the  assembly,  by  means  very  nearly  approaching  to 
violence.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  of  course  offended 
and  angry,  and  now  found  himself  arrayed  against  his  bro- 
ther by  the  very  acts  of  Stephen  himself. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  king's  affairs  in  England  when 
Matilda,  who  had  remained  more  than  three  years  apparently 
without  a  chance  of  forming  a  party  in  her  father's  terri- 
tories, set  sail  for  this  country,  accompanied  by  her  brother, 
Bobert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
knights.  The  earl  indeed  had  added  his  name  to  the  roU 
of  barons  who  swore  fealty  to  Stephen  at  Oxford ;  but  in 
the  oath  he  took  he  expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  be 
no  longer  bound  by  it  than  so  long  as  Stephen  kept  his  en- 
gagements with  him,  and  maintained  to  him  his  dignity  un- 
injured and  entire,    Stephen,  however,  had  given  nim  fully 
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sufficient  cause  to  doubt  his  security  at  the  English  court, 
and  he  had  consequently  remained  at  a  distance,  watching 
the  progress  of  events,  and  preparing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  favourable  conjuncture  to  assert  the  claims  of  his 
sister  to  the  crown. 

Matilda  and  her  brother  reached  the  shores  of  Sussex  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1139,  and  were  kindly  received  by 
Adelais,  the  queen-dowager.  That  princess  had  married  the 
£arl  of  Sussex  after  her  first  husband's  death,  but  had  al- 
ways preserved  a  tender  regard  for  Henry's  child,  and  had 
kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  her  during  her  exile. 
The  gates  of  Arundel  castle,  which  was  then  in  her  posses- 
sion, were  thrown  open  to  the  empress  and  her  followers ; 
and  there  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  left  his  sister,  trusting  that 
the  strength  of  the  place  would  enable  her  to  resist  aU  the 
efforts  of  Stephen  till  he  could  raise  an  army  and  march  to 
her  relief.  The  journey  which  he  himself  then  undertook 
was  most  perilous,  for  a  wide  tract  of  country  lay  between 
Amndel  and  Bristol,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  the 
earl's  chief  partisans  were  to  be  found ;  and  the  intervening 
space  was  thickly  covered  with  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
Stephen. 

Partly,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  connivance  and  aid  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  himself,  partly  by  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  assistance  of  Brian  Fitz-Comte,  Constable  of  Wal- 
lingford  castle,  Bobert  of  Gloucester,  pursuing  by-paths 
and  unfrequented  roads,  made  his  way  across  the  country  in 
safety.  A  great  part  of  the  west  of  England  now  declared 
iQ  favour  of  Matilda,  as  well  as  Canterbury  and  Dover  in 
the  east ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  Stephen  marching  with 
extreme  rapidity  from  Marlborough  to  Arundel,  laid  siege 
to  the  castle,  and  might  have  captured  his  rival  with  ease. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  king,  some  say  at 
the  treacherous  suggestion  of  his  brother,  some  say  from  a 
spontaneous  movement — a  folly  which  is  hardly  credible — 
entered  into  a  convention  with  Matilda,  by  virtue  of  which 
she  was  conveyed  safely  under  an  escort  of  his  own  troops 
to  join  her  brother  at  firistol. 

As  soon  as  this  extraordinary  compact  was  executed,  both 
parties  took  the  field ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  held 
aloof  from  both,  and  satisfied  themselves  with  plundering 
and  making  wax  upon  their  neighbours.  Various  changes  of 
fortune  then  occurred;  but  after  a  desultory  struggle,  a 
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battle  ensaed,  in  which  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
clergy  sided  urith  Matilda;  the  barons  did  so  Kkewise, 
though  by  no  means  nniFersally ;  and  the  citizens  followed 
where  the  others  led,  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  who  with  laudable  finnness  maintained  their  fidth 
to  the  sovereign  they  had  chosen,  as  long  as  it  was  possible, 
and  in  the  end  gave  but  very  faint  tokens  of  acquiescence  in 
the  substitution  of  Matilda.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
brother  of  the  imprisoned  prince,  after  some  faint  dalliance 
with  the  Bucoessful  power,  had  likewise  acceded,  and  affecting 
to  blend  justice  to  Matilda  and  the  nation  with  a  decent  love 
for  his  brother,  he  admitted  in  full  synod  that  Stephen  had 
&iled  in  all  his  engagements,  and,  therefore,  that  the  peo|Je 
were  free  from  the  restraint  of  their  oaths. 

The  character  of  the  empress  was  one  in  which  the  evil 
spots  are  more  clearly  seen  imder  the  full  sunshine  of  sueceas 
than  in  the  dim  twilight  of  adyersity.  All  her  arrogance 
and  harshness  of  character  now  appeared,  and  she  soon 
taught  the  people  of  England  to  regret  Stephen  and  abhor 
herself.  She  msulted  and  injured  the  citizens  of  London, 
whose  adherence  to  their  oaths  should  but  have  excited  her 
respect ;  and  in  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling,  excited  by 
the  sight  of  a  small  troop  of  horse  belonging  to  a  feeble 
party  which  the  wife  of  Stephen  had  raised  in  his  &Tour, 
the  bmrgesses  rose  and  rushed  to  besiege  Matilda  in  her 
palace.  She  escaped  them  but  by  a  few  minutes,  and  with  a 
small  body  of  friends  fled  in  haste  to  Oxford. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  by  this 
time  disgusted  with  the  party  of  the  empress,  and  was 
actually  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  restoration  of  his 
brother.  An  intimation  that  such  was  the  case  having  been 
conveyed  to  the  ears  of  Matilda,  she  determined  to  surprise 
him  in  Winchester ;  but  failing  in  that  attempt,  she  endea- 
voured to  get  possession  of  his  wealth,  and  of  a  fortress  which 
he  held  in  that  city.  While  she  was  eagerly  besieging  the 
latter,  however,  she  was  attacked  by  the  bishop  and  a  large 
body  of  his  adherents,  and  was  in  turn  besieged  by  him.  The 
fortunes  of  the  day  now  became  unfavourable  to  the  empress, 
and  she  was  forced  to  fly,  while  her  brother  and  a  body  of  her 
most  faithM  Mends  attempted  to  cover  her  retreat,  and 
sacriflced  themselves  for  her  safety.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  several  oilers  were  taken,  many  more  were  slain,  and  the 
rest  escaped  with  the  greatest  dificulty ;  but  Matilda  herself 
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I  piaoed  in  secnrify  by  the  gallanfc  dayotkni  of  her  Mends, 
and  leached  the  castlje  of  Devizes  affcer  eil/raurdmary  fiitignes. 

Stephen's  partbans  treated  Sobert  of  Gloucester  with 
nmch.  greater  lenHy  than  Matilda  had  shown  towards  the 
TiBDrper  ;*  and  after  various  negotiations,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  orother  of  the  empress  shonld  be  exchanged  for  the 
}sm^.  Thus  when  the  two  parties  once  more  took  the  field 
against  each  other,  they  were  yery  neatly  in  the  same  position 
in  which  they  had  commenced  the  war. 

Though  his  situation  seemed  somewhat  difficult,  firom  the 
fiwst  of  his  having  served  both  parties,  the  Bishop  of  "Win- 
chester, formidable  alike  to  aich,  easily  prevailed  upon  Ste- 
phen to  regard  his  lake  services  as  Ml  compensation  for  his 
former  defection.  At  the  same  time,  to  the  people  and  the 
clergy  he  justified  his  political  yariations,  in  a  manner  not 
very  complimentary  to  either  of  the  candidates  for  the  throne. 
He  said,  in  effect,  that  although  Stephen's  conduct  had  been 
so  bad  as  to  induce  him,  notwithstanding  their  affinity,  to 
abandon  his  cause,  yet  Matilda's  had  proved  so  much  worse, 
that  he  was  fiilly  justified  in  quitting  her  party  likewise.  He 
added,  moreover,  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  support  the  empress  for  a  time,  not  led  by  inclination ; 
and  that  since  then  Gtod  had  manifestly  shown  his  disappro* 
bation  of  Matilda's  cause,  by  the  misfortunes  with  which  he 
had  visited  her. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  tWng,  that  the  quality  of  the  human 
mind  which  seems  the  most  completely  independent  of  all 
adventitious  aids — ^I  mean  common  sense — should  be  found 
so  yery  often  wanting  in  barbarous  ages.  This  reasoning  on 
the  part  of  the  legate  was  received  as  perfectly  satisfactory  by 
a  great  part  of  his  audience,  and  he  proceeded  with  an  un- 
blushing face  to  adjure  the  clergy  to  excommunicate  the 
supporters  of  her  whom  he  had  himself  so  lately  served. 

Before  the  struggle  in  the  field,  which  had  been  for  a  time 
suspended,  was  Mlj  renewed,  Stephen  fell  dangerously  ill. 
The  Earl  of  Qloucester,  with  that  penetration  which  always 
distinguished  him,  had  long  seen  that  the  two  parties  in  the 
country  were  too  nearly  bcJanced  to  admit  a  hope  of  speedy 

•  By  flome  we  are  tdd,  that  Matilda  loaded  Stephen  with  chains,  and  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  severity :  by  others,  equally  worthy  of  credit,  that  the  Earl 
of  GloQcester  "treated  him  with  the  greatest  humanity,''  and  "  kept  him  in  safe 
but  gentle  confinement:**  which  of  theae  two  statements  is  correct  may  be  diffl- 
cnlt  to  decide. 
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Buccess  to  either  unless  some  jiew  elements  could  be  thrown 
in,  to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  this  ;^oint  in  favour  of  his  sister  Matilda, 
he  had  sent  oyer  deputies  to  entreat  the  presence  of  her 
husband  in  England.  GeoScej,  however,  refused  even  to 
treat  upon  the  subject  with  any  one  but  Matilda's  brother, 
and  the  earl,  though  unwillingly,  now  seized  the  time  of 
Stephen's  illness  to  hasten  back  to  Erance,  and  beseech 
Geoffrey  to  come  over  to  his  wife's  aid  with  all  troops  that 
he  could  levy. 

Geoffrey's  affection  for  Matilda,  however,  was  but  small ; 
and  although  he  sometimes  made  a  show  of  yielding  to  her 
appeal,  and  thus  detained  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  Normandy 
for  several  months,  he  ultimately  refused  to  accompany  him 
back  to  England,  but  permitted  him  at  his  wife's  request  to 
carry  over  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  the  princess,  in  the  hope 
of  exciting  some  new  interest  in  her  favour. 

Before  the  earl  left  Normandy  he  aided  the  Count  of  Anjou 
in  gaining  possession  of  a  great  part  of  that  duchy ;  but  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  year  1142,  the  progress  which  Stephen 
was  making  in  England  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  earl  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  bis  sister.  Matilda  by  this  time 
was  closely  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Oxford,  where  she  soon 
found  herself  straitened  for  provisions ;  and  Gloucester  setting 
sail  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  her  situation,  arrived 
soon  after  at  Wareham,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  which 
was  then  an  important  city,  belonging  to  himself.  The  castle, 
however,  which  had  been  taken  by  Stephen,  was  garrisoned 
with  his  troops  ;  and  the  earl,  anxious  to  draw  the  king  firom 
Oxford,  besieged  "Wareham  and  Lulworth  castles,  and  re- 
duced the  Isle  of  Portland,  which  had  been  fortified  by  the 
enemy.  Finding,  however,  that  nothing  could  induce  Stephen 
to  abandon  the  operations  against  Matilda,  he  determined  to 
join  the  army  which  had  been  collected  for  her  service  at 
Wallingford,  issuing  at  the  same  time  a  summons  for  his  own 
partisans  to  meet  him  at  Cirencester.  His  force  now  in- 
creased every  day,  and  he  was  marching  rapidly  to  his  sister's 
deliverance,  when  to  his  surprise  and  joy  he  found  that  she 
had  made  her  escape  from  Oxford,  had  passed  through  the 
midst  of  the  hostile  army  during  the  night,  had  crossed  the 
Thames,  which  she  fortunately  found  frozen  over,  on  foot, 
and  after  a  long  journey  through  the  snow,  had  reached  the 
castle  of  Wallingford  in  safety. 
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The  miraculouB  nature  of  this  escape  served  Matilda  nearly 
as  much  as  a  victory ;  and  the  meeting  with  her  brother  and 
son  increased  her  joy.  The  young  pnnce  was  left  under  the 
care  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  it  would  seem  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  bestowed  particular  pains  upon  Henry's  educa- 
tion. £ut  neither  for  that  nor  any  other  occupation  did 
Gloucester  neglect  the  cause  of  his  sister ;  and  after  frustrat- 
ing the  king  in  various  attempts,  he  attacked  and  totally 
defeated  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilton.  About  the 
same  time  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  made  himself  master  of 
Eouen,  assisted  in  the  siege,  strange  to  say,  bv  Louis  King 
of  IVance,  and  by  a  number  of  persons  who  had  hitherto  dis- 
played the  greatest  zeal  in  the  service  of  Stephen. 

It  was  the  character  of  this  war,  however,  never  to  con* 
tinue  long  favourable  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  ^o  parties. 
K  success  in  arms  was  obtained,  the  balance  was  soon  re- 
stored, by  some  unexpected  misfortune ;  and  scarcely  had  the 
battle  of  Wilton  been  gained,  when  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  talented  of  Matilda's  followers,  Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
was  accidentally  killed  whilst  hunting.  One-half,  however, 
or  nearly  one-half  of  the  country,  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  empress ;  and  in  that  portion  some  degree  of  order 
and  regularity  was  maintained,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom.  There  rapine,  murder,  torture,  pesti- 
lence, famine,  and  despair,  raged  amongst  the  people ;  while 
a  multitude  of  feudal  lords,  owning  the  authority  of  none, 
sanguinary,  remorseless,  and  rapacious,  dwelt  within  the  walls 
of  their  well-guarded  castles,  and  only  issued  forth  to  scourge 
with  new  devastation  the  miserable  country  round  them. 

Perhaps  on  the  whole,  at  this  period  Matilda  was  in  a 
better  situation  than  her  rival ;  and  Stephen,  by  the  various 
violent  acts  which  he  committed,  contributed  to  render  his 
own  position  worse.  He  alienated  the  brave  and  remorseless 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  also  estranged  one  who  had  served  him 
well,  Bigod,  Earl  of  I^orfolk.  Several  other  noblemen  of 
great  power  and  influence  were  arrested  by  his  orders  and 
deprived  of  their  castles;  and  he  gave  much  offence  by 
various  of  his  measures  to  that  important  body,  the  clergy. 
His  losses,  however,  were  more  than  compensated  by  the 
attack  and  capture  of  the  castle  of  Earringdon,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  could  do  nothing  to 
relieve  it ;  and  this  terrible  blow  to  the  cause  of  Matilda  was 
followed  by  the  base  defection  of  the  Earl  of  Chester,  as  well 
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as  that  of  her  own  brotbsr's  yonngeBt  son.  The  town  of 
Bedford  was  ako  taken  by  Stephen,  and  more  tban  one-half 
of  Matilda's  possesmons  and  foUow^rs  were  lost  in  the  space 
of  a  few  moidihs.  Certain  it  is,  thob  in  aEl  the  transactions 
of  these  times,  her  oyerbearing  arrogance,  and  yiolenee  of 
temper,  did  her  more  ii^niy  than  the  arms  of  her  enemies ; 
and  neither  the  mildness,  the  justice,  the  abiHties,  or  the 
devotion  of  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  could  counter- 
balance the  e&cia  of  her  own  unhi^y  disposition. 

Her  husband,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  however,  was  now  in 
possession  of  Normandy,  and  many  of  the  &ialtB  which  he 
had  displayed  in  youth  had  been  corrected  by  experience ; 
but  hopeless  of  his  wife's  success  in  England,  and  anxious  to 
see  his  eldest  son,  he  besought  the  Earl  of  GloucesteriK)  send 
the  yoimg  prince  back  to  Normandy.  With  this  reouest  the 
earl  complied,  though  it  would  seem  unwillingly ;  and  shortly 
after,  Grloucester  Imnself  being  attacked  by  fever,  died  hi  the 
month  of  November,  1146,  leaving  the  cause  of  Matilda 
entirely  hopeless.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
after  a  vain  struggle  to  maintain  her  party  in  the  kingdom, 
the  empress  herse&  set  sail,  and  abandoning  England,  took 
refuge  with  her  husband  in  Normandy. 

She  left  behind  perhaps  scarcely  one  person  who  loved  her, 
and  her  absence  was  probably  advantageous  to  her  cause. 
Stephen's  own  disposition  had  been  soured  by  reverses ;  he 
had  become  jealous,  suspicious,  morose,  inexorable.  One  by 
one,  he  drove  many  of  the  principal  nobles  into  revolt,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  that  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had  so  lately 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Matilda.  New  injuries  were  offered 
to  the  clergy,  and  quarrels  ensued  between  the  ambitious 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
which  Stephen  took  part,  and  soon  brought  upon  his  terri- 
tories the  evils  of  an  interdict. 

These  events  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  next  two 
years ;  and  though  in  tha*  time  the  hatred  of  the  people  to- 
wards Matilda  had  not  decreased,  yet  the  eyes  of  men  began 
to  turn  towards  her  son  Henry,  who,  having  now  reached 
sixteen  years  of  age,  displayed  the  promise  of  great  abilities, 
and  already  possessed  many  graces  of  person  and  demeanour. 
An  invitation  to  return  to  England  was  accordingly  sent  to 
him;  and  many  motives  induced  him  to  comply.  He  felt 
certain  of  support  from  the  Pope  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  now  risen  superior  to  the  Bishop  of 
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Winchester ;  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Herefard,  with  the 
joxmg  Earl  of  Gloucester,  called  eagerly  for  his  presence,  and 
TOonused  him  tbeir  fealty ;  and  his  mother's  nnde,  David, 
King  of  Scotland,  held  out  to  him  hopes  of  still  more  impor- 
tant aaaistanee ;  though  this  was  coupled  with  a  demand, 
that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  in  possession  of  the  three 
northeni  counties  which  he  had  obtained  during  the  struggle 
between  Stephen  and  Matilda.  Everything  promised  him 
success ;  and  escorted  by  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  he  landed 
on  the  coast  of  England — ^it  is  supposed  in  Dorsetshire ;  and 
proceeded  to  join  the  King  of  Scotland  at  Carlisle.  Prom 
the  hand  of  that  monarch  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  nothing  was  thought  of  during  the  winter  months 
but  the  invasion  of  England. 

Henry,  however,  had  either  accepted  the  invitation  too 
soon,  or  his  friends  were  timid  or  faithless.  Stephen  advanced 
with  an  army  to  York,  and  his  son.  Prince  Eustace,  made  in- 
cursions upon  the  territories  of  the  inimical  barons.  David 
remained  at  Carlisle  with  a  force  strong  enough  to  protect 
his  own  territories,  but  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  attempt 
the  invasion  of  England.  The  noblemen  who  had  promised 
Henry  their  foil  support  fiEuled  to  join  him.  The  King  of 
Scotland  would  not  march  without  them ;  and  Henry,  after 
seeing  great  part  of  the  year  wasted  in  inactivity,  returned  to 
Normandy  in  1150,  though  not  till  he  had  created  a  strong 
interest  in  his  favour  amongst  the  barons  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

His  return  to  the  continent  was  very  soon  followed  by  an 
act  which  affected  the  fortunes  of  Henry  during  his  whole 
life ;  and  a  few  preliminary  words  are  necessary  in  order  to 
explain  the  events  which  succeeded.  Not  many  years  before, 
the  well  known  Crusade  under  Louis  the  Young  had  taken 
place,  the  Prench  king  being  moved  to  the  enterprise  both 
by  remorse  for  some  acts  of  inhuman  barbarity  which  he  had 
committed,  and  bv  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard,  one  of  the 
most  singular  ana  eloquent  men  of  his  age.  Some  years 
previous  to  the  period  of  his  taking  the  Cross,  Louis  had 
married  Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  of  &e  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
a  princess  of  beauty,  wit,  and  talent,  eager  passions,  and 
flexible  principles;  who  readily  agreed  to  accompany  her 
husband  to  the  Holy  Land,  determined,  as  it  would  appear, 
from  the  very  first,  to  turn  the  whole  crusade  into  a  mattter 
of  gallantry  and  amusement.     She  was  accompanied   by 
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almost  all  the  ladies  of  her  court ;  and  certamly  from  the 
accounts  we  possess  of  the  levity  with  which  the  expedition 
was  undertaken  and  carried  on,  the  result  that  followed 
might  have  heen  fairly  anticipated. 

Li  regard  to  this  crusade  I  shall  have  more  to  relate  here- 
after. Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  both  the  King  of 
France  and  the  emperor,  who  had  also  taken  the  Cross,  were 
deceived  entirely  by  those  whom  they  believed  to  be  their 
friends.  Louis  was  misled  by  guides,  assailed  unexpectedly 
at  every  turn  by  enemies ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  forces  were 
diminished  in  a  lamentable  degree,  both  by  carnage  and  sick- 
ness, that  he  found  a  temporary  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
Antioch.  There,  however,  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
Eaymond  of  Poitiers,  the  sovereign  of  that  city,  who  was 
also  uncle  to  Eleanor,  the  young  wife  of  the  Erench  king. 

If  Louis  found  repose  in  Antioch  from  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  the  march,  his  mind  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy 
lengthened  tranquillity.  The  levity  of  his  wife's  conduct,  if 
we  may  not  call  it  by  a  harsher  name,  soon  troubled  his 
domestic  peace,  and  drove  him  from  his  place  of  temporary 
repose.  Her  uncle  Raymond,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  his  day,  endeavoured,  it  would  seem,  to  engage  his 
niece  in  the  views  he  entertained  of  extending  his  territories 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch,  and,  through  her  means, 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Louis  and  his  forces.  "What  mode 
of  persuasion  the  Prince  of  Antioch  employed,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Louis  became  jealous  of  Bay- 
mond's  favour  with  his  queen,  and  assured  his  council,  that 
he  had  discovered  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  former  to 
deprive  him  of  Eleanor  by  force,  to  which  scheme  he  asserted 
Eleanor  throughout  was  a  consenting  party. 

Whatever  cause  of  jealousy  might  really  exist  in  regard 
to  Eaymond  of  Poitiers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  if 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  the  writers  of  the  day  may  be 
believed,  that  Eleanor's  incontinence,  while  in  the  east,  was 
great  and  notorious.  She  is  not  only  generally  supposed  to 
have  entered  into  a  criminal  intrigue  with  her  uncle,  but  she 
is  accused  of  the  same  crime  with  a  young  convert  from 
Mahommedism,  and  also  with  a  Mahometan  named  Saladin. 
In  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remark,  that  if  the  writers  who  made  the  charge  intended  to 
designate  the  famous  Saladin  as  the  lover  of  Eleanor,  they 
committed  a  great  error ;  as  it  is  proved  by  the  Arabic,  aa 
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well  as  the  European  writers,  that  not  the  slightest  com- 
munication could  ever  have  taken  place  hetween  Saladin  and 
the  French  princess ;  and  even  if  it  had,  it  must  necessarilj 
have  been  of  a  very  innocent  nature,  as  Saladin  was  at  that 
time  nnder  eleven  years  of  age.  The  fact  of  her  inconti- 
nence, however,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  testimony 
of  "William  of  Tyre,  who  would  not  have  perpetuated  the 
scandal  had  not  his  vast  means  of  information  satisfied  him 
of  the  truth  of  the  tale. 

However  that  may  be,  Louis  was  himself  convinced  of  his 
wife's  guilt ;  and,  with  all  the  intemperate  fury  of  jealousy, 
he  carried  her  forcibly  out  of  Antioch  in  the  midst  of  the 
night,  and  marched  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  Jerusalem. 
From  the  Holy  City,  Louis  wrote  to  the  famous  Suger, 
Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  asking  counsel  as  to  how  he  should  deal 
with  Eleanor.  Suger,  whom  he  had  left  in  France  as  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  who  was  more  a  statesman  than  a 
prelate,  replied  by  advisiug  him  strongly  to  smother  his 
anger  towards  Eleanor,  at  least  till  his  return  to  France ; 
and  the  monarch  wisely  followed  his  advice.  It  was  less 
easy,  however,  to  make  Eleanor  forget  her  anger  at  the 
treatment  she  had  received.  Her  husband  had  become 
hateful  to  her.  She  declared  that  she  had  married  a  monk 
and  not  a  king ;  and  she  did  all  that  was  possible  after  her 
return  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  driving  Louis  to  propose 
or  consent  to  a  divorce. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  prospects  of  Henry  Plantagenet 
were  daily  becoming  more  bright.  Before  the  absolute 
return  of  the  King  of  France  from  the  Crusade,  Eobert, 
Count  of  Dreui,  his  brother,  who  had  preceded  him,  endea- 
voured to  raise  a  civil  war  in  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
deposing  Louis.  It  would  appear  that  Qeoflfrey,  the  father 
of  Henry  and  husband  of  Matilda,  strongly  supported  the 
power  of  the  Eegent  Suger,  and  thus  aided  to  save  the  crown 
for  the  king.  Nevertheless,  various  causes,  into  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter,  induced  Louis  to.  espouse  the  cause 
of  Stephen  on  his  return,  and  to  make  preparations  for  de- 
priving Geoffrey  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  with  the  design, 
it  would  appear,  of  bestowing  it  upon  Eustace,  Stephen's 
son,  who  bad  married  Constance,  sister  of  the  French 
monarch.  Through  the  mediation  of  Suger,  however,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  weak  King  of  France  and 
Geoffirey  Plantagenet,  by  which  Geofl&rey  agreed  to  make 
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oyer  Nonnandy  itself  to  his  son  Hemy,  tbe  King  of  iFrance 
giving  that  prince  fiill  investiture  thereof.  On  his  part, 
Louis  received  the  !N^orman  Yexin,  and  thns  became  pledged 
to  support  the  family  of  Flantagenet  in  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

As  soon  as  these  points  were  settled,  the  Mng  proceeded 
to  the  duchy,  and  performed  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by 
formally  giving  it  up  to  Henry  and  receiving  Ins  homage ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  it  is  supposed,  the  young  duke  for  the 
first  time  beheld  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Erance.  He  was  des- 
tined, however,  to  be  veiy  soon  in  arms  against  her  husband. 
That  weak  afid  unstable  prince  soon  found  occasion  of 
quarrel  against  Geoffi*ey  of  Anjou ;  and  instead  of  attackiDg 
the  father  in  his  dominions,  he  attacked  the  son  in  those 
with  which  he  had  just  invested  him.  Henry,  however,  wsb 
prepared  to  receive  him ;  but  the  war  passed  off  without  any 
remarkable  action,  and  the  King  of  France  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  being  obliged  to  retire  from  Arques  before  his  own 
vassal,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  force. 

A  treaty  of  peace  succeeded ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  tiie  year 
1151,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  died  of  a  fever,  leaving  to  Henry, 
his  eldest  son,  besides  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  with  which 
he  was  already  invested,  the  tibree  remaining  counties  of 
Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine,  comprising  one  of  the  'richest 
and  most  beautiful  district  in  France.  In  order  to  do 
homage  for  these  new  possessions,  Henry  was  once  more 
obliged  to  visit  the  court  of  Erance ;  and  there  he  again  met 
with  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  the  French  king.  It  is  asserted 
that  on  these  occasions  that  princess  became  fascinated  with 
the  demeanour  and  appearance  of  Henry  Flantagenet,  and 
conceived  for  him  the  passion  which  afterwards  terminated 
in  their  union.  Whether  this  might  or  might  not  increase 
her  efforts  for  a  divoifce,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  at  all  events,  she 
employed  evCTy  means  to  urge  that  step  upon  the  king. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  marriage  with  Louis,  her 
fourth  cousin,  was  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  iE^oman 
Church ;  and  Eleanor  took  advantage  of  the  fact  to  press 
upon  the  timid  conscience  of  Louis,  that  they  were  living  in 
a  state  of  incest,  their  marriage  never  having  been  legaJjsed 
by  a  dispensation  from  !Rome; 

Louis,  on  his  part,  had  long  entertained  a  wish  to  sepa- 
rate from  his  criminal  wife,  who,  it  must  be  remembered, 
had  brought  no  male  heirs  to  the  throne  of  France :  but 
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motiyeB  of  pQlicy  liad  Mtherto  restxamed  him ;  for  Tglft^nor 
had  farou^t  him  as  her  dower  the  vast  duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
which  comprised  a  hirge  portioii  of  l^e  south  of  Exance,  and 
the  eyil  consequences  of  suffering  such  an  inheritance  to  be- 
come the  prize  of  any  new  suitor  had  been  Lud  before  Louis 
in  the  strongest  language,  by  his  great  minister  Suger. 
That  minister,  however,  died  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1152 ; 
and  immediately  afiber,  Louis,  calling  a  council  at  Beaugency, 
laid  before  them  his  scruples  regarding  the  consanguinity  of 
Eleanor  and  himself,  together  with  the  fact  that  no  dispensi^ 
tion  had  been  received  firom  the  Pope.  The  clergy  pro- 
nounced the  marriage  null ;  the  sentence  was  confirmed  by 
Papal  authority ;  and  Louis,  who  had  no  pretence  for  keep- 
ing  possession  of  the  territories  which  Eleanor  had  brought 
him  in  marriage,  immediately  resigned  to  her  the  dudiy  of 
Aquitaine,  and  all  its  dependencies. 

Eleanor,  who  had  most  likely  already  fixed  upon  her  future 
hnsband,  set  off  with  all  speed  for  her  duchy ;  and  so  great, 
in  tbose  days,  was  the  desire  of  wealth  and  the  carelessness 
of  reputation,  that  both  the  nephew  of  Stephen,  now  become 
Count  of  Bloia,  and  a  younger  brother  of  Henry,  Qeo&ey 
PlantBgenet,  endeavoured  to  stop  this  fair  Proserpine  in  her 
course,  and  make  her  a  bride  by  force.  The  first  laid  an  am- 
bush at  Tours — the  second  somewhere  farther  on;  but 
Eleanor  contrived  to  escape  both,  and  as  soon  as  she  arrived 
in  Aquitaine  despatched  a  messenger  to  Henry,  giving  him 
notice  that  she  was  ready  to  become  his  wife. 

It  is  probable  l^t  this  was  not  the  first  intimation  of  her 
feelings  which  he  had  received ;  her  call,  at  all  events,  found 
him  ready  and  willing ;  and  he  immediately  set  off  to  join 
her  at  Poitiers,  where  they  were  married  with  somewhat  in- 
decent haste,  within  six  weeks  after  her  divorce  from  her 
former  hustband. 

This  marriage  surprised  and  incensed  Louis  not  a  Httle ; 
but  the  deed  was  done ;  and  Henry  Plantagenet  had  added, 
by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  to 
Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Normandy. 

The  indignation  of  Louis,  or  rather  his  mortification  and 
disappointment,  induced  him  to  seek  confederates  amongst 
his  own  vas8£ds,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  Henry,  who,  in 
hcty  had  injured  him  in  nothing.  In  Anjou  he  stirred  up 
against  that  prince  his  young  broiler  Gleoffrey;  and, 
leaguing  himself  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  disap- 
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pointed  suitor  for  Eleanor's  hand,  with  Eustace,  the  son  of 
Stephen,  King  of  England,  and  with  his  own  rebellious  bro- 
ther the  Count  of  Dreux,  he  attacked  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  laid  siege  to  Neufmarch^. 

It  IS  probable  that  the  confederates  imagined  that  Henry 
had  quitted  Normandy,  for  since  his  marriage  with  Eleanor 
he  had  been  collecting  troops  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  had  reached  Barfleur  for  the  purpose 
of  embarking.  The  news  of  the  invasion  of  his  territories 
reached  him  there,  however,  and  immediately  altering  his 
course,  he  took  the  field  against  Louis,  at  the  head  of  a  bril- 
liant and  chivalrous  army.  Neufmarche  he  could  not  save, 
for  either  from  weakness  or  treachery  it  had  surrendered 
before  his  arrival ;  but  he  drove  the  Erench  out  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  punished  the  King  of  France  by  ravaging  his 
territories  before  his  face;  after  which  he  proceeded  into 
Anjou,  and  suppressed  the  insurrection  which  had  been 
raised  by  his  brother. 

On  his  return,  which  was  speedy,  he  found  that  Normandy 
had  been  again  attacked;  but  Henry  was  ready  to  act 
promptly  against  his  assailants ;  the  Norman  barons  sup- 
ported him  vigorously,  and  willingly ;  Louis  fell  ill  of  a  fever ; 
his  army  mouldered  away ;  and  the  overtures  for  peace  which 
were  made  by  the  young  Duke  of  Normandy  were  gladly 
received  by  the  Erench  king,  who  was  by  this  time  heartily 
weary  of  a  war  in  which  he  had  reaped  little  but  disgrace.  A 
truce  was  accordingly  concluded,  and  negotiations  were 
entered  upon  for  the  arrangement  of  a  more  durable  peace. 

Henry,  in  the  mean  while,  rewarded  with  great  discrimina- 
tion and  liberality  the  barons  who  had  shown  their  attach- 
ment to  him  in  the  late  war ;  and  the  wisdom  of  such  con- 
duct  [soon  became  apparent,  for  no  sooner  did  he  attempt  to 
renew  the  expedition  to  England,  than  he  found  himself  once 
more  threatened  with  war  from  the  side  of  Erance.  Li  this 
instance  Louis  was  actuated  by  the  solicitations  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  who  was  now  so  peculiarly 
situated,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  and  to 
his  father  that  Henry  should  be  delayed  in  Normandy,  even 
for  a  few  weeks.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  show  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  tottering  throne  of  Stephen  was 
surrounded,  before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  further  proceed- 
ings of  Henry  and  the  Erench  king. 

The  minor  events  which  took  place  in  England,  after 
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Henry  had  left  Dayid,  King  of  Scotland,  at  Carlisle,  and  had 
returned  to  iN'ormandy,  we  may  pass  over  in  silence ;  merely 
stating  that  almost  every  act  of  Stephen  was  calculated  to 
alienate  more  and  more  the  affections  of  his  people — or  rather 
that  portion  of  the  people  which  adhered  to  his  cause ;  for  it 
mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  besides  the  partisans  of  Matilda 
and  her  son,  there  were  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  who 
boldly  dealt  with  all  the  affairs  of  life  as  if  England  were  in 
a  state  of  anarchy,  and  who  recognised  no  authority  but 
their  own  will. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Stephen,  with  an  infatuation 
scarcely  credible,  endeavoured  to  procure  the  consent  of  his 
lay  and  clerical  adherents  to  the  coronation  of  his  son, 
Eustace,  as  his  heir  and  successor.  He  assembled  a  par- 
liament of  all  those  who  had  not  abandoned  him,  and  present- 
ing himself  with  his  son,  made  the  proposal  which  had 
previoxisly  been  concerted  between  himself  and  Eustace. 
The  bishops  and  clergy,  however,  imanimously  rejected  the 
demand,  declaring  that  the  Pope  had  forbidden  the  arch- 
bishop to  consecrate  the  son  of  a  king  who,  against  his  oath, 
had  usurped  the  throne,  and  who,  consequently,  had  no 
hereditary  right  to  transmit  to  his  children.  Even  his  own 
turbulent  brother,  Henry  of  Winchester,  did  not  raise  his 
voice  in  favour  of  Eustace ;  and  Stephen  now  saw,  apparently 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  sought  and  won  the  universal 
hatred  of  the  clergy. 

Eage  and  disappointment  drove  the  king  and  his  son\into 
acts  approaching  those  of  madmen.  They  first  caused  the 
bishops  to  be  confined  to  the  house  in  which  the  deliberations 
had  been  held,  and  vowed  that  they  should  never  go  forth 
till  they  had  yielded  to  the  royal  commands.  But  the  clergy 
maLntamed  their  resolution  with  firmness  and  dignitjr ;  and 
after  some  short  confinement,  the  archbishop  contrived  to 
effect  his  escape,  and  fled  to  France.  The  rest  of  the  pre- 
lates were  then  liberated,  but  their  estates  were  immediately 
seized  by  the  king  with  impotent  rage,  which  soon  subsided, 
and  the  temporalities  of  all  were  restored,  except  those  of  the 
primate,  which  were  retained.  A  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion and  interdict  however  was  immediately  fulminated  by 
the  Pope  against  the  king,  in  case  of  his  remaining  con- 
tumacious, and  the  primate  was  consequently  recalled  to  his 
see. 

As  soon  as  these  xmhappy  disputes  were  somewhat  tran-* 
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quilliBed,  Stephen  turned  liis  efforts  against  vanous  parfciflans 
of  Matilda ;  Ibut  in  so  doing  lie  in  one  or  two  instanoBB  ganre 
offence  to  members  of  his  own  faction,  who  were  allied  to  the 
objects  of  bis  vengeance.  He  at  length,  however,  undertook 
an  enterprise  aimed  more  directly  at  the  empress  herself 
than  at  any  of  her  supporters.  This  was  the  siege  of  the 
castle  of  Wallingford,  which  was  held  out  against  him  by 
Brian  Eitz-Comte,  a  firm  and  steady  friend  of  MaJdlda. 

Pinding  that  fortress  impregnable  by  any  means  then 
known,  except  famine,  Stephen  constructed  a  number  of 
castles  round  it,  by  which  it  would  have  been  completely  cut 
off  &om  all  communication  with  the  neighbouring  couBtzy, 
had  it  not  possessed  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,  which  for  a 
time  enabled  the  garrison  to  obtain  provimons.  To  depriye 
them  of  this  resource,  Stephen  erected  a  fort  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge,  which,  together  with  one  of  the  caatlea,  caJled 
Oraumers,  completed  the  blockade,  and  left  the  gaeriaon 
utterly  without  resource. 

On  finding  himself  thus  shut  out  from  all  supplies,  Brian 
Fitz-Gomte  found  means  to  communicate  his  situation  to 
Henry  Flantagenet,  then  in  iN^ormandy,  and  besought  him 
either  to  come  personally  to  his  aid,  or  to  permit  him  to 
surrender  the  casfcle,  while  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing tolerable  terms.  Such  was  the  summons  which  induced 
Heniy  so  soon  to  make  preparationB  for  quitting  his  bride 
and  taking  the  field  against  Stephen.  But  the  policy  of  his 
enemies  was  of  course  if  possible  to  detain  him  in  Normandy; 
and  Eustace,  Stephen's  son,  applied,  as  we  have  seen,  to  ma 
brother-in-law,  the  King  of  France,  representing  to  him  how 
necessary  it  was  to  prevent  Henry  from  passing  into  England, 
at  least  till  the  castle  of  Waliingford  had  surrendered.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Louis  immediately  prepared  to  renew  the 
war,  returned  the  hostages  which  he  had  received  from  Heniy, 
and  demanded  back  his  own ;  thus  putting  an  end  to  all  those 
expectations  of  peace  which  the  Duke  of  iNormandy  justly 
entertained. 

The  situation  of  Henry  was  now  a  very  difficult  one :  he 
commanded  a  large  and  brilliant  army,  which  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient,  as  the  parties  were  then  situated,  to 
seat  him  on  the  throne  of  England ;  but  he  could  not  leave 
his  prosperous  and  attached  provinces  of  Prance  at  the  mercy 
of  a  fickle,  savage,  and  restless  prince.  Those  subjects  who 
had  shown  him  the  greatest  attachment  would  have  had  just 
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cause  to  complain,  and  abandon  his  cause,  had  he  done  so ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  evident  that  upon  the  fall  or 
Belief  of  the  castle  of  WaUingford  depended  his  chance  of 
ohtaioing  the  crown  of  England. 

Circumstances  had  disposed  a  great  party  in  this  country 
to  support  his  cause  as  soon  as  he  appeared ;  but  many  dared 
not  avow  their  attachment  to  him,  until  they  were  assured 
of  assisiance  and  protection.  At  the  same  time,  while  he . 
had  morally  gained  ground  in  England,  he  had  lost  much  in 
extent  of  temtory  and  military  strength,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently necessary  for  him  to  give  the  moral  power  of  the 
nation  an  opportimity  of  developing  itself,  so  as  to  recover 
for  him  the  phyacal  power  which  had  been  thrown  away. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  showing  his  avowed  adherents 
that  lie  was  ready  at  their  call  to  support  and  defend  them, 
and  by  thus  encouraging  those  who  were  really  disposed  to 
support  him,  but  had  not  yet  declared  themselves  openly,  to 
come  forward  and  give  his  party  that  strength  and  con- 
sistence which  would  render  it  overpowering. 

Sb  had  thus  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  in  endeavouring 
to  meet  at  once  the  calls  of  England  and  Normandy,  he  took 
a  step  which  probably  might  have  lost  him  both,  had  not  his 
own  skill,  courage,  and  activity,  his  affable  manners,  and  his 
wise  foresight,  supplied  in  the  kingdom  the  place  both  of 
arms  and  men,  while  the  popularity  he  had  acquired  in  the 
duchy,  by  his  liberality,  humanity,  and  resolution,  raised  up 
for  him  a  bulwark  in  the  affections  of  the  people  against  the 
attacks  of  Erance.  He  determined  then  upon  dividing  his 
power ;  and,  leaving  a  large  body  for  the  defence  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  set  sail  for  England,  in  person,  with  three  thou- 
sand foot,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  knights. 

His  passage,  though  undertaken  in  the  winter  season,  was 
rapid  and  prosperous ;  but  when  he  arrived,  and  it  was  noised 
abroad  how  small  was  the  force  he  had  brought  with  him,  the 
hearts  of  all  his  English  partisans  sunk ;  and  those  who  were 
doubtful  held  back  &om  a  cause  which  seemed  so  feebly 
supported.  The  fate  of  Henry  trembled  in  the  balance ;  and 
had  he  not  displayed  at  that  moment  a  degree  of  firmness 
and  decision  which  was  sometimes  wantiog  in  after  years,  his 
cause  most  likely  would  have  sank  never  to  rise  agam.  Very 
few  of  the  nobles  of  England  joined  him ;  and  those  who  did 
so,  were  those  only  who  had  ever  shown  themselves  the 
steadfast  Mends  of  his  fjEunily,  and  who  had  nothing  further 
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to  fear  from  the  enmity  of  Stephen.  Others,  it  would  seem, 
who  had  given  him  the  most  positive  promises  of  support, 
now  jEwled  to  join  his  standard ;  and  Henry  found  that  the 
force  with  which  he  was  to  take  the  field  was  quite  out  of 
proportion  with  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion. 

He  did  not  suffer  his  courage  to  sink  in  the  least,  however, 
nor  his  confident  demeanour  to  be  changed.  He  called  his 
friends  to  council ;  he  spoke  to  them  words  of  comfort  and 
assurance;  he  held  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
augmentation  of  their  numbers,  and  ne  only  demanded  of 
them  with  what  great  action  he  had  better  commence  the 
campaign.  Such  conduct  renewed  hope  and  expectation.  It 
was  determined  to  besiege  Malmesbury,  as  the  first  step  to 
relieving  Wallingford,  and  thither  Henry  marched  at  once, 
receiving  but  small  reinforcements  by  the  way.  He  was 
nevertheless  successful ;  the  town  was  speedily  reduced,  and 
the  castle,  with  the  exception  of  one  tower,  fell  into  his 
hands.  This  sudden  and  brilliant  success,  together  with  his 
unexpected  appearance  in  England,  when  Stephen  thought 
he  had  provided  a  sufficient  diversion  to  keep  him  in  Nor- 
mandy, roused  the  king  into  activity,  while  it  gave  fresh 
hopes  to  the  partisans  of  Henry. 

Collecting  an  army  in  haste,  %  Stephen  marched  to  attack 
his  adversary  at  Malmesbury ;  but  Henry  was  strongly  posted 
between  the  walls  of  the  town  and  the  river  Avon,  and  re- 
mained in  his  camp  till  Stephen  prepared  to  cross  the  river 
and  risk  a  battle.  The  elements,  however,  fought  against 
the  imfortunate  usurper.  As  he  approached  to  the  attack, 
a  violent  storm  of  hail  and  snow  dashed  directly  in  the  faces 
of  his  troops,  while  a  cold  and  cutting  wind  benumbed  the 
powers  of  men  who  were  not  accustomed  to  %ht  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  A  retreat  was  conseqiiently  inevitable ; 
and  discomfited  and  disheartened,  Stephen  left  Henry  to 
pursue  his  course,  and  retired  to  London. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  great  accession  of  strength  was 
gained  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  had  long  been  wavering,  joined  him ;  Warwick  castle 
was  given  up  to  him,  and  thirty  other  places  almost  imme- 
diately fell  into  his  hands.  Eut  Wallingford  castle  was 
already  reduced  to  a  terrible  state  of  famine,  by  the  forts 
which  Stephen  had  built  round  it ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  Hemy 
marched  to  its  relief,  passed  in  arms  through  the  midst  of  the 
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enemy's  forts,  tlirew  provisions  into  Wallingford,  and  then 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  principal  castle  which  Stephen 
tad  built  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  king  once  more  took  the  field ;  and 
accompanied  by  his  son  Eustace,  by  William  of  Ipres,  and  a 
large  body  of  feraban9ois,  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  by 
many  others  of  the  English  nobility,  and  outnumbering  the 
army  of  Henry,  notwithstanding  all  the  accessions  it  hiui  re- 
ceived, he  marched  towards  Wallingford,  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  giving  battle  to  his  enemy.  Henry,  on  his  part, 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  king's  advance,  than  he  determined  to 
meet  him  in  the  field.  Thought  he  knew  his  own  force  to  be 
inferior  to  that  of  Stephen,  he  judged  well,  that  a  display  of 
valour  and  enterprise  is  never  lost  upon  brave  men.  In 
order  to  open  the  passage  across  the  nver,  he  attacked  and 
took  by  storm  the  fort  which  Stephen  had  built  to  command 
the  bridge,  and  then  marched  out  of  his  camp  to  meet  his 
adversary,  leaving,  as  if  to  mark  his  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  a  considerable  body  of  his  army  to  carry  on  the  siege 
of  Craumers. 

The  battle,  which  seemed  inevitable,  did  not,  however,  take 
place.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  it  would  appear,  had  already 
opened  a  secret  communication  vdth  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  -with  many  other  nobles  and  prelates,  regarding 
some  means  of  terminating  the  civil  contest  which  had  so 
long  desolated  the  land.  The  earl  himself  was  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  patriotic  motives ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  apd  the  persons 
with  whom  he  was  concerned,  had  no  other  views  than  those 
of  BO  balancing  the  two  contending  parties  in  the  kingdom 
as  to  retain  the  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
place  the  greater  s$are  in  those  of  Henry  of  Wmcbester 
himself. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  bishop  did  not  appear 
in  the  transaction  at  all ;  but  while  Stephen  was  concerting 
the  plan  of  the  approaching  battle  with  his  son  and  the 
leaders  of  the  mercenaries,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  called  the 
principal  English  noblemen  in  the  camp  together,  and  ad- 
dressed them,  we  are  told,  with  great  eloquence.  The  exact 
words  used  by  the  earl  cannot  of  course  be  given ;  but  Lord 
Lyttleton,  from  a  comparison  of  various  authorities,  has  com- 
posed a  speech,  which  we  may  regard  as  substantially,  though 
not  actually,  Arundel's  address  to  the  barons  of  Stephen's 
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army ;  and  offering  so  masterly  a  picture  of  tlie  evils  of  tibe 
times,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  a  part,  notwithstanding 
the  len^h  of  the  quotation. 

"  It  IS  now  about  sixteen  years,"  said  the  earl,  ^  that  on  a 
doubtful  and  disputed  claim  to  the  crown,  the  rage  of  civil 
war  has  almost  continually  infested  this  kingdom.  During 
this  melancholy  period,  how  muck  blood  has  been  shed! 
What  devastations  and  misery  have  been  brought  on  the 
people !  The  laws  have  lost  their  force — ^the  crown  its  autbo- 
ritj ;  licentiousness  and  impurity  have  shaken,  all  the  foun- 
dations of  public  security.  This*  great  and  noble  nation  has 
been  delivered  a  prey  to  the  basest  of  foreigners,  the  abo- 
minable scum  of  !Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Bretagne,  robbers 
rather  than  soldiers,  restramed  by  no  laws,  divine  or  human  ; 
tied  to  no  country,  subject  to  no  prince,  instruments  of  all 
tyranny,  violence,  and  oppression.  At  the  same  time,  our 
cruel  neighbours,  the  Welsh  and  the  Scotch,  calHng  tbem- 
selves  alHes  or  auxiliaries  to  the  empress,  but  in  reality 
enemies  and  destroyers  of  England,  have  broken  their  bounds, 
ravaged  our  borders,  and  taken  from  us  whole  provinces, 
which  we  never  can  hope  to  recover :  while,  instead  of  em- 
ploying our  united  force  against  them,  we  continue  tbns 
madly,  without  any  care  of  our  public  safety  or  national 
honour,  to  turn  our  swords  against  our  own  bosoms.  'What 
benefit  have  we  gained  to  compensate  all  these  losses,  or 
what  do  we  expect  P  When  Matilda  was  mistress  of  the 
kingdom,  though  her  power  was  not  yet  confirmed,  in  what 
manner  did  she  govern  ?  Did  she  not  make  even  those  of 
her  own  faction  and  court  regret  the  k^ng  ?   was  not  her 

Eride  more  intolerable  still  than  his  levity  ?  her  rapine  than 
is  profuseness  ?  Were  any  years  of  his  reign  so  grievous  to 
the  people,  so  ofSsnsive  to*  the  nobles,  as  the  first  days  of 
hers  r  When  she  was  driven  out,  did  Stephen  correct  his 
former  bad  conduct?  Did  he  dismiss  his  odious  foreign 
favourite.  Did  h©  discharge  his  lawless  foreign  hirdings, 
who  had  so  long  been  the  scourge  and  the  reproach  of 
England  ?  Have  not  they  lived  ever  since  upon  free  quarter, 
by  plundering  our  houses  and  our  cities  P  And  now,  to 
complete  our  miseries,  a  new  army  of  foreigners,  Angevins, 
Gascons,  Poitevins,  I  know  not  who,  are  come  over  with 
Henry  Plantagenet,  the  son  of  Matilda ;  and  many  more  no 
doubt  will  be  called  to  assist  him,  as  soon  as  ever  his  affidrs 
abroad  will  permit ;    by  whose  help,  if  he  be  victorious, 
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England  must  pay  tiie  price  of  the  semoes ;  our  lands,  our 
hanourSy  must  be  tlie  lure  of  these  rapacious  inyadera.  But 
suppose  we  should  have  the  fortune  to  con^[ii0r  for  Stephen ; 
what  win  be  the  consequence?  Will  Yictoiy  teach  him 
moderation  P  Will  he  learn  from  securily  that  regard  to  our 
libesties  which  he  could  not  learn  from  danger  P  Alas !  tiie 
onlj  fruit  of  our  good  success  will  be  this : — ^the  estates  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  others  of  our  countrymen,  who 
have  now  quitted  the  party  of  the  king,  will  be  foneited,  and 
new  confiscations  will  accrue.  But  let  us  not  hope  that,  be 
our  yictoiy  ever  so  complete,  it  will  give  any  lasting  peace  to 
this  kingdom.  Should  Henry  fisdl  in  this  battle,  there  are 
two  other  brothers  to  succeed  to  his  claim,  and  support  his 
&ctiGai ;  perhaps  with  less  merit,  but  certainly  with  as  much 
ambition  as  he.  What  shall  we  do  then  to  free  ourselves 
from  all  these  misfortunes  P  Let  us  prefer  the  interest  of 
ovEc  country  to  that  of  our  party,  and  to  all  those  passions 
which  are  apt  in  civil  dissensions  to  inflame  zeal  into  mad- 
ness, and  to  render  men  the  blind  instruments  of  those  rery 
evils  which  they  fight  to  avoid.  Let  us  prevent  all  the  crimes 
and  all  ihe  horrors  that  attend  a  war  of  this  kind,  in  which 
conquest  itself  is  full  of  calamity,  and  our  most  happy  vio- 
tones  deserve  to  be  celebrated  by  tears.  Nature  herself  is 
dismayed,  and  shrinks  back  from  a  combat  where  every  blow 
that  we  strike  may  murder  a  friend,  a  relation,  a  parent. 

#  •  *  •  • 

•  *  •  •  # 

It  :ffi  in  our  power  to  end  the  controrersy  both  safely  and 
honourably  by  an  amicable  agreement,  not  by  the  sword. 
Stephen  may  enjoy  the  royal  dignity  for  his  life,  and  the  suc- 
cession may  be  secured  to  the  young  Duke  of  Normandy,  with 
such  a  present  rank  in  the  state  as  befits  the  heir  of  the 
crown.  The  bitterest  enemies  of  the  king  must  acknowledge 
that  he  is  valiant,  generous,  and  good-natured ;  his  warmest 
friends  cannot  deny  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  rashness  and 
indiscretion.  Both  may  therefore  conclude  that  he  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  royal  authority,  but  that  he  ought  to 
be  restrained  from  a  further  abuse  of  it ;  which  can  be  done 
by  no  means  so  certain  and  effectual  as  what  I  propose ;  for 
thus  his  power  will  be  tempered  by  the  presence,  the  coun- 
selia,  and  influence  of  Prince  Henry,  who  from  his  own* 
interest  in  the  weal  of  the  kingdom  which  he  is  to  inherit, 
wiU  always  have  a  right  to  interpose  his  advice,  and  even  his 
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authority,  if  it  be  necessaiy,  against  any  future  violation  of 
our  liberties,  and  to  procure  an  effectual  redress  of  our 
CTievances,  which  we  have  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  If  all  the 
English  in  both  armies  unite,  as  I  hope  that  they  may,  in  this 
plan  of  pacification,  they  will  be  able  to  give  the  law  to 
loreigners,  and  oblige  both  the  king  and  the  duke  to  consent 
to  it.  This  will  secure  the  public  tranquillity,  and  leave  no 
seci^t  stings  of  resentment  to  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  a  suf- 
fering party,  and  produce  future  disturbances.  As  there 
will  be  no  triumph,  no  insolence,  no  exclusive  right  to  favour 
on  either  side,  there  can  be  no  shame,  no  anger,  no  uneasy 
desire  of  change.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  aQl  must  wish  to  support  what  all  have  established.  The 
sons  of  Stephen,  indeed,  may  endeavour  to  oppose  it ;  but 
their  efforts  will  be  fruitless,  and  must  end  very  soon  in  their 
fltebmission  or  their  ruin.  Nor  have  they  any  reasonable  cause 
^o  complain.  Their  father  himself  did  not  come  to  the  crown 
by  hereditary  right.  He  was  elected  in  preference  to  a 
woman,  and  ^m  infant,  who  were  deemed  not  capable  of 
ruling  a  kingdom.  By  that  election  our  allegiance  is  bound 
to  him  during  his  life ;  but  neither  that  bond,  nor  the  reason 
for  which  we  chose  him,  will  hold  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
successor.  Henry  Plantagenet  is  now  grown  up  to  an  nge  of 
maturity,  and  every  way  qualified  to  succeed  to  the  crown. 
He  is  the  grandson  of  a  king  whose  memory  is  dear  to  us, 
and  the  nearest  heir  male  to  him  in  the  course  of  descent. 
He  appears  to  resemble  him  in  all  his  good  qualities,  and  to 
be  worthy  to  reign  over  the  Normans  and  English,  whose 
noblest  blood  united,  enriches  his  veins.  Normandy  has 
already  submitted  to  him  with  pleasure.  Why  should  we 
now  divide  that  duchy  from  England,  when  it  is  so  greatly 
the  interest  of  our  nobility  to  keep  them  always  connected  ? 
If  we  had  no  other  inducement  to  make  us  desire  a  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  Stephen,  this  would  be  sufficient. 
Our  estates  in  both  countries  will  by  that  means  be  secured, 
which  otherwise  we  must  forfeit  in  the  one  or  the  other, 
while  Henry  remains  possessed  of  Normandy;  and  it  will 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  drive  him  from  thence,  even  though 
we  should  compel  him  to  retire  from  England.  But,  by 
amicably  compounding  his  quarrel  with  Stephen,  we  shaJl 
maintain  all  our  interests,  private  and  public.  His  greatness 
abroad  will  increase  the  power  of  this  kingdom ;  it  will  make 
us  respectable  and  formidable  to  Erance.    England  will  be 
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the  head  of  all  those  ample  dominions,  which  extend  from 
the  British  Ocean  to  the  Pyrennean  mountains.  By  go- 
verning in  his  youth  so  many  different  states,  he  will  learn 
to  goyem  us,  and  come  to  the  crown  after  the  decease  of 
King  Stephen,  accomplished  in  all  the  arts  of  good  policy. 
His  mother  has  willingly  resigned  to  him  her  pretensions ; 
or  rather,  she  acknowledges  that  his  are  superior.  We 
therefore  can  have  nothing  to  apprehend  on  that  side.  In 
every  view,  our  peace,  our  safety,  the  repose  of  our  con- 
sciences, the  quiet  and  happiness  of  our  posterity,  will  be 
firmly  established  by  the  means  I  propose.  Let  Stephen 
continue  to  wear  the  crown  that  we  gave  him  as  long  as  he 
lives ;  but  after  his  death,  let  it  descend  to  that  prince  who 
alone  can  put  an  end  to  our  unhappy  divisions.  If  you 
approve  my  advice,  and  will  empower  me  to  treat  in  vour^ 
names,  I  will  immediately  convey  your  desires  to  the  kIih^ 
and  the  duke."  ■* 

"Whether  such  was  the  substance  of  the  earl's  speech  or 
not,  the  effect  of  what  he  did  say  was  to  win  over  to  his 
opinion  all  the  barons  present,  apparently  without  exception. 
The  arguments  he  had  used  were  repeated  to  the  soldiery, 
and  the  truth  of  his  statements,  the  influence  of  the  leaders, 
and  probably  the  instigation  of  secret  agents  employed  by 
the  earl  and  his  friends,  had  as  great  an  effect  in  their  ranks 
as  amongst  the  nobles ;  so  that  ere  the  king  had  concluded 
his  consultation  with  William  of  Ipres,  there  was  a  general 
outcry  in  the  army  for  peace  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  The  earl  himself  communicated  what  may 
be  termed  the  decision  of  the  nobles  to  the  king,  Eustace, 
and  William  of  Ipres  assembled  in  council,  and  the  effect 
iipon  each  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  their  various 
characters.  Stephen  was  overwhelmed,  and  thunderstruck. 
William  of  Ipres,  not  less  surprised,  was  enabled  by  cunning 
to  restrain  his  rage  and  vexation,  well  knowing  that  his  mer- 
cenaries were  fewer  than  the  English  in  Stephen's  army,  and 
very  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  two  armies,  should  they 
join  together,  which  was  not  at  all  unlikely  to  be  the  case,  if 
the  earl's  proposal  were  rejected  by  the  kmg.  Eustace  was 
all  fire  and  indignation  to  see  himself  thus  by  a  word  stripped 
of  all  hope  of  that  crown  which  he  looked  upon  as  his  here- 
ditary right. 

Stephen,  however,  was  obliged  to  yield,  where  he  had  no 
power  to  resist ;  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  proceeded  to  offer 
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the  same  terms  to  Hemj,  hmiag  prepared  the  way  by  secret 
intrigues  with  the  English  leaders  in  that  prince's  army. 
Henry  was  as  nnwilling  as  Stephen,  and  as  confident  of 
success  if  the  contest  were  lefb  to  the  decision  of  arms ;  but 
he  also  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  a  conference  tpok  place 
between  him  and  Stephen,  with  the  infant  stream  of  the 
Thames  between  them.  The  two  princes  were  without  at- 
tendants,, so  that  no  one  can  tell  what  passed  during  this 
interview ;  but  the  result  was  a  short  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace  on  the  basis 
proposed. 

Eustace,  however,  on  his  part,  declared  that  he  would  con- 
sent to  no  treaty  so  injurious  to  his  interests,  retired  to 
Cambridge,  gathered  together  a  small  army,  and  supported 
by  the  Earl  of  Northampton  and  some  others,  waged  war 
upon  his  own  account.  Henry  kept  the  truce  with  good 
faith ;  but  one  of  the  conditions  most  advantageous  to  him 
he  took  care  to  see  executed.  This  stipulation  was,  that 
Stephen  himself  should  destroy  the  castle  of  Craumers,  whicb 
was  accordingly  done.  The  formal  treaty  of  peace,  however, 
was  still  unconcluded  when  the  suspension  of  arms  termi- 
nated ;  and  the  war  was  resumed  on  both  parts,  though  with 
much  greater  advantage  to  Henry  than  to  his  adversary. 

The  young  Duke  of  Normandy  had  soon  an  opportunity 
of  showing  himself  superior  to  his  adversary,  not  only  in 
military  skill,  but  also  in  moderation  and  justice.  The 
Q-ovemor  of  Oxford  and  a  large  body  of  Stephen's  soldiery, 
having  made  an  incursion  into  the  territories  possessed 
by  Henry,  that  prince  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
he  coidd  most  speedily  collect,  met  the  enemy,  attacked  and 
routed  them,  taking  prisoners  no  less  than  twenty  knights. 
The  rest  of  the  routed  force  was  pursued  to  the  gates  of 
Oxford  by  his  cavalry,  under  inferior  ofScers,  who  then  pro- 
ceeded to  retaliate  upon  Stephen,  by  pillaging  the  country 
&r  and  wide.  On  their  return,  however,  they  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  Henry  commanded  everything 
which  had  been  taken  as  booiy  to  be  restored  as  far  as 
possible,  and  he  added  words  which  rapidly  spread  from  mouth 
to  mouth:  "It  is  not  to  plunder  the  people  that  I  came 
into  England,"  he  said,  "  but  to  deliver  them  from  the 
exactions  of  the  great." 

Nottingham  and  Stamford  fell  into  Henry's  hands  very 
shortly  a^r  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  the  former 
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being,  taken  by  storm,  the  latter  costing  only  the  si^e  of  a 
few^  days ;  and  though  Stephen  in  retiun  oaptured  Ipswich 
caftible  from  the  Duke  of  ^Norfolk,  yet  the  balance  of  success 
vas  much  in  &your  of  Henry. 

Ijx  the  midst  of  these  events,  Eustace,  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  caonelnsion  of  a  peace  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  was  removed  by  death  from  the  troublous  scene 
into  which  his  violent,  impetuous,  and  daring  spirit  must  in* 
evi^bly  have  brought  new  elements  of  conmsion  had  he 
lived.  Although  those  were  ages  of  suspicion,  and  although 
poison  was  as  common  as  the  dagger,  or  the  sword,  in  re* 
moving  an  obstinate  enemy,  I  have  never  found  the  death  of 
Eustace  ascribed  to  any  unfair  means.  He  had  commanded 
his  men,  on  some  occasion  of  offence,  to  pillage  the  lands  of 
the  abbey  of  Saint  Edmond's-bury,  and  even  to  cut  down  the 
ripe  com  belonging  to  the  monks.  He  remained  under  the 
heat  of  the  summer  sun,  it  would  seem,  to  see  these  orders 
performed,  and  was  immediately  seized  with  a  calenture, 
attended  with  violent  frenzy,  which  ended  his  life  in  a  few 
days^  A  similar  &te  attended  his  friend  the  Earl  of  !North* 
ampton,  to  whose  instigation  many  of  hia  evil  actions  are 
attributed. 

The  death  of  another  great  nobleman,  distinguished  by 
m€aB  than  ordxaary  rapacity  and  baseness,  is  recorded  about 
the  same  time.  This  was  the  Earl  of  Chester,  who  was 
poisoned  by  one  of  his  own  vassals,  anjd  whose  death  was  in 
some  degree  a  relief  to  both  parties,  from  each  of  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  extort  advantages  in  the  most  unworthy 
manner. 

Stephen's  spirits  sunk  upon  the  death  of  Eustace.  His 
other  son,  William,  was  in  no  degree  fitted  to  fill  the  throne 
of  England,  or  to  ccoitest  the  crown  with  Henry  Flantagenet« 
The  Inng  was  aware  that  such  was  the  case,  as  well  as  the 
prince  himself;  and  all  obstades  being  removed  from  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  AFundel,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  it  up  with 
much  eagerness,  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
barons  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  supposed  that  they  thus  acted 
with  a  view  of  neutralising  the  power  of  Henry  by  the  power 
of  Stephen,  and  the  power  of  Stephen  by  that  of  Henry ; 
whexeas,  had  either  of  those  two  princes  totally  overcome 
his  ri;iral  by  force  of  arms,  the  authority  so  gained  would 
have  been  stEJOELcient  to  afford  the  means  of  punishing  past 
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offences,  of  resuming  grants  unjustly  made,  of  revoking  dan- 

§eroiis  privileges,  and  doing  away  unreasonable  immunities, 
uch  power  men,  who  had  lived  a  corrupt  life  and  were  filled 
with  evil  desires,  were  not  likely  to  see  placed,  without  re- 
luctance, in  the  hands  of  any  one ;  and  they  laboured,  there- 
fore, effectually  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  Henry 
and  Stephen.  A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  "Win- 
chester, in  the  end  of  November,  1153,  by  writs  from  both 
princes,  and  there  a  treaty  was  drawn  np  upon  terms  pre- 
viously arranged.  But  as  this  council  was  scantily  attended 
by  the  lay  barons  of  the  empire,  another  parliament  was  called 
to  meet  Stephen  and  Henry  at  Oxford,  and  by  it  the  con- 
vention agreed  upon  was  confirmed  and  ratified. 

By  the  agreement  now  entered  into,  Henry  was  adopted 
by  Stephen  as  his  son  and  successor,  and  his  heir  hy  here- 
ditary  right.  The  words  are  extraordinary,  but  it  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  whole  context  of  the  document,  that  Stephen 
merely  intended  to  imply  that  the  kingdom  was  to  descend 
to  Henry's  heirs  by  hereditary  right.  For  this  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  kmg,  Henry  did  homage,  and  swore  fealty 
to  Stephen,  and  at  the  same  time  granted  and  confirmed  to 
"William,  Stephen's  surviving  legitimate  son,  all  the.  posses- 
sions which  his  father  had  enjoyed  in  England  or  Erance 
before  his  usurpation  of  the  throne,  and  also  all  that  William 
himself  possessed  in  right  of  his  wife,  or  which. had  been 
given  to  him  by  Stephen ;  adding  to  all  this  several  other 
estates  of  considerable  value,  amongst  which  was  the  honour 
of  Pevensey. 

Thus  this  most  singular  document  proceeds  with  the  moat 
extraordinary  anomalies.  Henry,  who  appears  to  have  been 
contending  for  the  kingdom  from  his  birth,  as  his  own  here- 
ditary property,  now  claims  all  rights  to  it  by  the  gifb  of 
Stephen.  It  is  upon  that  concession,  and  upon  Stephen's 
adoption,  that  he  builds  his  claim ;  and  yet  he  himself  con- 
fers upon  William,  Stephen's  son,  all  the  territories  and 
estates  which  he  is  to  possess,  while  Stephen's  son  agrees  to 
hold  them  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  does  homage  to 
him  for  the  very  lands  in  England  which  had  been  given  him 
by  his  father.  In  his  homage,  however,  there  is  a  saving 
clause  to  the  p^port  that  he  shall  be  free  from  feudal  service 
to  the  duke  it  B^nry  fail  in  his  engagements  to  the  king ; 
and  the  same  is  observable  in  regard  to  the  oaths  of  the 
nobles  to  Henry  and  to  Stephen:  the  first  receiving  the 
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homage  of  his  former  adversaries,  with  a  saving  of  their  alle- 
giance to  Stephen^  and  also  with  the  intimation  that  the 
homage  was  only  so  lon^  binding  as  he  should  keep  his 
engagements  with  the  kmg.  To  Stephen,  the  barons  of 
Henry's  party  did  homage,  and  swore  allegiance,  upon  con* 
dition  that  he  kept  his  engagements  with  the  duke ;  and  the 
dergy,  shielded  under  the  happy  plea  of  neutrality,  held  out 
to  both  parties  the  menace  of  ecclesiastical  censures  in  case 
of  any  infraction  of  the  treaty ;  implying  thereby  the  much 
more  important  threat,  of  employing  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  influence  against  the  defaulter.  This,  they  were 
not  only  likely,  but  certain  to  do,  as  by  the  convention  they 
assured  to  themselves  the  confirmation  of  all  grants  and 
restitutions  which  had  been  made  by  the  king  to  the  Church. 
This  was,  in  fact,  putting  the  great  seal  upon  the  treaty. 
But  Henry  took  care  to  stipulate  for  some  advantage  to  him- 
self, beside  the  remote  prospect  of  the  crown  after  Stephen's 
death.  He  required  and  received  proper  security  that  the 
forts  and  castles  of  the  kingdom  shoida  be  given  up  te  him, 
on  the  decease  of  the  king,  and  that  Stephen  should  act  in 
all  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  except  the  mere  administration  of 
justice,  by  his  advice. 

Henry  was  now  King  of  England  in  almost  everything 
but  name;  and  other  secret  articles  it  would  seem  were 
added  to  the  treaty,  though  not  published  in  Stephen's  de- 
claration, which  increased  the  power  of  the  young  duke.  We 
cannot  very  well  trust  to  the  historians  of  that  time  for  the 
wording  of  each  article ;  but  two  of  them,  which  were  speedily 
afterwards  published  under  the  authorit;^  of  the  gre&t  coimcil, 
provided  that  all  castles  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen 
should  be  immediately  demolished,  and  that  all  foreign  troops 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  evils  committed  by  the  mercenaries  I  have  already 
spoken  of.  The  evils  of  the  castles  which  had  been  built 
were  certainly  not  less,  for  they  had  almost  universally 
become  dens  of  petty  tyrants,  within  the  walls  of  which  every 
sort  of  horror  and  abomination  was  perpetrated.  Thus,  these 
additional  articles  of  the  treaty  were  amongst  the  most 
popular  that  it  contained ;  and  it  was  moreover  known  that 
these  two  articles  had  been  insisted  on  by  Henry.  Stephen, 
howeyer,  though  weaker  than  his  rival  in  every  respect, 
though  unable  te  resist  him  in  the  field,  or  to  contend  with 
him  in  the  cabinet,  had  once  again  the  folly  to  select  the 
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most  unpopular  act  tliat  he  could  commit  as  his  pcdnt  of 
lesistance  against  his  competitor.  He  was  eaeily  preivailed 
upon  to  pemxrm  neither  his  dangerous  task  of  demolishi^ 
the  caetles,  nor  to  take  the  unpleasant  step  of  dismissing  the 
mercenaries.  Hemy  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  He  exposed 
to  the  parliament  of  Dunstable  the  infraction  of  the  tretAsy^ 
which  had  been  committed  by  Stephen,  and  though  that 
monarch  scarcely  thought  fit  to  cover  his  evasion  with  a 
decent  veil,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  chose  rather  to  submit 
than  plunge  into  a  new  war :  satisfied  with  having  gwasd 
the  great  advantage  of  displaying  himself  as  the  chsmspion 
of  the  popular  cause  against  two  of  the  greatest  nuisanees 
of  the  times. 

Other  causes  perhaps  might  combine  with  wise  modeia- 
tien  to  prevent  hmi  from  resenting  the  conduct  of  Stephen. 
He  was  now  anxious  to  return  to  Normandy,  which  province, 
as  he  had  expected,  had  been  assailed  by  Louis  during  his 
absence  from  his  continental  dominions.  The  French  mo- 
narch, however,  had  not  shown  any  great  activity,  or  reaped 
any  very  remarkable  success.  The  town  and  castle  of  Vernon 
taken,  and  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  town  of  Vemeuil, 
comprised  all  the  feats  he  had  performed,  if  we  except  the 
&ct  of  his  having  excited  some  of  the  nobles  of  Aguitaine 
to  revolt  against  their  new  sovereign. 

No  sooner  did  Henry  arrive  in  Normandy  than  he  hast- 
ened to  quell  the  insurrection  excited  by  Louis  in  Aquitaine, 
nor  did  he  find  any  difficulty  in  accomplishing  that  object. 
He  showed  himself 'lenient  and  moderate  to  the  rebels ;  and 
with  the  same  wise  policy,  on  his  return  to  Normandy,  he 
sought  not  to  take  vengeance  upon  Louis,  but  obtained  from 
him  by  negotiation  a  restitution  of  all  which  had  been  cap* 
tured  on  the  payment  of  a  trifling  sum.  He  left  no  means 
untried,  indeed,  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  French  king, 
and  found  it  not  difficult  to  do  so,  though  the  favour  of  one 
so  weak  and  unstable  was  too  uncertain  a  possession  to  be  a 
very  valuable  acquisition. 

Henry  had  now  been  nrarried  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
Eleanor  had  already  given  an  heir  to  his  dominions.  She 
was  again  pregnant,  when  messengers  from  England  an- 
nounced to  Henry  the  unexpected  death  of  Stephen.  The 
young  sovereign,  however,  as  if  to  show  his  confidence  in  his 
own  power,  reused  to  rise  from  before  the  castle  of  a  revolt- 
ing baron^  which  he  was  thi^  besieging,  even  to  put  on  the 
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Grown  of  England.  But  as  soon  as  lie  had  reduced  his  vassal 
to  obedience,  Hemy  hastened  to  Bouen,  \diere  he  conferred 
with  his  mother,  the  Empress  Matilda,  who  now  agreed  to 
remain  in  ^Normandy;  and  thongh  she  made  no  formal  re- 
nunciatiQai  of  her  title  to  the  crown,  she  left  her  son  to  base 
Us  claim  both  upon  her  own  rights  and  upon  the  treaty  of 
Windiester.  ^This  being  settled,  Henryand  Eleanor  proceeded 
to  Eadleur,  in  order  to  embark  for  Englanil ;  but  the  weather 
was  tempestuous,  the  wind  contrary,  the  knowledge  of  seamen 
in  those  days  but  small,  and  Henry  and  his  wife  were  detained 
upon  the  coast  of  iKTormandy  an  entire  month  before  they 
could  pursue  their  voyage. 

The  state  of  England,  during  this  delay,  furnishes  a  valu- 
able indication  of  the  progress  made  by  society,  even  amidst 
the  horrible  anarchy  and  confusion  of  Stephen's  reign.  No 
preceding  king  since  the  ISanDsai  Conquest  had  died  without 
the  most  terrible  excesses  and  outrages  taking  place  ere  his 
BuccesBor  could  ascend  the  throne  and  grasp  the  sceptre 
firmly;  but  between  the  death  of  Stephen  and  the  arrival  of 
Henry  everybhing  remained  tranquil  and  orderly;  and  we 
may  well  believe  that,  as  evil  ofben  produces  good,  the  tur- 
bulence, the  bloodshed,  the  rapine,  and  the  anarchy,  which 
had  disgraced  the  land  for  so  many  years,  tended  to  make 
men  appreciate  law  and  justice,  see  the  sad  consequences  of 
£uthiesBness  and  treachery,  and  perceive  the  beauty  of  Mth, 
harmony,  and  social  order. 

Henry  and  Eleanor,  with  a  brilliant  train,  landed  on  the 
eoast  of  Hampshire  in  the  beginning  of  December,  after  a 
tempestuous  voyage,  in  which  their  fleet  was  dispersed,  and 
their  own  yessel  very  nearly  wrecked.  The  monarch's  recep- 
tion in  England,  however,  was  quite  sufficient  to  obliterate  all 
recollections  of  the  discomforts  of  the  sea.  At  Winchester, 
to  which  he  immediately  turned  his  steps,  the  nobles  and 
prelates  of  the  land  gathered  round  him  from  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  All  men  felt  that  they  were  delivered  6om  an 
intolerable  yoke :  all  but  thosewho  had  plunged  deeplyinto  the 
rapine  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
of  restored  tranquillity;  and  all,  either  sincerely  or  hypo- 
critically, hailed  Henry  as  a  benefactor  and  deliverer.  His 
journey  &om  Winchester  to  London  was  a  continual  triumph 
ef  the  most  glorious,  because  of  the  most  bloodless  kind. 
The  citizens  of  the  capital  received  him  with  joy  and  acda- 
mactions4  and  on  tiie  Idth  of  December,  1154i,  Henry  and 
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Eleanor  were  crowned  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  witboufc 
any  condition  being  presented  to  the  monarcli,  or  any  terms 
bemg  wrung  from  him,  but  simply  upon  his  taking  the  oath 
usuidly  adnmiistered  to  the  ancient  kings  of  England. 

Thus  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  this  count^  Henry  the 
Second,  not  only  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet  line  of  our 
kings,  but  the  first  who  really  looked  upon  himself  as  king 
of  the  English  people  since  the  overthrow  of  Harold.  He 
had  many  advantaffes  on  ascending  the  throne:  he  was  a 
direct  descendant  Doth  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings  of 
England,  but  he  was  neither  a  Korman  nor  a  Saxon,  and  was 
without  the  peculiar  prejudice  of  either.  "William  the  First, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  governed  England  as  a  foreign  conqueror,  and  we 
can  only  regard  as  his  people  those  Norman  nobles  whose 
swords  upheld  him.  William  Eufus  was  even  more  distin- 
guished than  any  of  his  race  as  a  Norman  tyrant;  and 
Henry  the  Eirst,  though  a  wise  and  politic  prince,  and  far 
superior  to  his  predecessor,  stiU  treated  England  as  a  tri- 
butary country,  to  be  drained  of  its  treasures,  and  to  contri- 
bute its  forces  of  all  kinds  to  augment'  the  possessions  of  his 
family  on  the  continent.  He  was  still  merely  king  of  the 
Normans  in  England,  like  all  his  predecessors;  and  as  I 
have  before  said,  the  race  of  the  English  kings  may  be  looked 
upon  as  commencing  with  Henry  the  Second ;  for  the  turbu- 
lent reign  of  Stephen  can  hardly  be  considered  as  affording 
any  means  of  judging  in  what  way  his  affections  might  have 
turned,  had  he  been  lefb  free  to  act  the  monarch  of  a  united 
land.  As  it  was,  he  seldom  if  ever  reigned  over  more  than 
one  half  of  the  country  at  once ;  and  where  he  did  reign,  he 
was  a  king  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  not  of  the  English 
nation. 

I  have  now  given  a  brief,  and  very  imperfect  view  of  the 
state  of  this  country,  just  before  the  birth  of  Eichard  the 
Eirst,  and  of  the  events  which  through  a  long  series  of 
changing  fortunes,  placed  the  family  of  Plantagenet  upon 
the  throne  of  England.  I  must  next  proceed  to  speak  of 
what  followed  immediately  after  the  birth  of  that  monarch, 
though  of  course  his  own  individual  acts  can  form  no  part  of 
the  tale  during  those  years  of  infancy,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  lives  of  few  men  afford  any  matter  of  interest,  and  re- 
specting which  authentic  records  are  in  almost  all  cases 
extremely  scanty.    It  may  be  weD,  therefore,  to  continue 
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this  sketcli  of  the  p;eneral  history  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
proyinces  then  joined  with  it  under  one  sceptre,  till  such 
ti^l^  as  Bichard  began  to  take  an  active  nart  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  when  it  will  be  time  to  relate  all  tnat  we  know  of  his 
younger  days. 

We  have  seen  that  Eleanor  had  borne  her  husband  one 
son  in  France,  who  was  named  William ;  and  shortly  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  queen,  who  was  pregnant  at 
the  time  of  their  tempestuous  voyage  to  England,  was  deli* 
vered  in  the  city  of  London  of  a  second  son,  named  Henry, 
in  March,  1155.  Amongst  the  first  proceedings  of  Henry  the 
Second,  was  to  settle  the  succession  of  the  crown  upon  these 
two  sons;  and  the  lay  and  spiritual  barons  assembled  in 
parliament  at  Wallingford,  took  the  oath  of  fealty  accord- 
ingly. Not  the  slightest  difficulty  was  made  on  tne  part  of 
the  barons  to  the  performance  of  this  act ;  for  Henry,  since 
his  accession,  had  fully  maintained  his  populariiy,  even  while 
he  liad  taken  measures  for  correcting  abuses  and  remedying 
evils,  which  struck  many  a  severe  blow  at  those  who  had 
unjustly  profited  by  the  disturbances  of  the  last  reign. 

The  most  popular  of  these  measures  he  began  with  first ; 
namely,  the  dismissal  of  all  the  mercenaries;  which  was 
carried  through  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  parlia- 
ment as  then  constituted. .  There  were  great  murmurs,  and 
apparently  some  indecent  threatenings  on  the  part  of  the 
foreign  troops ;  but  the  king's  order  for  them  to  quit  the 
country  was  obeyed  without  resistance,  though  to  the  leaders 
Stephen  had  granted  immense  possessions,  especially  to 
Wmiam  of  Ipres,  whom  he  had  created  Earl  of  Kent.  All 
these  grants  were  now  resumed ;  and  stripped  of  everything 
but  their  movable  wealth,  which  their  dissolute  habits  pro- 
bably rendered  comparatively  small,  the  mercenary  captains 
quitted  a  country  which  they  had  desolated,  and  more  than 
one  retired  in  despair  to  a  monastery. 

The  demolition  of  the  fortresses  which  had  been  left  by 
Stephen,  remained  to  be  accomplished,  and  this  was  also  done 
without  any  serious  difficulty  or  resistance :  but  a  more  dan- 
gerous task  was  next  undertaken  by  Henry,  which  was,  the 
resumption  of  those  crown  lands  which  had  been  alienated 
both  by  Stephen  and  Matilda.  It  was  held  to  be  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  monarchy,  that  all  the  ancient 
demesne  lands  of  the  crown  were  inalienable,  and  conse- 
quently all  these  grants  were  contrary  to  law.    No  length 
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of  poflsession  could  lender  them  valid,  and  the  mamtenaoise 
of  the  royal  dignity  required  a  revenue  which  could  not  be 
supplied  -without  them.  But  still  Hemy  had  to  consider 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  great  baron  in  the  empire  who 
would  not  be  more  or  less  damaged  by  their  resumption,  and 
he  might  very  well  expect  opposition,  from  first  to  last,  in 
the  council  and  in  the  field. 

Hi  was  prompted  to  undertake  the  resumption,  however, 
not  only  by  the  duty  of  vindicating  the  law,  but  by  the 
necessities  of  the  crown,  and  by  his  own  disposifeion,  which 
was  of  a  grasping  nature ;  and  upon  the  whole,  the  resistance 
that  he  met  with  was  very  much  less  than  might  have  been 
expected.  His  first  step  in  the  proceeding  was  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  great  coundl  of  the  nation ;  and  although 
in  this  council  sat  a  great  many  persons  who  were  to  suffisr 
from  the  measure  he  proposed,  yet  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  consent  of  that  assembly,  in  conducting  this  proceeding, 
however,  Henry  showed  a  much  greater  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  and  the  springs  which  moved  the  politics  of 
that  day,  than  Stephen  ever  displayed.  In  resuming  the 
grants,  ne  proposea  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
clergy.  The  superstitious  devotion  of  the  times  prevented 
the  lay  barons  from  murmuring  at  this  as  an  act  of  unlawful 
partiality,  and  the  clergy  were  all  eager  and  desirous  that  a 
proceeding  should  take  place,  marked  by  an  exception  in 
their  favour,  which  confirmed  in  the  strongest  manneer  a 
principle  that  they  had  always  maintained  in  their  dealings 
with  other  men — namely,  that  no  grant  to  the  Church  could 
ever  be  resumed. 

This  probably  may  be  the  secret  of  the  ready  assent  which 
Henry's  proposition  met  with ;  and  no  sooner  was  that  assent 
obtained,  than  he  proceeded  to  put  the  proposed  measure 
into  execution,  showing  therein  a  vigour  and  promptitude 
which  increased  his  power  and  authority,  and  a  moderation 
and  clemency  which  maintained  his  popularity  undiminished. 
The  first  that  attempted  to  oppose  him  was  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  who  during  the  reign  of  Stephen  had  ruled  York- 
shire with  almost  sovereign  sway.  It  would  seem  that  he  did 
not  absolutely  refuse  to  surrender  the  grants  now  resumed, 
but  that  he  certainly  hesitated  to  express  his  acquiescence, 
and  was  making  preparation  for  actual  resistance. 

Henry,  however,  marched  at  onee  in  person  to  settle  Ae 
question,  ere  open  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  earl  found 
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himfldf  compelled  to  obey,  and  make  entire  regtitniion  of  all 
the  crowa  luids.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  Soger  Mortimer 
alid  the  yomig  Earl  of  Hereford  took  arms  on  the  frontiera  of 
Wales,  and  rSosed  to  resign  what  they  had  reeeiyed  for  ffood 
and  meritoeioiiB  services.  The  case  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford, 
indeed,  seems  peculiarly  hard,  for  those  lands  which  were 
now  demanded,  had  been  granted  by  Matilda  to  his  fiither, 
Milo  f^tswaltfflr,  one  of  the  noblest,  most  disinterested,  reso- 
lute, and  unchangeable  of  all  her  friends.  Snt  Homy 
founded  the  lesmnption  upon  the  general  illegality  of  all 
such  grants ;  and  there  were  many  others  similarly  situated 
with  the  young  Earl  of  HerefOTd.  He  could,  thCTefore,  make 
no  dstinetaon  in  resuming  the  demesne,  but  he  might  have 
granted  the  lands  afterwards  to  the  earl  in  the  nature  of  a 
bsififice,  to  be  held  for  his  life,  which  would  hare  been  con- 
sonant to  law  and  justice,  and  honourable  to  the  king's 
gratitude  and  good  feeHng.  Mortimer,  however,  and  his 
ally,  waited  Henry's  coming  in  arms;  but  the  earl  was 
detached  from  the  conspiracy  by  the  exhortatibns  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  persuaded  hiTn  to  resign  the  two 
castles  in  dispute,  and  submit  to  the  king's  pleasure. 

Mortimer,  thus  left  alone,  nevertheless  determined  to  hold 
out,  and  defended  the  three  castles  of  Clebury,  .Wigmore, 
and  Bridgenorth,  agamst  the  forces  of  the  king.  All  three 
were  speedily  captured ;  but  the  career  of  Henr^  had  very 
nearly  terminated  before  the  castle  of  Bridgenorth,  into  which 
Mortimeor  had  thrown  himself,  and  against  which  the  king 
commanded  in  person.  While  he  was  directing  the  opera- 
tions within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
an  arrow  was  aimed  at  Henry  with  unerring  skill ;  and,  had 
not  one  of  his  most  gallant  officers,  Hubert  Saint  Clare,  cast 
himself  between  the  king  and  the  missile,  it  must  have 
pierced  the  monarch's  h^urt.  Saint  Okie  ree^ved  it,  how- 
eTer,  in  his  ov^n  bosom,  and  died  shortly  after  in  the  arms 
of  his  grateful  sovereign;  recommending  his  only  child,  a 
daught^,  to  the  care  of  him  for  whose  me  he  had  given  his 
own.  To  the  honour  of  Henry  be  it  said,  that  he  nobly 
folfiUed  the  trust.  Bridgenorth  soon  after  surrendered  at 
discretion ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Henry  pardoned  Mor- 
timer freely  the  resistance  he  had  made,  contented  himself 
with  resuming  the  grants,  the  restitution  of  which  he  had  at 
first  demanded,  and  took  no  other  vengeance  of  his  revolted 
subject. 

1-2 
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It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  what  a  remarkable  influence 
such  acts  of  clemency  and  moderation  must  have  had  in 
humanising  the  hearts  of  men,  and  softening  the  asperities 
of  a  barbarous  a^e.  No  other  resistance,  that  I  have  dis- 
covered, was  made  to  the  resumption  of  the  grants ;  and 
Henry  proceeded  in  the  same  course  of  policy,  temperance, 
firmness,  and  mildness,  pardoning  offences  against  himseU^ 
and  even  against  his  crown,  with  perhaps  excessive  modera- 
tion ;  trustmg  to  the  vigour  and  sternness  with  which  he 
punished  offences  against  social  rights  and  the  general  secu- 
rity, to  maintain  that  respect  for  his  authority,  which  could 
idone  enable  him  to  be  lenient  without  danger.  In  a  verj 
rapid  manner,  considering  the  long  period  of  anarchy  which 
had  just  passed,  law  and  order,  and  the  even  administration 
of  justice  were  re-established ;  and  to  this  happy  effect,  the 
king's  frequent  presence  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes,  and  hearing  with  his  own  ears, 
greatly  contributed. 

Another  act  of  much  importance  took  place  in  this  most 
bright  and  honourable  period  of  the  kmg's  reign,  which 
was  the  renewal  or  confirmation  of  the  famous  charter  of 
Henry  I. 

Everything  now  promised  Henry,  in  England  at  least, 
internal  peace ;  but  there  remained  much  still  to  be  done : 
he  had  to  guard  against  attack  from  without,  to  suppress  civil 
wars  in  his  continental  possessions,  and  to  risk  a  struggle 
upon  his  northern  frontier  for  the  recovery  of  those  English 
provinces  which  David  King  of  Scotland  had  contrived  to 
seize  upon  during  the  late  contest  for  the  throne.  No 
moment  could  be  more  fiivourable  for  the  attempt  to  regain 
these  provinces,  than  that  which  Henry  chose,  while  Malcolm 
King  of  Scotland,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  David  his 
grandfather,  was  yet  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 

There  was  but  one  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  English 
monarch :  namely,  the  oath  which  he  had  taken,  while  at  the 
court  of  King  David  at  Carlisle,  never  to  resume  those 
counties,  if  he  should  obtain  the  crown  of  England.  Henry, 
however,  was  not  a  great  respecter  of  oaths,  and  in  this  case 
he  did  not  treat  that  which  he  had  taken  at  all  tenderly.  He 
held,  and  probably  with  justice,  that  in  this  instance,  it  was 
in  no  degree  binding,  for  it  had  been  extracted  from  him  at 
a  time  when  he  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  King  of 
Scotland — ^when  that  monarch  had  promised  to  make  great 
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efforts  in  his  favour,  which  were  never  acoomplisBed — and 
when  lie  had  eveiy  reason  to  suppose  that  the  attainment  of 
the  crown  of  England,  which  was  contemplated  in  the  oath, 
was  likely  to  ensue  as  a  consequence  of  jDavid's-  assistance. 
The  corresponding  engagements  of  the  King  of  Scotland  had 
not  heed  fulfilled.  Hemy  had  derived  no  equivalent  advan- 
tage whatsoever,  and,  consequently,  he  might  well  regard  his 
oath  as  of  no  avail.  He  accordingly  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
court  of  Scotland,  to  represent  that  it  was  not  right,  or  just, 
that  this  large  portion  of  England  should  remain  dismem- 
bered from  the  empire.  The  King  of  Scotland  did  not  resist ; 
but,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  restored  to  Henry,  "West- 
moreland, Cumberland,  and  Northumberland,  and  agreed 
to  do  homage  for  the  couniy  of  Lothian,  which  had  been 
conferred  by  Edgar,  one  of  our  Saxon  monarchs,  upon 
Kenneth  III. 

I  have  dwelt  more  particularly  upon  the  circumstances 
which  induced  Henry  to  pay  no  attention  to  his  oath  in 
regard  to  Scotland,  because  another  event  took  place  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  in  which  a  solemn  engagement 
was  directly  violated  on  political  motives,  no  less  strong  than 
those  which  actuated  him  in  the  transaction  with  Scotland, 
but  without  any  moral  justification.  In  order  to  make  the 
proceeding  to  which  I  allude  clearly  understood,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  period  of  Greoffrey,  Count  of 
Anjou,  Henry's  father.  By  tne  will  of  that  prince,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  left  the  three  provinces  of  Maine,  Anjou,  and 
Touraine  to  his  eldest  son ;  but,  by  an  extraordinary  dispo- 
sition made  by  him  on  his  death-bed,  he  forbade  nis  own 
body  to  be  buried  till  Henry  should  take  an  oath  positively 
to  perform  every  part  of  the  will,  before  he  knew  the  con- 
tents thereof.  The  dying  prince  induced  the  nobles  who 
were  about  him  to  swear  that  they  would  not  permit  the 
funeral  to  take  place  till  such  time  as  the  oath  had  been  duly 
administered  to  his  son.  Henry,  however,  veiy  naturally 
objected  to  promise  such  blind  obedience  to  injunctions  of 
whose  nature  he  was  ignorant ;  but  at  length,  after  having 
held  out  for  some  time — sooner  than  see  his  father's  body 
remain  unbuiied — he  consented,  and  took  the  oath. 

As  soon  as  the  will  was  opened,  he  found  that  the  Count 
of  Anjou  had  only  left  him  the  important  territories  named, 
on  condition  that  he  should  give  them  up  to  his  brother 
Greoffrey,  in  case  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  mother, 
Matilda,  should  ever  be  &lly  recovered  by  him. 
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This  danse  of  the  count's  will,  and  the  oath  Heniy  had 
taken,  were  well  kaoTm  at  the  lame  of  his  accession  to  the 
crown  of  "RnglaTii^ ;  but  with  the  condition  of  the  will— 
which  he  was  now  called  upon  to  perform — he  was  not  in 
any  degree  inclined  to  comply.  In  short,  though  fixed  upon 
the  English  throne,  and  m  full  possession  of  Noteamdy, 
Henry  resolved  to  defeat  the  will  of  his  fetiier,  and  to  violate 
the  vow  which  he  had  taken  to  maintain  it.  Whether  or 
not,  if  he  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  at  the  time,  the  feudal 
law, — a»  affected  by  the  customs  of  Aigou,  Touraine,  and 
Maine, — ^would  have  put  him  in  possession  of  those  provinces 
by  right  of  primogeniture,  can  hardly  be  told ;  but,  at  all 
eveni^  on  the  conation  of  that  oath,  he  had  received  very 
great  benefits.  He  had  obtaLaed  investiture  of  the  three 
provinces  in  a  tranquil  and  easy  manner,  whereas,  in  other 
circumstances,  he  would  have  had  to  fight  every  foot  of  i^e 
ground,  and,  very  likely,  would  have  lo^  possession  of  the 
country  sdtogether ;  and  he  also  derived  considOTahle  advan- 
tages in  point  of  reputation  and  diaracter,  bv  taking  that 
osSh,  which  he  would  have  lost  altogether,  had  his  faliier's 
body  been  suffered  to  remain  unburied  in  consequence  of  his 
refusing  to  bind  himself  to  perform  ihe  will.  Having  gained 
all  the  superiority  which  was  to  be  obtained  by  taking  the 
oath,  however,  and  benefited  to  the  utmost  by  the  favourable 
terms  of  the  will,  he  now  refused  to  perform  the  less  agree- 
able clause,  and  applied  to  the  Pope  to  be  set  free  &om  the 
engag^nent  into  which  he  had  entered. 

The  Pope  i^ought  it  reasonable  to  grant  the  request  of  so 
powerful  a  prince.  The  King  of  France  had  received  Heaoopy's 
homage  for  the  whole  of  the  provinces  now  in  question,  aend 
did  not.  think  fit  to  oppose  him ;  and  G-eoffi^  Plantagenet 
was  left  to  break  out  into  iU-considered  revolt,  which  was 
soon  crushed  by  the  superior  skill  and  power  of  his  brother. 
Henry  contented  himself  with  demolishing  the  fortresses 
possessed  by  Gbofi^y,  giving  him  an  annual  sum  of  money 
mstead,  and  leaving  him  ia  possession  of  his  other  estates — 
an  act  of  clemency  the  more  extraordinary,  as  Gboffirey  had 
committed  the  rarely  pardoned  offence  of  being  in  the  right. 

About  the  same  period,  some  disturbances  took  place  in 
the  province  of  Aquitaine,  which  have  veiy  generally  been 
connected  by  historians  with  the  revolt  of  (^ofBrey.  I  do 
not^  however,  find  any  proof  that  such  was  the  case.  Any 
symptoms  of  insurrection  which  Henry  might  perceive  in 
the  territories  he  had  received  were  soon  put  a  stop  to,  and 
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he  nmained  in  peaoeftble  posaeBsioix  of  all  his  continental 
dominionB^  notwitfaatanding  the  just  chums  of  his  brother, 
and  ihe  &yoniable  opportunitieB  which  those  claims  afforded 
to  iiie  Eing  of  Eranoe  to  promote  a  division  in  the  territories 
of  a  yassal  fiir  too  powerful. 

Hoory,  howeyer,  thougb  now  fixed  firmly  in  possession  of 
England — compriong  the  counties  whicb  Stephen  had  suf« 
fared  to  be  dismembered  bj  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  though 
esUUished  peaceably  in  provinces  embracing  one*third  of 
Ermee,  meditated  new  augmentation  of  territonr,  in  the 
conguest  of  Ireknd,  and  the  subjection  of  Waks.  Nor 
would  he  probably  have  bounded  his  ambitious  efforts  there, 
had  not  a  weakness  of  his  own  character  raised  up  tiiat 
infaemal  foe  who  first  sapped  the  foundation  of  his  greainess, 
and  gave  opportunities  lor  refiractory  subjects  and  foreign 
enemies  to  trouble  his  peace  at  heme  and  to  assail  him  from 
wxi^ont. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  introduction  to 
notice  more  particularly  the  king's  expedition  against  Wales, 
than  merely  to  give  an  outline  of  the  causes  wHch  produced 
it,  and  the  geuCTal  results.  The  hardy,  resolute,  and  active 
chamcter  of  iiie  Welsh  people  found  a  fair  field  for  action 
during  the  troubled  reign  of  Stephen ;  and  continual  ravages 
on  the  English  border  marked  how  dangerous  thej  were  as 
ne]fi^hbours«  HJenry  had  passed  a  considerable  period  of  his 
eaify  life  within  the  districts  subject  to  their  incursions ;  and 
his  knowledge  of  their  habits  would  have  been  sufficient 
canse  for  so  vigilant  and  active  a  monarch  as  Henry  to 
undertake  the  subjection  of  the  turbulent  people  who  had 
sucli  good  reason  to  be  tbe  persevering  enemies  of  the  Anglo- 
JliForman  race. 

The  Welsh,  it  would  appear,  did  not  fully  comprehend  the 
cbaracter  of  the  monarcb  who  now  ruled  the  English  nation, 
and  thought  they  might  pursue  the  same  deprediELtionB  a&  in 
former  years,  so  that  Henry  was  in  some  degree  compelled 
to  take  measures  for  their  repression.  His  first  steps  were 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  prudence ;  and  he  em- 
ployed means  to  Edxengthen  a  colony  of  Memings,  which 
haa  been  early  planted  in  South  Wales,  and  had  proved,  on 
many  occasions,  a  strong  bulwark  to  the  English  frontier. 
The  importance  of  the  occasion,  however,  rendered  it  neces- 
saiy  to  use  much  more  vigorous  measures ;  and,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  his  accession,  he  undertook  boldly  the  conquest 
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of  the  whole  country.  That  this  attempt  was  dangerous 
and  difficult  Henry  must  haye  ^known,  both  from  the  oppo* 
sition  and  reverses  which  attended  the  arms  of  his  grand- 
father, Henry  I.,  and  from  the  frequent  d^eats  which  some 
of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  of  the  Norman  nobles  had 
undergone  not  long  before  his  accession.  Notwithstanding 
these  defeats,  the  most  signal  of  which  was  that  of  the  Ead 
of  Chester  and  Madoc,  Pnnce  of  Fowysland,  by  the  famous 
Owen  Gwyneth,  much  ground  had  been  gained  in  South 
Wales  by  the  English  and  Flemings.  Henry,  therefore, 
determined  to  turn  his  arms  directly  against  Owen  Gwyneth, 
prompted,  it  is  supposed,  by  Cadwallader,  one  of  the  Welsh 
princes.  The  latter  had  been  driven  out  of  his  territories 
by  Owen,  King  of  North  Wales,  who,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  had  never  yet  either  done  homage  to  the  English 
crown,  or  owned  any  allegiance  to  the  king  of  this  coun^. 

The  army  which  Henry  now  assembled  was  large,  well 
appointed,  and  brilliant ;  but  in  the  very  outset  he  suffered 
himself  rashly  to  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  mountains, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Welsh,  and  lost  a  very  great 
number  of  his  men ;  he  himself  being  forced  to  retreat,  and 
narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  He  contrived,  however,  to 
rally  his  men,  and  to  retrieve  in  some  degree  the  disasters  of 
the  day,  which  ever  after  proved  a  warning  to  the  English 
king.  He  now  laid  out  a  plan  of  operations  totally  different, 
and,  avoiding  the  mountains,  took  his  way  by  the  sea  coast, 
his  fleet  following  him,  and  insuring  to  him  support  in  case 
of  need.  In  vain  Owen  Gwyneth  endeavoured  to  lead  him 
into  fresh  ambuscades,  or,  encamping  on  the  side  of  Snowden, 
like  an  eagle  perched  upon  the  rock,  watched  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him  unprepared. 
Henry  was  neither  to  be  again  deceived  nor  turned  from  his 
purpose;  and,  confining  his  operations  to  the  more  open 
country,  he  subdued  a  great  part  of  it,  making  roads,  and 
building  and  repairing  castles,  to  render  any  future  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Welsh  more  easy  and  effectual. 

The  progress  made  by  the  English  king  could  not  escape 
the  eyes  of  Owen  Gwyneth ;  and,  finding  he  had  no  power 
sufficient  to  resist  the  united  forces  of  England,  that  prince 
proposed  to  open  negotiations  for  peace,  which  Henry  only 
granted  on  the  condition  of  his  doing  homage,  restormg  all 
the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  during  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  and  reinstating  Cadwallader  in  his  territories.    Two 
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of  the  Welsh  monarch's  sons  were  ayen  as  hostages,  and 
Heniy  returned  to  England,  leaving  nis  principal  omcere  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  inferior  princes  of  Wales,  who, 
one  by  one,  were  brought  to  submission,  and  did  homage  for 
their  lands. 

The  last  that  submitted  was  the  famous  Bees  m  Grj£fyth, 
who  was  welcomed  and  honourably  treated  by  Henry,  the 
attention  of  that  soyereign  being  now  called  to  another 
quarter. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  English  monarch's  first  expe- 
dition into  Wales.  The  conquest  of  Ireland — ^which  would 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  great  objects  of  Henry's 
ambition-^we  shall  have  to  notice  casually  hereafter,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it  now ;  more  especially  as  it 
does  not  in  any  important  degree  affect  the  history  which  is 
to  follow. 

Various  abuses  still  existed  in  England,  which  it  was 
necessary  for  Henry  to  sweep  away ;  and  a  part  of  the  year 
1157  and  the  commencement  of  the  year  1168  were  spent 
by  that  monarch  in  going  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  endeavouring  as  far  as  possiole  to  remove  the  last 
remnants  of  all  those  evils  which  had  been  engendered  by 
the  civil  wars.  One  of  the  most  important  transactions  of 
those  two  years  was  the  calling  in  of  the  old  coinage,  which 
had  suffered,  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  most  terrible 
debasement,  and  the  reissuing  it  restored  to  the  proper 
weight  and  standard.  Another  very  important  transaction 
that  occurred  in  the  year  1157  was  the  admission  of  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  to  do  homage  to  the  English  sovereign, 
which  act  took  place  at  Chester,  whither  that  monarch  came 
to  perform  it,  according  to  the  promise  he  had  given  imme- 
diately after  Henry's  accession  to  the  throne.  This  homage 
was  rendered  generally  for  all  the  fiefs  which  he  held  of  the 
crown  of  Engknd,  but  was  guarded  by  a  clause  saving  the 
royal  dignity  of  the  young  Scottish  king. 

These  peaceful  occupations,  however,  a]^peared  likely  to 
sufiTer  an  interruption  from  some  transactions  which  took 
place  on  the  contment.  The  duchy  of  Britanny  was  at  that 
period  in  point  of  feudal  institutions  somewhat  behind  the 
rest  of  Erance,  and  it  had  also  been  for  some  time  filled 
with  confusion  and  civil  contention,  in  consequence  of  the 
dying  act  of  Conan  the  Fat,  Duke  of  Britanny,  hj  which  he 
disowned  Hoel,  his  reputed  son,  declaring  positively  and 
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duifcinetly  that  he  wav  not,  and  could  not^be  his  diiM.  The 
duchj  was  immediatdy  divided  into  two  factions.  Budes  or 
Eixdo,  Viaooimt  of  Porhoet  * — ^having  mamed  the  eldest 
daughtep  of  Conan,  widow  of  Alain  le  Noir,  Count  of  Eich- 
mond — ^laid  daim  to  the  succession,  and  was  recognised  by 
the  people  of  Sennes,  and  by  a  great  part  of  upper  and  lower 
Britanny :  but  the  important  towns  of  Nantes  and  Quimper, 
with  yariouB  temtones  attached  to  them,  maintained  tbe 
party  of  Hoel,  and  a  civil  war  of  an  anarchical,  but  not  very 
dfiaolating  character,  took  place.  Litde  is  known  of  these 
wars:  but  it  seems  that  the  greater  part  of  Britamiy  never 
leeognised  Hod ;  calling  him  merely  Count  of  Nantes,  but 
never  denying  his  right  to  that  part  of  the  territory. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  claunant  to  the  ofben  contested 
duchy  of  Britanny  started  up  in  the  person  of  Conan,  son  of 
Bertha,  Countess  of  Porhoet,  by  her  first  husband,  Alain  le 
Noir.  If  Hoel  was  illegitimate,  the  young  Conan's  right 
cannot  be  doubted  as  the  representative  of  his  mother,  but 
she  herself  gave  countenance  to  Hoel's  claims  by  siding  with, 
him  so  far  as  the  county  of  Nantes  was  concerned,  and  re- 
ceiving from  her  broiler,  in  1153,  a  donation  for  her  Bon 
Conan  of  the  town  of  ViUeneuve.f  It  is  wor^  of  remark 
also,  that,  in  the  act  of  donation,  she  suffers  Hoel  to  style 
himself  Duke  of  Britanny,  and,  at  the  same  time,  or  shortly 
alberwards,  her  husband  Eudes  styles  himself  likewise  duke, 
and,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  his  son  by  Bertha, 
named  Gteoffi»y,  performs  acts  of  sovereignty  in  the  duchy. 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  Henry's  expedition  into  "Wales,  there 
were  three  candidates  for  the  ducal  coronet  of  Britamiy. 
Conan  the  Less,  however,  who  had  been  in  England,  it  would 
appear,  during  the  last  year  of  Stephen's  reign,  had  returned 
in  1166,  supported  by  a  large  party  in  the  duchy,  and  took 
arms  at  once  against  his  stepfather.  His  first  attempt  was 
upon  the  town  of  Bennes,  which  he  besieged  and  took ;  and, 
shortly  after,  Eudes  himself  was  captur^  by  a  partisan  of 
Conan,  from  whidi  time  the  duchy  was  generally  recognised 

•  This  same  la  oonibiinded  by  Lord  LyttMon  with  that  of  Poatieare,  of  Pea- 
thieyre.  Eudes,  howerer,  was  of  a,  distinct  Bretoa  race,  and  was.  son  of  Geofirey, 
VIsconnt  of  Josselin. 

t  Lord  Lyttleton  inures  that  Conan  the  Less  did  not  assert  his  title  till 
after  his  mother's  dsatfa^  and  that  she  died  during  the  stn^gle  between  her  hus- 
band and  HoeL  Such,  howerer,  is  not  at  all  the  case.  Bertha  did  not  die  till 
the  year  1162,  and  she  is  mentioned  in  the  charters  of  the  ;  abbey  of  Bedon,  and 
other  places,  up  to  that  period,  as  i^ll  living,  and  confinning  the  acts  (^  her  soiu 
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as  his.  Nantes  and  its  tenitory  stiJl  remained  in  possession 
ofHoel,  and  against  the  people  of  thftt  city  Gonan  next  pre- 
pared to  tnm  Ms  arms. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nantes,  however,  haying,  in  l^e  course 
of  Hod's  goyemment^  disooyered  his  incapacity,  expelled 
him  with  yeij  little  ceremony,  and  called  to  their  aid 
GeaSrey  Fkntagenet,  brother  of  Henry  the  Second  of  Bng- 
landy  offering  him  the  title  of  connt*  Geoffire^,  stripped  by 
his  brother  of  his  inheritance,  gladly  ayailed  himseli  of  the 
opportunity  of  aggrandisement ;  and  Henry  willingly  saw 
his  brother  pLiced  in  this  honourable  sitnation ;  which,  be- 
side other  adyantages  to  be  deriyed  from  the  establishment 
of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Flantagenet  in  part  of  Britanhy, 
offered  such  occupation  to  a  gallant  and  enterpriuEong  spirit 
as  might  preyent  the  Count  of  Nantes,  embarrassed  as  he 
was  likely  to  be  in  a  war  with  Conan,  from  disturbing 
Henry  in  the  possession  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  He,  there- 
fore, consulted  readily  to  his  brother's  acceptance  of  the 
coronet,  left  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pension,  and,  we 
are  told,  held  out  to  him  a  promise  of  support  in  case  he 
should  be  attacked.  The  knowledge  that  his  riyal  would  be 
thus  powerfully  assisted,  probably  withheld  Conan  from  any 
vigorous  efforts  against  the  Count  of  !N  antes ;  but  stiU  Henry 
kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  province  during  the  years  1157 
and  the  beginning  of  1158,  while  he  himself  was  en^iged  in 
the  skuggle  with  the  Welsh,  in  all  probability  loomng  for- 
ward to  the  future  for  an  union  of  that  duchy  with  the 
ol^er  immense  continental  possessions  of  the  crown  of 
England.  In  the  year  1158,  however,  he  received  intelli* 
genoe  of  the  decease  of  his  brother,  which  took  place  in  the 
month  of  July ;  and  about  the  same  time  came  the  news 
that  Conan  had  made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Nantes, 
immediately  after  Gheoffirey's  death. 

What  right  or  titie  Henry  had  to  claim  that  city  as  apart 
of  the  succession  of  his  brother,  has  never  very  clearly  ap- 
peared. Lord  Lyttleton  supposes  that  some  testam^itary 
gift  of  the  coun^  was  made  by  Qeoffi^ey  to  his  brother 
Heairy,  wil^  the  consent  and  authorisation  of  ike  people  of 
Nantes :  but  I  can  discover  by  no  means  any  proof  uiat  such 
was  the  case.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  king  himself 
manufactured  the  claim,  rather  than  that  he  possessed  it  by 
any  right ;  for  the  history  of  his  whole  life  snows  frequent 
instances  of  l^e  same  grasping  at  every  advantage.  He  now, 
however,  proceeded  to  take  measures  for  obtaining  Nantes, 
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and  at  the  same  time  he  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  the 
King  of  France,  having  for  its  ohject  the  recovery  of  the 
Norman  Vexin,  which  had  heen  ceded  to  the  French  crovm 
by  his  father  Geoffrey. 

With  these  views,  he  went  over  to  Normandy  as  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  as  the  state  of  England  would 
permit,  and  held  a  conference  with  the  French  king  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  duchy,  in  regard  to  a  marriage  between 
his  son  named  Henry — ^who  now,  in  consequence  of  his  elder 
brother's  death,  was  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis,  the  French  king,  by 
Constance  of  Castile,  whom  that  monarch  had  married  after 
his*  divorce  from  Eleanor.     The  dower  demanded  with  the 

Erincess  was  the  Norman  Yexin ;  and,  as  Constance  and  her 
usband  had  no  male  issue,  they  were  extremely  glad  to 
grant  the  territories  required,  in  order  to  secure  for  their 
daughter  a  seat  upon  the  throne  of  England.  The  youth  of 
the  two  principal  parties,  however,  left  much  to  fiiturity ; 
for  the  prince  was  but  seven  years  old,  and  the  princess 
but  three.  Henry,  however,  skilfully  turned  the  apparent 
obstacle  to  his  own  advantage;  and,  sending  his  famous 
minister  Becket  to  the  court  of  France,  he  exacted  and 
obtained  the  following  extraordinary  conditions :  That  the 
princess  should  be  confided  to  his  care,  and  sent  into  Nor- 
mandy to  be  educated  as  a  wife  for  his  son ;  and  that  the 
castles  of  the  Norman  Yexin  should  be  placed  in  the  custody 
of  three  Kiiights  Templars,  to  be  held  by  them,  till  such 
time  as  the  marriage  could  be  consummated,  when  they 
were  to  be  given  up  to  England.  He  thus  stipulated,  in 
fact,  that  he  should  nold  the  daughter  of  the  French  king  as 
a  hostage,  and  secured  the  neutrality  of  three  important 
castles  upon  his  Norman  frontier. 

All  this,  however,  was  not  sufficient.  Becket  having  com- 
pletely won  the  favour  of  the  King  of  France,  Penry  was 
invited  to  Paris  in  order  to  receive  the  princess  from  the 
hands  of  her  parents,  and  to  conduct  her  into  Normandy. 
At  the  French  court  the  monarch,  aided  by  his  minister,  pro- 
ceeded so  artfully  as  to  obtain  permission  from  the  King  of 
France  to  march  into  Britanny,  and  in  the  qualitv  of  Grrand 
Seneschal  of  France,  which  he  held  as  Count  of  Anjou,  to 
decide*  between  the  young  Duke  Conan  and  his  old  rival  Eudes, 
who  had  escaped  from  prison  some  time  before,  had  served 
the  King  of  France,  and  whose  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Bri- 
tanny was  now  resumed. 
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Monstrous  as  was  the  weakness  of  Louis  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  it  was  scarcely  less  so  in  a  moral  light,  if  we 
consider  that  the  person  into  whose  hands  he  gaye  the  judg- 
ment of  so  important  a  dispute  was  himself  a  claimant  of 
part  of  the  territory  in  question.  He  was,  moreover,  an  in- 
terested party  in  consequence  of  an  old  claim — apparently  a 
just  one — of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  to  hold  Britanny  as  a 
fief.  Notwithstanding  Henry's  quality  of  Grand  Seneschal, 
the  natural  resort  of  the  claimants  to  Britanny  was  to  the 
King's  Coiu*t  of  Peers  so  long  as  the  claims  of  the  l^orman 
dukes  were  not  allowed ;  and  thither,  had  Louis  been  politic 
or  just,  he  would  have  brought  the  cause  for  decision.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  plan  which  he  pursued ;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  whole  was  left  to  Henry,  who  had  previously 
issued  a  summons  for  all  his  Norman  vassals  to  meet  him  in 
arms  at  the  town  of  Avranches  on  Michaelmas-day  1158. 

The  young  Duke  of  Britanny  hastened  to  avert  the  storm 
that  was  now  gathering  over  him.  Everything  indeed  seemed 
to  indicate  that  it  woiild  crush  him :  Eudes  had  established, 
by  services  in  the  field,  great  claims  upon  the  King  of  France, 
and  was  now  making  use  of  them  in  order  to  deprive  his  step- 
son of  his  patrimony :  Henry  of  England  was  offended  by 
Conan's  seizure  of  Nantes,  and  the  King  of  Erance  left  the 
decision  of  the  whole  dispute  to  that  monarch ;  while  Henry, 
gathering  his  soldiers  in  Normandy,  was  preparing  to  enter 
Britanny  in  the  two  incompatible  offices  of  enemy  and  judge. 

In  mollifying  him,  then,  lay  Conan's  only  hope,  and  he  con- 
sequently hastened  in  person  to  Avranches,  immediately  ceded 
the  town  of  Nantes  to  Henry,  and  gave  up  to  him  also  the 
territory  then  called  Pay*  de  la  Mie,  that  is  to  say,  everything 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Yilaine.  Such  an  important  argu- 
ment immediately  gained  the  decision  of  the  judge,  who  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  favourable  to  Conan,  fixed  him  in  the 
duchy,  and  took  possession  of  the  acquired  territory,  with  a 
force  which  seemed  more  than  proportioned  to  the  under- 
taking. It  might  be  intended  to  overawe  any  partisan  of 
Eudes ;  but  Henry  employed  it,  immediately  after,  to  punish 
the  revolt  of  one  of  the  nobles  of  Poitou,  which  probably 
might  have  ended  in  a  more  general  insurrection,  had  it  not 
been  promptly  quelled.  About  the  same  period,  he  induced 
the  Count  of  Blois  to  cede  Amboise  and  another  fortress, 
which  he  held  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  and  re- 
covered various  places  that  had  been  dismembered  firom  Nor- 
mandy during  tne  contentions  between  Matilda  and  Stephen. 
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Hemy  was  now,  beyond  aU  doubt,  the  most  powerfril 
monarcn  in  Europe :  he  poBsessed,  in  ligbt  of  his  descent 
£rom  Matilda,  and  the  approbation  of  all  his  yasBaLi,  all  Nor- 
mandy and  England.  The  princes  of  Wales  had  been  le- 
duced  to  do  homage  and  to  promise  peace.  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Touraine,  descended  to  him  £rom  his  father ;  Aquitaine 
WBS  his,  in  ri^it  of  his  wife.  His  subjects  were  obe^ent 
and  contented ;  his  vassals,  brave,  warlike,  and  experienced; 
his  revenues  vast  and  increasing ;  his  renown  high  for  wis- 
dom, pplic^,  and  arms.  But  all  these  vast  possessions  could 
not  diminiBh--fperhaps  they  rather  increased — ^the  spirit  of 
acquisition  which  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  nature.  There 
yet  remained  something  to  be  gained,  and  Henry  prepared 
to  risk  a  general  war  rather  than  not  obtain  it. 

In  the  year  1158,  or  1159,  a  crusade  against  the  Moors  of 
Spain  was  proposed  by  Louis  King  of  France  to  Pope  Adrian, 
and  Henry  promised  to  take  part  therein  with  his  firm  finend 
and  ally,  the  Erench  monarch.  Louis  even  began  to  levy 
troops,  and  carried  on  his  preparations  very  hx ;  but  Adrian 
refusing  to  sanction  the  crusade,  the  King  of  Erance  sub- 
mitted, and  gave  up  the  project.  Whether  Henry,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  proposal  of  the  neighbouring  king,  had  in  view  to 
favour  his  own  purposes  in  another  quarter,  without  ever 
really  intending  to  pursue  the  enterprise ;  or  whether  he  seri- 
ously thought  of  joining  in  the  crusade,  and  only  turned  his 
mind  in  anc^her  direction  when  the  project  was  abandoned,! 
cannot  tell.  Certain  it  is  that  he  continued  his  preparations, 
gathered  together  large  forces  in  all  his  continental  states,  and, 
while  Louis  believed  that  he  was  occupied  with  the  design  of 
driving  the  Moors  &om  Spain,  he  was  in  fact  putting  himself 
in  readiness  to  assert  an  old  claim  of  his  qusen,  Eleanor,  to 
the  rich  county  of  Toulouse.  Li  pursuit  of  this  object,  he 
entered  into  aOiance  with  the  Counts  of  Blois,  Nismes,  and 
Montpellier,  and  for  the  same  purpose  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
Baymond,  Count  of  Barcelona,  who  was  virtually  sovereign 
of  Aragon ;  though  it  would  seem  he  did  not  assume  the  name 
of  king,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Petronilla,  the 
heiress  of  that  kingdom.  In  these  negotiations  the  naine  of 
Bichard  Flantagenet,  afterwards  King  of  England,  appears 
ifor  the  first  time  in  any  great  diplomatic  transaction ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  that  prince  him- 
self, although,  of  course,  for  many  years  after  this  period  his 
individual  mstory  merges  in  that  of  the  nation. 


HISTOET  OP  THE  LIFE 


RICHARD   C(EUR-DE-LIOK 


BOOK  I. 


E,icHAHD  PXiANTAGEiTET,  afterwards  Sing  of  England,  was 
bom  at  Oxford,  in  the  month  of  September,  1167.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Meanor  of  Aquitaine. 
His  eldest  brother,  "William,  being  bom  in  Erance,  before  his 
father's  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  adznowledged  heir- 
apparent  bjthe  great  council  of  the  nation;  while  the  second 
son,  Henry,  was  formally  recognised  as  second  in  the  succes« 
sion.  We  may  deduce,  perhaps,  from  the  £ict  of  Henry 
having  required  his  parliament  to  acknowledge  his  second 
son,  then  an  infant,  as  heir  to  the  crown  in  case  of  his 
brother's  death,  that  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  and  Eleanor 
was  &om  his  birth  of  a  weak  and  sickly  habit.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  he  died  soon  after ;  and  the  other  children  of 
the  king  and  queen  appear  to  have  inherited  a  constitution 
of  iron.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  Sichard's  birth,  very  little 
probability  existed  of  his  ever  ascending  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that  from  the  very 
earliest  period,  Henry  the  Second  destined  for  his  son 
Eichard  an  important  share  of  his  continental  dominions; 
Although  the  promises  of  monarchs  as  weU  as  those  of  other 
men,  are,  unfortunately,  not  always  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  although  &e  treaty,  in  which  the  name  of^Biehard  first 
appeals  in  any  matt^  of  importance,  whs  afterwards  abro- 
gated by  unforeseen  events,  yet  we  discover  therein  dis- 
tinctly the  intention  of  his  father,  both  to  divide  that  tern- 
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tory  amongst  his  children,  which  he  had  been  at  so  much 
pains  to  unite  in  his  own  person,  and  to  bestow  upon  Eichard 
a  large  portion  in  the  partition. 

The  treaty  to  which  I  refer  was  concluded  between 
Henry  II.  and  Baymond,  Count  of  Barcelona,  the  Actual 
sovereign  of  Aragon  ;*  and,  by  this  treaty,  the  English  king 
engaged  that  Eichard,  his  second  surviving  son,  should  marry 
the  daughter  of  Baymond  and  Petronilk,  the  king  under- 
taking to  give  Bichard  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  on  the  con- 
summation of  the  marriage.  The  prospect,  indeed,  was  re- 
mote, for  Bichard  was  at  this  time  less  than  t^o  years  old ; 
and  it  is  very  possible  Henry  might  justly  calculate  that  a 
thousand  things  would  intervene  to  change  his  relations  with 
the  Count  of  Barcelona  before  the  periodarrived  for  fulfilling 
his  engagements.  Still  the  treaty,  though  it  did  not  prove 
binding  m  regard  to  his  arrangements  with  Baymond,  implied 
a  promise  to  his  second  son,  which  might  be  difficult  to 
evade  at  an  after  period. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  indeed  that,  in  this  instance,  one 
of  the  weaknesses  and  contradictions  of  Henry's  character 
displayed  itself.  He  was,  it  would  appear,  politic,  far-seeing, 
prudent,  and  cautious,  even  to  an  excess ;  and  yet,  such  was 
the  strength  of  his  passions  and  the  vehemence  of  his  desires, 
that,  when  any  object  was  to  be  gained  which  he  had  very 
much  at  heart,  he  forgot  every  consideration  of  the  future, 
rather  than  forego  his  purpose.  This  peculiarity  is  apparent 
in  a  thousand  ad;s  which  he  performed  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  one  of  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  very  shortly. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
an  alliance  with  the  Count  of  Barcelona  overbalanced  all  those 
considerations  of  policy  which  led  him  to  strive  for  the  aug- 
mentation and  consohdation  of  his  dominions,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  he  promised  to  bestow  Aquitaine  upon  his  son 
Bichard.  Many  other  causes,  besides  the  inducement  of 
this  alliance,  led  Baymond  of  Barcelona  to  join  eagerly  in 
the  warfare  against  his  namesake  of  Toulouse ;  and  while 
negotiating  with  him,  Henry  had  contrived  to  encircle  the 

*  Bajmond,  I  believe,  as  I  have  said  before,  never  did  assune  the  name  of 
king,  and  we  are  told  that  he  actnally  refused  to  take  that  title,  which  the  Ara- 
gpnese  nobles  wished  to  confer  npon  him.  According  to  William  of  Newbnnr, 
after  having  pomted  out  the  superiority  of  Barcelona  over  all  other  counties,  he 
ended  his  speech,  **  Proinde  mato  esse  comitum  primus  quam  regum  nee  Sep- 
timus." 
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lands  which  he  himself  claimed,  by  persons  who  were  enemies 
to  the  actual  possessor,  and  whom  he  had  bound  to  himself 
by  treaties  and  promises.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  was 
Ijencavid,  whom  William  of  Newbury  calls  Trenchveil,  Vis- 
count of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne,  who  had  many  ancient 
causes  of  hostility  towards  the  Count  of  Toulouse.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  that  a  league  had  existed  between  various 
noblemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  countv  previous  to  the 
assertion  of  Henry's  claim,*  and  that  the  Enghsh  monarch 

*  Nothing  has  been  more  thoroughly  confiued  and  mis-stated  than  the  whole 
of  these  transactions.    The  account  wnich  I  give  in  the  subsequent  paragrai^ 
contains  nothing  that  has  not  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Dom  Vaissette,  in 
his  Bjstory  of  Languedoc.    All  his  surmises,  and  Tory  often  indeed  his  deductions, 
I  have  not  admitt«l,  because  he  evidently  wrote  with  a  view  to  support  a  precon- 
ceived opinion.    Various  eaps  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effisct  wiU  therefore  bo 
found,  where  positive  nroof  of  the  facts  could  not  be  obtained,  and  these  the  reader 
must  supply  as  his  judgment  m&y  suggest    The  fiicts  ascertained,  however,  ^ow 
Lord  Lvttleton*s  statement  to  be  incorrect  in  many  particulars,  though  not  nearly 
so  much  80  as  that  which  has  since  been  put  forth  by  Dr.  Lingard,  for  which  1 
can  find  no  authority  whatsoever.    He  says,  "  The  fiither  of  Queen  Eleanor  had 
possessed  the  duchy  of  Toulouse  m  right  of  his  wife  Philippa,  but,  under  a 
pretence  of  a  sale  or  a  mortgage,  had  conveyed  it  to  her  uncle  Raymond,  Count 
of  St.  Giles.    At  his  death,  the  right  of  succession  to  all  his  dominions  devolved 
on  his  daughter;  and  Ravmond,  that  he  might  retsdn  Toulouse,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  ner  husband,  the  ISng  of  France,  by  which  the  territory  was  secured 
to  him  as  the  dower  of  his  wife  Constance,  the  sbter  of  Louis.'*    Now,  there  is 
not  one  single  assertion  contained  in  the  above  sentences  that  irrefragable  &cts 
do  not  prove  to  be  erroneous.    William  X.,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  Eleanor's  father, 
never  possessed  a  foot  of  ground  m  the  territory  of  Toulouse,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  put  in  a  claim  to  the  county,  which  was  not  named 
a  duchy.    Next,  Eleanor  never  had  an  uncle  Raymond,  Count  of  St.  Giles.    Her  - 
undo  Raymond  was  Prince  of  Antioch,  and  never,  by  mortgage  ch:  any  manner, 
possessed  an  acre  in  the  county  of  Toulouse.    The  Count  of  St.  Giles  here  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  lingard  must  either  be  the  famous  Raymond  of  St.  Giles,  to  whom 
Lord  Lyttleton  supposed  the  county  mortgaged,  or  the  younger  Rimnond  of  St. 
Giles,  who  possessed  Toulouse  when  Henry  attacked  it.    Now,  if  the  first  be 
meant,  Eleanor's  father,  William  X.  of  Aquitaine,  was  four  years  old  when  that 
prince  died,  William  being  bom  in  Toulouse  in  1100,  and  Ravmond  dying  in 
Syria,  where  he  had  been  some  years,  in  February,  1105.    If  it  Be  the  Raymond 
who  held  the  citv  in  the  dajs  of  Henry  XL,  that  prince  was  bom  m  1134,  and 
Eleanor's  father  died  in  April,  1137.    No  such  transaction,  therefore,  as  a  mort- 
gage could  have  taken  place  between  either  of  those  parties.    We  are  next  told 
that  *' Raymond,  that  he  might  retaui  Toulouse,  concluded  a  treaty  with  her 
(Eleanor's)  husband,  the  King  of  France,  by  which  the  territory  was  secured  to 
him  as  the  dower  of  Constance,  the  sister  of  Louis."    Rimnond  succeeded  his 
fiither  Alphonso  in  1148,  being  then  between  thurteen  and  n>urteen  years  of  age ; 
Eleanor  was  divorced  from  Louis  the  Young  in  1152,  andj  on  Whitsunday  of  the 
same  year,  gave  to  Henry  of  Anjou  her  hand,  and  with  it  her  claim  upon  Ton- 
bnse.    Thus,  if  any  treaty  took  place  between  Raymond  and  Louis  in  regard  to 
the  fflmm  of  the  latter  upon  Toulouse,  it  must  liave  been  between  1149,  when 
Louis  returned  from  the  Crusade,  and  the  spring  of  1152,  when  he  divorced 
Eleanor.    However,  poor  Constance  could  have  no  share  m  the  matter;  for  she 
was  at  that  time  married  to  Eustace,  son  of  Stephen,  King  of  England,  to  whom 
TOL.  1.  G 
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took  advantage  of  that  league  to  secure  his  operations  against 
his  adversary,  by  binding  all  the  confederates  to  bimself. 

The  claim  put  forward  by  Henry  to  the  county  of  Tou- 
louse is  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  points  in  the 
history  of  the  times  ;  the  statements  made  by  many  contem- 
porary writers,  especially  those  on  the  part  of  the  EngUsh 
monarch,  being  mstinctly  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the 
dates  of  deeds  and  charters,  which  show  what  is  false  without 
giving  any  direct  due  to  the  truth.  The  title  set  forth  by 
Henry  was  that  the  grandfather  of  his  wife  Eleanor,  having 
married  the  heiress  of  the  county  of  Toulouse,  had  afterwards 
mortgaged  that  territory  to  the  Count  of  St.  &iles.  Neither 
the  mortgager  nor  his  son  had  ever  been  able  to  redeem  the 
mortgage ;  and  the  county  had  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Counts  of  St.  Griles,  who  took  also  the  title  of  Counts 
of  Toulouse.  The  rights  of  Eleanor,  however,  remained 
entire,  and  were  transferred  to  Henry  after  her  divorce  fiiom 
Louis,  the  King  of  Erance.  Such  was  the  statement  of  the 
English  king,  and  he  now  determined  to  advance  his  claim 
without  further  delay ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  endeavoured 
to  guard  against  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
Eramce,  by  asserting — ^it  would  appear  justly — that  the  same 
'Claim  had  been  made  by  that  monarch  at  the  lime  that 
Eleanor  was  his  wife ;  so  that  he  had  absolutely  recognised 
her  right  to  the  coimty.  How  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  known  facts  is  difficult  to  discover;  but  the  following 
particulars  may  serve  to  show  that  some  considerable  mis- 
statements were  made  by  the  partisans  of  the  King  of 
England  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  county  of  Toulouse. 

Pons,  Count  of  Toulouse,  left  two  sons,  "William  and  Bay- 
mond,  the  first  named  of  whom  succeeded  to  the  county 
towards  the  year  1061.  His  second  son,  Raymond,  on  the 
decease  of  his  mother,  succeeded  to  the  county  of  St.  Giles, 
and,  at  the  death  of  William,  his  brother,  which  took  place 
about  1093,  he  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  territory 
of  Toulouse,  having  accimiulated  in  his  own  person,  previous 
to  his  brother's  death,  a  number  of  the  adjacent  lordships, 
which  rendered  him  already  one  of  the  most  powerfial  princes 

she  was  united  in  lUO^aiuLwho  did  not  die  till  the  summer  of  1158.  Thus 
Loois  had  no  dahn  whatever  to  Tootense,  in  rig^t  of  his  wife  Eleanor,  at  anj 
ptEoiod  of  time  when  Constanoe^s  hand  was  at  liMrtj,  so  that  tiie  coonty  ooold 
not  have  heen  given  as  her  dower,  Constance  did  not  many  Baymood  till  1154, 
*^^  tot  year  «  her  widowhood. 
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in  Erance.  His  brother  Williaiu,  however,  left  one  daughter, 
named  Ehilippa,  who  was  first  married  to  Sancho,  Kin^  of 
Aragon,  and  afterwardfl  to  William,  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 
How  it  occiirred  that  this  princess  did  not  succeed  at  once 
to  her  fsEbther's  territories  is  hy  no  means  clearij  shown  ^  but 
it  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  one  which  strongly  confirms  the 
assertion  that  Eaymond  had  acquired  some  hold  upon  Tou- 
louse by  lending  money  to  his  brother,  that  he  had  taken 
the  title  of  Coimt  of  Toulouse,  in  many  of  his  public  acts, 
befine  his  brother's  death,  even  so  far  back  as  the  year  1088.* 
The  testimony  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  likewise,  is  of 
very  great  importance,  as  that  writer  died  before  the  preten- 
sions of  Henry  had  been  mooted,  and  from  him  we  distinctly 
learn  that  William,  the  &ther  of  Fhilippa,  had  sold  the  ter- 
ritory of  Toulouse  to  his  brother  for  a  sum  of  money,  several 
years  before  his  death.  Whether  such  a  sale,  if  absolute, 
and  not  by  way  of  mortgage,  was  legal,  might  be  a  ^estion ; 
but  it  is  perfectiiy  clear  that  £aymond  continued  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  county  till  his  departure  for  l^e 
Holy  Land,  which  took  place  in  October  of  the  year  1096. 
Sancho  of  Aragon,  the  husband  of  Philippa,  was  killed  by.  an 
arrow  at  the  siege  of  *Huesca,  in  June,  1094 ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  his  widow,  after  the  short  mourning  for  a  few 
months,  married  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  named  William  IX. 
What  transactions  took  place  between  that  prince  and  Eay- 
mond of  St.  Giles,  between  the  period  of  his  marriage  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1094,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  Eaymond  two 
years  after,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  almost  immediately  upon  his  departure, 
William  IX.  and  Philippa  seized  upon  the  county  to  the 
exclusion  of  Bertrand,  the  eldest  son  of  Eaymond  St.  Giles, 
whom  he  had  left  in  possession,  and  that  they  therein  exer- 
cised *Bovereignty  until  the  year  1100,  calling  themselves  in 
their  public  acts.  Count  and  Countess  of  Toulouse.  Two 
sons  were  bom  to  them  in  the  town  of  Toulouse ;  and  it 
would  appear  by  a  codicil  to  the  will  of  Eaymond,  dated 
from  Syria,  in  the  year  1105,  that  he  had  dropped  the  title 
of  Count  of  Toulouse  on  quitting  Europe  for  the  Holy  Land. 
It  is  evident  that  their  hold  of  the  county  was  forcible,  how- 
ever, for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Eaymond  left  his  son 
Bertrand  in  possession ;  but  what  the  claim  was  which  they 

**  It  is  clearly  shown,  howerer,  that  Raymond's  chum  was  resisted  by  many 
of  the  Tsisals  of  his  hrother,  whien  is  admitted  even  by  Dom  Yainette. 
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made  to  justify  their  entrance  into  Toulouse,  does  not  appear. 
It  would  seem  not  to  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  Bertrand  was 
not  legitimate :  either  he  was  the  son  of  a  concubine,  or  he 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  relations  of  Eajmond  whom  that 
prince  had  married,  notwithstanding  her  being  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity,  and  from  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  separate  by  the  menaces  of  the  Church.  However 
that  might  be,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Aquitaine  dispos- 
sessed Bertrand,  and  held  the  county  till  ^-llOO,  when,  as 
strangely,  they  seemed  to  have  yielded  it  again  to  Bertrand, 
from  whom  they  had  taken  it,  without  any  of  the  reasons 
which  have  been  assigned  for  such  conduct  being  supported 
by  sufficient  proof. 

The  account  given  by  Henry's  partisans,  however,  is  sup- 
ported by  two  or  three  known  facts.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
proved  that  William  IX.  took  the  cross  at  Limoges,  in  the 
year  1100,  almost  at  the  very  time  that  he  yielded  the  county 
to  Bertrand ;  and  it  seems  very  generally  admitted  that  Ber- 
trand entered  peaceably  into  the  county,  and  paid  or  lent  a, 
sum  to  William  and  Philippa.  From  that  tune  it  would 
appear  that  Bertrand  remained  in  quiet  possession,  till  he 
aJbo  took  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  in  imitation  of 
his  father  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In 
the  mean  time,  Eaymond  of  St.  Giles,  having  married  again 
before  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  had  another  son  by 
his  wife,  Elvira  of  Castile.  This  son,  named  Alphonso,  was 
bom  in  Syria  while  his  father  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of 
Tripoli.  He  was  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  was 
brought  over  into  France  while  still  in  his  infancy,  towards 
the  year  1107.  Not  long  after  that  period,  his  brother  Ber- 
trand, having  taken  the  cross,  as  we  have  said,  departed  for 
the  Holy  Land,  carrying  with  him  his  only  son,  and  leaviag- 
Alphonso  in  possession  of  the  county  of  Toulouse  and  all 
those  European  territories  which  he  had  obtained  either  by 
succession  or  by  negotiation  with  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

This  procee^ng  would  seem  as  strange  as  any  other  part 
of  the  history.  It  is  very  true  that  men  were  prompted  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age  to  abandon  their  territories  in  Europe, 
and  to  seek  establishments  in  the  East ;  but  Bertrand,  on 
various  occasions,  showed  a  grasping  disposition  which  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that,  if  he  had  held  the  county  of  Tou- 
louse in  any  other  manner  than  conditionally,  he,  like  many 
other  Crusaders,  would  have  put  his  dominions  under  the 
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protection  of  the  Churcli,  in  order  to  insure  Himself  against 
any  reverses  which  he  might  meet  with  in  Syria. 

How  long  William  of  Aquitaine  remained  in  Palestine 
does  not  appear ;  but  he  suffered  Alphonso,  though  a  mere 
youtli,  to  hold  Toidouse  till  the  year  1114,  when  he  a^in 
took  possession  of  the  county,  and  his  wife  therein  exercised 
acts  of  sovereignty  during  that  and  the  following  year.  We 
are  assured  that  it  was  not  without  bloodshed  that  Alphonso 
was  dispossessed,  and  that,  in  the  strife,  the  Bishop  of  Pam* 
peluna  was  killed  in  the  streets  of  Toulouse.  It  is  proved, 
however,  that  from  the  year  1114  to  the  year  1119,  William 
and  Philippa  were  recognised  as  Count  and  Countess  of 
Toulouse,  not  only  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  but  by 
the  famous  Bernard  Aton,  Viscount  of  Beziers,  and  a  near 
relation  of  the  race  of  Toulouse. 

Philippa  died,  it  would  seem,  about  the  year  1119,  though 
the  history  of  her  life  is  very  obscure  after  1116.  Her  hus- 
band, however,  married  again  after  her  death,  and  led  an  army 
into  Spain  in  order  to  support  Alphonso,  King  of  Aragon, 
against  the  Moors,  leaving  Toulouse  but  weally  guarded. 
His  absence  afforded  an  opportunity  which  the  mends  of 
Alphonso  did  not  neglect ;  and  we  find  that  prince  fully  re- 
esteblished  in  the  county  in  thevear  1122,  after  which 
period  it  was  never  regained  by  William  IX.  of  Aquitaine, 
though  he  continued  to  assert  his  claim,  and  waged  war  from 
time  to  time  with  his  competitor  till  his  own  death,  which 
took  place  in  1127. 

Up  to  that  date  it  is  distinctly  proved  that  the  claims  of 
Philippa  and  her  branch  were  never  entirely  abandoned ;  but 
during  the  reign  of  her  son,  William  X.,  over  Aquitaine,  I 
do  not  find  that  any  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Tou- 
louse. His  daughter  Eleanor,  however,  was  married  to  Louis 
the  Young,  King  of  France^  in  1137,  immediately  after  her 
father's  death,  and  she  conveyed  to  her  husband  her  claims 
to  the  county  of  Toulouse.  In  1141,  Louis  advanced  at  the 
head  of  an  army  towards  the  capital  of  Alphonso,  and  laid 
siege  to  it  upon  grounds  that  are  not  'distind;ly  stated  by  the 
historians  of  the  time ;  but  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  that  the  pretensions  of  Eleanor  upon 
l?oulouse  were  those  which  brought  the  arms  of  the  King  of 
Prance  before  that  city,*  especially  when  we  are  told  by 

*  We  find  (lib.  ir.)  the  states  which  Eleanor  was  supposed  to  brinfi;  to  her 
husband  thus  named  in  the  history  of  Vezelu,  bj  Hugh  of  Poitiers— «U  Aqui- 
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William  of  Newbury,  who  may  be  considered  as  contempo- 
rary, that  Louis  did  make  application  for  the  restitution  of 
Toulouse.* 

A  vigorous  resistance  was  offered  by  the  citizens  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Erench  king ;  and  Louis,  as  was  always  the 
case  when  long  protracted  operations  were  necessary,  got 
weary  of  unfruitful  war&re,  and  withdrew  his  troops.f  Sis 
quarrels  with  the  Count  of  Champagne  succeeded,  and  those 
again  were  foUowed  by  the  Crusade,  whidi  occupied  all  i^e 
time  that  intervened  ere  his  divorce  from  Eleanor  and  her 
marriage  with  Henry.  Thus  the  claim  of  that  princess  had 
never,  in  fact,  been  abandoned,  and  Henry  merely  renewed 
an  application  which  had  been  frequently  made  before.  The 
situation  of  Louis  indeed  was  changed ;  and  it  was  as  much 
his  interest  to  oppose  the  claim  of  Eleanor  now  as  it  had 
formerly  been  to  support  it.  Her  husband  was  already  too 
powerful  as  a  neighbour  and  too  powerful  as  a  vassal;  but, 
besides  such  political  motives  for  taking  a  new  view  of  the 
question,  Louis  had  a  strong  incentive  in  his  affection  for  his 
sister  Constance,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Eustace,  had  married  Eaymond,  the  actual  Count  of  Tou- 
louse. 

NeverBieless,  it  would  seem  that  Henry — either  too  con- 
fident in  the  influence  he  had  acquired  over  Louis,  or  believing 
in  a  sense  of  justice  in  kings,  and  trusting  that  the  Erench 
monarch  would  be  ashamed  to  oppose  in  the  present  case 
pretensions  which  he  had  formerly  advocated — imagined  that 
the  King  of  Erance  would  remain  neuter  in  his  strife  with  the 
Count  of  Toulouse.  That  monarch,  indeed,  did  suffer  him 
to  make  preparations  unopposed,  and  also  to  form  alHances 
with  the  enemies  of  Baymond  of  Toulouse ;  but  he  might 
imagine  that  the  forces  levied  beneath  his  eyes  were  still 
destined  for  Spain ;  and  he  might  be  ignorant  of  the  negoti»- 
tions  which  were  carried  on  both  within  and  without  his  own 
territories.  Some  of  the  many  writers  of  the  life  of  Becket, 
however,  assert,  that  Louis  positively  promised  to  remain 
neuter ;  and,  if  the  authority  for  this  ract  were  not  somewhat 

tame,  Gascony,  the  land  of  the  Basques,  Nayarre,  as  far  as  the  Pjrrenean  monib- 
tains,  and  aafkras  Charies's  Cross. 

*  The  words  of  William  of  Newbury  are :—"  Beliqait  «utem  umeam  fiiiam 
heredem,  qusB  cum  Begi  Francorum  Ludovico  nupsisset,  idem  fi^uxoris  nomiiie 
Tolosam  repetiit." — Ltb.  ii.  cap.  x.  ^ 

t  Adrian  Vital  gives  us  to  Tuoderstand  that  Louis  met  with  difficulties,  dangers, 
and  discomforts,  on  which  he  bad  little  calcukted. 
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doubtful,  we  might  conclude  tliat  the  Erench  monarch  yery 
basely  Tiolated  his  promise. 

Meeting  with  no  op^oeition  from  the  crown  of  Eranoe, 
Henry  proceeded  with  ms  preparations  for  a  war,  the  «ucoe8S 
of  wlooch  he  would  hardly  doubt  when  he  contemplated  the 
vast  forces  at  his  command.  Not  contented,  howerer,  with 
the  power  which  he  could  draw  from  Normandy,  Touraine, 
Anjou,  Poitiers,  and  Aquitaine,  he  determined  to  apply  to 
his  English  subjects  also  for  assistance  in  establishing  his 
claim  to  the  county  of  Toulouse.  He  accordingly  retimed 
to  England  in  the  spring  of  1159,  and  found  his  nobles  ready 
and  willing  to  support  him,  though  there  may  be  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  representations  were  made  to  Henry  by  such 
as  were  not  inclined  to  go,  in  regard  to  the  hardshipof  serriog 
at  such  a  distance  from  their  native  coimtry.  Whether  re- 
monstrances were  actually  offered  or  not,  certain  it  is  that 
Hemy  felt  the  hardship,  and  assigned  it  as  his  motive  for  an 
act*  which,  though  imdoubtedly  most  convenient  and  agree- 
able to  him  as  a  kmg,  was  an  infraction  of  the  grand  principle 
of  feudality,  greater  perhaps  than  even  the  establishment  of 
communes.  This  was  an  extension  of  the  right  of  commu- 
tating  military  service  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  had  long 
been  possessed  by  aU  abbots  and  bishops,  to  inferior  vassals 
who  held  by  kni^nt  service.  He  had  already  made  a  similar 
arrangement  wit^  his  Norman  feudatories ;  and  no  difficulty 
was  found  in  England,  where  we  are  told  the  enormous  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  silver  was 
raised  by  this  new  tax.  At  Worcester,  where  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Henry  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  for  this  innovatioii  upon  feudal  insti- 
tutions, the  king  and  Eleanor  caused  themselves  to  be  crowned 
for  the  third  time ;  but,  at  the  offertory,  the  monarch  and  his 
queen  laid  down  their  crowns  upon  the  altar,  solemnly  vowing 

*  Bobert  de  Monte  gives  it  as  Heiuy^s  express  mottre,  "  Consideraiu  longita- 
dinem  et  difficultatem  vise,  nolens  vexare  a^rarios  milites,  nee  bnrgeoMS  nee 
rostioas,  fiomptis  xL  solidos  Andegavenslum,  in  Nonnanni4  de  fendo  nnins  en- 
insqne  loricss.  The  scutage  in  England  was  fixed  at  three  pounds  for  each 
knight's  fee,  and  was  apparently  assessed  by  the  king  hunself.  with  the  ccnsent 
of  9ie  oooncil  of  Worcester.  Some  copies  of  the  Norman  Gnronide  say  forty 
HnliHi  of  Anjon,  some  sixty.  It  is  difficolt  to  ascertain  the  true  yalue  of  money 
at  that  time,  as  it  had  sneered  great  depreciation ;  but  I  find  a  cnrions  doeimient 
in  Le  Blanc,  p.  153,  which  shows  that  the  mark  of  Anjou  was  equal  to  15  sons 
Toumoifl,  and  that  the  mark  of  silver  was  equal  to  13  sterling  sofidi  4  denarii  of 
England,  or  53  sous  4  deniers  Toumois. 
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to  Gk>d  never  to  be  crowned  again.*  All  Henry's  greater 
vassals  prepared  with  alacrity  to  accompany  him ;  and  even 
Malcolm,  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  put  himself  under 
the  banner  of  his  cousin  of  England,  in  order  to  win  his 
knightly  spurs  in  the  ranks  of  one  who  had  already  acquired 
such  great  renown. 

The  person,  however,  who  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  in 
the  cause,  and  the  most  ostentatious  alacrity  in  taking  the 
field,  was  no  other  than  Thomas  Becket,  Archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury, the  king's  chancellor.  Very  few  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  been  seen  in  arms  during 
the  civil  wars  of  England ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  was 
still  somewhat  notorious  for  his  military  propensities.  It 
could  not  therefore  astonish  any  one  in  those  days  to  see  a 
personage  who  had  not  taken  priest's  orders — ^which  was 
then  the  case  with  Becket — at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  ; 
but  it  might  very  well  surprise  all  Europe  to  hear  that  a 
man  who  five  years  before  possessed  nothmg  but  an  inferior 
dignity  in  the  English  Church,  was  now  able  to  maintain  in 
the  most  sumptuous  and  ostentatious  manner  a  force  which 
no  other  leader  in  the  realm  of  England  could  bring  into  the 
field. 

Armed  as  a  warrior,  and  with  certainly  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  if  not  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  the  future  saint 
followed  his  monarch  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  knights 
paid  and  entertained  by  himself.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  forces  of  the  other  vassals  and  adherents  of  Henry 
were  at  all  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  chancellor ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  army  which  the  English  king 
collected  in  Perigueux  and  Aquitame,  and  which  continued 
to  assemble  from  the  middle  of  Lent  till  the  end  of  June, 

*  I  hare  to  apologise  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  crown  in  the 
above  sentence;  but  in  this  and  in  many  other  instances,  I  hare  thought  it  better 
to  seek  for  accuracy  of  expression  rather  than  sweetness  of  sound.  In  the  present 
case  I  hare  ventured  to  differ  from  a  great  authority.  Lord  Lvttleton  translates 
Hoveden  thus: — "  But  when  thev  came  to  the  oblation,  they  laid  them  down  on 
the  altar,  and  vowed  to  wear  them  no  more.'*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
was  not  the  exact  n\eaning  of  the  author,  whose  words  seem  to  me  to  imply  that 
a  solemn  coronation  of  the  king  and  queen  took  place,  and  that  they  vowed  not  to 
have  so  expensive  a  ceremony  performed  ag^n.  His  words  are^**Idem  rex 
Henricus,  tertio,yec»^<eet  Elienor  uxorem  suam  coronari  in  solemnitate  Paschali 
apud  Worecester:  ubi  cum  ad  oblationem  venirent,  deposuerunt  coronas  suas,  et 
eas  super  altare  obtulerunt,  voventes  Deo  quod  nunquam  in  vi\&  su&  de  csetero 
coronarentur."  Dom  Vaissette,  in  his  History  of  Languedoc,  mistakingly  asserts 
that  this  took  place  at  Winchester. 
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was  fully  sufficient  to- overthrow  the  whole  power  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  had  that  prince  remained  unaided.  The 
count,  however,  appealed  for  assistance  to  Louis  the  Young, 
and  adjured  him  hy  all  the  ties  of  kindred,  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  sound  policy,  to  prevent  a  faithful  vassal  and 
near  connexion  from  being  overwhelmed  by  another  vassfd 
abfeady  more  powerful  than  his  sovereign.  !Louis  was  moved ; 
and,  acting  by  impidse,  as  he  generaUv  did,  he  determined 
to  succour  the  Count  of  Toulouse.  Policy  pointed  out  the 
same  line  of  conduct ;  but  had  policy  at  all  weighed  with  the 
King  of  Prance  in  this  matter,  he  would  have  interfered  in 
favour  of  the  count  sooner,  and  would  have  also  interfered 
in  a  very  different  manner.  As  it  was,  Louis  suffered  Henry 
to  commence  his  march,,  and  then  threw  himself  suddenly 
into  Toulouse  with  a  handful  of  men. 

This  event  greatlv  disconcerted  the  King  of  England. 
There  ^  ere  many  in  his  camp  who  mrged  him  to  attack  Tou- 
louse at  once,  and  make  the  King  of  Eranoe  a  prisoner,  as  a 
just  punishment  for  his  inconsistency  and  breach  of  faith. 
But  the  English  monarch  listened  to  more  cautious  counsels : 
Louis  was  his  sovereign  as  far  as  his  continental  territories 
were  concerned ;  and  though  the  vassal  had  an  imdoubted 
r^ht  to  make  war  on  his  feudal  lord  when  that  lord  injured 
him,  or  opposed  him  in  his  just  claims  and  pretensions,  jet 
Henry,  both  a  sovereign  and  a  vassal,  was  mclined  to  give 
more  weight  to  the  deference  due  to  sovereignty  than  to  the 
extreme  rights  of  a  feudal  tenant.  He  therefore  determined 
not  to  attack  the  city  of  Toulouse  itself;  and  contented  him- 
self with  subduing  a  great  part  of  the  count's  territories.* 

*  Few  matten  have  been  more  stremioasly  contested  than  the  question  whether 
Henry  did  or  did  not  besiege  the  city  of  Tonlonse.  Dom  Vaissette,  writing;  as  a 
Frenchman,  labours  hard  to  prove  that  Henry  did  besiege  the  dty,  and  findmghe 
could  not  take  it,  made  the  presence  of  the  King  of  France  within  the  walls  an 
excuse  for  retreating.  That  could  be  no  excuse,  howerer,  if,  as  the  historian 
himself  shows,  Louis  was  in  Toulouse  before  Henry  commenced  the  siege  at  alL 
He  cites,  however,  strong  authori^  to  prove  that  there  actually  was  a  siege, 
namely,  Galfiridus  of  Vigeois  and  Hoveden,  the  latter  of  whom,  certainly,  hu 
these  explicit  words:  **£odem  anno  Henricus  rex  A^dis,  magno  congregato 
exercitu,  obsedit  Tolosam  et  quamvis  ibi  diu  sedisset**  I  am  disfxned,  however, 
to  agree  with  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  relying  upon  the  host  of  authorities  which  are 
opposed  to  Hoveden.  William  of  Newbury,  Robert  of  Mount  St  Michael,  in  the 
Norman  Chronicle,  Diceto  and  Brompton,  all  agree  in  using  such  terms  as  leave 
no  doubt  that  they  did  not  believe  Henry  had  ever  laid  siege  to  that  town;  and 
Matthew  Paris,  copying  Bogier  of  Wendover,  says  distinctly  that  Henry  only 
went  towards  Toulouse,  capturing  the  cities  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  Sed  Bex 
lorum  ipsam  dvitatem  non  a^uit,  ob  reverentiam  Regis  Franoorum.**    It  is 
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The  inmoitant  town  of  Cahors  was  taken,  and  nearly  the 
whole,  it  not  the  whole,  of  Quercy  was  subdued. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  King  of  Eianee,  whose 
presoice  had  only  been  sufficient  to  deter  Henry  from  cap- 
turing the  capital  of  the  county  itself,  had  tsfcan  better 
means  for  protecting  the  territories  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
by  creating  a  diversion  in  his  favoiur,  and  causing  an  attack 
to  be  made  on  the  frontiers  of  Kormandy.  The  incursions 
in  that  quarter  were  carried  on  by  the  king's  two  brothers, 
Eobert,  the  turbulent  Count  of  Dreux,  and  the  sanguinary 
Bishop  of  Beauvais.  It  is  true  that  they  eflEected  but  little, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  though  the  ravages  which  they 
comnlitted  caused  great  suffering  amongst  the  subjects  of 
the  English  king.  The  reports  from  that  part  of  his  domi- 
nions, however,  alarmed  He^ry.;  and  after  having  detached 
the  Count  of  Blois  to  attack  the  territories  of  the  King  of 
Erance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans,  he  followed  himself 
soon  after  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  leaving  his  belli- 
cose chancellor  ta  pursue  the  war  in  the  county  of  Toulouse. 
Nor  did  Becket  carry  it  on  ineffectively ;  he  showed  more 
energy  than  Henry  himself  had  done,  and  in  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time  he  had  captured  three  fortresses,  it  is 
said  by  storm,  each  of  which  had  been  deemed  impregnable  ; 
and  with  his  own  hand  he  overcame  a  French  knight  of 
great  renown  in  single  combat,  bringing  away  his  horse  as  a 
trophy. 

Henry,  in  tbe  mean  time,  had  hastened  back  into  Nor- 
mandy, with  a  numerous  force,  although  he  lost  a  consider- 
able number  of  distinguished  noblemen  by  the  way.  Amongst 
others  was  William,  the  young  Count  of  Boulogne,  the  only 
surviving  legitimate  son  of  Stephen,  Henry's  predecessor. 
Hamo,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  another  cousin  of 
the  king,  also  ended  his  life  in  this  expedition.  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  however,  shared  a  better  fete,  and  return- 
ing with  some  distinction  in  arms,  received  what  he  had  so 

true  tint  not  nmcli  £futh  is  to  be  placed  In  the  histoiiaoB  of  Becket's  life.  I 
therefore  do  not  refy  here  on  Fits-Stephen ;  but  there  is  another  writer  whom 
Lord  Lyttletoa  does  not  cite,  and  whom  he  probablj  had  >not  read,  but  whose 
snthority  as  a  Frenchman,  and  belonging  to  an  akhej  gveatlj  faToared  by  Lonis 
the  Youigt  is  of  wei^^  though  not  absdutd^  centcmpoi«r7.  William  of  Nangis, 
a  monk  of  St  Denis,  who  was  probablj  uom  towiards  1240,  possessed  erery 
means  of  information;  and  he  distinctly  states  that  Henry  adfanced  towards 
TooloDse ;  "  but  as  the  King  of  France,  Louis,  had  entered  it  in  order  to  defend 
it,  the  King  Henry  retired,  not  daring  to  besi^  his  lard." 
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long  coveted,  the  honour  of  knighthood*  from  the  hand  of 
the  King  of  Dnghmd. 

Henry's  foree,  together  wii^ihe  troops  which  he  had  left 
iniNoniuuidj,  proved  quite  sufficient,  not  onlv  to  protect  the 
prtndnoe,  but  to  cany  the  war  into  the  enemy  g  country ;  and 
unmediately  entering  the  Beauvoiais,  with  the  umial  horrid  bar- 
barity  not  only  of  those  but  of  much  later  times,  he  retaliated 
upon  the  unhappy  people  of  that  district  all  the  croeUies 
wnieh  had  been  committed  by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  in 
Normandy.  An  act  of  vengeance  which  probably  might  be 
more  serviceable  to  himself,  was  effected  in  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  the  strong  town  of  Gerberoi,  and  several  other 
lesser  fortresses.  Henr^  always  obtained,  however,  far  grea;ter 
advantages  by  negotiation  than  he  gaiijed  by  arms ;  and  in 
the  present  instance,  by  a  treaty  with  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Count  of  Evreuz,  he  acquired  the  three  important  towns  of 
Montfort,  Epemon,  and  Bochefort,  which  Drought  his  gar- 
risons within  a  few  miles  of  Pbris  itself,  and  fleeted  in 
a  T€Tj  dangerous  degree  tibe  communication  between  the 
French  capital  and  a  great  pert  of  the  Qrleanois. 

This  situation  of  afi^s  alarmed,  as  it  well  might,  the  Ejng 
of  JSrsace ;  and  the  arrival  of  Becket  in  Normandy,  briuging 
with  him  reinforcements  of  twelve  hundred  koights,  and  a 
body  of  inferior  cavahy,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  m^ 
soon  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  English  monarch  to  punish 
the  inconsistency  and  injustice  of  Louis  fiir  more  severely  than 
he  had  hitherto  done.  Henry,  however,  with  that  moderation 
in  success  which  was  one  of  the  finest  tnuts  of  his  diaracter, 
did  not  exact  more  than  he  might  reasonably  expect.  Nego- 
tiations took  place ;  and  in  the  first  instance  a  truce  was 
concluded  from  Christmas  1159,  to  Whitsuntide  1160 ;  which 
was  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  subsequent  year, 
every  article  of  which  evidentl;^  shows  how  tired  of  the  war 
Louis  had  become — ^we  might  indeed  say,  how  t^ribly  hum- 
bled he  appeared  to  be  by  its  consequences.  All  that  Henry 
could  possibly  demand  was  granted  oy  the  Ibrench  king.  He 
retained  eveiything  he  had  acquired  in  the  county  of  Tou- 
louse, except  some  towns  which  he  restored,  not  to  the  Ejng 
of  Erance,  or  his  brother-in-law,  but  to  his  own  ally,  the 

*  Some  my  that  tiie  King  of  ScoUand  was  kniditecl  by  Hfloiy  in  a  meadow 
near  Perigaeox;  and  snch  probably  was  the  case,  Tor  the  aooonnt  of  Qeoffirey  of 
Vigeois,  a  oofntempoiary,  and  ene  who  lived  amiclsfe  the  aeen^  he  describes,  eon- 
firms  that  statement.    Hoveden,  however,  says  it  was  at  Toon. 
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Viscount  of  NismcB.  These,  however,  were  merely  aneieiit 
possessions,  of  which  the  Count  of  Toulouse  had  formerly- 
stripped  the  sovereign  of  Nismes.  AU  Henry's  allies  were 
protected  by  the  treaty,  not  even  excepting  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  thougn  that  nobleman  had  unaoubtedly  been  guilty 
of  a  most  notorious  act  of  treason.  Henry,  on  his  part, 
granted  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  as  we  find  by  the  treaty, 
a  truce  from  the  first  daj  of  Pentecost  next  ensuing,  for  the 
period  of  one  year,  which  suspension  of  arms  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  consented  to  by  the  English  monarch  for  the  love 
of  the  King  of  France ;  but  Henry  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  abandon  thereby  his  titie  to  the  whole  coimty  of  Tou- 
louse, his  rk^ht  being  in  some  measure  acknowledged  by  the 
terms  used  by  the  Irench  monarch.*  At  the  same  time  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  is  bound  not  to  molest  Henry  in  the 
possessions  of  the  conquered  territories  during  the  truce ; 
though  he,  and  the  allies  of  the  King  of  England,  are  left  at 
liberfy  to  wage  war  upon  each  other  if  they  think  fit. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  treaty,  however,  in  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  first  clauses. 
It  is  there  declared  that  the  King  of  France  does  render  unto 
the  King  of  England  all  those  rights  and  territories  in  France 
which  had  been  enjojred  by  Henry  I.,  excepting  the  Vexin, 
of  which  certain  portions  are  declared  to  belong  to  the  King 
of  England,  and  certain  portions  are  retained  by  the  King  of 
France.  Even  these,  however,  he  agrees  to  give  up  to  Henry 
as  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter  on  her  union  with 
the  son  of  the  King  of  England,  and  promises  seisin  thereof, 
at  all  events,  within  three  years  from  the  next  day  of  Assump- 
tion, after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  It  is,  moreover, 
distinctly  stipulated  that,  if  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  of 
France  with  Henry's  son  take  place  before  that  term  of 
three  years  was  expired,  with  the  cognisance  and  consent  of 
the  Holy  Church,  the  seisin  and  possession  of  the  whole 
shall  be  given  to  Henry.  In  the  meau  time,  the  castles 
of  the  Vexin  were  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Knights 
Templars  till  the  specified  period  for  delivering  them  up  to 
the  English  monarch.  Three  great  fiefs  of  the  Vexin,  com- 
prising a  large  extent  of  territory,  were  secured  to  the  King 

•  Lonis  does  not  lay  that  he  grants,  but  that  he  restores  to  Henry  those 
rights  and  possesdois  of  the  county  of  Poiton  of  which  he  speaks.  The  words 
used  are  **  Prssterea  rex  Francis  reddidit  regi  Angliae  omnia  jura  et  tenementa 
comitis  PictaTensis.** 
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of  England  immediately,  and  for  ever ;  but  the  whole  terri- 
to^  was  the  object  in  view,  and  that  was  speedily  obtained. 

The  treaty  had  not  been  signed  six  months,  when  Constance 
of  Castile,  the  second  wife  of  Louis  the  Young,  died  in  child- 
bed  of  a  daughter  named  Adelais ;  and  with  indecent  haste 
the  King  of  France  proceeded  to  marry  again  within  one 
fortnight  of  the  death  of  Constance.  The  fimeral  baked- 
meats  did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables,  at  least  to 
Henry,  who  was,  it  would  seem,  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  Con- 
stance's death,  having  gone  thither  in  order  that  his  son 
Henry  might  do  homage  to  the  French  king  for  the  duchy  of 
Normandy.  Constance  had  ever  been  a  firm  friend  to  the 
King  of  England,  and  her  death  itself  was  a  serious  calamity 
to  that  monarch;  but  when  Henry  saw  that  the  new  bride 
chosen  by  the  King  of  France  was  a  sister  of  the  Count  of 
Champagne,  who  had  long  been  inimical  to  him,  he  felt  both 
^eved  and  alarmed,  and  quitted  Fans  hastily,  without  wait- 
mg  to  witness  the  nuptials  of  the  widower  of  fourteen  dajrs. 

The  English  king  seems  at  once  to  have  perceived  that  a 
change  of  policy  would  take  place  towards  him ;  and  his  first 
step  on  returning  to  Normandy  was  to  devise  measures  for 
rendering  the  engagements  of  the  King  of  France  with  re- 
gard to  the  Vexin,  irrevocable.  His  proceedings,  indeed, 
must  have  been  verv  quick ;  for  we  find  that  he  was  in  Paris 
in  the  beginning  ol  October,  and  that  in  November  of  the 
same  year  he  had  everything  prepared  for  putting  his  plan  in 
execution.  Circumstances  mdeed  fevourea  him  greatly.  It 
happened  that,  at  that  time,  a  schism  which  disturbed  the 
Church  caused  the  Pope  Alexander  to  send  the  cardioals  of 
Pisa  and  Pavia,  as  legates  to  the  King  of  England.  These 
legates  were  now  with  Henry  in  Normandy;  the  Princess 
Margaret  of  France  was  in  the  custody  6f  Robert  de  Neuburg, 
one  of  Henry's  vassals.  The  three  Biights  Templars,  Robert 
of  Pirou,  Testes  of  Saint  Omers,  and  Richard  of  Hastings, 
were  gathered  together  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  England. 
The  legates  gave  the  full  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
Church  to  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Margaret  with  the 
young  Prince  Henry ;  the  ceremony  was  performed  between 
them — ^the  bridegroom  being  seven,  and  the  bride  not  four 
years  old — ^and  the  Templars,  on  the  summons  of  the  King  of 
iigland,  having  witnessed  the  marriage  and  knowing  the 
existing  treaty,  gave  up  the  strong  castles  of  Gisors,  Neufle, 
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aad  Neuchatel,  witli  tlie  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  ITbnnan 
Vexin. 

It  might  perhaps  be  necessary  for  the  .King  of  England  to 
piQceed  in  this  hurried  and  clandestine  manner,  but  Ejenrj's 
aignii^,  if  not  his  policy,  would  have  been  better  secured  by 
puiBumg  a  more  open  course ;  and  the  secrecy  and  haste  of 
the  transaction  cast  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  upon 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct  and  the  justice  of  his  claims. 
That  his  claams  were  perfectly  just,  and  that  there  was-  no- 
thing in  any  degree  fraudulent  in  the  transaction,  nobody 
who  reads  the  treaty  can  in  any  degree  deny.  WhatevOT 
the  writers  on  the  Erench  side  of  the  question  might  say, 
there  was  no  doing  away  the  fact  that,  not  only  had  the 
marriage  been  contemplated  as  a  thing  likely  te  take  place 
speedily,  and  provided  for  by  the  treaty  itself,  but  ihab  the 
marriage  so  provided  for  was  exactly  the  sort  of  marriag^e 
that  was  now  solemnised.  Louis  caJled  it  indeed  but  the 
shadow  of  a  marriage ;  but  the  union  which  he  had  referred 
to  in  the  treaty  could  be  by  no  means  of  a  more  complete 
kind,  inasmuch  as  no  period,  within  the  specified  Hmits  of 
three  years,  could  have  brought  Henry  and  Margaret  te  a 
really  marriageable  age.  Espousals,  such  as  took  place  in 
the  present  instance,  were  perfectly  common  in  those  days, 
and  even  to  a  time  nearly  approaching  our  own.  As  much 
solemnity  had  been  given  to  them  as  was  possible,  by  the 
presence  of  the  legates  and  the  full  consent  of  the  Chureh. 
The  marriage  was  "therefore  in  every  respect  what  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  treaty,  and  the  Templars  merely  did 
their  bounden  duty  in  giving  up  the  Vexin  to  him  who  had 
now  the  only  just  right  to  claim  it. 

Justice,  however — at  least;  in  the  interpretation  of  treaties 
— ^was  not  in  those  days  more  to  be  found  than  at  present. 
Louis,  stimulated  into  wrath,  by  the  instigations,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  Count  of  Champagne  and  his  brothers,  the 
Counts  of  Blois  and  Sancerre,  accused  Henry,  in  vehement 
terms,  of  fraud  and  deceit,  drove  the  Knights  Templars,  who 
had  delivered  the  castles  to  Henry,  out  of  his  kingdom,  and 
instantly  commenced  preparations  for  war  instead  of  remon- 
strating in  moderate  terms,  as  he  might  have  done  with  dig- 
nity and  justice,  upon  the  secrecy  with  which  Hie  King  of 
'  England  had  thought  fit  to  envelop  his  proceedings. 

While  tiie  King  of  Erance  thus  made  ready  to  attack 
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Henry  in  the  sprmg,  his  three  new  brothers-in-hiw  were  not 
idle ;  but  with  activity  far  surpassing  that  of  the  king  him- 
seli^  prepared  to  cany  on  a  oesultory  war  against  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  &om  the  side  of  Blois.  This  sort  of  predataiy 
frontier  wai&re  was  one  of  the  most  annoying  features  in 
the  contests  of  those  days ;  but  the  purposes  of  the  three 
counts  were  soon  made  evident  to  the  Kong  of  England,  by 
their  assembling  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  proceeding  to 
fortify,  in  a  very  strong  manner,  the  castle  of  Chaumont,  in 
the  county  of  Blois. 

Henry,  however,  on  his  part,  had  not  taken  the  decided 
step  which  he  had  adopted,  without  bein^  prepared  for  the 
consequences ;  and  he  no  sooner  received  intelngence  of  the 
measures  pursued  by  his  adversaries,  than  he  took  up  arms 
to  meet  the  coming  evil.  Without  waiting  for  any  more 
formal  notification,  he  marched  at  once  with  a  large  force 
towards  Chaumont,  which  was  claimed  as  an  old  fief  by 
Hugh  of  Amboise,  one  of  his  own  vassals.  The  Counts  of 
Champagne  and  Sanceire,  thinking  their  proceedings  quite 
secure,  hud  retired  with  their  forces,  leavmg  their  brother, 
the  Count  of  Blois,  to  complete  the  fortification  which  they 
had  begun.  The  news  of  Heniy's  rapid  march  caused  that 
prince  also  to  retire,  and  the  Enghsh  monarch  seised  upon 
the  town  and  territory  in  question,  which  he  immediately 
gave  or  restored  to  Hugh  of  Amboise,  who  was  an  hereditary 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Blois. 

This  done,  the  King  of  England  returned  into  Normandy, 
and  employed  the  winter  season  in  putting  all  parts  of  ms 
continental  territories  into  a  state  of  complete  preparation  to 
resist  the  efforts  of  his  adversaries.  The  Yezin  of  course 
obtained  a  particular  share  of  his  attention,  both  as  a  dis- 
trict peculiarly  necessary  to  the  security  of  Normandy,  and 
as  one  which  opened  the  way  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 
The  strong  castles  which  it  contained  were  put  in  the  most 
perfect  condition  of  defence ;  men  and  provisions  were  sup- 
pUed  wherever  they  were  wanted ;  and  the  whole  frontier, 
before  the  spring  had  advanced  far,  was  bristling  with  spears 
and  armoured  with  fortresses. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit  him  to  take  the 
field,  Louis  sent  an  army  into  the  Morman  Vexin ;  but  every 
city,  town,  or  castle  that  he  approached,  was  found  com- 
pletely prepazed  for  resistance,  and  he  dared  not  undertake 
any  aege,  but  retired  before  Henry,  who,  at.  the  head  of  a 
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large  force,  followed  him  across  the  frontier,  and  seemed  de* 
termined  to  bring  the  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  battle.  Henrj, 
however,  was  as  cautious  as  he  was  active,  and  was  very- 
willing  to  hear  proposals  of  pacification  at  all  times,  well 
knowing  that  whatever  was  gained  must  be  upon  his  own 
part,  if  he  granted,  rather  than  demanded,  a  peace.  The 
rope  interfered  to  reconcile  the  two  monarchs  or  Trance  and 
England ;  several  of  his  envoys  busied  themselves  to  remove 
any  difficulties  that  might  lie  in  the  way ;  and  a  truce  was 
concluded  in  the  month  of  June,  almost  as  soon  as  the  war 
had  begun. 

The  fickle  character  of  Louis  rendered  such  changes  in 
his  determinations  by  no  means  extraordinary ;  but  in  the 
present  instance  there  might  be  motives  of  a  very  powerful 
kind  operating  upon  his  weak  and  bigoted  mind.  A  schism 
at  that  time  divided  the  Church,  and  caused  great  scandal  in 
Christendom,  in  consequence  of  a  double  election  which  had 
taken  place  after  the  death  of  Po^e  Adrian  IV.,  if  that 
could  be  called  a  double*  election,  indeed,  in  which  three 
votes  were  given  to  one  candidate,  and  twenty-three  to  the 
other. 

The  person  who  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
was  Orlando  of  Sienna,  Cardinal  of  St.  Callisto,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Eoman  Church.  His  opponent  was  Octavian, 
Cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia.  The  former  had  already  shown  him- 
self a  marked  enemy  of  the  emperor,  Prederic  Barbarossa  j 
and  we  are  even  told  that  he  had  bound  himself  by  an  un- 
lawful oath,  with  other  confederates,  to  pursue  measures  the 
most  hostile  to  the  emperor  and  his  party  in  Italy.  So  much 
party  rancour  indeed  ensued,  and  so  many  falsehoods  were 
propagated  on  both  sides,  that  the  above  statement  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  calumny,  as  the  moral  and  'religious  character  of 
Orlando  stands  very  high.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  emperor,  and  that  Prederic 
strove,  with  undisguised  anxiety,  to  raise  Octavian  to  the 
Papal  throne. 

The  popes  had  been  daily  encroaching  upon  the  old  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  empire ;  and  after  a  struggle  of  cen- 
turies, had  succeeded  in  excluding  the  emperors  from  all 
power  in  the  election  of  the  bishops  of  Eome.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  it  could  be  clearly  proved  that  the  emperors  had 
formerly  the  right  of  confirmmg  the  election,  Prederic  made 
every  effort,  if  not  to  resume  the  full  exercise  of  that  right. 
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at  least  to  regam  some  portion  of  the  authority  which  his 
predecessors  hsA  weakly  abandoned.  The  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  double  election  of  Orlando  ana  OctaYian  was 
of  course  taken  advantage  of  by  the  emperor.  He  did  not 
indeed  pretend  to  resume  at  once  the  power  of  deciding  be- 
tween the  two  candidates,  as  such  a  proceeding  mighthave 
armed  against  him  the  jealousy  of  the  whole  Church ;  but  he 
declared  that  the  election  should  be  inrestigated  before  a 
council  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  that  by  its  decision  the 
claims  of  the  two  cardinals  should  be  judged.  In  the  mean 
time,  Orlando  took  the  name  of  Alexander  III.,  and  Octa- 
vian  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  III.  The  latter,  however, 
was  recognised  in  Bome,  while  Alexander  made  his  escape 
with  difficulty  from  the  imperial  city,  where  he  ran  some 
risk  of  his  life,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  II59. 

Ibrederic  proceeded  immediately  to  summon  a  council  to 
meet  at  Pavia,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  election,  and 
deciding  between  the  two  claimants.  The  actual  judges  on 
this  occasion  were  the  clergy  of  the  empire ;  but  a  number 
of  other  persons  attended,  amongst  whom  were  all  the  great 
pnnnces  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  envoys  from  their  courts. 
The  Kings  of  England  and  i'rance,  too,  had  ambassadors 
present  to  watch  the  proceedings.  Eifby  bishops,  and  a 
number  of  the  inferior  clergy,*  presented  themselves,  and 
Victor  attended  in  person,  submitting  entirely  his  claims  to 
the  assembly. 

Alexander  had  also  been  summoned ;  but  though  a  man  of 
high  character,  devout,  and  respectable  as  well  as  wise,  he 
took  a  step  wluch  was  so  far  imprudent,  that,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  it  determihed  the  decision  of  the  council  against 
him,  and  might  have  also  added  to  the  party  of  his  opponents 
a  power  which  would  have  rendered  that  paity  overmielming. 
The  ambition  of  Victor  was  personal ;  that  of  Alexander 
clerical;  Victor  sought  to  elevate  himself;  Alexander  to  ex- 
tend the  power  of  the  Church.  The  latter  was,  in  fact,  the 
representative  of  papacy  with  all  its  grasping  ambition,  with 
all  its  perversion  of  reasoning,  with  all  its  assertion  of  £dse 
facts,  and  assumption  of  unreal  rights ;  but  it  was  only  as  a 
representative  that  he  was  all  this :  as  the  Pope,  not  as  the 

*  Wi]]iain  of  Newbury  says,  that  there  were  none  but  Italian  and  German 
bishops,  but  with  an  immense  mnltitnde  of  the  inferior  orders  of  prelates,  mean- 
ing of  course  abbots.— Zi&.  2.    Cap,  9. 
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man,  so  that  the  evil  pointe  of  his  official  character  gamed  an 
imdue  kifitre  £rom  the  brightness  of  his  personal  yirtues.  In 
his  character  of  pope,  then,  he  refused  to  be  present  at  the 
council  of  Fa^ia,  or  to  submit  to  its  decrees ;  and,  besLdBS 
assuming  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Bome,  which  was  the  reof 
point  in  question,  he  put  forth  an  assertion  perfectly  jG^he 
and  groundless,  as  his  reason  for  not  yielding  obedience  io 
the  summons.  That  assertion,  however,  comprised :a  principle 
whidi,  though  never  perhaps  so  distinctly  announced  before, 
had  been  laboriously  and  studiously  inculcated  and  assumed 
in  every  indirect  manner  by  many  other  pontiffs  his  prede- 
cessors. The  reason  he  gave  for  not  attending  the  coundly 
was  "  that  Christ  had  given  to  St.  Peter  and  his  suecessoro 
the  privilege  of  judging  all  cases  in  which  the  Church  wa» 
concerned,  which  right  the  see  of  Eome  had  always  preserved, 
never  having  submitted  to  any  other  judgment." 

He  must  have  counted  veiy  much  upon  the  ignorance  of 
Europe  in  matters  of  history,  and  he  must  have  counted  yjem 
much  also  on  the  weakness  of  Louis,  King  of  iFrance,  ana 
Henry,  King  of  England.  The  feebleness  of  the  first  he 
might  well  reckon  upon ;  but  that  Henry  should  so  much 
forget  his  own  policy,  and  the  wamingB  which  the  whole 
reign  of  Stephen  afforded,  as  to  give  any  support  whatsoever 
to  a  prelate  who  put  forth  so  monstrous,  so  Mie,  and  so  un- 
reasonable a  doctrine,  Alexander  had  certainly  no  right  to 
believe.  The  ^opes  by  one  step  had  put  themselves  above 
the  authority  of  the  emperors;  by  another  they  had  put 
themselves  above  .the  interference  of  the  people  of  Bome : 
Alexander  now  aimed  to  put  them  above  the  authority  of  the 
councils :  and  certainly  it  was  a  daring  and  extraordinary  act. 

The  admission  of  such  a  doctrine  as  that  which  Alexander 
propounded  would  have  left  no  known  power  of  deciding  be- 
tween any  two  candidates  for  the  papal  dignity,  and  the  only 
appeal  left  would  have  been  to  the  sword,  w&ch,  indeed,  in 
those  days  was  very  generallv  considered  as  affording  tthe 
best  means  of  arriving  at  the  clecision  of  the  Almighty.  The 
coimcil  of  Pavia,  however,  was  not  inclined  to  admit  the  plea 
of  Alexander,  and  pronounced  him  guilty  of  contumacy  for 
not  appearing. 

Victor  and  his  Mends — or  rather  !EVederic  Barbarossa,  Jar 
he  undoubtedly  was  the  soul  of  the  opposition  to.  Alexandei^^- 
urged  two  strong  objections  against  the  latter  pontiff;  first, 
that  he  and  the  cardinals  who  had  elected  him  had  taken  an 
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unlawful  oath,  which  disqualified  them  hy  the  canons  .£rom 
electing  at  all ;  and  in  the  next  place  they  rested,  it  would 
.seem,  though  not  so  stron&ly,  on  the  fact  of  .the  Eoman 
people  not  having  sanctioned  the  election  of  Alezand^.  The 
council  of  Favia  examined  witnesses,  took  what  information 
it  thought  necessary,  and,  as  might  well  he  expected,  decided 
with  very  little  hesitation  in  JGayour  of  Victor. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  here  to  investigate  who  was  really 
the  duly  elected  pope,  to  ascertain  which  fact  would  require 
an  examination  into  many  of  those  ohscure  parts  of  history, 
which  it  has  heen  the  interest  and  practice  of  the  see  of 
Borne  to  darken  and  perplex.  In  the  £rst  place,  to  arrive  at 
anything  like  a  decision  on  that  point,  we  ought  to  inquire  in 
whom  the  power  of  election  did  really  exist— wheth^  there 
was  a  right  of  confirmation  in  the  emperor,  whether  the 
people  of  Borne  participated  in  any  shape  in  the  electoral 
authorily ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  die  mere  hull  of  any  pope 
could  take  away  the  rights  of  the  persons  who  elected  him. 
In  the  next  place  we  should  have  to  discover  what  portion  of 
truth  and  fdsehood  was  to  be  found  in  the  statements  of 
Alexander  and  of  Victor,  which  perhaps  could  never  now  be 
ascertained. 

The  principal  question  before  us,  and  one  of  much  import* 
anoe  to  the  sequel  of  this  history,  is  the  port  which  Henry 
took  in  the  controversy,  the. policy  by  which  he  was  guided, 
and  the  effect  which  that  jpolicy  produced  upon  the  authority 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  son.  We  may  infer  £rom  various 
acts  of  the  King  of  [England,  that  he  had  very  early  conceived 
the  design  of  diminishing  the  exorbitant  power  which  the 
Church  had  acquired  in  England  during  the  troublous  and 
unhappy  reign  of  Stephen ;  and  had  determined  not  to  sufier 
the  clergy  to  withdraw  themselves  altogether  from  the  reach 
of  the  civil  law.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  he  had 
conceived  this  design  as  a  well-considered  part  of  his  great 
scheme  of  policy,  the  reason  assigned  by  Alexander  for  not 
attending  the  council  of  Pavia  should  have  led  Henry  at  once 
to  oppose  the  elevation  of  a  man  who  so  disidnctly  claimed 
exemption  from  every  authority  upon  earth,  and  who  thus 
announced,  that  if  he  made  his  pretensions  good,  the  eccle- 
siastical matters  of  the  Christian  world  would  have  no  otiier 
judge  but  himself,  that  neither  synods,  nor  kings,  nor 
emperors,  no,  nor  councils  themselves,  which  had  always 
hitherto  been  held  supreme- in  authority,  would  have  any 

h2 
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power  in  restraining  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Bishop  of 
Borne. 

In  this  mighty  controversy,  however — one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  its  character  and  its  results  that  modem  Europe 
has  ever  seen — ^Henry  does  not  appear  to  have  given  the 
slightest  consideration  to  the  effect  which  its  termination 
would  have  upon  his  great  scheme  of  policy.  The  only  object 
which  he  seems  to  have  considered,  was  how  his  leaning  to 
this  or  to  that  side  would  affect  the  objects  of  his  ambition  at 
the  time,  how  he  could  gain  advantages  here  or  there,  remove 
the  animosity  of  the  King  of  France,  or  retain  possession  of 
territories  that  were  in  danger.  It  is  curious  and  instructive 
to  trace  how  passions  and  weaknesses,  turning  us  in  a  small 
degree  fipom  tne  course  laid  out  before  us  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience, work  out  sooner  or  later  the  bitterest  of  disap- 
pointments, and  in  many  instances,  the  complete  frustration 
of  the  object  desired.  From  the  recognition  of  Alexander  by 
Henry  the  Second,  sjjrang  the  long  series  of  misfortunes 
which  attended  the  strife  with  Becket,  the  overthrow  of  all 
his  best  schemes  for  emancipating  England  from  a  part  at 
least  of  the  tyranny  of  Eome,  and  the  defeat  of  his  efforts  to 
render  the  civil  law  of  the  land  the  ju4ge  of  all  men  in  civil 
cases,  under  whatsoever  denominations  the  parties  might 
appear.  This  is  clearlj^  and  distinctly  shown  m  the  history 
of  a  more  advanced  period  of  Henry's  reign. 

After  having  made  his  escape  from  Bome,  and  having  been 
driven  by  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him  into  Campania, 
Alexander  sent  legates  to  the  Kings  of  England  and  France, 
in  order  to  claim  their  assistance  in  establishing  his  right. 
Similar  legates  were  despatched  about  the  same  time  to  those 
monarchs  by  Victor ;  and  the  mind  of  the  King  of  France 
was  now  far  more  taken  up  and  affected  by  the  schism  in  the 
Church,  than  by  the  wrongs  which  he  conceived  had  been 
done  to  him  by  Henry,  or  by  the  war  which  he  had  com- 
menced against  that  prince.  The  envoys  of  Alexander  were 
busy  in  France  at  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  which  we  have 
noticed,  in  the  end  of  June,  1161,*  and  had  evidently  a  share 

•  It  is  not  known  whether  Alexander  dated  his  letters  from  the  period  of  his 
election,  or  the  period  of  his  consecration ;  but  I  find  a  letter  from  him,  dated  in 
September,  in  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  addressed  to  Henry,  and  urging 
him  to  make  peace  with  the  King  of  France;  the  date  assigned  to  it  is  1162,  but 
it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  no  other  date  than  the  year  of  the  pontificate,  and  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  imagine  that  it  should  be  placed  earlier. 
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in  bringing  it  about.  Scarcely  was  it  concluded,  when  Louis 
called  a  synod  to  meet  at  Beauyais,*  in  order  to  examine  into 
the  rights  of  the  two  claimants  to  the  papacy,  and  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  course  of  Erance.  It  would  appear  that 
Henry  was  now  completely  reconciled  to  the  Erencn  monarch, 
and  co-operated  with  him  in  regard  to  the  papal  controyersy ; 
for  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Louis  neld  the  synod  in 
Beauyoisis,  Heniy  called  a  similar  assembly  of  the  clergy  of 
his  continental  dominions  to  assemble  at  Neufmarche,  in 
Normandy.  Shortly  after  a  synod  was  called  in  England 
likewise ;  and  the  result  was  in  all  instances  the  same — ^the 
recognition  of  Alexander,  and  the  rejection  of  Victor.  One 
particular,  howeyer,  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  reply  of  the 
assembly  held  in  England,  which  is,  "  that  the  council  de- 
clared it  would  be  contrary  to  their  duty,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  majesty  of  the  crown,  to  pass  any  judgment  upon  the 
matter ;  and  they  therefore  merely  tendered  their  approbation 
of  the  claims  of  Alexander  as  advice  to  their  soyereign." 
Perhaps  the  yery  tone  of  this  reply  might  mislead  Henry 
into  a  belief  that  he  would  always  find  prelates  as  humble 
and  imambitious  as  those  who  now  dictated  it. 

It  appears  that  Louis  and  Henry  agreed  in  the  most  cor- 
dial manner  to  act  together  in  regard  to  the  papacy;  and  im- 
mediately after  the  decision  of  the  Gallican  and  Anglican 
Churches  had  been  obtained,  they  determined  to  call  a  new  ge- 
neral council  to  assemble  at  Toulouse,  and  examine  once  more 
the  claims  of  the  two  prelates.  This  fact  eyidently  shows, 
both  that  the  Kings  of  England  and  Erance  were  once  more 
upon  terms  of  friendship,  and  that  Henry's  claim  to  Toulouse 
had  been  silenced  for  the  time  either  by  admission  or  com- 
promise ;  as  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  he  had  concluded  with 
Louis  in  the  preceding  year,  had  ended  at  Whitsimtide,  1161. 
As  Henry  and  Louis  were  both  to  be  present  at  the  council,  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  English  monaroh  would  haye  con- 
sented that  the  place  of  meetmg  should  be  at  Toulouse,  had 
he  not  been  able  to  appear  there  as  a  Mend  rather  than  an 


Though  matters  had  been  thus  proceeding  imfayourably 
to  Victor  in  Prance  and  England,  neither  that  prelate  nor 
the  emperor  had  been  inactiye  in  endeayouring  to  promote 

•  Lord  Lyttleton  implies  that  the  synod  of  Beauvws  was  held  in  1160,  after 
Henry's  return  from  Toulouse;  but  it  is  clearly  ^oved  by  Dom  Vaissette  tbat  it 
took  place  in  the  month  of  July,  in  1161. 
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his  intereflts  in  those  coimtries.  MJeasengevB  liad  been  sent 
by  iPrederic  to  urge  both  upon  Hemy  and  Louis  the  deoiraon 
of  the  oouncil  of  Eavia.  The  English  monarch  waa  the 
emperor's  Mend  and  ally;  and  it  was  certainly  far  more 
Henry's  interest  to  conciliate  iPredeiic  and  support  his 
power,  than  to  follow  where  Louis  led,  and  seat  one  of  the' 
jFrench  faction  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Frederic's  influence' 
might  therefore' well  be  great  with  the  English  monaroh. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  Louis;  but  l^eie, 
Tictor  employed  interest  of  another  kind.  The  Count  of 
Champagne  was  his  relation,  and  was  at  this  time  very 
powerml  in  the  court  of  the  Eing  of  France.  His-  voice, 
then,  was  constaniiy  and  eagerly  raised  in  &vour  of  Alex- 
ander's opponent ;  while  Victor  applied  himself  earnestly  to 
engage  some  of  the  bishops  and  nobler  of  France  to  suppx>rt 
him,  writing  wibh  his  own  hand  to  many  of  them,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Lordof  Montpelier,  sending  a  legate  to  some- 
even  of  the  nobility,  as  to  sovereigns  of  the  highest  station* 

Litde  progress,  however,  was  made  either  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Frederic,  or  the  solicitations  of  Victor  himself; 
The  King  of  France,  indeed,  wavered  in  some  degree,  in 
consequence  of  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the 
Count  of  Champagne ;  but  still  the  opinion  of  the  English 
and  French  clergy  was  of  much  weight ;  and  the  gnesJceac 
part  of  those  who  appeared  as  judges  at  Toulouse,  had  already 
announced  their  sentence  in  the  synods  of  Beauvab  and 
!Neu&narch^.  The  cause  of  Victor,  therefore,  was  not  likeiy 
to  be  more  fortunate  at  Toulouse,  than  that  of  Alexander  han 
been  at  Pavia.  The  assembly  was  respectable,  indeed;  for 
besides-  the  "Kings  of  France  and  England,  there  were  ike 
legates  of  the  two  aspirants  to  the  tiara,  five  cardinals,  a 
hundred  bishops  and  mitred  abbots,  and  ambassadors  &om 
iAie  anperor  and  the  King  of  Caslile,  as  well  as  &  number  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  France  and  Normandy.  As 
&r  as  we  can  now  judge,  however,  the  meeting  was  not  near 
so  numerous  as  that  of  Pa?ia ;  but  it  immediately  proceeded 
to  go  through  the  appearance  of  examining  the  claims,  and 
Idien  unanimously  decided  in  favour  of  4^exander. 

It  would,  have'  seemed  after  this  event  that  nothing  re» 
mained  forthe  monarchs  of  France  and  England  but  at  once 
to  acknowledge  Alexander  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pledge 
themselves  to  his  cause  for  ever.  Such  was  not  the  case, 
however,  though  they  both  in  all  their  acts  recognised,  his 
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solborili^,  and  BofTwed  him  to  exerciBe  the  jtirisdietion  of 
ffiipreme  head  of  the  Ghurch,  both  in  Pcsnce  and  England. 
UlhB  CQunoil  of  Touloiue  excommunicated  Yictor  and  all  his 
adherenta;  and,  a&  a  matter  of  course,  YictoiE^  having,  pos- 
seBsed  himself  of  a  sharo  in  the  thimderboltB  of  the- Church, 
did.not  think  fit.tolet  them  lie  idle.  The  authority  of  tha 
OQuncil  of  Toulouse  was  denied  by  Victor  and  the  emperor, 
ii»  decrees  were  held  to  be  schismatical,  and  its  pope  worthy 
of  exoommunication.  In  order  that  all  this  might  be  solemnly 
announced,  a  new  council  was  called  by  i^e  emperor  at  Lodi,. 
where  Victor  was  once  more  declared  Pope ;  and  Al^Eander 
and  his  faction  were  excommunicated. 

It  was  after  his  auldiority  had  been  Mij  recognised,  and 
his  election  declaied  valid  by  all  the  clergy  of  Eranoe  and 
Englamd,  that  the  title  of  Alexander  ran  the  greatest  risk  of 
bdng  denied  in  one,,  if  notia  both  of  those  kingdoms.  The 
GounLt  of  Champagne,  with  his  two  brothers,  possessed  terri^ 
torieB  sufficient  to  make  them  very  formidable  to  so  wei^  a 
monarch  as  Louis  ;<  and  they  had  also  obtained  a  degree  of 
inflnuence  over  him,  ajfter  his  marriage  with  their  sister^  which 
lendeied  them  the  most  dangerous  opponents  that  Alexander 
could  encounter.  If  Henry,  seeing  the  great  political  mis- 
take that  he  had  committed,  had  joined  with  trie  Coimt  of 
Ghampagne  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1162,  there  cannot 
be.  the  slightest  doubt  that  Louis  would  have  gone  over  to  the 
party  of  the  empire ;  and  that  if  the  clergy  had  not  resisted 
such  mutability  of  conduct,  Erance  woidd  have  led  the  way 
in.  acknowledgnag  Victor.  Henry,  however,  refrained,  affect- 
ing to  be  entirely  guided  by  the  King,  of  Prance ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  Erederic  employed  the  Count  of  Champagne  to 
influence  the  mind  of  the  Erench  monarch  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  The  first  step  which  the  count  gained,  was  to 
persuade  Louis  to  receive  a  letter  irom  Victor,  brought  by 
the  hands  of  one  of  that  prelate's  agents,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  Erench  court.  The  next  point  was  to  bring  ihe  king 
to.  listen  to  a  new  suggestion  from  the  emperor  regarding  the 
means  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  schism 
in  the  Church.  The  proposed  was  to  hold  anotiier  general 
eouncil,  in  the  town  of  Avignon,  at  whick  both  popes  were 
to  be  present,  and  once  more  to  investigate  the  whole  facts 
of.  the  election,  and  either  acknowledge  one  pope  and  depose 
lite  other,  or  depose  both,  and  elect  another;  The  next 
effort  was  to  induce  Louis  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the 
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emperor  for  the  purpose  of  treating  upon  this  matter.  'Not 
only  were  all  tnese  steps  gained,  but  tHe  wily  Count  of 
Champagne  obtained  for  nimself  tbe  post  of  ambassador,  and 
set  out  with  all  speed  to  confer  with  the  emperor  at  Pavia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Trance  at  JBaster,  in  1162 ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  April,  in  that  year,  the  Pope  Alexander, 
feeling  fully  conyinced  of  a  warm  and  favourable  reception  in 
France,  landed  at  Maguelonne,  and  made  his  arrival  known 
to  the  King  of  [France.  He  was  gratulated  by  the  nobles 
and  the  people  of  the  south  of  Prance  with  the  utmost  joy 
and  enthusiasm ;  the  Count  of  Toulouse  went  down  to  Mont- 
pelier  to  receive  him ;  all  the  other  princes  of  Languedoc 
gathered  round  him,  and  rivalled  one  another  in  showing 
him  respect :  and  the  lower  orders  crowded  upon  his  patn 
wherever  he  went.  All  this,  however,  was  not  suflBcient  to 
compensate  for  the  first  news  that  Alexander  received  after 
his  landing  in  IVance.  It  was,  that  new  hesitation  had  taken 
possession  of  the  mind  of  Louis ;  that  he  was  listening  to 
proposals  &om  the  emperor,  all  of  which  tended  to  call  his 
election  in  question,  and  that  he  had  even  sent  an  ambassador 
to  the  Imperial  court  of  Pavia,  to  treat  in  regard  to  the 
assembling  of  a  new  council.  Alexander's  indignation  at 
the  unworthy  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prance  overcame  his 
prudence ;  and  when  two  envoys  from  Louis,  chosen — ^as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  his  change  of  feeling — ^from  an 
inferior  order  of  the  clergy,  came  to  offer  him  formal  congra* 
tulations,  he  received  them  with  coldness  and  haughtiness  so 
marked,  that  the  weak  king'  gave  way  to  a  violent  fit  of  pas- 
sion, and  committed  himself  with  the  emperor  so  far  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  retract.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans  was 
immediately  despatched  to  communicate  with  the  Count  of 
Champagne,  and  to  bear  to  that  nobleman  a  letter  from  the 
King  of  Prance,  in  which  Louis  acknowledged  that  he  re- 
gretted having  recognised  Alexander.  He  tuso  gave  his  am- 
bassador full  power  to  agree  to  the  convocation  of  a  new 
council,  and  to  settle  all  the  particulars  regarding  it  with 
the  emperor.  Very  seldom,  indeed,  has  so  much  been  left  to 
the  discretio^  of  a  minister,  as  was  now  trusted  by  Louis  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Count  of  Champagne.  That  prince,  of 
course,  took  advantage  of  his  power  to  forward  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  by  which 
it  was  agreed,  that  Louis  and  Frederic  shomd  meet  at  St. 
Jean  de  Losne,  where  the  Sa6ne,  at  that  time,  formed  the 
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boundary  between  France  and  the  empire,  accompanied  by 
the  bishops  and  nobles  of  both  countries,  and  ako  by  the  two 
claimants  of  the  papacy.  A  number  of  persons  were  chosen 
to  judge  the  cause  of  Alexander  and  Victor ;  and  the  emperor 
on  his  own  part,  with  the  Count  of  Champagne  on  that  of 
Louis,  promised  to  abide  by  their  decision,  and  instantly  to 
recognise  the  pontiff  who  should  be  declared  dvlj^  elected.. 

One  or  two  particulars  are  worthy  of  notice^  in  regard  to 
this  agreement.  In  the  first  place,  the  decision  of  the  cause 
was  not  left  to  ecclesiastics  alone,  it  being  expressly  stipu* 
lated  that  a  number  of  knights  were  to  be  among  the  judges. 
In  the  next  place,  the  idea  of  deposing  both  popes  was  aban- 
doned ;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  allegation 
of  the  emperor  was  true — ^that  Alexander,  by  taking  an 
illegal  oath,  had  rendered  himself  incapable — such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  have  been  perfectly  just,  as  Victor  could  not 
pretend  to  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  give  him  the 
papacy,  from  which  Alexander  had  excluded  himself. 

The  Count  of  Champagne,  however,  suffered  this  proposal 
to  "be  dropped  entirely;  and  having  obtained  the  powers 
already  mentioned  from  his  sovereign,  he  gave  Frederic  the 
fullest  assurance  that  Louis  would  abide  by  the  decision  of 
this  new  council.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the 
emperor  and  the  count  were  perfectly  certain  of  what  the 
decision  of  the  council  would  be,  for  they  were  both  well 
aware  that  Alexander,  who  had  refused  to  submit  his  cause 
to  a  court  composed  entirely  of  ecclesiastics,  would  by  no 
means  present  himself  for  judgment  before  an  assembly  where 
laymen  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  dealing  with  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

How  far  the  promises  of  the  Count  of  Champagne  went 
cannot  well  be  told,  nor  is  it  possible  to  discover  to  what 
length  his  newly-kindled  anger  at  Alexander  carried  the  un- 
stable King  of  France.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Frederic 
and  Victor  both  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
winning  France  from  the  party  of  their  opponent ;  and  that 
Victor  actually  despatched  nuncios  to  the  court  of  the  French 
king. 

Kumours  of  all  these  transactions  reached  Alexander  at 

Montpelier,  and  of  course  alarmed  him  greatly,  especially 

when  he  found  that  his  enemies  were  daily  makmg  progress, 

notwithstanding  his  holding  a  council  in  the  south  of  France,* 

t  At  Montpefier,  17t1i  of  Maj,  1163. 
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at  wbich  a  numbeF  of  bishops  and  abbots  weio  prosent  from 
ths  most  distant  parts  of  that  kingdom.  So  accoidinglj' 
endBayouied,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  do  away  the  effects  of  Ms 
imprudent  conduct,  and  employed  the  good  offices  of  the 
Bishops  of  LangTBB  and  Senlis  to  work  upon  ihe  nnnd  of  the 
king,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gained  tiiie  more  powerM 
influence  of  the  king's  own  brother,  whom  we  hare  had  occa^ 
sion  to  ^eak  of  as  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  but  who  had<  now 
baan  elevated  to  Bfaeims.  !Not  long  afber,  namely,  in  the 
moniii  of  July  of  ttie  same  year,  he  wrote  to  ttie  Bishop  of 
Soissons  also,  beseeching  him  to  employ  his  whole  influence 
in.  his  &70ur  with  the  King  of  Erance,  and  if  posrable  to  pre- 
vent him  from  gomg  to  Sie  meeting  with  Erederie.  This 
letter  was  written  from  Mende,  while  the  Pope  himself  was 
hurrying  from  Montpelier  to  intercept  Louis  on  his  passage 
towiurds  the  Sa5ne.*  The  excuse  which  Alexander  made  to. 
cover  the  real  purpose  of  his  journey,  was  that  a  severe 
famine  was  at  that  time  felt  in  Mon^elier.  But  such  could 
not  be  his  true  motive,  as  we  learn  nom  William  of  Nangis 
that  the  same  famine  desolated  the  whole  of  France.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  having  learnt  the  exact  time  when 
Louis  proposed  to  set  out  to  meet  the  emperor,  he  now  has- 
tened to  confer  with  him  by  the  way;  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  him  from  keeping  the  engagements  ent^d  into  by 
the  Count  of  Champagne.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  Louis 
himself  may  have  summoned  him,  as  he  had  promised  the 
emperor  to  brinff  him  to  the  conference ;  but  at  all  events, 
the  Pope  hurried  his  journey  as  soon  as  the  king's  intentionff 
were  known,  and  arrived  in  Auv^'gne  towards  the  middle  of 
August,  while  Louis  on  his  part  advanced,  into  the  Bourbon- 
mris,  and  took,  up  his  abode  in  the  monastery  of  Souvigni. 
At  the  latter  place,  conferences  took  place  between  the  Pope 
and  the  king ;  and  although  Alexander  firmly  refused  to  go 
to  the  proposed  meeting,  he  gained  an  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  French  monarch  which  never  after  &iled. 

Louis  was  perplexed  by  his  resolute  opposition,  and  more 
than  once  became  angry,  insinuating,  that  if  Alexander  were 
really  innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 

*  Lord  Lyttlttton  and  msny  other  liistoriaiw  have  miBtalringly"  aa8«rted  that 
AlesEander  quitted  Montpelier  in  the  month  of  June;  this  Gonld  not  be  the  case, 
for  there  is  still  extant  a  bull  signed  by  his  hand,  in  the  ides  of  July,  1162,  dated 
from  tiie  city  of  Montpefier.  This  docninent  is  dated  in  fall,  both  with  the  year 
of  indiction  of  the  papacy,  and  of  Christ. 
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emperor,  he  would  not  shun  an  investigation  in  which  his 
innocence  mxLsb  appear;  hut  nevertheless,  he  appears  to  have 
beecn  much  impressed  with  the  dignity  and  unposing  de- 
mesnour  of  ihe  pontiff,  while  all  his  hahitual  thoughts  and 
fedings  took  part  with  Alexander,  and  acknowledged  the 
prineiple  upon  which  he  grounded  his  resistance :  a  principle 
to  which  Loids  had  heen  devotedly  suhservient  during  Ihe 
whole  of  his  reign  and  life ;  namely,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Soman  Church,  and  its  independence  of  all  temporal  authority. 

A  small'oonoession  made  hy  the  pontiff  in  ^s  part  of  the 
txansaction,  in  all  probahility,  did  much  to  regain  the  &vour 
of  the  king,  without  at  all  sacrificing  his  own  views.  He 
agreed  that  Louis  should  be  followed  to  the  meeting  with 
!B^deric  by  some  of  the  cardinals  who  had  accompanied  him 
into  Exance ;  but  it  was  expressly  stipulated  and  understood 
that  they  were  not  there  to  plead  his  cause,  or  to  make  the 
slightest  submission  on  his  part,  but  merely  to  declare  his 
light  before  the  bishops  and  nobles  there  assembled.  This 
was  all  that  Louis  could  obtain,  and  he  then  set  forth  to  meet 
Erederic,  very  much  perplexed  by  the  determination  of  Alex- 
ander, though  resolved,  it  womd  seem,  not  absolutely  to 
abandon  his  cause. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  France  at  Bijon,  the  situation 
of  all  parties  in  Europe  was  very  extraordinarv.  Louis  him- 
self was  accompanied  by  very  few  military  followers,  being 
surrounded,  as  was  usually  the  case,  by  a  number  of  eccle- 
siastics. The  emperor,  on  the  contrary,  had  collected  an 
immense  force  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sa6ne, 
being  followed  to  the  place  of  conference  by  a  multitude  of 
i^e  princes  and  nobles  of  the  empire,  forming  a  large  body  of 
wellrdiscipliaed  soldiers,  whom  he  had  just  led  to  victory 
und^^  the  wails  of  the  devoted  city  of  ]!i£lan.  In  the  mean 
while,  Alexander  remained  at  a  distance  from  the  scene, 
waixdiing  the  events ;  and  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  at 
ihe  head  of  a  considerable  army,  which  he  had  not  been  weak 
enough  to  disband  in  consequence  of  a  truce  with  so  fickle  & 
monarch  as  Louis,  held  himself  ready  within  his  own  con- 
tinental dominions,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require. 

The  whole  fate  of  Europe  was  at  this  moment  in  the 
balance,  and  a  few  hours  decided  some  of  the  greatest  events 
in  history.  At  Dijon,  the  King;  of  Erance  was  met  by  the 
Count  of  Champagne,  who  immediately  coi&mimicated  to  him 
i^e  treaty  ha  had  entered  into  with  the  emperor ;  but  Louis 
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would  willingly  liave  denied  that  the  powers  of  the  count 
had  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  pledge  his  sovereign  to  such 
important  acts.  The  Count  of  Champagne,  indeed,  had  the 
king's  own  letter  for  his  authority ;  but  the  consequence  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  were  respectively  placed,  was  a 
shiu^  altercation  between  the  monarch  and  his  ambassador, 
whicn  of  course  tended  to  irritate  the  mind  of  Louis  against 
Victor.  The  Count  of  Champagne,  however,  had  pledged 
himself  to  the  emperor  in  a  manner  which  rendered  any 
breach  of  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  Louis  a  most  dan- 
gerous step.  In  signing  the  treaty  with  the  emperor,  it 
would  appear,  the  count  promised  on  oath,  that  if  the 
sovereign  whom  he  represented  failed  to  perform  the  con- 
ditions which  he  subscribed,  he  would  convey  his  homage 
from  Louis  to  the  emperor,  and  hold  his  vast  and  important 
territories,  on  the  north  and  east  frontier  of  Trance,  as  a  fief 
from  Frederic. 

Louis  hesitated,  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  first 
conference,  the  emperor  and  Victor  appeared  upon  the 
bridge  of  St.  Jean  de  Losne,  with  a  splendid  train  of  nobles 
and  ecclesiastics ;  but  Louis  and  Alexander  did  not  keep  the 
engagement.  Alexander,  on  his  part,  it  was  well  known, 
would  not  come ;  and  Frederic,  after  waiting  a  short  time 
for  the  appearance  of  the  King  of  France,  retired  with  in- 
dignation, reproaching  Louis  bitterly  for  his  want  of  faith 
and  courtesy. 

At  his  departure  he  left  some  deputies  to  confer  with  the 
French  monarch  in  case  he  should  come  in  the  end,  but 
those  deputies  had  no  power  to  agree  to  any  proposal  respect- 
ing new  arrangements ;  and  the  very  next  day  the  Count  of 
Champagne  notified  to  the  French  king,  that,  according  to 
the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  felt  himself  bound  immediately  to 
transfer  his  homage  to  the  emperor,  the  King  of  France 
having  failed  to  keep  the  engagement  which  his  ambassador 
had  been  authorised  to  make  in  his  name.  The  situation  of 
the  King  of  France  was  now  lamentable.  He  could  expect 
nothing  but  immediate  war  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and 
he  was  totally  unprepared  to  resist  it.  Frederic  was  within 
a  few  miles  of  him,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  which  might 
make  him  a  prisoner  at  any  time  by  a  sudden  advance ;  and 
one  of  the  principal  vassals  of  his  crown  was  about  to 
abandon  him,  in  oMer  to  swell  the  party  of  the  monarch  he 
had  just  incensed.    Under  these  circumstances,  Louis  ao 
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ceded  to  a  proposal  which  he  would  not  have  entertained  for 
a  moment  in  a  less  desperate  state  of  affairs,  and  bound  him- 
self to  attend  a  council  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  to  bring 
with  him  Alexander,  to  hear  the  cause  of  the  two  pontiffs 
tried,  and  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  notables  of  Trance 
and  Germany,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  judged. 

Louis,  eren  while  he  made  this  agreement,  well  knew  that 
Alexander  could  not  be  brought  to  the  council ;  but  after 
having  been  obliged  to  give  hostages  of  such  quali^  as  the 
Count  of  Nevers,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  it  seemed  absolutely  impossible  that  he  could 
escape  from  ultimately  recognising  Victor. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  Henry,  the  Second  of  England, 
towards  whom  the  King  of  Erance  had  displayed  but  scanty 
ceremony  in  treating  concerning  a  new  council  without  him, 
had  sent  neither  barons  nor  prelates  to  the  bank  of  the  Sa6ne;  - 
butj  on  the  contrary,  had  some  time  before  despatched  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  Lisieux  and  Evreux, 
to  attend  upon  Alexander,  who  was  now  in  Berri.  The  king 
himself  had  remained  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but  the  mo- 
ment Alexander  heard  of  the  jeopardy  in  which  the  French 
king  had  placed  himself,  he  besought  the  English  monarch  to 
march  wiw  all  speed  to  his  rescue,  in  order  to  counterbalance 
by  his  power  and  military  strength  the  dangerous  preponde- 
rance of  the  emperor.  Henry  paused  not  to  deliberate,  but 
marched  into  France  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  entered 
Berri,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Bourgdieu,  where  Alexander 
then  resided.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  messenfi;ers  before 
him  to  announce  his  approach,  and  intelligence  of  his  coming 
soon  reached  both  Louis  and  the  emperor. 

There  was  another  foe,  however,  in  Frederic's  camp,  which 
was  much  more  terrible  and  difficult  to  oppose  than  even  the 
arms  of  the  English  monarch.  A  general  dearth  reigned 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Sa6ne,  as  well  as  through  the  rest  of 
the  land.  Louis  could  find  food  in  Dijon  for  hmiself  and  his 
priests ;  but  Frederic,  with  his  mounted  barons  and  their  long 
trains  of  soldiery,  found  neither  com  nor  grass ;  and,  after 
having  endured  the  pressure  of  famine  in  his  camp  as  long  as 
possible,  hQ  was  forced  to  yield  to  circumstances  and  retire  to 
his  own  country. 

To  what  extent  he  was  influenced;  in  thus  leaving  the  field, 
hf  the  approach  of  Henry's  army,  can  hardly  now  be  told, 
nor  does  it  at  aU  affect  the  course  of  history.  He  knew  that  the 
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£ing  of  England  had  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  King 
of  Prance,  mid  his  friendship  towards  his  British  ally  was  (^ 
course  cooled  in  proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  howevery 
Louis  was,  for  the  time,  as  gratefol  for  Henry's  prompt 
assistance,  as  IFrederic  was  offended  by  his  interference.  To 
him  he  seems  to  haye  attributed  entirely  his  deliverance  from 
the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  had  placed  himself;  and, 
at  the  meeting  which  took  place  immediately  afberwards 
between  Louis,  Henry,  and  Alexander,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs,  by 
which  Henry  was  permitted  to  Tetain  everythii^  that  he  had 
acquired,  without  the  restitution  of  any  part  of  the  territory 
in  dispute.  The  most  remarkable  incident,  howeyer,  of  this 
meeting  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  was,  that  Henry  and  Louis 
receiyed  the  Pope  on  foot,  and  while  he,  on  a  horse  splendidly 
caparisoned,  rode  towards  the  pavilion  prepared  for  him,  the 
two  monarchs  held  the  bridle  on  either  side,  to  doihim  honour. 
Whether  the  motive  of  Henry,  in  performing  this  act  of 
degradation,  was  to  secure  the  i^endship  of  the  Pope,  or  to 
please  the  priest-ridden  King  of  iPrance,  certain  it  is,  that,  in 
holding  the  bridle  for  the  pontiff,  he  virtually  brought  his 
head  below  the  stirrup  of  Thomas  k  Becket. 

His  dissensions  with  that  prelate  I  shaU  have  to  speak  of 
hereafter ;  and  it  will  be  enough  to  notice,  in  this  place,  the 
elevation  of  Becket  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  English 
Church.  In  the  year  1161,  died  Theobald,  the  good  old 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  for  a  considerable  time  no 
new  archbishop  was  appointed.  The  advocates  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  have  asserted,  that  this  long  interval  was 
owing  to  Henry's  desire  of  appropriating  as  long  as  .possible 
the  revenues  of  the  vacant  see.  It  is  clearly  proved,  however, 
that  the  delay  proceeded  from  the  conscientious  opposition  of 
a  great  body  of  "the  English  clergy  to  the  person  whom  the 
king  thougnt  fit  to  nominate,  whose  habits  rand  character 
rendered  him  most  unfit  for  the  archiepiscopal  idignity,  and 
most  obnoxious  to  the  English  clergy.  That  person  was 
Thomas  Becket,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  chancellor,  and 
favourite  of  the  king.  He  had  not  yet  taken  priest^s  orders ; 
he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  as  a  courtier,  and  as 
a  negotiator ;  he  had  lived  a  luxurious  and  worldly  life ;  he 
was  extravagEmt  in  his  apparel  and  his  household;  he  was 
notoiiously  ambitious  and  grasping ;  and  he  had  caused  the 
acutage  for  the  war  of  Toulouse  to  fall  with  such  peculiar 
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weight  upon  the  deigy,  that  the  Archbkhop  Olheobald  hftd 
thr^tened  with  exccNnmunication  all  who  should  be  oou- 
cemed  in  exacting  the  second  ipBtalment. 

It  is  not  wondeiful,  therefore,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
ecdesiastics  of  England  ehould  as  strongly  as  they  daxed 
oppose  the  nomination  of  such  a  person.  The:GunouB  [Bishop 
loliot,  who  perhaps  hoped  for  the  dignity  himself^  most 
decidedly  endeavoured  to  delay,  or  to  preyent,  his  election; 
and  even  the  people  murmured  at  the  eleyation  of  a  man  so 
thoroughly  world^  to  the  highest  spiritual  offioe  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Empress  Matilda,  though  she  had  loi^  ceased  to 
take  any  part  in  the  poUtical  eyents  of  the  day,  remonstrated 
with  Henry  on  his  purpose  of  pkcing  Becket  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  chair,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  king  to  make  a 
very  harsh  and  unscrupulous  use  of  his  au&ority,  before  he 
coidd  force  the  obnoxious  archdeacon  into  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury. 

Neyertheless,  Heniy  perseyered ;  for  Sec^t  had  contriyed 
to  win  at  once  the  &your,  the  confidence,  and  the  respect  of 
the  monarch.  Bje  had  shown  himself,  in  all  their  dealings, 
both  subservient  and  successful,  which  too  frequently  form 
the  greatest  recommendation  to  a  -monarch's  favour;  and 
Henry  doubted  not  that  in  his  projects  regarding  the  Ghurch, 
he  should  find  in  the  new  archbishop  ihe  same  pliancy  of 
wiU,  with  the  same  powers  of  mind,  which  his  chancellor  had 
displayed.  Indeed,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  such 
would  be  the  case ;  for  Becket  had  more  than  once  signaUsed 
himself  in  supporting  the  royal  authority  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Ohurch ;  and  that  he  had  still  kept  his  eye  upon 
the  primacy,  is  evident,  notwithstanding  everything  that  his 
eulogists  thought  fit  to  assert  after  Henry  had  made  him  a 
martyr,  and  the  Pope  had  made  him  a  saint. 

In  judging  of  the  views  and  proceedings  of  Henry  and 
Becket,  a  very  nice  and  critical  examination  of  the  authorities 
is  necessary;  for  very  few  documents  have  reached  us  firee 
from  a  suspicion  of  partiality,  except  the  records  of  various 
matters  which  took  place  before  Beoket's  elevation  to  the 
dignity  of  primate,  and  which  were  recorded  previously. 
These  are  :flie  purest  sources  when  they  can  be  found,  but 
they  are  very  rare,  and  do  not  embrace  the  most  important 
points  in  question.  The  next  best  source,  probably,  are  the 
letters  written  about  the  times  d£  which  we  now  speak ;  for, 
though  they  are  all  glowing  with  the  -heat  of  joontroversy, 
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jet,  as  in  the  pleading  of  a  cause,  the  opposite  statements 
are  laid  before  us,  and  we  can  judge  between  the  parties. 
A  more  suspicious  sort  of  authority  still,  is  found  in  the 
chFoniclers  who  wrote  shortly  after  these  events,  when  Eome 
had  encircled  the  head  of  Becket  with  a  halo,  which,  though 
Tory  different  from  the  effulgence  that  shone  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  Moses,  as  effectually  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
monkish  beholders ;  and  we  must  recollect  that  almost  every 
chronicler  of  that  age  was  either  monk  or  priest.  The  last 
and  least  worthy  of  all  sources  of  information,  is  that  of  the 
manifold  writers  of  Socket's  life,  professed  eulogists,  who 
seldom  or  ever  suffered  the  undisguised  truth  to  appiear,  ex- 
cept when  barbarism  or  superstition  led  them  to  mistake  a 
vice  for  a  virtue. 

It  is  sufficiently  ascertained  that  Becket  kept  his  eyes  upon 
the  archbishopric,  that  he  proceeded  to  England  in  order  to 
secure  his  election,  and  that  it  was  not  till  he  was  perfectly 
certain  of  the  determination  of  the  king  that  he  affected  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  matter,  or  unwilling  to  assume  the  dig- 
nity.* The  difficulty  which  Henry  met  with  in  overcoming 
the  repugnance  of  the  English  clergy,  was  tar  greater  than 
any  that  he  had  to  encounter  in  removing  scruples  from  the 
mind  of  Becket.  Various  means  of  menace  and  intimidation 
were  resorted  to,  to  drive  the  clergy  to  elevate  the  king's 
&vourite ;  and  we  are  distinctly  told,  bjr  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don himself,  that  he  and  all  his  relations  were  threatened 
vrith  exile  and  proscription  unless  he  yielded  to  the  royal 
mandate,  which  was  borne  to  England  by  Bichard  de  Lucy, 
the  king's  justiciary,  with  orders  from  Henry  himself  to  use 
the  same  means  for  the  elevation  of  Becket  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  that  he  would  employ  for  the  elevation  of  the 

^  *  In  aniTinff  at  this  condosion,  we  must  put  aside  the  aathority  of  Becket*8 

Srofessed  eulogists,  who  made  a  point  of  declaring  that  the  huniole  and  self- 
enying  dianeeUor,  whose  train  had  surpassed  that  of  any  monarch,  as  they 
themsdves  admit;  whose  table  was  that  of  the  most  finisoed  epicure;  whose 
horses  and  moiJceys,  and  grooms  leading  them,  had  dazzled  and  astonished  the 
French  peasantry;  who  luid  absorbed  all  faroors,  and  had  eren  received  the 
homage  of  a  number  of  vassals  in  the  county  of  Toulouse,  was  too  humble  and 
lowly-minded  to  desire,  or  eyen  accept,  without  the  j^reatest  unwillmgness,  a 
digmty  which  pUoed  him  at  the  head  df  his  profession  m  Enghmd,  and  required 
from  him  tiie  renunciation  of  none  of  his  posts  and  offices.  The  authonty  of 
Fdiot  is  much  better,  though  lie  was  Becket's  enemy ;  and  that  prelate  boldly 
charges  him  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world— while  Henir  and  Becket  were  both 
still  uving— with  keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  coming 
oyer  to  striye  for  it,  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  was  yacant.  See  an  after  note  in 
reference  to  Becket  and  Fdiot. 
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king's  son  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  if  that  father  were 

Such  means,  then,  being  used,  nothing  remained  for  the 
sufOraraos,  and  other  electors,  but  to  accept  the  archbishop 
upon  JBEenry's  recommendation ;  and  Becket  was  accordingly 
elected  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1162.*  The  royal  assent  was 
immediately  given  by  Prince  Henry,  who  was  then  in  Eng- 
land and  under  Becket's  tutelage;  and,  shortly  after,  the 
new  archbishop  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  took  priest's  orders 
one  day,  and  was  consecrated  archbishop  the  next.  We  are 
told  that  the  only  person  who  ventured  to  make  any  observa- 
tion upon  this  strange  and  indecent  transaction  was  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  remarked  that  the  king  had  worked 
a  mirade,  having  changed,  within  four-and-twenlnr  hours,  a 
layman  and  a'  soldier  into  a  priest  and  an  archbishop.  The 
kmg  did  not  resent  the  jest,  even  if  it  was  related  to  lum, 
for  we  find  this  same  Bishop  of  Hereford  very  soon  after 
translated  to  London. 

These  events  occurred  while  Henry  was  contending  with 
the  King  of  Erance,  or  delivering  him  &om  the  dangers 
which  he  had  brought  upon  himself.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, other  important  cnanges  had  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  England,  which  strongly  called  for  the  presence  of  the 
monarch ;  and  Henry  having,  somewhere  about  this  period, 
suppressed  a  revolt  amongst  the  people  of  Aquitaine,  always 
a  tmrbulent  and  excitable  race,  returned  to  ureat  Britain  in 
1163,  to  pacify,  or  to  punish  the  Welsh  princes,  who  were 
once  more  in  arms  in  the  southern  part  of^the  principality. 
The  cause  of  this  resumption  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
Welsh  was  principally,  it  would  appear,  the  violation  of 
Henry's  own  engagements  with  Bees  ap  Ghryffjrth,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  certain  territories  in  a  compact  form  and 
position.  The  king,  however,  had  given  him  nothing  but 
'territories  scattered  through  various  districts,  by  which  his 

Eower  was  bridled,  and  his  dignity  decreased.  This  injury 
e  had  borne  more  patiently  than  could  have  been  expected, 
but  another  inflicted  upon  him  by  Walter  de  CUffora  raised 
his  indignation  to  a  hi^er  pitch,  and  he  complained  loudly 
to  Henry  himself.  His  complaints  produced  no  satisfactory 
results :  Henry,  detained  on  the  continent,  paid  little  atten- 

*  This  18  the  date  mentioned  by  Lord  Lyttleton.  Dr.  Lingaid  places  it  on  the 
80th  of  May.  Thomas  Wikes  says  it  was  III  nones  of  Jane ;  but  the  matter  is 
of  no  great  moment. 
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tion  to  him :  and  Bees  rose  in  arms^  reducing,  in  st  Terj 
short  space  of  time,  the  whole  of  Cardiganshire  to  subjection, 
and  destroyuig  all  the  castles  which  had  been  built  for  its 
protection.  About  the  same  time  also  he  overran  Fem- 
brokofihire,  but  was^  forced  to  raise  the  ^ege  of  Gaermartiien, 
by  the  Earls  of  ComwaU  and  Pembroke,  aided  by  some  of  t^e 
Welsli  princes  of  the  English- pariy.  Bfe  then  retired  into 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Brecknock,  where  he  remained 
in  arms  at  the*  head  of  a  lasge  force,  makmg  war  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  neighbouring  noblesi  I&my  himself,  as 
we  have  said,  returned  at  length  to  England^  and  adTanoed 
into  South  Wales  with  a  large  force,  which  soon  induced  the 
Welsh  prince  to  submit,  upon  the  mild  terms  to  which 
Henry  was  willing  to  accede.  Many  of  l^e  demands  of  Eee& 
ap  Gryffyth  were  granted,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  ob- 
teiniug  possession  of  Dynevor,  liie  residence  of  his  ancestors, 
kdngs  of  South  Wales. 

Thus  happily  terminated  this  insurrection ;  but  the  dis- 
turbance which  Henry  was  to  receive  from  the  valiant  in- 
habitants of  Wales  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  Scarcely  had  a 
year  passed  ere  Eees  ap  Gry^th  was  once  more  in  arms 
against  the  King  of  England ;  and.  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  growing  dissensions  which  e^rang  up  rapidly  between 
Henry  and  the  archbishop,  encouraged  the  W  elsh  prince  to 
break  the  oath  that  he  had  so  lately  taken,  than  that:  the 
murder  of  one  of  his  kinsmen  was  really  attributable  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  However  that  may  be,  Eees  ap  GtryfMih 
not  only  overran  and  desolated  the  county  of  Cardigan,  out 
also  canning  the  war  into  Pembrokeshire,  attackisd.  and 
greatly  injured  the  colonies  of  Flemings^  which  Henry  and 
several  other  monarchs  had  settled  there;,  and  moreover, 
knowing  now  that  he  had  little  to  hope  from  the  clemency 
of  the  ofben-offended  "Ring  of  Engismd,  he  negotiated  wim 
ail  the  other  Welsh  princes,  urging  them  by  every  argument 
which*  could  have  weight  with  a  high-spirited  and  patriotic 
natioUj  to  tibrow  off  the  yoke  of  those  foreign^  sovereigmr, 
who  had,  day  by  day,  cooped  them  wittiin  narrower  bounds, 
and  imposed  new  badges  of  serrdtude  upon  thwn.  N"br  was 
his-  oratory  unsucoesc^..  All  the  Welsh  princes,  almost 
wii^out  exception,  oomprinng  even  i^osewho  were  the  most 
deeply  indebted  to  Henry's  clemency  and  to  his  generosity, 
tookvup  arms  to  cast  off"  his  sway,  and  to  recover  the  in* 
dependence  of  Wales ;  so  that   during  the  auinimn  and 
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winiier  of  1164r  and  11J65,  the  most  formidable  rimng  took 
pkee  which  l^e  English  king  ever  had  to  encounter  in  any 
^  part  of  hi&>  dominions.  A  parliament^  which  met  at  Noitii* 
flmpton:in  the  former  year,  raised  troopsfor  Uie  purpose  of 
making  head  against  !Eees  ap  Gryffyth ;  but  such  were  the 
embaixassments  under  which  Henry  laboured  from  his  disi- 
sensions  with  Becket,  and  from  the  part  which  the  King  of 
Erance  and  the  Pope,  Alexander,  had  taken  in  the-  dispute, 
that  it  was  the  middle  of  1165  before  he  was  enabled  to  use 
any  Tigorousmeasuses  &r  subduing  the  insuixection  of  the 
Welsh. 

In  order  to  see  what  the  embarraBsments  were  which  thus 
tackled  the  aotive  powers  of  Henry's  mind,,  it  may  be  ne- 
crasary  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  dissensions  which 
had  arisen,  between  the  king  and  Becket  since  the  elevation 
of  the  latter  1x»  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Scarcely  had  the 
prelate  taken  possession  of  his  new  dignity  than  a  change 
came  over  his  whole  demeanour.  It  might  be  tiiat  he  was 
seized  with  remorse  for  his  fbrmer  course  of  life ;  or  it  might 
be^  that  with  the  same  i^ilful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end 
which  he  had  displayed  throughout  his  whole  career,  he  now 
made  use  of  every  appearance  of  profound  devotion  and 
sanctity,  seeing  that  the  elevation  which  he  had  so  suddenly 
attained  required  that  ambition  should  change  its.  path,  and 
put  on  the  flowing  robes  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  If  we  re^ 
ject  the  one  or  13ie  other  of  these  suppositions,  we  can  but 
conclude  that  the  archbishop  was  one  of  those  Protean  cha- 
raoters,  the  whole  form  and  feature  of  whose  mind  suddenly 
yield  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances ;  that  he  who  was 
l^e  general  in.  the  fleld,  the  knight  in  the  saddle,  the  courtier 
in  idle  hall,  the  minister  in  the  council,  the  diplomatist  in  the 
cabinet,  merely  from  an- honest  and  straightforward  intention 
of , doing  well  and  sMlftdly  in  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  became  also,  in  one  moment,  from  the  change  of  cir- 
eumstances,  the  zeaJous  and  devoted  churchman,  and,. came- 
leon«like,  received  from  the  shades  of  his  diin  cai^edral  ihe 
grev  hue  of  monastic  enthusiasm  and  religious  fervour. 

"iTe  would  fain  receive  the  best  view  of  the,  pielate's  char 
mBisber ;  and  did:  we  not  perceive  that  every  change  of  direct 
tton  which  his  vast  and  versatile  powers  assumed,  tended  to 
his  own  inmiediate  elevation  and  vke  promotion:  of  his  own 
interest,  even  to  the  subversion  of  pnnoiples  whick  he  hadiSt 
other  times  professed,  we  might  conceiii^  those  changes  to 
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haye  proceeded  from  the  simple  impulses  of  an  honest  heart 
emplo^ng  a  subtle  and  powerful  mmd.  Or  did  we  find  that 
humility-  of  conduct  succeeded  reformation  of  manners — that 
the  hard  bed  and  the  frugal  meal  excluded  pride,  haughti- 
ness, subtlety,  and  love  of  power — ^we  might  imagine  that 
his  last  alteration  of  demeanour  took  place  from  penitence, 
not  ambition ;  and  that  the  object  was  changed,  rather  than 
the  means. 

However  that  may  be,  no  sooner  did  Becket  feel  the  mitre 
on  his  brow,  than  all  the  externals  of  the  man  were  changed ; 
luxuries  were  banished  from  his  table,  long  tndns  of  glitter^ 
ing  domestics  from  his  palace ;  his  conversation  was  of  spi- 
ri^al  things ;  his  companions  clergymen  and  monks ;  ne 
was  regular  and  devout  m  the  offices  of  religion ;  and  secret 
penances,  and  half-hidden  mortifications,  were  whispered 
with  wonder  through  the  court  of  the  new  archbishop. 
While  Heniy  was  still  zealous  in  his  favour,  Becket  sent 
him  back  the  fi:reat  seal,  declaring;  that  the  post  of  chancellor 
was  incompatible  with  the  high  duties  of  his  clerical  station, 
for  which  he  could  scarcely  suffice :  but  in  doing  so,  it  would 
seem  that  he  at  once  opened  the  eves  of  the  king,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  long-establishea  partiality,  now  saw,  or 
believed  he  saw,  that  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  had  changed 
the  object  of  Becket's  ambition.  Perhaps  Henry  argued, 
that  if  Becket  resigned  his  post  out  of  conscientious  motives, 
and  because  he  no  longer  regarded  worldly  wealth  and 
authority,  he  would  have  given  up  at  the  same  time  the 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  which  was  certainly  not  com- 
patible with  the  mitre  of  the  same  see.  Manv  another  office 
or  emolument  he  might  have  yielded  also  with  equal  dignify 
and  propriety ;  but  we  find  that  the  archdeaconry  was  wrung 
from  him  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  that  he  defended 
his  least  possession  with  the  utmost  pertinacity. 

The  doubts  which  had  taken  possession  oi  the  mind  of 
Henry  in  consequence  of  Becket's  resignation  of  his  office  of 
chancellor,  might  produce  the  first  coldness  of  the  king  to- 
wards him.  But  certain  it  is,  that  on  the  monarch's  return 
from  France  in  1168,  he  received  the  archbishop,  who  met 
him  at  Southampton,  with  a  demeanour  greatly  altered,  and 
it  became  evident  to  the  whole  court  that  Becket  was  no 
longer  the  favourite.  Other  causes  of  dissension  speedily 
appeared ;  but  the  first  direct  opposition  which  Henry  met 
with  from  his  former  chancellor,  was  in  regard  to  some  of 
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the  most  useful  and  beneficial  purposes  which  that  monarch 
ever  entertained.  The  subject  has  oeen  embarrassed  hj  long 
and  complicated  details  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  have  been  employed  to  give  a 
colouring  of  justice  to  the  resistance  of  Becket ;  but  I  find 
the  main  matter  in  dispute  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  some- 
what homely  words  of  Eichurd  Hoveden,  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  translate  them  in  this  place.*  "  The  king,"  he 
says,  '^  desired  that  presbyters,  deacons,  sub-deacons,  and 
otner  rectors  of  churches,  if  they  should  be  detected  in  rob- 
bery or  murder,  or  felony,  or  arson,  or  similar  things  to 
these,  should  be  brought  to  secular  examination,  and 
punished  like  laymen :  on  the  contrary,  the  archbishop  said 
that  if  a  clerk  duly  ordained,  or  any  other  rector  of  a  cnurch 
should  be  accused  of  anything,  he  should  be  judged  by  eccle- 
siastics, and  by  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  if  conyicted,  his 
orders  should  be  stripped  off;  and  thus  deprived  of  office, 
and  of  benefit  of  clergy,  if  afterwards  he  became  criminal,  he 
should  be  judged  according  to  the  will  of  the  king  and  his 
bailiffs." 

At  the  very  first  view,  the  king's  purpose  was  eyidentlv 
just  and  reasonable ;  and  the  eagerness  of  determination  with 
which  he  pursued  that  purpose  might  have  drowned  all  ojjpo- 
sition ;  and  most  likely  would  have  done  so,  if  the  original 
grounds  of  the  question  had  not  soon  been  lost  sight  of,  in  the 
fierce  struggles  of  Becket  to  maintain  the  unjust  exemptions 
and  privileges  for  his  order.  The  "causes  of  Henry's  eager- 
ness, to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  are  thus  described  by 
William  of  Newbury :  "  The  king  being  busy  in  the  care  of 
his  kingdom,  and  commanding  that  all  male&kctors  should  be 
indiscriminately  exterminated,  was  informed  by  tjie  judges 
that  many  things  against  public  order,  that  is  to  say,  rob- 
beries, rapes,  homicides,  were  often  committed  by  the  clergy, 
to  whom  the  power  of  the  lay  jurisdiction  could  not  be  ex- 

*  The  origiDal  words  of  Horeden  are  us  follows: — ^Bez  enimyolebatpresbjr- 
teres,  diacoDos,  snbdiaoonos,  et  alios  ecclesise  rectores,  si  comprehensi  faissent  m 
latrocinio,  yel  miirdrft,  yel  feloni^,  vel  iniqaft  combnstione,  yel  ia  his  rimilibns, 
ducere  ad  seeularia  examina,  et  pmiirej  sicnt  et  laicnm.  Contra  onod  archiepis- 
ccpns  dicebat,  qaod  a  clericris  in  sacris  ordinibns  oonstitntus,  vei  qnifibet  alius 
rector  ecclesise,  calamniatns  f aerit  de  allqna  re,  per  Tiros  ecclesiasticos  et  in  cnrift 
60cle8iastic4  debet  jndicari,  et  si  convictns  fuerit,  ordines  snos  amittere,  et  sic 
sfienatns  ab  officio,  et  benefico  ecclesiastico,  si  postea  foris  fecerit,  secundum 
voluntatem  re^  et  bailiTorum  suomm  judicetur. 
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tended."*  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Heniy  was  informed  'Of 
more  than  a  hundred  homicides  ahreadj  committed  bjite 
der^j  in  England  under  his  -reign.  Tius  might  well  movB 
ihe  mdignation  of  the  king,  and  he  consequently  determined 
to  bring  ecclesiastics  under  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  in 
cases  where  offences  of  such  gravity  had  been  perpetrated. 
But  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Ohurch  of  Bome,  and  of 
iBecket,  that  such  a  purpose  should  not  be  effected.  In  the 
very  first  year  after  that  prelate's  elevation,  a  general  council 
was  held  at  Tours,  and  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  i;he 
assembly  was  to  provide  for  the  liberties  of  the  clergy,  which, 
as  it  had  already  deviated  into  licence  of  the  grossest  -and 
most  abominable  description,  evidently  wanted  drcumscrip- 
tion  rather  than  extension.  I  know  not,  however,  that'MuB 
object  wafl  announced  before  the  council  had  assembled, 
otherwise  Henr^  must  have  been  very  weak  indeed  to  «ufSar 
the  whole  of  his  archbishops  and  bishops,  except  three,  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  Tours,  as  he  did  at  the  solicitation  of 
Alexander  himself.  What  took  place  between  the  Pope  and 
Becket  on  this  occasion,  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

*  His  wQEds  are,  *^Bege  qui^  droa  cunun  ragni  aaUgenti,  €t  malc&etaBeB 
sine  delecta  extermimtTi  jabentif  a  jodicibos  iotimatum  est,  quod  molta  contra 
deseiplinflm  pdblicam,  scilicet  fdrta,  rapina,  homicidia,  a  clericis  saepins  cam- 
oitterenturf  ad  qnos  scilicet  laicss  non  posset  jarisdictioniBTigor  extendi."  These 
are  the  words  of  a  monk;  and  oertainlj  this  respectable  and  independentimao, 
liviQg  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  maj  be  tmsted  when  h» 
speaks  against  the  pr^'ndices  of  his  order,  which  as  well  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of 
Becket,  he  does  not  nnfreqnently,  condenmin^  maeh  of  the  archbishop's  oondact, 
and  plainly  showmg  his  approbation  of  the  kmg*s  views,  even  while  be  cemirai 
-the  weak  violence  with  which  Heniy  pursued  them.  I  shall  have  freqnenti^ 
occasion  to  cite  both  Newbury  and  Hoveden,  and  it  may  be  necessary  here.to 
point  oat,  that  the  latter  was  chaplain  to  Henry  the  Second.  He  had,  therefore, 
an  onjMrtani^  of  knowing,  fully  and  comi^etely,  all  that  took  place  in  regsid  to 
the  dispute  with  Becket,  and  most  likely  had  studied  it  deeply.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  his  situation  near  the  king's  person  gave  him  a  prejudice  against 
Bedcet ;  bat  we  must  remenfber  that  he  wrote  long  after  that  prelate's  death,  as 
.well  as  after  the  death  of  his  sovereign.  Becket  was  by  that  time  canonised,  the 
power  of  Rome  completely  triumphant  over  the  weakness  of  John,  everything  was 
to  be  ^ined,  and  nothing  to  be  lost,  by  giving  the  most  favourable  view  of  the 
arehbishop's  ^proceedings ;  and  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  sphit  of  iiis 
dass,  which  he  must  have  shared  with  other  ecdesiaitios,  may  well  be  considflred 
as  snfBcient  to  counterbalance  any  prepossession  against  Becket  His  aeooant, 
too^  is  aimple  and  straightforward,  and  deals  more  with  facts  than  opimoos. 
This  part  of  his  narrative,  too,  may  be  c(Hisidered  as  written  purely  from  his  own 
knowledge.  A  great  portion  of  the  first  part  of  his  history  is  eyidently  taken  from 
Huntin^len;  and  the  Abbot  of  Peterborongh  has  afforded  him  materials  fbrtfae 
ktter  ]|Mrt;  bat  between  the  ^ears  1154  and  1170,  Hoveden,  I  am  convinoea, 
drew  his  information  from  origmal  s 
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WilUam  cf  Newbury,  however,  dedares  it  was  rraorted,  that 
•Beoket,  inremoifle  at  the  Tiolent  meaiiB  which  had  been 
employed  to  force  him  i^on  the  clergy  of  Canterbury,  je- 
fikoed  his  see  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  as  a  matter 
of'Xsonrse  gave  it  back  to  him,  and  quieted  his  conscience  bjr 
abflolntion.  Certain  it  is,  that  Alexander  received  him  with 
the  tntmost  distinction;  and,  between  the  prelate  and  the 
BOVAieign  pontiff  a  bond  was  establiBhed,  which,  strengthened 
bythe  Buperstitious  zeal  of  Louis  of  Trance,  enabled  them  to 
overthrow  the  wisest  and  most  admirable  purpose  which  the 
English  monaorch  ever  entertained. 

ibi  speaking  as  I  am  obliged  to  do  on  this  and  other  occa- 
jsioiffi,  I  by  no  -means  intend  to  imply  that  degree  of  eexusuxB 
of  Alexander  and  Sediet  which  their  conduct  would  have 
well  merited  had  they  Hved  in  more  enlightened  times,  oir 
beeaaplaeed  in  circumstances  wherein  their  eyes  could  have 
seen  clearly  the  paths  of  right  and  wrong,  unobscured  by 
the  dim  mists  of  self-interest,  and  undazzled  bv  the  fictitious 
splendour  with  which  Borne  had  invested  herself.  Alexander, 
on  hie  part,  doubtless  thought  that  he  only  claimed  for  the 
Church  that  which  was  the  Church's  right ;  and  forgetting 
the  more  bitter  degradation  of  crime,  he  might  look  i^on  it 
as  jderogatoiy  to  the  clergy  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
laymen.  Nay,  more:  he  might  remember  how  ignorant, 
mercenary,  and  .flagitious,  as  well  as  cruel  and  TemorseleBs, 
many  of  the  judges  of  the  land,  and  etiU  more  the  barouB 
who  acted  as  judges,  had  proved  themselves,  iuot  (only  4p 
;land,  but  over  the  whole  of  Europe.     He  might,  at  a 


later  period,  have  xtrged,  that  not  even  the  greatest  juris- 
cooisult  of  the  day,  the  High  Justiciary  of  England,  was  free 
frcon  suspicion  of  most  iniquitous  corruption.  He  might 
have  put  forth  the  principle,  that  all  men  are  to  be  tried  by 
ijheir  peers,  and  that  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  none  eould 
hear  that  relation  towards  Sie  clergy  but  clergymen  them- 
fielves.  He  might  have  pleaded  many  other  things  to  sup- 
port the  claim  which  he  conceived  to  be  in  every  respect  just 
.to  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  But,  on  the 
other  -hand,  Becket  unfortunately,  in  former  controversies 
wi^  churchmen,  had  made  such  declarationB  of  the  autho- 
rily  of  the  crown,  that  his  present  pretensions  could  only  be 
supported  by  a  supposition  that  the  miraele  which  had 
xshanged  him  into  an  archbishop  and  rendered  him  devottt 
instead  of  worldly/had  at  the  same  .time  opened  Hs  eyes  in 
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regard  to  the  respectire  rights  of  kings  and  clergymen.  From 
whatever  source  he  derived  his  light,  certain  it  is  that  he 
now  viewed  all  things  in  a  different  manner,  and  that  he 
returned  from  Tours  with  a  full  determination  to  resign 
none  of  those  privileges  which  his  order  had  so  much  ahused. 
He  hegan  his  proceedings,  however,  in  an  unwise  manner, 
claiming  as  the  property  of  the  Church  various  estates  be- 
longing to  Endish  noblemen,  who  had  held  them  for  several 
generations.  His  plea  was,  zeal  for  the  Church ;  but  as  the 
proceeding  was  exactly  in 'accordance  with  the  ^rasping  spirit 
which  he  had  previously  shown,  while  the  zeal  of  the  areh^ 
bishop  had  slumbered  in  the  archdeacon,  men  believed  him 
to  be  actuated  far  more  by  avarice  than  by  devotion.  These, 
and  various  similar  acts,  not  only  excitea  the  anger  of  the 
kine^  in  a  tenfold  degree,  but  called  upon  him  the  animosity 
of  the  nobles,  which  was  certainly  contrary  to  the  policy  that 
Becket  should  have  pursued. 

Another  great  error  he  committed,  was  that — ^instead  of 
taking  instant  measures  to  purify  the  manners  of  the  dergy, 
to  re&rm  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  punish,  with  all  the 
severity  which  the  canons  permitted,  the  crimes  of  the  priest- 
hood— ^he  used  all  his  authority  to  screen  clerical  offenders, 
and  in  some  instances  to  protect  persons  who  had  committed 
the  most  dark  and  terrible  crimes.  This  excited  still  greater 
anger  and  indignation,  and  Henrip'  summoned  the  bishops  of 
his  realm  to  meet  him  at  Westnunster,  in  order  to  employ 
means  for  putting  a  stop  to  such  abuses. 

In  this  assembl;^,  the  king  did  not  make  any  direct  charge 
against  the  archbishop ;  but  he  demanded  that  the  clergy, 
when  proved  guilty  of  heinous  crimes,  should  be  given  over 
to  the  secular  arm  for  punishment.*    The  king,  however, 

•  A  modem  writer^  in  a  kborions  defence  of  the  cler^  of  that  day,  which  he 
has  woven  into  his  history,  omitting  all  that  would  iig'nre  his  cause,  insinuates 
that  it  was  upon  one  nngle  case — ^tnat  of  Philip  de  Brois— that  Henry  called  his 
detgy  together,  and  **  reonired  their  consent  that  for  the  future  whenerer  » 
clergyman  had  oeen  degraded  for  a  puhlic  crime,  he  should  be  immediately  de- 
livered into  the  custody  of  a  lay  officer  to  be  punished  b)r  the  sentence  <^a  lay 
tribunal**  This  is  by  no  means  a  just  statement;  and  if,— putting  aside  the 
account  of  Stephanides,  who,  where  Becket  is  concerned,  cannot  be  lecdved  by 
any  candid  critic— we  compare  Diceto  with  Horeden  and  with  William  of  New- 
bury, the  one  a  priest,  the  other  a  monk,  and  inquire  what  the  king  did  demand 
and  upon  what  grounds,  we  shall  find  that  Henry,  disooverinf  that  the  der^ 
were  m  the  custom  of  committing  robbery,  rape,  and  homicide  with  impnmty 
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weakly  siifiered  Becket  to  confer  with  the  rest  of  the  prelates 
apart,  and  their  re^ly  went  to  sustain  the  archbishop's  yiews, 
as  I  have  ahready  given  them  from  Hoveden.  The  king  next 
demanded,  whether  the  bishops  would  observe  the  ancient 
customs  and  laws  of  the  realm ;  and  probably  there  had 
never  before  been  a  period  in  England  when  that  question 
would  have  produced  any  hesitation ;  but  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, at  the  dictation  it  would  appear  of  Becket,  the  bishops, 
with  only  one  exception,  replied  that  they  would  observe 
those  customs^  as  far  as  they  could,  saving  the  privileges  of 
their  order,  and  the  honour  of  God  and  the  Holy  Church ; 
the  interpretation  of  which  reservation  was  not  difficult.* 

Henry,  indignant,  quitted  the  assembly,  with  very  slight 
effort  to  change  this  determination,  saying,  that  he  saw  the 
bishops  were  arrayed  against  him.  The  next  morning  he 
deprived  Becket  of  the  preceptorship  of  his  son  Henry,  and 
took  from  him  the  custody  or  various  places  which  had  long 
been  entrusted  to  him.  Becket  was  greatly  mortified,  it 
would  seem,  at  ^his  result;  but  h^  daring  and  determined 
spirit  rose  to  resist  rather  ^;han  to  yield.  We  find,  dearly, 
that  the  whole  of  the  lay  nobility  were  strenuous  in  support 
of  the  king ;  but  the  bishops  on  the  contrary  seem  to  have 
been  either  overawed  by  the  superior  abilities  of  Becket,  or 
by  the  fear  of  offending  Eome ;  and  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  declare  openly  against  that  prelate,  although  the 
good  sense  of  many  of  them  might  lead  them  to  side  in 
opinion  with  the  king.  This  was  the  case  probably  with  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  certainly  with  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester ;  and  a  number  of  tnose 
who  did  not  choose  to  declare  themselves  openly,  laboured 
zealously  with  Becket  in  private  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
him  to  make  the  promise  exacted  by  the  kmg,  without  the 
saving  clause,  which  rendered  it  of  no  effect.  No  sort  of 
influence  was  left  imemployed,  and  the  Bishop  of  liisieux  is 
said  to  have  come  from  France  in  order  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  enter  into  some  compromise  with  Henry. 

erime,  be  should  be  examined  and  punished  as  a  layman.  Hoyeden,  pars:  post: 
Eenric.  II. 

«  The  account  of  Hoveden  is  slightly  different,  but  m  no  material  particular. 
He  says  that  of  the  oonvocation  in  1164,  Henry  uked,  if  for  his  love  and  service, 
and  for  the  stability  of  the  kingdom,  they  would  receive  and  keen  the  laws  of 
Henry,  his  grandfather.    He  goes  on  to  state  that  Becket  answered  for  them  all, 

5,  "  That  they  would  keep  them,  saving  in  all  things,  his  order,  the  honour 

d,  and  the  Holy  Ohurcb.'* 
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I^othing  was  found  effectual,  however;  Beoket  remamed 
not  only  obdurate,  but  the  Bishop  of  Lisieuz,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  leads  us  to  bejiieve  that  he  spoke  with  contempt  of 
the  king,  and  utter  disregard  of  his  authority.*  It  would 
appear  that  amongst  those  who  pressed  him  the  most  eagerly 
to  submit  to  the  royal  authority,  were  two  Knights  Templars, 
Bichard  of  Hastings,  and  Testes  de  Saint  Omers,  .to  whom 
BJenry  had  shown  great  &your,  after  they  had  been  driyen 
from  Eranoe  for  yielding  to  him  the  castles  of  the  Norman 
Yexin ;  and  it  would  seem  that  they  prevailed  more  with 
him  than  an^  other  persons.  Nevertheless,  he  still  resisted ; 
and  negotiations  took  place  between  Henry  and  the  Pope,  in 
order  U)  obtain  a  mandate  from  Alexander,  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  England,  and  commanding  them  to  observe  tiie 
ancient  customs  and  laws  of  the  realm.  This  was  doubtless 
undertaken  in  the  hope  that  Alexander's  infiuite  obligations 
to  Henry  would  induce  him  to  follow  the  steps  of  GalixtuB 
the  Second,  who  had  granted  such  a  confirmation  of  the 
customs  of  England  to  Henry  the  Pirst. 

It  now  appeared  that  Henry  had  made  a  lamentable  mis* 
ti^  in  Bumiorting  Alexandear  against  the  Emperor  ^Frederic. 
Had  'the  King  of  England  either  maintained  that  prelate's 
claims  upon  the  j^pacy  who  had  announced  opinions  &V0U]V 
able  to  his  own  views,  which  was  the  case  with  Victor ;  or 
had  he  even  refrained  from  aidiug  that  prelate  who  had  openly 
declared  principles  totally  subversive  of  his  wise  intentions^ 
tOl  such  time  as  he  had  established  firmly  the  laws  with 
which  he  now  sought  to  bridle  the  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy,  the  English  monarch  would  have  fi)und  either  a  will- 

*  In  the  collection  of  Beckers  correspondence,  quite  sufficient  materials  are  to 
be  found  for  judging  of  the  character  of  the  man,  and  refuting  the  claims  to 
sanctity  which  have  been  set  up  in  his  favour,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  elucidate 
all  the  events  vi  his  life.  Much  curious  matter  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  (No.  85) 
from  Emulfos  of  Lisieuz,  which  affords  proof— althoiLgh  a  modem  writer  has 
asserted  that  '*  hj  his  contemporaries  Becket's  change  oiconduct  on  his  elevation 
was  wmenciBy  attributed  to  a  conscientious  sense  of  dntj" — ^tfaat  there  were  not 
wanting  many  ^rsons  to  assert  that  *'his  ambition  was  more  fully  gratified  to 
hold  the  power  independently,  and  from  reverence  for  his  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
which  he  nad  formerly  possessed  from  the  favour  and  at  the  will  of  another ;  that 
being  onoe  thus  raised,  ne  could  not  be  content  to  sit  at  the  fiiot  of  the  throne^  or 
even  by  its  side,  but  menaced  the  crown  itself,  iotendmg  to  bring  it  so  fiir  mto 
subservience  to  his  authority,  that  the  power  to  bestow  and  sumiort  it  should 
principidly  rest  with  the  Church ;  that  he  began  with  opposing  the  king's  com^ 
mands,  in  order  that  everything  might  seem  to  be  absolutdyuiuier  his  rme,  asno 
hope  or  resistanee  could  l>e  entertained  by  others,  when  the  royal  authority  itself 
was  forced  to  suocumbl"  This  was  the  man  whose  conduct  was  attributed 
**  tmivertaUy  to  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty.** 
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ing  eo^operatior  in  Alexander,  uiider  the  fear  of  total  abandon* 
mentyOr  eke  a  BurejreBGuxce  <in  Yiotor,  whose  yiews  wexe 
petfectly  compatible  with  his  own.  The  Pope  refused  the 
king'«  .request,  accept  under  conditions  which  would  have 
renelered  his  consent  nuU ;  and  Becket  had  now  the  dear 
anddiatrnat  support  of  the  papal  approbation  in  his  struggle 
with  the  Jong,  with  the  nobility,  and  with  the  laws. 

On  TariouB  points  coimected  with  this  part  of  the  histoxy, 
diffeipent  statements  exist,  which  create  considerable  confii- 
sion  and  obscurity.  It  is  distinctly  asserted  by  HoTedeny 
however,  that  about  this  time,  Philip,  the  Pope's  almoner, 
was. sent  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  dissen- 
sions which  had  arisen  between  Henry  and  the  archbishop  ; 
and  that  he  was  authorised  by  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  the 
cardinals,  to  command  Becket  to  promise  that  he  would  keep 
all  the  laws  without  exception.  J^othing  can  be  more  ckar 
than  the  words  of  the  historian;  and  it  is  also  certain,  that 
the  archbishop  did  shortly  a&sr  join  Henry  at  Woodstock, 
and  promise  unreservedly  to  observe  the  customs  of  the  king- 
dom. The  eulogists  of  Eecket  have  attempted  to  soften  down 
this^act  with  assertions  so  ridiculous,  Sfi  to  be  .unworthy  of 
any  consideration.^  It  is  dear,  if  the  best  and  .most  impartial 
contemporary  historians  are  to  be  believed,  that  he  went  to 
Woodstock ;  it  is  dear  that  he  made  this  promise  luure- 
servedly ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Henry  relied  upon  it  perfectly. 

It  Temained,  however,  for  the  jKing  of  Engknd,  having  as 
he  believed  vanquished  the  obstinacy  of  his  primate,  to  obtain 
t^e  same  concession  &om  the  bishops  whom  Becket  had 
stimulated  to  oppose  him ;  and  for  that  purposehe  summoned 
a  great  council  to  assemble  immediately  at  Clarendon.  The 
meeting  took  place  in  the  spring  of  116^.  The  eldest  persons 
there  present  were  appointed  to  draw  up  d&om  memory  the 

*  They  asserted  tliat  Henry  assured  Becket  he  wooldiieyer  reqture  anTthing  of 
him  to  the  prejadice  of  the  Cfhurch ;  and  that  all  he  wished  for  was,  a  testimonj 
of  respect  and  submission  in  the  face  of  his  barons,  for  which  pnrpose  a  mere 
shadow  oif  consent  would  be  sofficidnt.  Were  it  possible  itoaappoae  that  Henry 
Wonld.be  so  foolish  as  to  say  snch  a  thing,  or  that  Becket  wonkl  be  so  foolish  as 
to  believe  it,  the  circumstances  under  wmch  the  promise  was  given  would  show 
the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  altogether.  Becket  went  to  Oxford  to  the  king  to 
make  this  promise,  after  his  conference  with  the  Po^*s  almoner;  and  Henry,  so 
fiirfnKn  sbowing  any  disposition  to  leave  the  promise -vagoe,  instantly  called  a 
great  eooncil  or  parliament  at  Clarendon,  ibr  the  purpose  of  defining  what  tiie 
eBStoiBs  wererto  which-the  promise  Teferred,  and  of  oausmg  the  oth«r  prelates  and 
nobles  to  make  a  similar  promise. 
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laws  and  cuBtoms  of  the  realm,  which  had  been  so  often  re- 
ferred to;  and  certainly  nothing;  could  be  more  jost  or 
straightforward  than  this  method  of  defining  them.  But, 
when  it  was  proposed  that  the  whole  assembly  should  take  an 
oath  to  obserre  them,  Socket  refused  positivelj  to  do  so. 
Some  writers  declare,  that  the  archbishop  asserted  as  his 
excuse  that  this  was  all  very  difierent  from  the  general 
promise  he  had  made  the  king;  but  others,  and  amongst 
them  Hoyeden,  state  that  he  £d  not  deny  the  promise  he 
had  made,  but  only  declared  that  he  had  greatly  sinned  in 
making  it,  and  would  so  sin  no  more.* 

The  king  and  his  nobles  were  furious  at  this  conduct. 
Violent  and  irritable  in  the  highest  degree,  we  may  easily 
believe  that  Henry  could  scarcely  bridle  his  indignation; 
and  for  three  days  the  clergy,  the  monarch,  and  the  barons 
remained  in  fierce  and  menacing  debate,  in  which,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  whose  high  and 
severe  purity  of  character  renders  his  testimony  indisputable, 
the  prelates  resisted  every  effort  to  extort  from  them  the 
oath  demanded :  "  ready  to  submit  to  loss  of  fortune,  anguish 
of  body,  endurance  of  exile,  and  if  God  willed  it,  even  the 
sword  itself,"  rather  than  abandon  the  comrse  in  which  their 
archbishop  led  them. 

It  would  appear  that  the  prelates  from  time  to  time  con- 
sulted apart ;  and  "  on  the  third  day,"  says  the  Bishop  of 
London, '' when  all  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  realm  nad 
been  excited  to  the  utmost  fury,  after  a  tremendous  noise 
and  shouting,  they  entered  the  meeting  where  we  sat,  and 
with  their  mantles  cast  back,  and  outstretched  arms,  addiessed 
us  thus :  '  Listen,  oh  ye  who  contemn  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  and  will  not  receive  the  commands  of  the  king ;  not 
ours  are  these  hands  that  you  behold,  not  ours  these  arms, 
not  ours  even  these  bodies,  but  they  are  those  of  our  lord  the 
king,  ready  at  his  nod  to  revenge  ms  injuries,  ready  to  do  his 
will  promptly,  let  it  be  whatsover  it  will ;  whatever  shall  be 
his  mandate,  shall  be  to  us  most  just,  and  we  will  execute  it 
willingly.  Ghanfi;e  your  determination,  incline  your  minds  to 
obedience,  in  order  that  you  may  avoid,  while  it  is  yet  easy, 

*  Et  paiilo  post  ooDipegato  dero,  et  popiilo  regni  apad  danndom,  poenituit 
ArduejasoopaiD,  quod  ipse  eoncessitmein  feoeret  regi.  £t  Toleos  resQire  k  pacto 
dixit  se  in  ilia  concessio&e  grayiter  pecasse,  et  qaod  in  hoc  ampliiu  non  peocaret— 
HOVBDBN,  498. 
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a  peril  wbicli  soon  must  be  ineTitable.'  What  then  P"  con- 
tinues Poliot.  ''  Who  fled  P  Who  turned  tiieir  back  P  Whose 
spirit  gave  way  P" 

The  bishop  goes  on  to  say  that  no  one  pelded ;  and  he 
names  all  the  prelates  present,  down  to  hunself,  with  the 
exception  of  Becket,  asserting  that  every  one  of  them  re- 
mained firm  in  the  defence  of  the  Church;  but  he  then 
proceeds:  ^'The  general  of  the  host  turned  his  badk,  the 
leader  of  the  camp  fled  from  it,  from  his  brethren,  and  from 
the  council;  the  liord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  withdrew 
himself,  and  after  a  epace  given  to  conference  apart,  he  re- 
turned to  us,  and  spoke  these  words :  '  It  is  the  will  of  my 
Lord  that  I  should  perjure  myself,  and  at  present  I  submit, 
and  incur  perjury,  wr  which  1  may  do  penance  hereafter.'  " 

The  bishop  proceeds  to  describe  the  stiipified  astonishment 
into  which  these  words  cast  the  bishops.  They  yielded^ 
however,  to  the  will  of  Becket,  and  led  oy  him  like  sheep, 
took  the  oath  demanded  of  them,  promising  in  truth  and 
sincerity  faithfully  to  observe  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  written  down  from  the  general  tes- 
timony of  the  elder  members  of  the  assembly. 

In  this  transaction,  while  we  see  somewhat  to  regret  in 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  English  prektes  should  ever  have 
combined  to  struggle  for  privfleges  subject  to  such  dark  and 
terrible  abuses,  we  cannot  help  admirmg  the  firmness,  cou- 
rage, and  constancy  with  which  they  mamtained  that  which 
they  believed  to  be  r^ht.  The  conduct  of  Becket,  however, 
in  this  instance,  aa  m  all  that  preceded  the  parliament  of 
Clarendon,  shows  the  same  mixture  of  greedy  ambition,  of 
dark  cunning,  and  base  hypocrisy.  If  the  account  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  be  correct,  and  if  that  account  was  ad- 
dressed to  Becket  himself  by  an  eye-witness,  who  took  part 
in  all  that  was  there  enacted,  the  archbishop's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  may  very  well  be  received  as  elucidating  the 
whole  of  his  previous  behaviour.  This  letter  of  GSbert 
Foliot,  indeed,  nas  been  declared  on  the  most  unreasonable 
grounds  to  be  spurious,  having  been  suppressed  b^  the 
ubrarians  of  the  Vatican.*    It  seems  to  me  that  no  dispas- 

*  The  first  person,  I  believe,  who  impnened  the  authoritj  of  this  letter,  was  » 
gentleman  of  tne  name  of  Beriogton,  some^niat  about  the  year  1790.  This  anthor 
assmnes  two  gronndB,  changing  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  he  proceeds.  He 
Ubonrs  hard  to  show,  in  the  first  pkce,  that  the  letter  was  never  sent  to  Becket, 
bat  was  privately  circulated  by  Foliot ;  or,  having  been  written  by  him,  was  never 
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BioiiBte  inquirer  can  fbr  a.  moment  doubt  that  Idie  leM?»  is 
genuine ;  especiallj  as  it  is  completely  borne*  out  in  all.  iixr 

sent,  on  aoootint  of  what  be  calk  its  libellous  character,  and  was  soppressecL  His 
arffoment  to  establish  this  is,  that  it  cotil4  not  have  been  sent,  as  Becket,  or  John 
of  oahsboxy,  could  easOj  have  refhted  it,  and  never  did. 

As  this  is  begging  a  part  of  the  question,  if  not  the  whole,  such  a  OOQIM  of 
reasoning  requires  no  notice.  The  worthy  gentleman,  however,  admits  that 
**Here  t£e  letter  is  (i.  e.  in  the  Cotton  MSS.),  and  it  seems  to  be  authentic  It 
is  equally  so  with  the  manuscript  itself,  which  contains  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  letters,  and  without  date.**  This  is  a  verjr  important  admisdon,  as  the  Gotfcoo 
lis.  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  ancient  copies  of  Becket's  letters  extant.  The 
letters  are  illuminated,  and  I  have  taken  means  to  satisfy  myself  folly  that  the 
writingis  considerably  antedor  to  the  Befbrmation. 

Mr.  Bermgton  goes  on  next  to  impugn  the  credibilify  of  Foliot's  statemeBtSi 
principally  resting  his  objections  upon  what  that  prelate  sajrs  in  this  letter  regard* 
mg  the  election  of  Becket  and  the  torcible  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  through; 
Against  this  he  brings  forward  Beekefs  aamrer  to  the  same  oharges,  when  mads 


and  declare  that  it  was  approved  oi  by  all.  Jonn  oi  bausbuiy  even  goes  on  to 
assert,  that  the  applauae  of  the  Bishop  of  London  on  Becket's  election,  .wa»  more 
strongly  marked  than  any  other  person.  This,  be  it  remarked,  was  but  pleading, 
by  Becket  and  Ins  most  strenuous  supporter,  a  direct  denial  to  a  serious  charge 
made  by  the  sufi&Bgans  as  well  as  the  Bishop  of  London.  Such  a  denial,  however, 
miffht  be  held  as  good  by  some  people  against  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
somragans,  did  it  not  happen  that  two  of  Becket's  most  zealous  and  eager  friends 
give  a  strong  contradiction,  both  to  the  assertion  of  the  primate,  and  to  that  of 
his  clever  but  malienant  follower,  John  of  Salisbury.  In  reeurd  to  the  assertion 
of  the  latter,  that  ue  applause  of  the  lushop  was  men  strongly  marked  than  that 
of  any  one  else,  we  have  oalj^  to  turn  to  Fitz- Stephen,  the  panegyrist  of  Bedut, 
to  find  the  bitter  sarcasm  with  which  Foliot  vented  his  indignation  on  Becket's 
consecration ;  and  with  regard  to  the  election,  which  Becket  declares  to  have  been 
perfectly  canonical,  we  have  the  unfortunate  testimony  of  his  fiiend  and  devoted 
compamon  Alanus,  by  which  we  find  that  he  himself  acknowledged  to  the  Pope 
everything  in  regard  to  the  election  with  which  Foliot  charges  him.  (See  a 
note  farther  on  upon  this  subject)  Moreover,  the  uncanonical  character  of 
Becket's  election  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  letter,  which  only  repeats  a 
charge  contained  in  other  letters,  which  no  one  has  ventured  to  doubt.  All  this 
while,  Mr.  Berington  does  not  advance  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  letter  was 
written  by  Foliot.  He  only  attemptr  to  proye  that  Foliot  lied  against  Becket. 
But  as  Ix)liot  has  the  testimony  of  the  Pope  Alexander  himself  to  his  upri^ 
integrity,  this  would  be  an  indurect  proof  that  the  letter  was  not  hiSf  if  by  any 
means  it  could  be  established  that  the  diarges  of  the  letter  were  false ;  for  then 
the  Bishop  of  London  could  not  have  made  tnem.  What  then  is  Mr.  B^rington's 
srgnment  to  prove  that  the  rest  of  tiie  charges  were  false?  First,  that%nar 
Hoveden,  and  Diceto,  both  of  whom  were  in  all  probabili^  present,  slve  The 
asserts)  *'  a  story,  which  hardly  in  a  single  instance  accords  with  Foliot's/'  Tnis 
worthy  gentleman  is  fond  of  assuming  such  thmgs  without  ail^  very  great 
aoenzacy,  and  I  will  show  that  the  statements  ef  this  letter  are  confiimed 
throughout  by  the  best  contemporary  authority.  The  account  of  Diceto  is  ex- 
tremely brief,  and  as  he  omits  a  thousand  particulars' regarding  the  parliament  at 
Glazendon,  he  omits  these  amongst  the  rest,  merely  stating  the  broad  result. 
Hbvedeo,.  however,  is  much  more  ample ;  and  I  do  not  8cnq)te  to  af&rm,  that  in 
every  particular  of  which,  hj  his  station,  he  could  haye  personal  cognisance,  he 
W"<™«  the  account  dven  m  the  bishop's  epistle.  Foliot  puts  Becket  in  mind, 
in  his  letter,  oi  what  had  happened  at  London  and  at  QxfimL    Hoveden  tells  ns 
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statements  by  other  historians  of  the  time,  whose  account  is 
not  marked  with  suspicion  by  i^eir  being  the  professed 
eulogists  of  the  refractory  prelate. 

vfioA  that  waa;  nam«l}r,  that  Beeket  refiused  at  London  to  reedve  the  laws  of 
Henrj  L  without  a  saving  of  the  rights  of  his  order  and  the  Holj  Ghnrofa :  and 
that  upon  Henrr's  anger  he  followed  him  to  Woodstock  (which  is  what  Foliot 
means  &7  0:dbra)  and  promised  the  king  to  reodiye  his  Uws  boB&  fide,  and  withonfe 
evil  intefttion.  "  Se  bon&  fide  et  sine  malo  ingenio  legp&  suae  senratamm."  Tha 
letter  of  Foliot  then  goes  on  to  say,  that,  at  Uhurendon,  whenfoo:  three  saooessiva 
days  the  king  had  tried  to  draw  from  the  prelates  a  recognition  of  the  andeot 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  bishops  had  refosed^  to  ave  it  nnconditioBally,.  tfaa 
banuBs  entered  and  threatened  them;  upon  which  the  arohbiihop  retired,  ooo- 
sulted  with  some  otherpersons,  and  retnming,  declared  that  he  had  made  up  hia 
mind  to  perjure  himseu,.  and  do  penance  alberwardEb  How  does  Horeden  de- 
scribe the  same  matter?  He  says,  that  at  Clarendon,  Beeket  amionneed  hia 
determination  to  break  his  word,  plighted  in  good  faith  at  Oxford,  and  that  tha 
king  was  thereat  so  angry,  that  he  threatened  him  with  both  exile  and  death. 
Whether  the  bishops  consulted  in  a  chamber  apart  or  not^  he  does  not  say ;  but 
we  must  remember  thai  in  all  such  assemblies  it  was  the  constant  custom  of  tha 
prelates  so  to  do.  What  took  place  in  the  conference  of  the  bishops  aman«t 
themselves,  Hoveden  was  in  no  situation  to  witness,  he  being  merely  one  of  me 
king's  chaplains;  but  he  ^oes  on  to  tell  us  what  took  place  at  a  moment  when 
his  very  words  show  that  Beeket  had  s(q>antted  himsdf,  both  firom  the  general 
assembly,  then  sittine  at  Clarendon,  and  from  his  broker  bishops.  He  telle  us,, 
that  the  Bishops  of  &ilisbury  and  Norwich,  the  Earls  of  Cornwall  and  Ldoester, 
and  two  Eni^bts  Templars,  toent  to  Beeket,  and  j^revailed^upon  him  to  come,  and 
swear  to  receive  the  king's  laws.  This  was  evidently  whw  he  had  separated 
himself  from  his  brethren, .as  Foliot.  describes,  and  gone  to  consult  apart;  and 
tile  only  thing  that  is  here  omitted,  is  what  toox  place  in  the  chamber  where  the 
bifdiops  were  ahme.  which  Hoveden,  not  being  one  of  them,  could  not  be  ao* 
^uainted  with  of  his  own  knowledge.  Neither  he,  nor  other  historiana  of  tha 
time,  except  Fohot,  describe  the  entrance  of  the  armed  men  into  the  chamber 
where  the  bishops  were  assembled:  but  Hoveden  himself  says  that  there  was 
good  cause  for  alarm,  and  another  oontemponiry  relates  the  menaces  used  towards 
the  bishops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confirm,  perhaps  more  strongly,  the  truth  of 
FoUot's  letter  upon  this  point,  than  even  if  he  had  repeated  exactly  the  same 
words.  He  says^  '^  There  certaioly  were  various  officers  rushing  about  the  royal 
<d]ambers,  brandishing,  their  shining  battle-axes,  as  if  prepared  to  smite  the  heads 
of  the  bishop&"  This  is  the  account  of  Gervase,  one  of  the  best  and  most  ao* 
curate  historians  of  the  day,  connected  with  the  Church. of  Canterbury,  and  pos* 
sessed  of  every  means  of  information ;  and  it  must  be  contended  tiiat  this  in  the 
strongest  manner  corroborates  the  account  given  by  Foliot.  The  only  thing  that 
now  remains  uncorroborated  by  collateral  proof,,  are  the  words  used  by  Beeket, 
tiiat  it  was  the  will  of  hia  Lord  that  he  should  perjure  himself  and  do  penance 
after.  On  this  point  we  can  surely  have  no  stronger  proof  than  his  own  actian& 
He  had  already  perjured  himself  to  a  certain  point — that  is  to  say,  hroksa.  hia 
solemn  promise  to  the  long,  given  at  Oxford^  there  oan  be  no  doubt;  and  that  ha 
again  did  so  on  the  present  occasion,. in  takmg  an  oath  to  observe  the  customs, 
and  then  violating  that  oath,  nobody  has  ever  attempted  to*  deny.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  he  did  or  did  not,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  dedares,  mecutata 
the  perjury  while  he  took  the  oath.  Gervase  says^^  "  He,  the  aKchbishop,  did 
certainly  fall  in  vfords,  but  quickly  coming  haxk  to  himself, .  he  rose  again  ail  tha 
BtcoDger  m  worltsf  and  we  find  it  proved  beyond  doubt,  that  Bec&et,  umnediatehr 
aft«  having  taken  this  oath,  sought  absolution  from,  the  Bope  for  so  doin^  and 
SQ^endedhimself.  from  the  service  of  the  altar  till  he  had  obtainedit;  which  is 
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It  is  certain,  however,  if  such  a  fact  may  be  received  as 
any  excuse  for  Becket's  conduct  on  the  present  occasion, 

■nrelj Tory  ISinpajwrvM  hinudf  because  ii  was  HhewiUofhu Lord,  and  doing 
penaneo  a/ienoards.  Tons  then  I  assert  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Berington^  that  the 
stonr  which  is  told  by  contemporaries,  several  of  whom  were  certainly  present, 
oonnrms  in  every  respect  the  letter  attributed  to  Foliot  Bishop  of  London;  that 
Hoveden,  Dicet(^  and  Gervase  prove  that  Becket  first  of  all  refused  to  consent  to 
the  king's  views  in  London,  then  followed  him  to  Oxford,  and  promised  to  receive 
the  laws  which  he  wished  to  enforce,  retracted  this  promise  at  Clarendon,  and 
being  threatened  with  the  king*s  anger,  separated  himself  from  the  other  bisnops, 
and  ooDSolted  apart  They  prove  also,  that  many  of  the  king's  friends  and 
officers  threatened  the  bishops  with  their  brandished  weapons,  and  that  under 
these  menaces  Becket  gave  way,  and  took  the  oath  to  observe  the  customs, 
whidi  he  instanUv  violated,  and  sought  absolution,  and  did  penance  for  taking  it. 
Foliot  tells  exactly  the  same  story,  and  adds  notoing  but  two  fusts  which  came 
more  immediately  under  his  own  cognisance  than  under  that  of  the  historians— 
namelv,  that  the  officers,  who  were  seen  brandishing  theur  battle-axes,  as  if  about 
to  dasn  Uie  bishops'  brains  out,  as  described  by  Gervate,  did  actually  enter  the 
hall  whoe  they  were  assembled,  and  threatened  them  there,  and  tnat  Becket, 
while  he  took  the  oath,  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  keeping  it,  which, 
indeed,  his  whole  subsequent  conduct  would  prove,  even  if  the  bishop  had  never 
made  the  assertion.  Thus,  instead  of  being  unconfirmed  by  other  lustorians,  the 
letter  is  confirmed  in  every  particular. 

As  far  as  we  have  hitherto  gone,  Mr.  Berington  seems  not  to  have  had  a  doubt 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter.  It  is  aeamst  Foliot  that  he  fights  in  defence  of 
his  fiivourite,  Becket  and  nothing  is  too  oad  for  the  Bishop  of  London ;  his  letter 
is  dedared  to  be  libellous  and  false,  and  the  bishop  is  declared  never  to  have  sent 
it  to  Becket,  because  he  knew  it  could  be  refuted. 

Rising,  however,  m  his  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Berington  next  proceeds  a  step  farther, 
finds  out  that  he  has  done  the  Bishop  of  London  wrong,  declares  that  the  letter 
is  a  fbreery,  written  by  some  anonymous  enemy  of  Becket,  and  attributed  by  him 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  order  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  authority.  The 
asserti<m  is  a  very  bold  one,  but  it  is  supported  by  an  assertion  bolder  stiH  "  The 
letter,**  he  says,  **  must  be  a  forgery,  because  the  Bishop  of  London  could  not,  in 
the  short  space  of  two  years,  forget  the  events  that  had  nappened  at  Clarendon ;" 
and  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  He,  the  writer,  speaks  of  the  bisnops  being  shut  up  in 
one  room  at  Clarendon,  and  of  a  third  day  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  noolea 
violently  entering  their  chamber,  and  of  the  primate's  withdniwing.  But  none  of 
these  uimgs  happened  at -Clarendon.  The  bishops  were  not  shut  up,  the 
meeting  lasted  but  two  days,  the  nobles  did  not  enter  their  chamber,  and  the 
pnmate  did  not  withdraw."  Such  is  Mr.  Berington's  very  bold  assertion, 
whether  the  bishops  were  or  were  not  shut  up  in  consultation  together  during  a 
part  of  the  time  that  th^r  were  at  Clarendon,  we  have  no  evidence  but  pro- 
bability to  show ;  but  in  no  other  respect  whatever  is  Mr.  Berington  justified,  even 
by  the  absence  of  evidence,  in  making  the  assertions  he  has  made.  In  two 
instances,  indeed,  he  goes  directly  in  the  teeth  of  historical  facts.  It  may  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  prove  how  long  the  parliament  of  Clarendon  did  sit,  but  there 
is  no  difficult  wliatever  in  showing  that  it  sat  more  than  two  days.  For  its 
commencement,  we  will  take  the  authority  which  Mr.  Berington  acknowledges  to 
be  the  best — ^tnat  of  Diceto,  who  says  that  the  parliament  met  on  the  eighth 
calends  of  February,  in  other  words,  the  twen^-fifth  of  January.  Thus  the 
oommencement  is  ascertained,  but  Diceto  does  not  tell  us  when  the  session  con- 
chided.  The  constitutions  of  Chu^ndon  themselves,  however,  were  sworn  to  by 
the  bishops  on  the  fourth  da^  before  the  purification  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  twenty-nmth  of  January;  and  thus,  mcludin^  the  day  that 
the  parliament  aasembled,  and  the  day  of  the  swearing  to  the  constitatioDS,  there 
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that  he  was  threatened  in  the  most  violent  and  angry  manner 
by  the  king  and  by  the  barons ;  and  it  would  appear  that, 

wwe  five  whole  days  dnriog  which  the  parliament  sat.  Such  are  the  dates  as 
giTen  by  the  yeiy  best  authority,  the  Bean  of  St.  Panrs,^  who  is  known  to  hayo 
Been  present  on  the  occasion^  wno  is  extremelj  accurate  in  his  accounts,  who  had 
no  motiye  whateyer  for  falsifying  the  truth,  and  who  was  certainlj  &yourable 
to  Beeket  rather  than  to  Heniy — such,  I  say^are  the  dates  dyen  bj  him,  and  bj 
the  oonstitutioBs  of  Clarendon  themsdyes.  The  words  of  Diceto  are.  **  Goncur- 
rentibus  episcopis  et  proceribus  eput  Glarendune  VIIL  kaL  FebruanL*'  Now  it 
is  true,  that  the  writers  of  those  days  did  sometimes  inyert  the  Roman  mode  of 
counting  the  calends,  and  instead  of  counting  back  counted  forward;  but  I 
cannot  mid  that  this  was  eyer  the  case  with  Diceto :  and  if  it  were,  it  would  only 
make  the  matter  worse  fox  Mr.  Berington*s  argument,  ^yine  three  days  more  for 
the  sittings  at  Ckrendon.  But  let  us  see  what  some  other  nistorian  giyes  as  the 
date.  Geryase  says,  that  the  meetmg  took  place  on  liie  festiyal  of  Saint  Hifauy— 
"  In  festiyitate  sancti  Hylarl*'  This  is  carrying  it  still  further  back,  and  making 
the  sittings  of  the  assembly  last  more  than  a  fortnight  By  a  great  stretch, 
indeed,  ofthe  historian's  language,  one  may  suppose  that  Geryase  meant  that  the 
meeting  took  place  during  the  quindisme  of  Samt  Hilary,  which,  though  it  would 
make  me  matter  yague  as  to  the  precise  day,  would  not  dye  any  support  to  Mr. 
BeriDgton ;  as  the  yery  last  day  of  the  quindisme  still  allows  three  whole  days 
forthesittuigs  of  Ghumidon,  Whence  then  is  it  that  Mr.  Berington  deriyes 
his  date? 

Hoyeden  unfortunately  does  not  dye  us  any  date,  but  he  says  nothmg  whatso- 
eyer  to  support  the  assumption  of  Air.  Berington.  In  regard  to  the  two  other 
pdnts,  the  words  of  Hoyeden  show,  as  I  haye  before  demonstrated,  that  Beeket 
did  ydthdraw  from  the  rest  of  the  persons  assembled  at  Glarendon.  He  says  that 
the  bishops,  and  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Cornwall,  went  to  him,  and  oegged 
him  to  come  with  them  to  the  king,  in  order  to  promise  before  the  people  to  re- 
ceiye  the  constitutions.  Geryase  says,  that  some  of  the  bishops,  who  were  afraid 
ofthe  king's  anger,  on  account  of  old  o£fenoes,  went  to  the  archbishop^  so  as  to 
distinctly  proye  that  he  was  not  with  the  rest;  and  the  words  of  this  author 
would  tSao  lead  one  to  belleye  that  the  king  was  not  present  when  Beeket  first 
annonnced  his  intention  of  breaking  his  word  in  regard  to  the  constitutions. 
Geryase  says ;  **  When  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king"  that  he  mtended  to 
recede  from  his  word,  the  king  became  furious.  Now  he  would  haye  neyer  made 
use  of  this  form,  if  the  king  had  actually  heard  the  prelate's  declaration.  He  and 
Hoyeden  would  both  haye  used  the  words,  wJien  HU  king  heard,  if  tiie  king  had 
been  present.  We  know  that  the  king  was  present  with  the  nobles,  but,  from  the 
words  we  haye  stated,  there  is  reason  to  beheye  that  he  was  not  present  with  the 
bishops;  and,  therefore,  we  maj  imply  that  they  conferred  apart,  as  the  letter 
attributed  to  Foliot  asserts,  ^o  historian,  except  Mr.  Berington,  declares  tiiat 
dnrine  some  part  of  the  time  at  least,  the  bishops  did  not  confer  apart ;  and  in 
regara  to  the  threats  used  towards  the  bishops  by  the  friends  and  attendants  of 
H«uy,  I  haye  already  shown  that  Geryase  completely  bears  out  the  statement  of 
the  letter,  that  armed  men  with  naked  weapons  did  pass  to  and  fro  through  the 
chambers  of  the  palace,  as  if  ready  to  slay  the  bishops.  Let  me  remark  here  that 
there  is  a  Httle  dism|enuousness  m  Mr.  Berington's  translation  of  this  phrase  of 
Qervase.  The  historian  says:  **Discurreruntcertequidam  satellites  per  cameras 
regis  secures  splendidas  yibrantes,  sncdncti.  et  quasi  in  capita  episcoporum 
oniituri."  Mr.  Berington  translates  it,  "with  their  garments  tucked  up  and 
ready  for  execution,*'  leaving  out  all  about  the  bishops,  ft  would  not,  indeed,  haye 
suited  his  purpose  so  fisur  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  letter*  That  it  does 
confinn  it  is  evident  ^  for  who  can  doubt  that  these  "  satellites  secures  splendidas 
vilwaates  et  snoomcti*'  were  the  yery  same  people  who,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  letter,  nuhed  into  the  hall  where  the  bishops  were,  "  rejectis  palliis  ezertisqu0 
TOL.  I.  X 
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while  he  was  absent  firom  the  bishops  on  the  occasion  meib- 
tioned  above,  the  Bishops  of  Norwich  and  Sidisburyy  and 

bncbiis  ?**  No  one  who  is  in  anj  degree  canible  of  amedfttioe  erideooe.  I  Imm^ 
I  trnst,  now  ahown,  that  there  is  no  foanaation  &r  Mr.  Benngton's  Msertkn— > 
*'  that  none  of  these  things  happened  at  Clarendon.  The  hbhope  wero  not  flbvt 
in;  the  meeting  lasted  bat  two  days:  the  nobles  did  not  enter  their  chamber:  and 
toe  primate  did  not  withdraw."  I  have  shown  that  the  bisons  did  ytmbkj 
confer  apart,  that  the  meeting  hwted  sevst al  days,  that  the  nobles  did  thmatn 
the  inrektes,  and  jirobably  enter  the  chamber  where  they  were,  and  that  the 
archbishop  did  withdraw.  I  tmst  that  I  have  pr»?ed,  moreover,  thai  Mr. 
Beringtoirs  assertion,  that  the  aoooont  given  in  the  letter  is  at  Tuiance  with  that 
of  ocNitemporBrj  historians,  is  eqnall;^  destitute  of  foundation ;  and  that  the  three 
oontemporaiy  historians,  Gerrsse,  Dibeto,  and  Hoveden,  two  of  whom  are  hnown 
to  have  been  present,  cimfirm  m  evei]r  material  point  the  statements  of  the  letter. 
The  only  remaining  objection  which  is  nrged  anunst  the  epistle,  is  that  neithor 
Becket  nor  his  friends  replied  to  it.  Whether  wis  be  really  an  obieetion  or  not, 
mnst  be  decided  in  the  nunds  of  every  one  by  the  (»inion  entertainea  of  the  meate 
cf  the  qnestion  between  Becket  and  the  Bisnc^  of  London.  Ihose  who  beliera  as 
I  do,  that  the  assertions  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  borne  oat  aa  they  are  bgr  the 
poncorrent  testimony  of  many  independent  persona,  were  perfectly  troe,  that 
Becket  knew  them  to  be  so,  and  that  the  pmnate  was  weU  aware  also,  thai^ 
though  none  of  the  bishops  had  yentored  to  reveal  that  speech  which  the  Bishop 
(^  London  now  revealed  m  the  height  of  bis  indignation--all  of  them  could  beiff 
witness  to  his  having  spoken  it,  will  very  easily  comnreheoui  why  he  nolJier 
answered  the  charge  himself,  nor  sufifered  his  friends  to  do  aa 

It  seems  to  me  tiiat  in  every  respect  whatsoever,  the  attempt  of  Mr.  BeringtoD 
to  throw  disoredit  upon  this  letter  is  oneof  the  most  Umentableaad  unsuodassfiil 
efforts  which  strong  prejudice  has  ever  made  to  pervert  the  coarse  of  history.  It 
is  utterly  baseless,  rad  every  assertion  by  whxm  it  is  suimorted,  is  foand,  upen 
examining  the  historians  to  whom  that  authw  refers,  to  be  borae  out  in  no  umns 
by  the  real  sense  of  the  words  that  they  used.  Irritated  Ij  the  violence  auTift* 
temperance  of  Becket,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Bishop  of  London  <fid  give  tbs 
verr  harshest  form  to  his  accusations;  and  we  do  kiiow,  from  the  friends  of 
Bedcet  himself,  that  when  sent  by  Henry  to  the  Pope,  the  Bishop  of  London  com. 
menced  a  series  of  chaiges  against  the  primate,  of  so  tenftle  a  efaaracier,  that  the 


Pope  stopped  him,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed. 

farther,  I  have  only  to  state  my  own  thoroi^h  conviction,  that  the  letter  is  the 
genuine  composition  of  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  that  it  was  sent  to  Beokst,  and 
tnat  Becket  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Pope.  My  reasons  for  believing  soeh 
to  be  the  case,  are  these: 

In  the  first  place,  the  manuscript  in  which  it  is  fixmd  is  very  ancient,  prdbflbly 
the  most  ancient  copy  of  Becket's  letters  extant;  the  handwriting  leaves  ao 
doubt  whatever  of  its  antiquity.  It  forms  then  a  part  of  one  of  tiie  veiy  eaiBsit 
copies  of  Becket's  correspondence. 

in  the  next  pUice,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  that  letter  with  other  letters  of 
th^  Bishop  of  London,  such  as  that  to  the  Pope,  I  find  a  predse  simUsrity  of 
style,  the  same  sort  of  figures  of  speech,  similes  of  exactly  the  same  character  with 
each  other,  and  espedalh^  a  frequent  reference  to  the  likeness  between  the  head  of 
^e  Church  and  the  head  of  thehuman  body,  and  to  the  e£foots  produced  upon  tilt 
limbs  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  inferior  members  of  the  Ghun^  in  the  other, 
when  anything  affects  the  head.  Besides  thii^  as  I  have  said,  the  oonoiinint 
testimony  of  three  oontemporaiy  writers  sustains  the  truth  of  every  inuportaat 
point  mentioned  in  this  letter ;  and  in  the  next  plaee,  when  I  am  told  that  it  is  « 
foraery,  I  ssk  mjrself-rfirst,  why  such  a  forgery  should  be  committed  ?  Becoid]|y^ 
Qoud  It  be  committed,  and  remain  undetected  so  long?  In  regard  to  the  fint 
quiitloni  I  Am  aofwered:  It  was  forged  by  soma  aMmy  of  Bsokittodo  his  rspnftSr 
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the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Cornwall,  together  inith  the  two 
Knights  Templars,  of  wh<Hn  we  have  before  spoken,  sought 

tkm  an  muij.  It  was  forged,  then,  during  the  life  of  Becket.  It  most  have  been 
drcnlated  very  generallj  to  do  him  an  iojtuy,  or  else  it  lost  its  effect.  Did  Becket 
himself,  then,  never  hear  of  it?  Did  none  of  Beeket's  friends  erer  hear  of  it? 
Did  the  IKshqp  of  London  never  hear  of  it  ?  Did  the  Pope  never  hear  of  it  ?  And 
if  80,  why  did  not  the  one  |>art7  expose,  if  thej  conM,  toe  fSdsehood  of  the  facts ; 
and  why  did 'not  the  other  expose  the  shameful  forgery  of  his  name?  Why,  at 
some  period,  did  not  Alexander  himself,  or  the  snbMqnent  popes,  or  an^  ot  the 
papal  sciibes,  publicly  declare  this  charge  against  one  of  their  great  saints  and 
martTTS,  to  be  a  notorious  forgery  ?  Why  did  they  not  call  upon  the  Buhop  of 
London  to  declare  it  to  be  such  ?  It  could  not  well  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  himself;  for  that  Iwshop  survived  many  yeazs  the 
contest  between  Becket  and  the  kine,  and  Uyed  to  see  his  opponent  canonised. 
Why  then  did  not  be  disown  it  ?  It  did  not  escape  the  knowlec^  of  the  Pope,  as 
I  sliall  show  hereafter. 

But  if  the  letter,  on  the  contrary,  were  really  written,  and  sent,  and  contuned 
the  truth,  there  was  every  reason  on  earth  why  Becket  and  his  friends  should  pass 
it  over  in  silence,  should  affect  venr  likely  not  to  have  received  it ;  and,  moreover, 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  Bishop  of  London  himself  should  not  urge  the  sub- 
ject home  upon  one,  who,  very  soon  after  that  letter  was  written,  being  supported 
by  the  Pope,  and  armed  with  all  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  returned  to  England 
but  to  become  a  martyr,  and  to  be  canonised  as  a  saint  In  regard  to  the  popes, 
it  was  tcry  wise  of  them  to  sa^  nothing  of  the  document,  so  long  as  the  Bishop  of 
London  lived,  and  to  suppress  it  as  &r  as  possible  when  he  was  dead.  That  he 
could  not,  and  would  not,  deny  that  he  had  written  it,  they  knew ;  and  therefore 
let  it  shimber  during  his  life ;  but  by  suppressing  it,  hj  banishing  it  from  all  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Vatican,  they  judged,  and  judged  nghtly,  that  at  some  future 
period  a  document  so  condemnatory  of  their  saint  would  eiuier  never  be  heard  o^ 
or  would  pass  for  a  forgery.  Unfortunately  for  this  purpose,  however,  when  they 
SQppressed  the  ld;ter  in  the  manuscript,  they  forsot  to  erase  the  title  from  the 
catuogue ;  and  the  first  line  of  Foliot*s  letter—of  Foliot's  genuine,  indubitable 
letter  to  Becket — ^is  to  be  found  at  full  amongst  the  Vatican  catalogues ! !  This 
wotdd  seem  to  be  the  only  link  wanting  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  to  prove  that  the 
letter  was  written  by  Fonot,  was  sent,  and  was  received. 

After  this,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  receiving  the  letter  (Claudius, 
b.  IL,  foHo  92)  as  the  genuine  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  asserting  that 
it  is  so  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Neither  do  I  scruple  to  affirm,  that  it 
conveys  the  most  important  account  of  Becket*s  conduct  that  the  world  nas  ever 
received;  inasmuch  as  it  is  shown  to  be  fully  worthy  of  credit  by  those  oon- 
temnoiary  historians  who  were  not  the  professed  advocates  of  the  primate.  Neither 
did  Lord  LytUetoD,  nor  will  I,  assert,  that  Foliot's  evidence  was  to  be  received  in 
oppontioQ  to  any  impartial  testimony,  for  he  was  himself  an  opponent  of  Becket. 
Ibt  as  the  Pope  himself  bears  witness  to  his  int^ty,  as  the  prmiate  before  their 
quarrel  ^ve  tine  same  testimony,  as  all  the  bishops  of  England  were  there  to 
refute  his  statement  if  it  was  not  true,  I  must  contend  that  Lord  Lyttieton  was 
justMed  in  receiving  the  authority  of  Fohot,  as  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the 
accounts  of  the  j^anegjrists  and  miracle-mongers  in  the  primate's  train.  All  the 
imparted  historians  of  the  time  confirm  the  bishop's  account  in  its  chief  par- 
tienlars;  and  there  are  none  dhreetly  opposed  to  it  but  l^ose  whose  business  was 
to  raise  the  character  of  Becket,  at  the  expense  of  every  other  consideration. 

It  maj  be  asked— «ad  I  would  wish  to  meet  the  obiectaon  at  once— upon  what 
principles  I  admit,  a  litUe  farther  on,  that  a  pltpl  bull  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York  maj  very  nrobably  be  foreed?  It  is  contamed  in  the  same  collection  of 
manuscnpts,  ana  is  certainly  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  letter  which  I  have 
proved  to  be  g«nnine.    NeyerthelsBs,  I  say  it  probably  may  have  been  forged; 

e2 
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him  out,  and  besought  him  on  their  knees,  and  with  tears, 
to  yield  to  the  will  of  the  king,  and  to  receive  the  laws  in 
dispute. 

Some  persons  have  asserted  that  the  laws  were  not  col- 
lected and  written  down  till  after  the  consent  of  the  bishops 
had  been  given ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  case,  and,  at  all  events,  the  question  was  simply, 
whether  the  old  laws  of  the  realm  were  to  be  maintained  or 
not ;  the  fact  of  their  being  the  old  laws  and  not  new  ones, 
being  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  memory  of  the  eldest 
persons  present.  However  that  may  be,  Becket  refused  to 
put  his  seal  to  the  laws  that  were  then  promulgated,  although 
all  the  other  bishops  were  induced  to  do  so ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  affected  to  abstain  from  the  service  of  the  altar, 
until  he  obtained  absolution  from  the  Pope,  for  the  wrong 
he  had  committed  in  consenting  to  the  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon. At  the  same  time,  however,  he  joined  with  various 
other  prelates  in  beseeching  the  Boman  pontiff  to  confirm 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm,  although  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  he  well  knew  the  request  would  be 
at  once  refused.  The  petition  was  of  course  rejected  by  the 
ambitious  priest  who  owed  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
to  the  favour  of  the  King  of  England. 

The  constitutions  of  Clarendon — ^the  separate  articles  of 
which  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  consideration  in  this 
place — being  thus  agreed  to  by  the  bishops,  and  disallowed 
by  the  Pope,  Henry's  next  object  was  to  deprive  Becket — of 
whose  character  he  had  now  oecome  fully  aware,  and  whom 
he  hated  with  a  degree  of  virulence  which  could  only  arise 

thoneh  let  it  be  remarked  tbat  I  do  not  saj  positiyely  it  is  a  forgery— of  that  I 
am  ^btfol;  but  there  waa  a  great  object  for  forging  sach  a  document;  the 
great  object  of  Jndncing  the  Arcooishop  of  York,  and  the  other  bishopa,  to  per- 
form, and  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  youn^  Henry.  Herd  is  a 
reasonable  motive  to  be  fonnd  for  snch  a  forgery;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
pronoonced  spurious  by  Alexander  at  once.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that, 
if  the  Pope  had  redly  given  that  bull,  and  then  ^nishea  the  bishops  for  acting 
upon  it,  they  would  not  have  bronght  it  forward  in  thefar  own  defence,  had  they 
not  also  been  convinced  very  soon  that  it  was  not  a  genuine  document.  The 
double-dealing  of  the  Pope,  indeed,  between  Henry  and  Becket,  is  suffidently 
proved  by  the  letter  which  I  have  given  in  another  place,  the  authenticity  of  which 
18  universally  admitted ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  concdve  tbat  any  man  would 
have  the  impudence  to  g^ve  two  bulls  directly  opposite  to  each  other  within  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  to  punish  those  who  acted  upon  the  first.  Besides,  this 
has  none  of  those  collateral  evidences  of  authenticity  which  place  the  genuineness 
of  Foliot's  letter  beyond  all  doubt  No  contemporary  historians  declare  tkai  the 
Pope  really  did  pennit  the  coronatioD  by  the  Archbishop  of  York;  neither  does 
'  ^-^  or  the  rail  appear  m  the  Vatican  catalogues. 
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from  mortified  vanity  added  to  disappointed  affection — of  a 
great  portion  of  the  authority  whicli  ne  possessed,  by  obtain- 
ing for  the  Archbishop  of  Xork,  whom,  it  would  seem,  he 
had  entirely  gained,  the  legatine  power  over  all  England. 
His  application  on  this  point  Alexander  could  not  well  re- 
fiise,  after  all  the  migh^  obligations  which  he  owed  to 
Henry ;  but  the  politic  pontiff  qualified  the  concession  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  altogether  impotent.  He 
granted  to  Henry  the  legatine  powers,  to  be  delivered  by 
him  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  whenever  he  should  think 
fit ;  but  with  the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  bestowed 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Becket.  The  latter 
prelate,  however,  became  alarmed,  notwithstanding  the  stipu- 
lation which  the  Pope  had  made,  and  he  obtained  m>m 
Alexander  a  promise  to  exempt  his  person,  and  the  church 
and  city  of  Canterbury,  from  the  legatine  power  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  But  Henry  never  maae  use  of  the 
commission  entrusted  to  him,  seeing  that  it  would  be  useless 
in  consequence  of  the  condition  with  which  it  was  cloff^ed« 
His  indignation  towards  Becket  was  not  by  any  means  dimi- 
nished by  that  prelate's  forced  consent  to  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  and  he  now  determined  not  only  to  proceed 
against  the  archbishop  in  another  manner,  but  to  use  his 
whole  power  to  punish  and  annoy  him.  To  this  undertaking 
he  was  greatly  stimulated,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  both  by 
the  animosity  which  the  barons  entertained  towards  Becket, 
and  by  the  daring  attempts  of  that  prelate  himself  to  impede 
the  execution  of  the  hiws  which  he  had  just  sworn  to 
observe. 

Bjiowing  the  enmity  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
king  and  the  nobles,  and  fearing,  not  unreasonably,  perhaps, 
for  his  life,  Becket  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  from 
England  without  the  king's  consent,  which  act  was  in  itself, 
as  he  well  knew,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  He  was 
driven  back,  however,  by  contrary  winds,  and  returned  to 
Canterbury  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  temporalities  from 
being  seized  by  the  king's  officers.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Henry  proceeded  any  further  against  him  for  the  attempt  to 
quit  the  kingdom :  but  he  had  at  this  time  another  accusa- 
tion to  bring  against  the  archbishop,  of  a  more  odious  nature 
— namely,  the  having  refused  justice  in  his  court  to  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  whom  we  find  named  John  the  Marshal ;  and 
in  order  to  tiy  this  cause,  Henry  called  a  great  council  at 
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Korthampt(my  to  which  Becket  was  formally  cited.  It  woold 
seem  that  the  king  had  pieviously  called  upon  him  to  present 
himfldf  before  him  on  a  day  fixed,  but  that  Becket  oad  re* 
fused  to  come,  some  say  without  any  excuse,  while  others 
declare  that  the  king  had  taken  possession  of  his  lodging, 
and  put  horses  and  men  therein,  upon  which  the  archbishop 
had  refused  to  appear  till  the  king's  servants  and  horses  were 
lemoyed. 

To  Northampton,  however,  Becket  came,  and  the  monarch 
tiiere  laid  his  formal  complaint  asainst  him,  for  having  re- 
foaed  justice  to  John  the  Marshid,  thongh  all  the  proper 
farms  had  been  gone  through  for  obtaining  redress,  fuid  for 
contempt  of  his  conrt  in  not  appearing  at  the  royal  smn- 
mons.  In  r^ard  to  John  the  Marshal,  Becket  pleaded  Uiat 
instead  of  sweanbtig  before  him  upon  the  Evangelists,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land,  that  nobleman  had  brought  in 
a  book  of  psalms  or  canticles,  and  sworn  thereon ;  but  the 
archbishop  himself  declared,  that  he  knew  not  by  whose  advice 
John  the  Marshal  had  done  this ;  and  he  only  alleged  that 
the  oath  taken  on  this  psalter  was  that  which  it  was  requisite 
to  take  as  a  mere  form  before  the  cause  could  be  removed 
firom  his  court  to  that  of  the  king.  BLenry,  however,  would 
not  suffer  this  plea  to  prevail,  as  the  gravamen  of  the  dbarge 
was'that  he  had  not  obeyed  the  king's  first  citation ;  and  on 
this  point  the  court  adjudged  the  archbishop  to  lie  at  the 
merevj  as  it  was  called,  of  the  monarch,  who  agreed  to  accept 
five  hundred  pounds,  which  Becket  offered  to  give,  at  the 
prayers*  and  oy  the  advice  of  the  barons.  This  vras  aaa. 
enormous  sum  in  those  times,  amounting  to  several  thousand 
pounds  of  our  present  money ;  and  Becket,  not  having  come 
prepared  to  pay  it,  found  sureties  amongst  the  bishops,  with 
which  the  king  was  satisfied.  But  Heniy  had  evidently 
arranged  beforSiand  a  cruel  plan  for  persecuting  the  arch- 
bishop, and  reducing  him  to  resign  his  dignity ;  and  the 
moment  that  this  question  vras  settled,  he  made  another 

*  The  words  of  Horedeiii  wliom  Lord  Lyttieton  cites,  are  as  follows  :  '*  Tamen 
pnce  et  oonsilio  btroBnm  posnit  ee  in  nusericordiH  regis  de  qninemtis  libans." 
Lord  Lyttletoii  sajs:  "And  it  being  understood  that  >h  fine  of  fire  hundred 
pounds  would  be  accepted  bj  Henry,  Becket  submitted  to  par  that  sum.**  This 
OMt  not  seem  to  me  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  words  or  HoTeden,  who  oer- 
tainlj-  meant  to  imply  tl^t  Becket  only  yielded  to  pay  it  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  the  barons.  Let  it  be  here  remarked,  that  Hoveden  asserts  that  the  first  de- 
mand made  by  Beeket  on  his  arrival  at  Northampton,  was  for  permission  to  go 
toFaaaod,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  Pope. 
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demand  upon  Becket,  aUeging  fhat  he  had  lent  him  fire  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  wars  of  Toulouse.  Becket  acknowledj^ 
haring  receiyed  the  money,  but  declared  that  it  was  a  mt, 
and  not  a  loan.  Henry  maintained  that  it  was  merely  a 
loan ;  and  the  pairliament  haying  to  judge  whose  assertion 
was  most  wortny  of  credit,  took,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
wocd  of  the  prosecutor,  the  defendant  acknowledging  that 
the  money  had  been  received,  but  being  unable  to  show  by 
evidence  that  it  was  a  gifb.  Had  Becket  foreseen  what  was 
to  follow,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  pleaded  in  regard 
to  this  demand,  as  he  afterwards  did  in  reference  to  others, 
that  the  king's  justiciaiy,  acting  in  the  monarch's  name,  and 
canGzmed  hj  the  voice  of  Prince  Henry,  had  at  his  conse- 
cration set  him  &ee  from  aU  secular  engagements  whatsoever. 
This  immunity,  however,  did  not  seem'  to  come  to  his  recol- 
lection at  the  time ;  he  pleaded  tor  the  charge  that  the  money 
was  bestowed  as  a  gift,  and  not  being  able  to  establish  the 
fiicty  was  condemned  to  pay  the  amount.  Sureties  for  this 
second  sum  not  heins  to  be  found  amongst  the  bishops^  some 
of  his  vassals  pledged  themselves  for  the  payment,  and  were 
accepted. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  chief  blow, 
which  was  intended  to  crush  him.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
sitting  of  the  parliament  of  IS'orthampton,  it  was  stated  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  that  while  Becket  was  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  several  abbacies  and  bishoprics  had  become  vacant, 
and  the  incomes  thereo:^  of  right  belonging  to  the  king,  had 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  his  chancellor,  together  with  various 
other  small  branches  of  revenue,  whereof  no  account  had  been 
riven  for  many  years.  The  king  alleged  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  forby-four  thousand  marks,  and  demanded  that 
Becket  should  give  an  account  of  the  sums  he  had  received. 

The  prelate,  as  he  well  might  be,  was  astonished  and  con- 
founded. He  replied,  that  this  inquiry  never  having  been 
mentioned  to  him  before,  he  had  not  come  prepared,  even  in 
thought,  and  he  required  time  to  consider,  and  draw  up  his 
reply.  The  request  was  one  that  could  not,  without  the 
most  flagrant  ^injustice,  be  re&sed;  but  H!enry  demanded 
sureties  on  this  point  also — a  demand  which  might  have 
appeared  harsh,  if  not  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  anybody  coald  be  suddenly  found  to  be  security 
for  so  enormous  a  sum,  but  that  Becket  had,  unfortunately 
&r  fabnself,  given  a  plea  for  such  precaution,  by  attempting 
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to  flee  firom  the  land,  without  the  king's  knowledge  or  per* 
mission. 

The  axchbishop  next  requested  to  be  allowed  to  confer  with 
his  brethren,  the  bishops ;  and  to  this  Henry  acceded.  The 
bishops,  however,  gare  the  primate  but  small  comfort ;  they 
all  saw  and  knew  that  the  kmg's  determination  was  to  crush 
him.  He  had  disgusted  them  by  his  tergiversation,  false* 
hood,  and  hypocrisy,  very  nearly  as  much  as  he  had  disgusted 
the  W  peers  bv  his  pride,  his  covetousness,  and  his  ambition. 
!Fhe  Bishop  of  London,  and  almost  all  the  other  prelates, 
strongly  advised  him  to  cast  himself  at  the  king's  feet,  and  to 
resign  the  archbishopric  into  his  hands ;  but  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  very  similar  in  various 
points  of  character  to  himself,  recalled  to  his  mind  that  the 
king's  justiciary  had  in  the  most  solemn  matter  set  him  &ee 
from  all  obligations  to  the  court,  and  recommended  him  to 
plead  that  fact,  and  to  deny  the  power  of  any  one  to  call  him 
in  question  after  his  consecration  for  anything  that  had  taken 
place  before.  The  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  bishops  was 
against  the  plan  of  Henry  of  "Winchester,  reasonable  as 
it  was ;  and  after  some  debate,  and  some  silence,  Becket  sent 
for  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Cornwall,  and  begged  them  to 
inform  the  king  that  he  would  give  his  answer  the  next  day, 
as  Qtod  might  direct  him. 

After  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding,  ia  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  this  somewhat  ambiguous  message,  the  king  gave 
Becket  until  the  next  day  to  consider;  and  the  primate, 
returning  to  his  abode,  found  himself  almost  deserted  by  the 
immense  train  of  knights  and  nobles  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  Northampton. 

Even  this  sign  of  f^^en  fortimes  did  not  suffice  to  cast  down 
his  haughty  and  determined  spirit.  Eesolved  to  imitate  with 
blasphemous  minuteness  the  supper  of  the  king  described  in 
a  parable  of  our  Saviour,  he  sent  out  and  fiUed  his  table  with 
all  the  poor  and  the  beggars  that  could  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northampton ;  judging,  shrewdly,  that  the 
only  shield  which  could  guard  his  head  from  the  indignation 
he  had  called  upon  himself,  was  the  affectation  of  superior 
sanctity,  Nevertheless,  the  anxiety  and  perturbation  of  his 
spirit  produced  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  reduced  him  to  keep 
his  bed ;  and  certainly  a  knowledge  of  the  profuse  and  ex- 
travagant manner  in  which  he  had  squandered  the  very  sums 
he  was  now  called  upon  to  account  for,  was  not  calculated  to 
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restore  him  to  health  of  body  or  peace  of  mind.  Still  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  attending  the  court  on  the  day 
appointed,  gave  him  time  to  arrange  his  plans,  and  also 
imorded  an  opportunit7  of  employing  means  to  intimidate  or 
to  gam  over  a  part  of  the  many  who  were  arrayed  against 
him;  for  although  it  was  at  first  believed  by  every  one  that 
his  sickness  was  feigned,  yet  upon  its  being  proved  to  be  real, 
by  the  visit  of  two  noblemen,  the  investigation  was  once 
more  put  off  Idll  the  following  day,  when  he  promised  to 
appear^ 

We  are  told  that  his  resolution  now  wavered,  and  that  at 
first  he  proposed  to  proceed  barefoot  to  the  palace,  to  cast 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  to  beseech  him,  in 
memory  of  their  old  friendship,  to  consent  to  a  reconciliation. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  plan  would  have 
proved  successful.  Henry,  though  passionate  to  a  degree  of 
msanity,  was  by  no  means  tenacious  of  his  an^er:  having 
humbled  the  archbishop  so  far  as  to  prevent  him  from  be« 
coming  dangerous  for  the  future,  he  might  have  been  con- 
tented with  his  submission,  and  moreover  the  king  might 
then  perhaps  have  recollected,  what  he  should  have  recol- 
lected long  before,  that  Becket  had  expended  enormous  sums 
in  his  service ;  that  he  had  obtained  for  him  peace,  and  great 
extension  of  territories ;  that  he  had  captured  towns  and 
fortresses,  judged  impregnable,  for  his  benefit  and  for  his  in- 
terest ;  that  he  had  marched  to  his  assistance  in  Normandy 
with  twelve  hundred  knights  and  four  thousand  men-at-arms, 
all  of  whom  were  paid  by  himself,  and  maintained  at  his 
expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not  impossible,  that  the 
very  consciousness  of  such  services  rendered,  acting  upon  a 
proud  and  self-confident  spirit,  might  tend,  in  combination 
with  ambitious  feelings,  to  make  Becket  resolve  upon  resist- 
ance to  one  whom  he  considered  an  ungrateful  master. 
Certain  it  is  that  after  brief  reflection,  he  laid  out  his  plan 
with  that  mixture  of  hypocritical  cunning  and  ambitious 
daring,  which  had  distinguished  his  opposition  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon.  He  determined  to  affect  a  belief  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  to  baffle  Henry^s  artifices  b^  bringing 
forward  boldly  the  real  cause  of  the  km^*s  indignation  against 
him,  rather  than  the  matter  immediately  under  discussion,  to 
overwhelm.dl  considerations  of  the  account  required  of  his 
fttewardship  in  the  question  of  his  opposition  to  the  conBtitu- 
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tioiiB  of  Ckrendon,  and  to  reaiune  tibie  high  ground  of  a  de* 
fonder  of  the  deigy's  priyileges,  rather  than  to  remain  in  the 
low  position  in  which  tne  king  had  pLioed  him  as  an  inaolFent^ 
nay,  a  fraudulent  debtor.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  when 
a  number  of  the  bishops  visited  his  sick  chamber,  he  re- 
proached them  bitterly  for  having  abandoned  his  cause.  He 
told  them  that  he  appealed  from  them  to  the  Pope,  he  com- 
manded th^n  on  thenr  duty  to  him  and  the  Church  to  abstaim 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings  against  him,  he 
threatened  them  with  all  the  papal  thunders  S  they  did  not 
obey,  and  he  directed  them  to  launch  an  anathema  at  the 
head  of  any  one  who  should  dare  to  employ  the  secular  power 
in  his  case. 

The  bishops  were  legally  bound  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  parliament;  and  Becket  now  oipenly  refdcdng 
to  submit  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land,  m  reality  com- 
mitting a  breach  of  his  oath  of  fealty,  and  brought  himself 
under  the  law  of  hig^  treason,  as  it  then  stood.  Still  his 
menaces  and  exhortations  were  not  without  their  effect  upon 
the  bishops,  the  more  perhaps  fr^m  the  very  aggravated 
nabore  of  his  offence,  which  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  very 
severe  punishment. 

Becket,  having  now  chosen  his  part,  proceeded  to  enact  it, 
in  a  manner  the  most  offensive  ana  the  most  cnnunaL 
Affecting  to  believe  that  in  presenting  himself  before  a  high 
court  of  parliament,  where  all  the  lay  peers  and  a  great  body 
of  the  clergy  were  assembled,  he  was  absolutely  goii\g  to 
martyrdom,  he  prepared  himself  for  it  in  an  ostentatious 
manner,  celebratmg  the  mass  appointed  for  Saint  Stephen's 
day  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  first  martyr,  and  carrying  a 
consecrated  wafer  upon  his  person.  He  proceeded  with  such 
demonstrations  of  ahrm  to  the  great  coundl  diamber,  at  the 
door  of  which  he  took  the  archiepiscopal  cross  from  the  hands 
of  the  cross-beaier,  and  carrying  it  himself  entered  abne 
into  the  halL 

The  king  having  notice  of  his  coming,  and  of  the  extnw 
ordinary  and  indecent  manner  in  which  he  came,  and  probably 
hiring  heard  also  that  he  had  that  morning  caused  to  be  sung 
"  The  prinoes  sat  and  spoke  against  me,  and  the  wicked  perse- 
cuted me,"  together  with  the  psahn,  **  The  rulers  take  counsel 
together  against  the  Lord  and  agfdnst  his  anointed,"  retired 
trom  the  hall  on  the  approach  of  the  man  who  had  thus  in* 
suhed  him,  and  gave  way,  it  would  seem,  in  an  inner  duun* 
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ber,  to  one  of  the  wild  and  extravagant  fits  of  fiiry  wbich  so 
feeqaently  disgraced  him. 

m  the  mean  while,  the  bishops  arose  at  the  approach  of 
Becket;  bnt,  astoniished  at  his  appearance  in  parliament 
waving  his  alvec  cross  in  his  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
as  his  chaphun,  advanced  and  offei«d  to  relieve  him  of  the 
crosier.  But  this  Becket  would  by  no  means  permit,  assert- 
ing  boldly,  that  he  required  it  for  his  defence,  and  to  show 
under  the  banner  of  what  prince  he  fought.  The  Archbishop 
of  York,  however,  reprovea  him  severely  for  presenting  him- 
self in  a  manner  so  msulting  to  every  one  there,  and  more 
^peciaLLy  to  the  king ;  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Hereford  still  strove,  somewhat  violently,  to  take  the  cross 
from  him.  The  commotion  lasted  some  time ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  neither  very  tem- 
perate nor  considerate  in  his  words,  telling  the  primate  that 
the  sword  of  the  king  would  be  found  sharper  than  the  staff 
with  which  he  came  armed.  Becket  replied  with  great  readi- 
ness, "  If  the  weapon  of  the  king  camiuly  can  slay  the  body, 
my  sword  can  spurituallv  cut  through  the  soul,  and  cast  it 
into  hell;"  and  stiQ  remsing  to  give  up  tiie  cross,  he  sat 
down  and  waited  the  result,  inking  care,  however,  to  announce 
to  all  the  prelates  present,  that  he  appealed  his  cause  to  the 
Pope,  and  strictly  forbade  them  to  take  part  in  any  proceed- 
ings against  him.* 

In  the  mean  while,  Heniy,  after  giving  way  to  the  first 
burst  of  his  fury,  sent  a  herald  to  require  the  presence  of  all 
the  peers,  both  lay  and  spiritual,  who  had  remained  in  the 
first  nail,  and  complaining  with  much  indignation  of  the  insult 
that  had  been  offered  to  him  and  them,  demanded  their 
opinion  as  to  the  further  proceedings  against  Becket.  It 
would  appear,  that  the  reply  generally  made  by  the  assemblj 
was,  that  on  account  of  his  present  conduct  and  breach  of  his 
oath  of  fealty,  the  primate  should  be  impeached  for  high 
treason. 

The  king,  howev^,  did  not  sufier  them  to  pursue  this 
coarse ;  but  sent  out,  in  the  first  place,  to  demand  of  Becket 
whetiier  he  would  give  a  fuU  account  of  the  revenues  re- 
ceived during  his  chancellorship.    To  this  message  Bedket 

*  Hdreden  says,  that  before  he  thus  jniblidj  notified  to  the  bishops  his  i^K^eaL 
infivnuitioii  had  been  secretlj  ^yen  to  him  that  his  death  was  resolved  upon ;  ana 
the  same  writer  deelares,  moreover,  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  bishops 
eagerlf  pressed  him  to  resign  his  arofibishoprie  into  the  bands  of  the  king. 
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replied  that  he  had  often  giren  to  the  king  an  account  of  all 
these  things  before  he  was  archbishop,  and  that  at  his  elec< 
tion,  Henry,  the  king's  son,  then  custos  of  the  realm,  with 
all  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  Eichard  de  Lucy, 
Justiciary  of  England,  declared  him  free  to  God,  and  to  holy 
Church,  from  all  receipts  and  computations,  and  from  every 
secular  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  lord  king.  Farther,  he 
refused  to  plead. 

The  king,  on  this  answer  being  brought  to  him,  demanded 
that  instant  justice  should  be  done  on  Becket,  his  liegeman, 
who  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  his  court.  The 
bishops,  however,  moved  by  the  menaces  which  Becket  had 
addressed  to  them  in  the  morning,  besought  the  king's  per- 
mission to  absent  themselves  from  the  judgment  against  the 
primate,  on  the  condition  of  their  appeisding  in  their  clerical 
capacity  to  the  Pope  against  him,  and  soliciting  his  deposi- 
tion. Although  they  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  knd, 
and  by  the  various  feudal  estates  which  they  held,  to  attend 
the  judgment  of  the  king's  court,  Henry  weakly  gave  way  to 
their  request;  and  they  went  out  to  announce  to  Becket 
their  solemn  appeal  to  the  supreme  pontiff. 

The  laudatory  historians  of  Becket  declare  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  preceded  the  other 
prelates  in  their  retreat  from  the  haU,  the  one  telling  his 
clerks  to  follow,  that  they  might  not  see  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  the  other  informing  Becket  that  the  king  had 
t^atened  to  put  the  first  man  to  death  who  should  speak  in 
his  favour.  But  this  statement  is  quite  contrary  to  more  im- 
partial and  reasonable  accounts.  There  could  not  be  the 
slightest  fear  of  effiision  of  blood  in  the  king's  presence ; 
such  a  thing  had  never  taken  place  even  in  the  most  turbu- 
lent times  of  Stephen,  or  during  the  tyrannical  reign  of 
Bufus,  All  that  the  king  demanded  was,  that  the  archbishop 
should  give  an  account  of  certain  sums  received,  or  be  tried 
for  contumacy  in  refusing  it ;  and  these  tales  of  his  personal 
danger  at  this  time  were  evidently  manufactured  afterwards' 
to  give  an  excuse  for  Becket's  conduct.  At  length  the  great 
body  of  the  bishops  appeared,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
acting  as  speaker  for  the  rest,  thus  addressed  the  archbishop : 

"  You  were  formerly  our  primate,  and  we  were  bound  to 
obey  you ;  but  because  you  have  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
our  lord  the  king,  that  is  to  say,  an  oath  to  preserve,  in  the 
utmost  in  your  power,  his  life,  lunbs,  and  royal  dignity,  and 
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to  keep  his  statutes,  wliicli  he  requires  to  be  maintamed,  and 
because  you  do  now,  nevertbeless,  endeavour  to  destroy  them, 
especially  those  which  immediately  concern  his  dignity  and 
honour,  we  therefore  declare  you  guilty  of  perjury,  and 
henceforth  own  no  obedience  to  a  perjured  archbishop,  and 
putting  ourselyes  and  all  that  appertains  to  us  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Pope,  cite  you  to  his  presence,  there  to  answer 
these  charges." 

It  would  appear  that  this  solemn  condemnation  of  his  con- 
duct by  his  episcopal  brethren  took  Becket  by  surprise,  and 
for  a  moment  overwhelmed  him.  His  only  reply  was :  "  I 
hear  what  you  say,"  and  the  bishops  seating  themselves  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hall,  the  whole  body  remained  in  ex- 
pectant silence  for  the  result  of  those  proceedings  which  they 
knew  were  taking  place  within.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  doors 
opened  again,  and  the  Earls  of  Cornwall  and  Leicester  ap- 
pearing, addressed  the  primate,  once  more  commanding  him 
to  come  before  the  king,  and  ending  "  Or  otherwise*  hear  your 
sentence." 

Here  Becket  interrupted  the  speaker,  having  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  prepared  himself  to  act  vigorously. 

"My  sentence!"  he  exclaimed,  starting  up.  "Nay,  my 
son,  the  earl,  first  hear  you  me !  You  weU  know  how  &ith- 
fully  I  have  served  the  king  in  the  matters  of  this  world,  on 
account  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  raise  me  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury — God  knows  much  against  my  will !" 
He  then  went  on  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  regarding  the 
declaration  of  the  lusticiary  and  Prince  Henry  at  his  conse- 
cration, and  ended  by  the  following  extraordinary  dedara- 
tion:  "Attend,  my  son,  to  what  I  say.  Inasmuch  as  the 
soul  is  more  worthy  than  the  body,  so  are  you  more  strictly 
bound  to  obey  God  and  me,  than  any  earthly  king.  Neither 
does  justice  or  reason  permit  children  to  judge  and  condemn 
their  £a.thers ;  therefore  I  do  not  own  the  judgment  of  the 
king,  of  yourself  or  of  all  the  other  peers  of  the  realm,  being 

*  I  have  combined  tbe  accoant  of  Horeden  with  that  of  other  writers,  thinking 
It  probable  that  the  king  did  send  a  sammons  to  Becket  from  the  inner  chamber, 
where  he  himself  was  sitting,  to  the  hall  in  which  the  archbishop  had  remained, 
before  he  called  npon  tbe  peers  to  pronounce  anj  judgment  at  all.  That  tii« 
summons  was  repeated  by  tbe  Earl  of  Leicester  before  he  proceeded  to  annoonoe 
the  sentence  after  it  was  given,  is  proved  bj  the  concurrent  testimonj  of  manj. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  I  have  rejected  almost  entirely  the  authority  of 
Fitz-Stephen,  whose  testimony,^  if  he  had  been  unbiassed,  would  have  been  in- 
valuable, but  whose  determination  to  elevate  Becket  in  the  ejw  of  his  readers, 
ofUn  reaches  the  burlesque. 
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odIj  to  be  judged,  tinder  God,  b  j  our  lord  the  Pope.  -  To  him, 
before  joa  all,  I  here  appeal,  leaying  the  church  of  Gaater- 
buiy,  my  ord^,  dignity,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  it,  to 
his  protection,  and  to  G-od's.  Moreover,  I  cite  you,  my 
bretnren,  the  bishops,  because  you  obey  man  rather  than 
God,  to  the  presence  and  judgment  of  the  supreme  pontiff; 
and  relying  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  Holy 
See,  I  depart  from  this  place." 

Thus  saying,  he  rose  to  go  forth ;  and  the  hall  being  Med 
Diii^  a  vast  number  of  Henry's  nobles,  as  well  as  with  many 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  a  great  noise  was  made,  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  assailed  with  gross  and  threatening  language. 
Some  called  him  perjured  tniitor,  and  some  offered  him  other 
insulting  names,  which  roused  the  proud  and  irritable  spirit 
within  him ;  and  turning  round,  he  reyiled  his  enemies  in 
turn  with  tdie  foulest  and  most  disgraceful  language.  He 
declared,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  his  ecclesiastical  station  did 
not  prohibit  it,  he  would  repel  the  charge  in  arms ;  and  then 
singfing  out  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  adversaries, 
he  accused  the  one  of  having  had  a  relation  who  was  hanged, 
and  calling  the  other  a  bastard,  accused  him  of  a  monstrous 
and  horrible  offence. 

In  this  manner  the  future  saint  made  his  wa^  out  of  the 
hall,  amidst  evident  marks  of  hatred  and  derision  on  the  part 
of  those  within  it.  On  coming  to  the  outer  gates,  howev^, 
he  found  them  locked  and  the  porter  absent,  and  it  is  pro* 
bable,  as  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  that  he  should  be 
ti^n  and  imprisoned,  he  would  have  been  arrested  in  this 
situation,  had  not  one  of  his  attendants  observed  the  keys 
hanging  near,  and  given  him  egress.  The  mob  which  was 
round  the  door,  and  which  consisted  principally,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  very  lowest  classes,  with  a  few  of  the  inferior 
dergy,  received  him  with  shouts  and  congratulations,  and 
thus  conducted  him  home ;  and  the  king,  to  whom  his  con- 
duet  was  represented  with  much  anger  by  the  barons,  became 
alarmed  lest  the  nobles  should  carry  their  indignation  to  too 
great  a  length,  and  published  a  proclamation  forbidding  all 
persons  on  pain  of  death  to  do  any  injury  to  the  primate  or 
his  retainers. 

This  was  a  very  wise  and  prudent  measure,  for  it  deprived 
Beoket  of  any  real  cause  K>r  apprehension.  That  prelate, 
however,  as  I  have  shown,  had  applied  previously  to  the  trial 
for  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  he  now  renewed  hia 
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aipplieation  througli  the  Bishops  of  Hereford  and  Woroeater. 
3jifi  king  replied,  that  he  would  consider  of  his  request  till 
the  following  day;  but  it  is  probable,  Becket  knowmg  thst 
his  Bcptence  was  pronounced,  imagined  that  Henry  sou^t 
for  a  fayourable  opportunity  of  securing  his  person,  whudi 
would  have  been  utter  Tvan  to  all  his  hopes,  and  he  therefore 
determined  to  fly  immediately.  It  is  true  that  none  of  his 
biographers  hare  assigned  such  a  reason  for  his  flight,  seek* 
ing  to  make  us  beHeve  that  his  Hfe  was  in  danger.  Ereiy- 
tlmig,  howerer,  shows  that  the  sentence  of  parliament  was 
pronounced,  and  Hoveden  declares  that  sentence  to  have 
been  incarceration,  which  to  Becket  perhaps  would  have  been 
worse  than  death :  so  that  we  may  well  suppose  his  purpoee 
was  to  avoid  sudh  a  &te,  although  he  hunself  affected  to 
i^piehend  a  yiolent  death,  and  his  partisans  have  taken  care 
to  assert  that  such  a  fate  was  likely  to  be&l  him.  Being  at 
the  time  within  the  walls  of  a  rehgious  house— that  of  tiie 
regular  Oanons  of  Northampton — he  dared  not  assume  that 
the  king  would  attempt  to  arrest  him  there ;  but  affecting  to 
fear  the  remorseless  arm  of  assassination,  he  caused  hisDed 
to  be  remored  into  the  church,  and  placed  between  two  altars, 
covering  by  these  outward  shows  his  real  intentions,  as  he 
did  by  the  assumption  of  zeal  for  the  Church  his  views  of 
personal  ambition*  He  supped,  however,  and  went  ttomgh 
aU  the  usual  forms  of  dencal  life,  as  if  about  to  retire  to 
rest;  bat  as  soon  as  everything  was  still,  he  quitted  the 
convent  by  a  back-door  accompamed  hj  two  monks,  with 
whose  aid  he  got  out  of  the  town  of  !Northampton,  by  the 
only  gate  which  was  lefb  open  and  unguarded.*  Taking  such 
a  course  as  was  most  likely  to  deceive  his  pursuers,  he  fled  to 
Lincoln,  and  thence,  disguised  and  suffering  great  inom^ 
venaences,  he  made  his  way  to  Sandwich,  and  a  boat  being 
promnred  with  some  difficmty,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  coast 
of  Flanders. 

The  sovereign  of  that  country  was  bound  hj  so  many  ties 
to  Henry,  that  Be(^t  dared  not  cast  off  his  disguise ;  and 
conaequently  in  the  dress  of  a  monk,  he  entered  the  town  of 
Graraines  on  foot,  and  took  up  his  abode  for  the  night  at  an 
inn.    The  report  of  all  that  occurred  in  England,  however, 

*  The  fact  of  the  i^ato  }mg  nfem,  aad  niigiuavled,  k  talran  firom  Hcteden, 
tinndi  Herbert  de  BoBehami,  one  of  the  writers  comliiDed  in  the  Historic  (^MdiH 
jirtm,  who  aoooDipamed  Becfcit  in  his  flight,  does  noi  ranition  by  what  mens 
thej  got  ont  of  the  €%• 
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had  already  reached  Flanders,  and  Becket  soon  perceired 
that  the  landlord  and  his  wife  both  served  him  with  greater 
demonstrations  of  respect  than  were  likely  to  be  shown  to  a 
poor  travelling  monk  in  a  common  inn.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  do  away  any  suspicions  which  might  be  entertained  re- 
garding his  real  name  and  character,  he  treated  the  host 
familiarly,  and  bader  him  sit  down  to  table  with  him ;  but  the 
good  man,  whose  penetration  was  not  to  be  baffled,  sat  him- 
self down  at  Becket*s  feet,  saying,  "  I  thank  &od,  my  lord, 
that  I  have  been  thought  worthy  to  receive  you  unaer  my 
roof." 

The  prelate,  judging  wisely  that  any  further  attempt  to 
deceive  his  host  might  show  a  want  of  confidence  which 
would  be  dangerous,  acknowledged  his  station,  and  was  not 
betrayed.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  way  into  'Frmce, 
through  various  perils  and  difficulties,  and  was  received  with 
joy  and  distinction  by  Louis,  although  Henry,  to  whom  that 
monarch  was  under  such  vast  obligations,  had  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  him  to  notify  the  flight  of  the  archbishop,  and  to 
require  that  he  might  not  be  harboured  and  protected  in  the 
French  territoiy.  Those  ambassadors  met  with  nothing  from 
Louis  but  coldness,  and  we  may  say  insult,  for  the  com- 
ments which  he  thought  fit  to  make  upon  Henry's  conduct 
amounted  to  no  less  than  insult  to  an  independent  soverei£;n. 

Becket  then  joined  Alexander  at  Sens,  where  he  was  also 
welcomed  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  Pope.  There  his 
conduct  was  applauded,  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  pub* 
licly  examined,  ten  out  of  the  sixteen  heads  thereof  con- 
demned, and  Henry's  ambassadors  were  treated  with  harsh- 
ness, severity,  and  reproof,  by  the  pontiff  who  owed  his 
station  more  to  the  English  monarch  thui  to  any  other  man 
on  earth.  All  that  the  king  required  was,  that  the  arch- 
bishop should  be  sent  back  again  to  England,  accompanied 
hj  legates,  empowered  to  jud^  between  him  and  Henry 
without  appeal.  This  Alexander  positively  refused,  upon 
a  plea  not  the  most  creditable  to  his  court.  He  was  afraid, 
we  are  told,  that  the  legates  might  be  either  convinced  by 
Henry's  eloquence,  overawed  by  his  power,  or  bribed  by 
his  money.*    The  latter,  indeed,  was  not  improbable,  if  the 

*  The  words  employed  bytiie  historian  are:— "Sed  dominas  Papa  nnlltim, 
cardinalem,  neo  aliqnem  legatnm  mittere  yoluit:  scaens  quod  rex  AngjUe  potena 
^  et  aermooe,  et  qnod  legati  ex  fiwili  poesent  oonnimpi,  ntpote  qui 
aii^tam  sitilimt,  qtiam  jnstitiain  et  fequtatem." 
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accounts  given  by  some  of  Socket's  own  friends,  regarding 
tbe  integrity  of  Alexander's  papal  court,  may  be  rehed  on, 
Wbatever  migbt  be  bis  motiyes,  tbe  ambassadors  retired 
from  Sens,  angry  and  disappointed,  and  marked  tbeir  indig- 
nation by  not  demanding  tbe  blessing  of  tbe  supreme  pontiff. 
Sucb  was  tbe  begpnins  and  progress  of  tbat  lamentable 
dispute,  wbicb  terminated  in  tbe  murder  of  an  arebbisbop  in 
bis  catbedral  cburcb,  and  in  tbe  abasement  of  an  En^b 
monarcb  before  tbe  pontiff  at  Bome.  If  we  regard  impar- 
tially tbe  conduct  of  Becket  and  Henry,  botb  in  tbe  com- 
mencement and  tbe  prosecution  of  tbis  unbappy  affair,  we 
sball  find,  tbat  tbougb  there  be  some  excuses  for  eacb,  both 
deserve  great  censure,  tbougb  certainly  not  in  an  equal 
degree.  That  Becket's  opposition  to  the  statutes  of  Claren- 
don constituted  a  conspu*acy  with  a  foreign  power  agaiost 
tbe  laws  of  tbe  land,  and  contrary  to  bis  aUegiance,  thereby 
amounting  absolutely  and  distinctly  to  high  treason,  no  un- 
prejudiced person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  codes  of  those 
times  can  at  all  doubt.  The  case  was  one  of  resistance,  not 
to  any  arbitrary  decision  of  tbe  king,  but  both  to  tbe  received 
and  customary  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  tbe  same  laws  collected 
into  statutes  and  sanctioned  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation 
assembled  in  parliament.  Such,  then,  was  the  head  and 
front  of  Becket's  offence ;  and  in  pursuing  his  object,  he  was 
guilty,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  repeated  perjury,  of  gross  hypo- 
crisy, and  of  a  frequent  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  It 
was  not  indeed  tbat  he  wished  to  secure  to  the  clergy  a  mono- 
poly of  rape,  murder,  and  robbery ;  but  it  was,  that  he  sought 
to  abstract  them  altogether  from  the  secular  power,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  imiversal  efforts  of  tbe  Ohurcn  of  Bome,  to 
establish  an  empire  of  its  own  within  all  other  empires,  and 
render  all  the  crowns  of  earth,  by  one  vast  system  of  super- 
stitious privileges,  tributary  and  subseryient  to  tbe  tiara.  In 
following  this  object,  there  maybe  a  question,  whether  Becket 
was  influenced  merely  by  the  spirit  of  his  order  and  tbe 
peculiar  character  of  ms  age,*  which  might  lead  him  to  strive 
in  every  way  for  the  promotion  of  tbe  power  of  the  clergy, 
or  whether  he  was  actuated  by  personal  ambition,  which 

•  This  epoch  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  peat  days  of  battle  between  the 
power  of  the  Boman  see  and  its  opponents,  of  which  anj  one  may  convince  them- 
Bcdves  by  examining  the  struggle  which  took  pkce  a  httle  before  this  period  be- 
tween the  T^yea  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  that  which  Mowed  shortly  after 
between  Phihp  Augostni  and  the  Boman  ponti£Eik 
VOL.  I.  L 
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could  only  be  fully  gratified,  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  by  extorting  such  privileges  in  favour  of  the 
priesthood,  as  might  serve  him  for  steps  to  rise  above  the 
sovereign  who  had  raised  him,  and  either  make  him  totally 
mdependent  in  England,  or  perhaps,  enable  him  to  attain 
the  supreme  rule  of  aU,  and  seat  himself  ultimately  on  the 
papal  throne.  Either  supposition  is  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  primate's  conduct ;  and  perhaps  both  motives 
concurred,  for  Becket  could  scarcely  have  entered  so  fully 
into  the  encroaching  views  of  the  see  of  Bome  in  that  age, 
without  having  felt  the  spirit;  and  yet  every  step  of  his 
course  is  so  marked  by  personal  ambition,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  the  design  of  self-aggrandisement  had  its  share 
also  in  all  his  proceedings. 

Henry,  on  nis  part,  had  a  great  advantage  over  Becket, 
namely,  that  his  object  was  just,  reasonable,  and  worthy  of 
every  effort ;  but,  on  the  other  lumd,  he  was  embarrassed  by 
tiiis  disadvantage,  that  though  supported  by  his  own  people, 
and  by  the  peculiar  institutions  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  general  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  age. 
It  was  in  the  means  he  employed  to  attain  his  object  that  he 
erred,  carried  away  by  the  peculiar  weakness  and  impetuosity 
of  his  own  character.  His  vanity  had  been  hurt  by  being 
overreached  by  Becket,  his  indignation  had  been  excited  by 
that  prelate's  ingratitude  and  insolence,  and  he  therefore 
Buffered  a  great  contest  for  principles  to  be  affected  by  selfish 
animosity,  and  deviate  into  a  personal  quarrel.  Becket  made 
his  great  stand  upon  principles ;  and  he  veiy  well  knew,  that 
however  unjust  those  principles  might  be,  the  whole  army  of 
monks  and  priests,  who  were  interested  in  their  maintenance, 
would  support  him  as  their  general  and  their  leader.  Henry's 
first  error  was  the  forcible*  intrusion  of  Becket  into  the  see 

*  How  comes  it  that  Doctor  Lingard,  in  his  laborioos  defence  of  Becket— for 
the  part  of  his  history  of  England  which  touches  on  this  subject  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  8uch--how  comes  it  that  he  entirely  overlooks  the  testimony  of  Alanus 
in  the  Histoiia  Quadripertitm,  and  affirms  that  the  primate's  reply  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  regard  to  the  regularity  and  propriety  of  his  election  "  is  mtis- 
factory  f"  See  Lmgard,  yoL  ii.  p.  205.  Beckers  reply  might  be  looked  upon  as 
satisfactoiT,  if  a  person  who  was  with  Becket  when  ho  joined  the  Pope  at  Sens, 
did  not  tell  us,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  praises  of  that  prelate,  that  Becket  haa 
bimseif  aeknowledged  to  the  Pope,  "  I  went  up  into  the  told  of  Christ,  not  by  the 
tcae  door,  not  haTmg  been  called  to  it  by  a  canonical  election,  but  obtmdea  into 
it  by  the  secular  powers."  Becket's  answer  is  not  satisfactory;  it  is  the  answer 
of  a  man  defending  hhnself  as  best  he  may  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  wImtms 
his  acknowledgment  to  the  Pope  was  made  in  a  yery  ^fierent  and  more  private 
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of  Cantarburj;  for  though  the  fayourite  had  always  been 
Bobservient  to  him  aa  long  as  the  objects  of  ambition  w«re  in 
his  hand,  the  king  should  hare  known  very  well  that  by  the 
pelate's  elevation  he  c^ned  a  new  path  before  him,  leading 
in  a  direction  immediately  opposite  to  that  in  which  his  own 
views  were  turned 

All  these  errors  were  committed  by  Henry;  but  he  also 
committed  wrongs,  and  the  just  repression  and  correction  of 
the  archbishop's  resistance  to  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon 
soon  deviated  into  parseeution  of  the  man :  the  punishment 
of  a  prelate's  tergiversation  and  pequry  was  lost  sight  of  in 
the  assumed  peculations  or  de&lcations  of  a  chancellor,  and 
the  king  entered  into  the  arena  with  a  subject  in  the  cha* 
racterof  a  rapacious,  if  not  an  unjust,  creditor.  At  the 
same  time,  the  lamentable  and  disgraceM  display  of  passion 
to  which  he  occasionally  gave  way,  mingled  scorn  with  the 
opposition  of  his  enemies ;  his  Vinous  gestures,  flashing  eyes, 
and  indecent  words,  showed  how  much  personal  hatred  shared 
in  his  proceedings  against  the  archbishop;  and  the  looks, 
tones,  and  language  of  the  King  of  England  became  matter 
for  reprehension  and  comment  through  half  the  refectories 
in  Europe.  Besides  all  this,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony 
of  the  best  writers  of  that  day,  Henry  was  most  unjust  as 
well  as  unwise.  Whether  Becket  did  really  owe  lum  the 
cmms  that  were  demanded,  must  ever  remain  uncertain ;  but 
there  can  be  no  earthly  doubt — ^for  Henry  and  his  ministers 
never  denied  it — that  the  king's  son  and  his  justiciary  both 
declared  Becket  free  from  all  obligations  to  the  court,  at  the 
time  of  his  consecration ;  and  Hoveden,  who  would  not  have 
dared  to  say  such  a  thing  had  it  not  been  true,  asserts  that 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  joined  in  the  proceeding.* 

nuuuier,  and  was  never,  in  all  probabilitj,  intended  to  be  published,  but  that  the 
indiscretion  of  one  of  ms  fiiendB  luddlj  gave  to  the  worla  what  onght  not  to  be 
(roppreased. 

'  *  It  is  mTfirm  convietioii  that  the  five  hundred  pounds,  or  five  hundred  marls 
as  some  call  it,  which  Henry  demanded  of  Becket  as  a  debt,  had  been  given  to 
tlie  prelate,  and  not  lent;  and  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  exemption  made  by 
Beeket,  I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  why  we  sfaonld  not  take  the  words  of  Hoveden 
in  favour  of  the  primate,  as  wdl  as  agamst  him.  He  especially  names  the  barons 
of  the  £xche(}ner;  and  in  speaking  of  the  Prince  Henry,  he  says,  "Oni  regnnm 
ad|uratxtm  fiut,"  which  I  conceive  can  only  be  translated,  that  he  was  cnstos  of 
the  realm  dnriog  his  father's  absenee.  This  (^Sce  was  very  often  bestowed  -aposi 
mere  childreD,  as  was  the  case  with  Edward,  the  son  of  Edward  the  Third. 
They  acted  with  a  council,  snch  as  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  could  veiy  well 
xeprtsent  in  the  present  instanee;  and  I  do  not  know  the  le^a^  of  any  public 
act  performed  by  the  custos  and  council  was  ever  caUed  m  question,  ukto 

Ii2 
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The  only  objection  urged  on  the  part  of  Henry  is,  that 
Becket  comd  not  prove  the  king  had  given  authority  to  his 
rasticiary  to  do  that  act ;  but  this  was  surely  a  pitiful  evasion. 
Prince  Henry  was  undoubtedly  present  at  the  consecration 
as  custos  of  the  kingdom.  The  justiciary  was  there  with  full 
and  extraordinary  powers  from  the  king  in  regard  to  the 
election — ^powers  even  sufficient  to  threaten  the  bishops  with 
proscription  and  exile  if  they  did  not  elect  the  chancellor. 
The  barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  there  consenting ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  those  officers  possessed  at  that 
time  much  more  important  functions  than  they  do  at  present. 
All  this  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  emancipation  of  Becket 
on  his  election  from  aU  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  court 
was  full  and  sufficient,  though  Becket  should  undoubtedly 
have  pleaded  it  in  a  more  orderly  and  formal  manner.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  more  than  two  years 
had  elapsed  since  his  election,  and  yet  the  king  had  urged  no 
such  claim  during  that  period ;  and  there  i^  also  much  reason 
to  believe  that  Eichard  de  Lucy,  who  alone  could  have  proved 
the  orders  which  Henry  had  given  him,  was  sent  out  of 
England  into  Elanders  about  the  time  of  the  parliament  of 
iN'orthampton.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  in  Elanders  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1164,  the  pftrliament  of  Northampton 
having  taken  place  in  the  month  of  !November  of  that  year. 
This  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance ;  especially  as  we  find 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  acting  the  part  of  justiciary  at  North- 
ampton. At  all  events,  it  is  evident  that  Henry  brought 
agamst  .the  primate  very  doubtful  charges  of  a  personal  cha^ 
racter  whenne  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of  urging  against 
him  other  offences  of  a  grave  nature,  by  the  proof  and 
punishment  of  whicK  the  great  principles  for  which  the  king 
struggled  would  have  been  fully  established. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  contest  between  Becket  and 
Henry,  in  the  early  part  of  1165 ;  but  the  King  of  !France, 
besides  his  support  of  the  fugitive  primate,  had  committed 
another  offence  against  the  monarch  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much,  by  bestowing  upon  the  Count  of  Blois,  who  had 
married  his  daughter,  the  office  of  Seneschal  of  Erance,  an 
office  which  was  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  which 
Henry  himself  had  exercised  in  the  disputes  regarding 
Britanny.    The  anger  of  the  King  of  England  was  so  much 

there  were  other  drcamstanceB  to  yitiate  it  besides  the  want  of  the  king's  expcesB 
orden. 
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ezdted  \)j  these  acts,  and  the  language  that  he  iised  on  the 
Bubnect  was  so  rehement,  that  his  mother  Matilda,  seeing 
notoins  but  the  prospect  of  a  sanguinary  war  between  her 
son  ana  Louis,  besougnt  the  Pope,  it  appears,  to  interfere  in 
order  to  preserve  peace.  Alexander  undertook  with  some 
Buocess  the  of&ce  of  mediator,  fchough  it  is  clearly  proved  that 
Henry  at  this  time  proposed  to  withdraw  his  support  from 
that  pontiff  and  his  alliance  from  France,  and  to  unite  with 
Erederic  Barbarossa  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  new  pope 
to  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  v  ictor  having  died  in  the  year 
1164. 

Henry  having  gone  over  into  Prance,  a  meeting  tookplace 
between  him  and  Louis,  at  the  town  of  Gisors,  in  iStster 
1166.  This  conference  left  matters  much  as  they  were  before. 
War  was  indeed  averted  for  the  time,  but  that  result  was 
produced  more  probably  by  the  terrible  ravages  which  were 
committed  on  the  English  possessions  by  the  Welsh,  than  by 
any  satisfaction  which  Heniy  received  from  Louis,  who  de- 
clined to  abandon  the  cause  of  Becket,  and  delayed  restoring 
to  Heniy  his  due  hereditary  right  of  Seneschal  of  Prance. 
The  insurrection  of  Wales  had  taken  place  before  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  and  troops  for  sup- 
pressing it  had  been  raised  by  that  assembly;  but  the  flight 
of  Becket  and  the  events  which  followed  had  interrupted  the 
king's  proceedin£;s,  and  called  him  into  Prance,  while  Bees 
ap  Gryffyth  at  the  head  of  the  revolt  was  gaining  strength 
hourly ;  and  the  other  Welsh  princes,  believing  Heniy  to  be 
inextricably  entangled  in  a  contest  with  the  Church,  and 
perhaps  in  a  war  vnth  Praijce,  appeared  day  by  day  more 
boldly  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  and  asserted  more 
loudly  their  national  independence. 

These  embarrassing  circumstances  might  induce  Henry  to 
temporise  with  the  Prench  king ;  and  as  soon  as  the  con- 
ference at  Gisors  was  over,  and  the  province  of  Normandy 
secured  as  far  as  possible,  Henry  returned  to  England,  leaving 
his  wife  Eleanor  to  command  in  Aquitaine  and  Maine  during 
his  absence.  As  speedily  as  possible  the  king  hastened 
towards  the  scene  of  strife,  and  mcreasing  as  far  as  he  could 
the  numbers  of  the  force  which  had  been  collected  at  North- 
ampton, he  marched  on  into  Wales,  and  directed  his  arms 
against  Plintshire.  His  first  expedition  would  appear  to 
have  been  little  successful,  the  enemy  having  retired  before 
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him  into  theyale  of  Cluyd;  but  he  had  now  acquired  a  soffi- 
dent  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  insanection  to  peroeiye 
that  the  forces  at  his  command  were  by  no  means  sufficient, 
and  he  returned  into  England  in  order  to  raise  a  move  im- 
posing army.  Leyies  were  made  in  his  continental  dominions 
as  weU  as  in  England ;  and  at  length  he  took  the  field,  and 
majfched  to  Oswestry  with  a  body  of  troops,  the  numbers  of 
which  we  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  to  describe  which,  the 

Sater  part  of  the  annalists  of  the  time  em^oy  all  the  most 
h-sounding  words  at  their  command.  The  Chronicle  of 
Mailros,  using  more  moderate  terms,  merely  calls  it  a  great 
army ;  but  we  know  that  it  was  by  far  more  numerous  than 
any  that  had  ever  been  led  into  Wales.  The  Weldi  mnnces, 
uot  intimidated,  howeyer,  prepared  to  meet  the  English 
mcmarch,  with  a  force  scarcely  less  in  number  than  his  own. 
Almost  aU  the  princes  of  North  and  South  Wales  and  Powis- 
land  were  now  collected,  determined  to  struggle  with  despe- 
ration, as  they  fought  without  any  hope  of  mercy  &om  their 
enemy.  The  stre^h  of  the  country,  their  knowledge  of  all 
the  adyantageous  points,  and  the  fitness  of  the  gromid  for 
their  peculiar  mode  of  warfare,  were  greatly  in  fayour  of  the 
Welsh;  but  they  were  inferior  in  arms,  in  skill,  and  in  dis- 
cipline, to  the  English  and  JKTormans,  and  the^  remaizied 
wisely  in  their  mountains,  without  yenturing  to  iuspute  witii 
Hemy  the  more  open  parte  of  the  land. 

That  prince,  warned  by  what  had  taken  ]dace  on  a  fcnrmer 
occasion,  did  not  adyance  so  rashly  as  before,  but  ordered 
the  woods  to  be  cut  down  as  he  marched  on,  to  guard  against 
surprise  by  the  enemy.  The  pione^s  on  whom  this  duty 
fell,  were  supported  by  the  adyanced  guard  of  Henry's  army, 
in  which  were  all  the  picked  troops  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. Some  of  the  Welsh,  howeyer,  yentured  to  attack 
this  lorce,  we  are  assured,  without  orders  from  their  supe- 
riors ;  a  general  battle  ensued  upon  the  banks  of  the  riyer 
up  which  Heniy  was  adyancing,  and,  though  the  inhabitants 
of  Wales  fought  with  desperate  yalour,  and  left  a  number 
of  dead  upon  the  field,  the  English  king  slowly  forced  his 
way  forward  till  the  pass  was  gained,  and  the  Welsh  re- 
treating took  up  a  position  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
while  the  English  army  encamped  at  its  foot.  Scarcity  of 
pro?iBi<ms,  howeyer,  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  riyers,  and 
yiolent  rains,  forced  Henry  to  decamp  in  some  confusion. 
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and  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage ;  but  the  Welsh  did  not 
vulture  to  take  advantage  of  his  retreat,  and  he  reached  the 
city  of  Chester  in  safety. 

iLoger  and  mortification  now  indaoed  the  king  to  commit 
an  act  disgraceful  to  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  Christian, 
and  opposed  to  his  general  policy,  which  was  mild  and  humane. 
His  grandfather,  Henry  the  First,  had  committed  some  acts 
of  slKwking  barbarity ;  and  hostages  and  prisoners  were  £re- 
q[u»itly  treated  ill,  when  those  with  whom  they  were  con- 
nected either  violated  &Lth  or  proved  very  difficult  to  subdue. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  had  hitherto  taken  place  in  Henry's 
reign ;  a  milder  spirit  was  growing  up,  and  1  am  inclined  to 
believe,  from  the  manner  in  which  tne  act  is  marked  in  all 
tiie  chronides  of  the  time,  that  the  mutilation  which  Heniy 
jiow  inflicted  upon  the  hostages  whidi  he  had  formerly  re- 
ceived from  the  Welsh  princes,  excited  both  surprise  and 
hoRor  throughout  the  oountiy.  These  hostages  were  the 
children  and  near  relations  of  the  princes  of  Wales ;  and 
he  had  the  barbarity  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  the  males, 
and  to  cut  off  the  ears  and  noses  of  the  females.*  As  may 
well  be  supposed,  such  an  act  but  increased  the  hatred  of 
the  Welsh ;  and  not  only  gave  matter  of  triumph  to  the 
king's  enemies,  but  in  some  degree  justified  the  belief  which 
Becket  seems  to  have  entertained  himself,  that  to  his  counsels 
and  restraininginfluence  was  owing  much  of  the  wisdcmi  and 
moderation  ^TSenry's  earlier  years. 

While  this  trageJiy  was  in  execution,  Henry  was  busily 
tniilring  preparations  for  renewing  that  course  of  operations 
whidi  had  once  before  proved  so  successful  against  Wales. 
This  was  to  proceed  with  a  large  force  along  the  sea  coast, 
supported  and  supplied  by  his  nmj ;  but,  while  the  king 
was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels 
to  put  this  plan  in  execution,  he  suddenly,  from  some  cause 
unknown,  dismissed  his  fleet,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  retired 
from  Chester  with  precipitation.  This  unaccountable  pro- 
ceeding was  immediately  taken  advantage  of  by  the  W^h 
princes.    Eushing  forth  from  their  strongholds,  they  poured 

*  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  one  of  the  notes  npon  his  work,  seems  to  have  entertained 
some  doubt  as  to  his  enieltjheing  exercised  npon  the  female  hoBta(ses,  firam 
^TiBg  found  no  other  anthorilr  than  Hoveden,  who  is  not  confirmed  by  PowdL 
BotHoTeden  is  fi:dly  supported  by  the  CSironicle  of  Maihros,  at  the  year  1165, 
which  would  appear  to  nave  been  very  regularly  and  accurately  kept  by  the 
abbots  of  that  monastery. 
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into  the  country  still  possessed  by  the  English ;  the  whole 
of  Cardigan,  and  the  greater  part  of  Femhrokeshire,  were 
subdued  by  Eees  ap  Gnrffyth,  while  the  castle  of  Basinwark, 
the  great  stronghold  of  the  Norman  power  in  that  quarter, 
was  captured  by  Owen  Gwyneth.  The  friends  of  Henry 
mourned  to  see  such  a  change  come  over  his  fortunes,  and 
Becket  rejoiced  in  the  reverses  of  his  master. 

The  conduct  of  Henry  in  this  transaction  was,  indeed, 
unaccountable.  It  is  true  that,  while  he  was  thus  busily 
engaged  in  Wales,  the  French  king,  though  not  actually 
atta<£ing  his  Norman  dominions,  was  exciting  his  subjects 
in  Maine  to  revolt,  and  fomenting  the  troubles  in  Brittmny, 
the  malcontents  of  which  duchy  now  leagued  themselves 
with  the  rebels  in  Maine.  But  the  peril  was  by  no  means 
so  imminent  as  to  call  for  the  presence  of  the  English  king, 
to  the  detriment  of  his  reputation,  and  to  the  danger  of  the 
counties  bordering  upon  Wales ;  and  yet  no  more  reasonable 
cause  whatsoever  has  been  assigned  for  his  extraordinary 
abandonment  of  all  his  plans  and  purposes  at  that  moment. 
Whether  such  was  his  motive  or  not,  Henry  did  not  return 
to  his  continental  dominions  immediately  after  quitting 
Wales,  but  passed  some  time  in  England,  occupied  by  various 
transactions,  only  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  of  any 
very  great  importance.  This  was  the  reception  of  ambassa- 
dors from  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  whose  envoys 
acted  also  on  the  part  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony. 
Both  those  princes  having  acknowledged  Victor  the  antipole, 
were  held  by  the  English  and  French  Churches  to  be  schis- 
matics ;  both  were  also  already  deeply  engaged  in  the  cause 
of  Wido  or  Guide  of  Crema,  a  new  rival  to  Alexander. 
Nevertheless,  indignant  at  the  support  shown  to  Becket,  and 
the  ingratitude  displayed  towards  himself,  Henry  received 
the  ministers  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  with  joy  and  satisfaction, 
entered  into  strict  alliance  with  the  emperor,  and  contracted 
his  eldest  daughter  Matilda,  not  yet  ten  years  old,  to  the 
Suke  of  Saxony.  At  the  head  of  the  emperor's  embassy 
was  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  a  prelate  of  great  powers  of 
mind  and  determmation  of  character,  who  possessed  vast 
influence  with  Frederic,  and  who  had  taken  a  very  decided 

Eart  in  the  schism  which  had  desolated  the  Church.  With 
im,  Henry  now  contracted  a  great  intimacy ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  position  in  which  he  stood  towards  the  pontiff 
recognised  by  the  Anglican  Church,  he  was  received  Tby  the 
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SaDslish  king,  by  the  bishops,  and  by  the  nobility  of  the 
reahn,  with  distinction  and  honour,  such  as  had  nerer  been 
shown  to  any  ambassador  before. 

It  is  probable,  by  this  conduct  towards  a  prelate  who  had 
been  excommunicated  by  Alexander,  that  Henry  wished  to 
giTe  the  Pope  an  intimation  that  he  had  not  so  far  committed 
himself  in  his  favour  as  not  to  abandon  him,  and  join  the 
party  of  his  opponents  if  he  thought  fit.  •  Indeed,  it  would 
iippear  that,  either  by  the  persuasions  of  the  emperor,  or  at 
tne  suggestion  of  some  of  his  own  counsellors,  Henry  was 
led  to  contemplate  a  complete  rupture  with  Alexander,  and 
eyen  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  that  pontiff,  in  no  very 
doubtM  language,  with  the  loss  of  British  support.  He 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Colore  too,  after  tne  ambas* 
sadors  from  Frederic  had  quitted  England,  to  announce  his 
determination  of  sending  ambassadors  to  Alexander,  with  a 
demand  that  he  and  the  cardiaals  should  abandon  their 
support  of  Becket,  and  recognise  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
English  realm,  with  the  alternative  of  losing  his  assistance 
and  support.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  the  ambas- 
sadors named  in  this  letter,  who,  on  their  way  to  Italy, 
reached  Wurtzburg,  where  they  found  a  diet  of  the  empire 
assembled,  at  which  the  emperor  and  all  his  princes  formally 
recognised  the  antipope  Pascal  the  Third,  swore  never  to 
obey  Alexander,  ana  bound  the  German  empire  to  oppose 
that  pope  and  any  other  who  at  an  after  period  might  be 
elected  by  his  party  in  the  conclave.  The  emperor  even 
asserted  openly  that  Henry  had  pledged  himself  oy  his  am- 
bassadors to  abandon  Alexander,  and  no  longer  to  give  him 
his  countenance.  Whether  such  was  the  fact  or  not,  upon 
the  angry  remonstrances  of  Alexander,  Henry  only  so  far 
retreated  firom  this  promise,  if  it  really  was  made,  as  to  say, 
that  he  would  always  recognise  and  obey  Alexander  so  long 
as  he  showed  him  fatherly  affection,  saving  his  own  royxd 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  his  kingdom.  But  Henry  was  not 
steady  in  his  purposes — not  sincere  in  his  menace.  Had  he 
determined  fully  and  firndy  to  persevere  in  the  course  which 
he  pretended  to  have  adopted,  and  to  abandon  Alexander  in 
case  of  his  attempting  to  maintain  the  unjust  authority 
which  he  had  usurped,  or  support  the  ambitious  pretensions 
of  Becket,  it  might  have  been  wise  to  make  the  threat,  and 
to  take  such  preparatory  steps  as  those  displayed  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  emperor,    ^or  can  it  be  doubted  that 
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the  apprehension  of  such  conduct,  and  of  the  utter  destruction 
which  was  likelj  to  ensue  to  him  and  his  pari^  in  consequence 
of  a  strict  alliance  between  Henry,  Frederic,  and  the  Duke 
of  Saxony,  might  have  induced  Alexander  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  "Becket,  and  to  desist  from  his  opposition  to  the 
English  customs.  But  there  is  an  energy  and  a  simplicity 
about  truth,  which  to  the  eye  of  experience  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Alexander  saw  clearly  that  all  these  negotiationB 
with  !Frederic  implied  a  menace,  but  did  not  display  a  de- 
termination, and  consequently  they  produced  no  effect.  He 
still  supported  Becket,  temporising  indeed  with  Henry,  and, 
&om  time  to  tim^  yielding  more  than  he  ultimately  intended 
to  concede ;  but  he  never  gave  up  any  important  points ; 
and  yet  the  King  of  England  was  wesk  enough  to  leave  his 
threats  unsupported  by  his  actions,  to  suffer  the  menacing 
envoys  whom  ne  had  sent  to  the  Pope  to  pause  by  the  way, 
and  not  even  to  make  that  denunciation  to  Alexander,  which 
he  had  assured  the  Archbishop  of  Colc^ne  should  take  place 
without  delay. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  sudi  conduct  greatly  de- 
creased that  proud  reputation  with  which  the  Eiing  of 
England  had  at  first  set  out  in  his  royal  career.  The  cha- 
racter of  Becket,  and  his  firmness,  seemed  to  rise  by  the 
contrast ;  and  other  people,  as  well  as  that  prelate  himself 
might  believe  that  Henry  had  lost  his  wisdom  when  he  lost 
his  minister. 

In  estimating  the  motives  of  the  King  of  England,  one 
fact  is  to  be  remarked  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed 
by  any  ooe^  and  which  in  Lord  LytUeton's  anxiety  to  elevate 
the  character  of  this  monarch,  he  has  attempted  to  controvert, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  without  just  grounds.  Henry  was  by  no 
means  without  his  share  of  the  su^rstition  of  the  age. 
Beverence,  or  the  capability  of  conceiviag  great  veneration 
for  any  being,  he  probably  did  not  possess.  His  whole  words 
and  actions  indeed  show  that  such  was  the  case.  His  various 
blasphemous  expressions  testify  that  he  wanted  respect  for 
the  Almighty  himself;  and  he  certainly  was  not  nkelyto 
entertain  any  for  a  body  of  men,  who  were  daily  convicted,  as 
were  the  English  priests  in  those  times,  of  all  sorts  of  crime 
and  wickedness.  It  was  not  probable,  therefore,  that  he 
should  pay  any  great  respect  to  their  pretended  privileges  ; 
but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  free  from  super- 
stition; and  in  an  age  when  saints  and  popes  were  supposed 
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to  work  miracles,  Henry  might  very  well  appjehend  evil  con- 
sequences  arising  to  himself,  ill  success  attending  his  arms,  or 
danger  threatening  his  kingdom,  from  the  exeitod  indignabon 
of  that  representatiYe  of  Samt  Peter,  whom  he  had  acknow- 
ledged, and  whose  persixial  character,  as  well  as  holy  office, 
rendered  his  authority  more  than  usually  im^ssive. 

In  the  early  pari;  of  Henry's  reign,  while  visiting'the  town 
of  Lincoln,  he  had  resided  in  the  suburbs,  from  a  superstitiouB 
dread,  it  would  appear,  of  the  fulfilment  of  some  old  prophecy 
menacing  to  the  king  who  should  be  crowned  in  that  city; 
and  in  this  very  year,  we  have  another  instance  both  of  how 
great  was  the  superstition  of  the  age,  and  how  oomplet^y 
Henry  shared  therein.  I  allude  to  t&  apprehension  of  some 
unfortunate  heretics,  and  the  cruelties  to  which  they  were 
subjected. 

These  unfortunate  beings  are  said  by  some  writers  to  have 
fled  from  Prance  into  Enghmd,*  where,  it  would  appear,  tttey 
remained  some  time  unmolested.  Their  chief  or  leader,  we 
are  told,  had  some  portion  of  learning,  but  the  rest  were  rude 
and  iUiterato,  and  we  are  assured  that  they  had  only  con- 
trived to  make  one  convert  in  the  kmgdom.  Nevertheless 
their  fame  had  spread  abroad,  for  we  find  that  it  had  reached 
the  remoto  abbey  of  Margan,  improved  by  the  wonders  with 
which  the  superstition  of  the  age  generally  decorated*  every 
novelty  in  religion.  The  annalist  of  that  abbey  describes 
these  heretice  as  praying  often,  preaching  continually,  going 
about  with  bare  feet,  refusing  to  receive  money  of  any  one, 
eating  no  meat,  drinking  no  wine,  and  partaking  but  frugally 
of  any  other  sort  of  sustenance.  H^  same  annalist  tells  us, 
that  they  imitated  the  Apostles ;  and  they  certainly  met  with 
the  fate  of  many  of  those  whom  they  liad  thufi  adopted  as 
^es.  William  of  Newbury  fumiflhes  an  account  of  the 
principal  errors  into  which  they  had  fsdlen.  They  were 
Christians,  he  says,  venerating  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles ; 
but  they  repudiated  all  the  sacraments,  baptism,  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  marriage,  and  entertained  other  notions  derogatory 
to  the  faith.  They  would  not  dispute  upon  their  tenets,  nor 
would  they  yield  them  either  to  admonition  or  to  threats. 

Having  bleen  examined  before  Henry  at  Oxford,  these  im- 

*  The  Annales  de  Margan  say,  they  came  "  Peti»goric8B  reeionis/'  bat  others 
again  declare  that  tiiey  were  Germans,  and  of  the  sect  called  Pnblicans.    This  is 
Se  name  given  to  them  by  William  of  Newbury,  ^o  also  says  that  they  were ' 
Getmaos,  uiong^  he  imi^iet  that  the  sect  had  its  origin  in  Qafeony. 
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happy  people  were  condemned  as  heretics,  and  delivered  oyer 
to  tne  secular  arm.  The  monarch,  -without  remorse,  ordered 
each  to  be  burnt  in  the  forehead,  their  leader  being  bmut 
likewise  in  the  chin ;  and  then  all  but  their  English  conrert, 
who  abandoned  them,  had  their  clothes  cut  down  to  their 
waist,  and  their  backs  scourged  till  the  blood  flowed.  They 
were  thui  driyen  out  of  Oxford,  bearing  the  horrible  cruelly 
of  their  persecutors  with  the  utmo^  fortitude,  singing;, 
"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  hate  you,"  and  rejoicing  in  then? 
Bufferings.  Death  of  the  cruelest  kmd,  however,  was  to  be 
their  ultimate  &te ;  for  an  express  prodamation  of  the  king 
forbade  any  one  to  receive  them  into  a  house  or  to  give 
them  support,  and  they,  perished  miserably  of  cold  and 
hunger,  having  no  shelter  but  the  open  fields  in  the  midst  of 
an  inclement  winter.  The  annals  of  Margan,  indeed,  inform 
us  that  these  heretics  worked  miracles,  changed  water  into 
wine,  and  performed  wonderful  feats,  which  the  saints  of  the 
Boman  Church  had  rendered  somewhat  too  common  in  those 
days. 

We  find  the  record  of  another  prodigy  about  the  same 
period  in  the  Chronicle  of  Maibos,  which  being  made  with 
perfect  gravity,  may  serve  to  show  the  general  superstition 
of  the  age  almost  as  strongly  as  Henry's  treatment  of  these 
unforfunate  persons,  although  it  does  not  exactly  bear  upon 
the  character  of  the  monarch.  A  tremendous  tempest  took 
place  in  the  province  of  York,  "  and  the  old  enemy,"  the 
chronicler  says,  "  was  seen  by  many  to  go  before  the  tempest 
on  a  black  horse  of  immense  size,  and  to  fly  still  towards 
the  sea ;  while  the  thunder,  and  the  lightning,  and  the  hail, 
destroying  all  things,  pursued  him  with  a  horrid  noise. 
Moreover,  footsteps  of  an  enormous  size  are  remaining  firom 
the  aforesaid  horse  of  the  wicked  one."  These  were  moat 
plainly  to  be  seen  about  Scarborough,  we  are  told,  where 
Satan  took  a  spring  into  the  sea  from  the  hill. 

In  the  same  year,  1165,  two  comets  were  seen,  from  which 
portent  many  evils  were  anticipated ;  but  the  apparition  the 
most  baneful  to  England  which  that  year  witnessed,  was  in 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  King  of  Erance.  He  received  the 
name  of  Philip  at  his  baptism,  to  which  was  afterwards 
joined,  not  undeservedly,  that  of  Augustus ;  and  in  him  ap- 
peared one  of  the  most  successful  enemies  that  the  kings  of 
England  ever  encountered.  Henry,  indeed,  could  not  anti« 
cipate  the  greatness  of  the  future  sovereign,  nor  the  evils 
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tluit  he  woiild  dnflict  upon  his  posterily ;  bat  with  his  birtii 
yanished  the  hope  which  it  would  seem  the  English  monarch 
entertained  of  seeing  his  son  ascend  the  throne  of  France, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Louis.  As  some  comr 
pensation  for  this  disappointment,  however,  about  this  time 
another  great  acquisition  was  made  by  Henry.  This  was  no 
less  than  the  duchy  of  Britanny,  which  gaye  the  Ejng  of  Eng- 
land command  of  the  whole  IVench  coast  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  a  spot  near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  with  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory compact  and  united,  which  left  the  King  of  France 
scarcely  an  equal  share  of  his  own  dominions.  How  this 
was  brought  about  must  now  be  related,  especially  as  a  very 
false  yiew  of  the  acquisition  of  Britanny  has  lately  been  put 
forth. 

We  haye  seen  how  Henry  the  Second  acquired  possession 
of  the  town  and  counb^  of  'iN'antes ;  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  Britanny,  as  a  fie^  was  claimed  as  a  feudal  dependance 
of  Normandy.  During  the  absence  of  the  English  monarch 
&om  his  continental  possessions,  he  had  left  the  goyemment 
of  Maine  and  Aquitame  in  the  hands  of  Eleanor,  his  queen ; 
and  although  Louis  of  France  did  not  think  fit  actimlly  to 
attack  the  Queen  of  England  in  her  husband's  absence,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  caballed  with  the  nobility  of 
Maine,  prompted  by  that  inimical  spirit  which  he  had  con- 
oeiyed  towards  Henry,  since  that  monarch's  quarrel  with 
Becket.  Neither  did  he  fiul,  it  would  appear,  to  promise 
the  malcontents  in  that  proyince  assistance,  and  taej  had 
the  weakness  to  trust  to  the  assurances  of  a  monarch  so 
fickle  and  faithless.  They  had  not  actually  taken  arms 
against  Eleanor,  but  they  had  shown  such  a  disposition  to 
resist  her  authority  as  to  cause  her  great  uneasiness,  and 
probably  to  disquiet  Henry  himself  in  his  warfare  with  the 
Welsh.  Previous  to  this  time,  howeyer,  the  dissensions 
which  had  at  one  period  kept  Britanny  in  a  continual  state 
of  agitation  and  ahum,  had  been  renewed  by  the  reassertion 
of  the  claims  of  Eudes,  Yiscount  of  Forhoet,  although  his 
only  title  to  the  duchy  had  been  totally  extinguished  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  Bertha.  He  neyertheless  formed  for  him- 
self a  considerable  party  in  Britanny,  and  that  party  he  con- 
trived to  increase  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Guiomarck 
of  Leon,  a  distingmshed  leader,  who,  with  his  father,  now 
attached  himself  to  the  faction  of  Eudes,  although  he  was 
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bound  by  strong  ties  of  gratitude  to  Conan,  the  legitimate 
duke. 

One  occasion  on  which  Conan,  hj  rendering  a  vast  service 
to  the  house  of  Leon,  might  imagine  that  he  had  gained  that 
ftmily  for  ever  to  his  cause,  must  be  mentioned  here,  not 
simply  to  show  their  ingratitude  only,  because  that  was  and 
is  too  common  a  vice  to  require  any  remark,  but  in  (urder  to 
display  the  barbarous  state  of  the  duchy  of  Britauny  at  that 
time.  The  nobles  of  that  province  maintained,  in  its  full 
force,  the  ancient  feudal  nght  of  private  war&re,  which 
existed,  indeed,  with  various  restrictions,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  !France  for  manj  years  after  this  period,  but 
had  been  nearly  extinguished  in  England  and  1m  oimandy. 
Every  petty  lord,  as  opportunity  served  or  passion  dictated, 
deckured  war  against  his  neighbour,  ravaged  his  lands,  slew 
his  ser&,  and  attacked  his  castle ;  and  a  feud  of  this  kind 
existing  between  the  Lords  of  Leon  and  Eou,  the  latter  laid 
an  ambush  for  Herv^,  Yisoount  de  Leon,  and  his  son  Guio- 
marck,  into  which  they  both  fell,  and  were  taken. 

The  Bishop  of  Saint  Paul,  son  of  the  one  and  brother  of 
the  other,  instantly  raised  the  vassals  and  retainers  of  the 
family,  and  marching  to  attack  a  castle  in  which  they  were 
confined,  called  Chateaulin,  despatched  at  the  same  time  a 
messenger  to  the  duke,  informing  him  of  the  condition  of 
his  relations,  and  beseeching  some  reinforcements.  Conan, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
forces,  marched  to  the  attack  of  Chateaulin,  took  it  with 
great  bravery,  and,  delivering  the  Yiscount  de  Leon  and  his 
son  Guiomarck,  made  ;^soners  the  Yiscount  du  Eou,  his 
brother,  and  his  son.  These  three  were  immediately  shut 
up  in  the  castle  of  Daoulas,  where  they  were  left  to  perish 
vnth  hunger  and  with  thirst,  offering  to  the  barbarians  of  a 
later  epoch  an  example  of  cruelty,  which  was  followed  almost 
to  the  letter.  This  event  took  place  in  1163 ;  and  early  in 
the  following  year,  we  find  that  the  Yiscoimt  de  Leon  and 
Gniomarck,  whose  daughter  was  by  this  time  married  to 
Eudes,  were  arrayed  in  fiivour  of  that  prince  against  their 
bene&ctor  and  deliverer.  At  the  same  time,  and  acting  on 
the  same  side,  appears  Baoul  de  Eougeres,  who  had  pre« 
viously  shown  himself  one  of  the  firmest  frieoids  of  Conan. 

Thus  deserted  by  some  of  his  most  powerful  supporterB, 
Conan  had  no  resource  but  to  seek  some  foreign  aid ;  and  in 
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1164  he  applied  to  Henry,  to  whom  indeed  he  had  a  right  to 
appeal  for  assistance  as  to  his  feudal  superior.  Henry,  then 
exnbarrassed  by  the  disputes  with  Becket,  and  by  the  insur- 
rection in  Wales,  could  do  no  more  than  order  one  of  his 
officers  in  Normandy,  named  Bichard  of  Humieres,  to  raise 
some  forces  in  the  duchy,  and  march  to  support  the  Duke  of 
Britanny.  This  was  done  with  some  success,  and  the  towns 
of  Combour  and  Dol  were  taken  firom  the  enemy  in  the 
autumn  of  1164i. 

The  nobles  of  Britanny,  however,  were  by  no  means  sub- 
dued; and  accustomed  to  resist  all  authority,  they  were 
probably  but  the  more  inclined  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Conan, 
nom  his  haying  called  upon  the  King  of  lEbgland  for  aid. 
This  disposition  of  the  barons  of  Britanny  was  encouraged 
by  the  promises  of  Louis ;  and  the  reyolt  of  Maine  would 
appear  to  have  been  planned  between  the  discontented  lords 
of  that  province  itself,  the  King  of  !France,  and  the  insur- 
gents of  Britanny.  According  to  the  usually  received  roles 
of  policy,  Louis  was  undoubtedly  better  advised  in  this  in- 
stance than  in  any  of  the  steps  he  had  taken  since  the  death 
of  Suger ;  fop  Henry  was  by  far  too  powerful  in  France ; 
and  to  give  occupation  to  his  activity  in  his  own  territories, 
if  it  could  be  done  without  actually  calling  his  arms  into 
Erench  territory,  was  the  best  course  that  the  sovereign  of 
that  country  could  pursue. 

Henry,  however,  warned  of  what  was  going  on,  and  eagerly 
entreated  by  the  Duke  of  Britanny  to  put  down  the  rebellion, 
returned  to  [France  early  in  the  year  1166,  and  directed  his 
first  efforts  against  the  malcontents  of  Maine,  who  were  soon 
reduced  to  obedience,  and  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  their 
strongholds,  and  in  many  instances  by  the  imprisonment  of 
their  persons.  He  next  marched  into  Britanny  at  the  head 
of  a  krge  force,  and  instead  of  wasting  his  vigour  in  desul- 
tory efforts  against  the  inferior  insurgents,  he  turned  his 
arms  at  once  against  Fougeres,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
place  of  very  great  strength.  This  town  was  in  fact  the  key 
of  the  duchy;  and,  bu3t  upon  a  hill,. with  the  two  small 
rivers  iNTanson  and  Coesnon  wandering  through  the  plains  at 
the  foot,  it  commanded  the  whole  country  round,  and  was  at 
all  times  extremely  dif&cult  of  attack.  Into  it  the  lord  of 
JFougeres  had  thrown  himself,  having  had  time  to  collect  a 
large  force,  to  strengthen  the  place  as  &r  as  possible,  and  to 
cat  down  the  green  com,  and  all  the  forage  for  many  leagues 
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around.  Thus,  at  the  approach  of  Henry  in  the  end  of 
June>  1166,  that  monarch  found  the  fortress  filled  with  troops 
commanded  by  an  able  general,  amply  supplied  with  proTi- 
sions,  ammunition,  and  every  implement  of  war,  the  country 
round  it  completely  desolated,  the  roads  blocked  up  with 
stockades  and  thorn-bushes,  and  the  plains  and  fields,  in 
which  his  cavalry  might  have  acted,  pierced  with  innumerable 
pitfalls,  which  rendered  every  movement  dangerouis. 

His  honour,  however,  and  reputation,  were  now  completely 
at  stake,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  not  only  capture  Fougeres, 
but  must  do  so  in  a  brilliant  and]  notable  manner.  Afber 
having  overcome  the  first  difficulties,  which  impeded  his  near 
approach  to  the  town,  he  determiued  rather  to  hazard  much 
to  gain  much,  than  to  wait  the  slow  progress  of  a  lengthened 
siege,  during  which  the  King  of  France  might  rouse  himself 
into  activity,  and  attack  some  other  part  of  his  territories  in 
order  to  withdraw  him  from  Britanny,  or  else  the  other  in- 
surgents in  the  duchy  itself  might  he  encouraged  by  the 
slowness  of  his  progress,  and  assemble  sufficient  force  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Fougeres.  He  determined,  therefore,  upon  the 
bold,  perhaps  the  rash  measure,  of  attempting  to  take  a  town 
so  situated  by  storm.  The  assault,  however,  succeeded  com- 
pletely ;  the  English  and  Wormans  poured  in  sword  in  hand, 
and  the  insurgents  within  were  forced  to  throw  down  their 
arms,  after  a  gallant  but  inefiectual  resistance.  I  do  not  find 
that  any  cruelty  was  committed.  The  chiefs  remained  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  the  castle  was  pillaged  and  rased  to  the 
ground. 

It  would  appear  that  before  the  capture  of  Fougeres,  an 
understanding,  if  not  an  actual  treaty,  existed  between  Co-* 
nan  and  Henry,  regarding  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Britanny.  In  the  year  1160,  Conan  had  married  the  sister 
of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  only  one 
daughter,  Constance,  afterwards  celebrated  for  her  own  mis- 
fortunes, and  for  the  tragic  fate  of  her  son  Arthur. 

The  Duke  of  Britanny  himself,  though  he  had  shown  some 
activity  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  and  still  from  time 
to  time  exerted  himself  for  a  brilliant  effort,  was  fond  of  ease, 
and  was  of  a  ductile  and  not  very  vigorous  mind.  The 
turbulent  state  of  the  duchy,  the  frequent  necessity  of  con- 
testing the  possession  with  his  stepfather  Eudes,  the  persua- 
sions of  the  English  monarch,  and  very  probably  the  iimuence 
of  his  own  wife,  who,  like  her  brother  Malcolm,  was  strongly 
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attached  to  the  hoiise  of  Plantagenet,  easilj^  induced  Conan 
the  Less  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  hid 
daughter  Constance  and  Geoffrey,  the  third  son  then  living 
of  Henry  the  Second.  It  was  arranged  between  the  3>uke  of 
Britanny  and  the  English  monarch  that  the  young  prince 
and  princess  should  be  soleminly  affianced  to  each  other,  and 
that  the  duchy  of  Britanny  should  be  given  up  to  them  on 
the  consummation  of  their  union.  In  the  mean  while,  how- 
ever, the  custody  of  the  heiress  of  the  duchy,  together  with 
all  power  and  rule  therein,  was  to  be  vested  in  Henry,  Conan 
only  reserving  to  himself  the  county  of  Guingamp,  which  was 
sufficient  for  that  prince's  ambition.* 

At  what  precise  point  of  time  this  treaty  was  entered  into, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  before  the  capture  of 
Fougeres,  Henry  levied  a  sort  of  contribution  or  tax  in 
Britanny  for  the  support  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine.  He 
had  also  levied  the  same  in  Normandy;  but  there  it  was 
done  with  the  full  consent,  or  rather  by  a  vote  of  the  nobles 
of  the  province,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
in  Britanny.  After  the  fall  of  Fougeres,  the  greater  part  of 
the  barons  of  the  duchy,  intimidated  by  his  brilliant  success, 
submitted,  and  did  homage  to  the  English  king,  but  Henry 
did  not  remain  long  to  secure  his  newly-acquired  possession. 
Indeed,  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  this  prince's  movements 
almost  leaves  the  slow  march  of  history  behind.  At  one  hour 
we  find  him  in  the  heart  of  !Britanny,  the  next  he  is  making 
war  in  Auvergne. 

The  county  of  Auvergne  was  a  fief  of  the  duchy  of  Aqui- 
taine,  but  the  bonds  between  the  two  were  very  slight,  and 
I  do  not  find  any  act  by  which  the  feudal  connexion  was 
marked  during  ther  lapse  of  many  years  before  the  present 
time.  William  VI.,  Count  of  Auvergne,  left  two  sons, 
Eobert,  who  succeeded  him,  and  WilHam.  Eobert  died, 
leaving  another  son  named  "William  VII.,  who  was  almost 
immefiately  dispossessed  of  the  county  by  his  uncle,  and 
sometimes  took  the  title  of  Count  du  Buy,  though  both 
princes  are  more  usually  called  Counts  of  Auvergne.  The 
two  were  reconciled  after  a  certain  time,  and  appear  to  have 

*  It  is  certain  tbat  such  a  treaty  did  take  place,  and  that  in  virtne  thereof 
Henry  exercised  sorerei^ty  in  Britanny,  and  receired  the  homage  of  the  Breton 
nobles;  and  yet  I  find  m  the cnrious  old  Chronicle  of  Nantes,  nsoally  called  the 
Ghroniques  Annanlx,  under  the  ^ear  1170:  "  Conanns  in  Leone  cum  Guibomaro 
con^ditur,"  as  if  Conan  was  still  recognised  as  duke,  and  waging  war  with  one 
of  his  revolted  yassals. 
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been  amongst  the  most  notorious  plunderers  of  the  age^  Ta 
put  a  stop  to  their  malefactions,  Louis  King  of  Eranee 
marched  into  their  territories,  defeated  them,  made  them 
both  prisoners,  and  kept  them  in  confinement  for  a  consider* 
able  time.  From  then*  prison,  they  applied  for  aid  to  the 
King  of  England  as  their  feudal  lord,  and  he,  in  retura, 
daimed  their  deliYerance  from  the  Frendi  monarch.  A&ex 
some  delay,  in  order,  apparently,  to  save  the  dignity  of  Louis, 
the  two  counts  were  set  at  liberty ;  and  almost  immediately 
their  ancient  quarrel  concerning  the  succession,  of  AuYergne 
broke  out  afresh,  upon  which  Henry  was  appealed  to  as  theic 
sovereign.  Henry  accordingly  adranced  mto  the  county, 
ordering  the  two  counts  to  meet  him  on  a  day  which  he 
fixed ;  but  the  elder,  not  trusting  to  his  right  of  possesaioao^ 
did  not  appear,  applied  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Eranoe^ 
and,  it  would  seem,  sought  the  protection  of  that  monarch  in 
person.  Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  decided  the  cause  in  &you]! 
of  the  nephew,  whose  just  right  the  county  was,  and  yery 
shortly  after  the  siege  of  Fougeres,  attacked  some  territaries 
of  the  usurping  Count  of  Auyer^e  as  a  punishm^it  for  the 
violation  of  feudal  law  which  that  nobleman  had  committed 
in  carrying  the  cause  between  himself  and  his  nephew  to  tiao 
court  of  the  King  of  !Prance.  Louis,  it  would  appear^  con- 
trary to  the  legal  rights  of  Henry,  had  thought  nt  to  act  aa 
judge ;  and  the  war  which  the  latter  now  wag^  in  Auvesgne 
thus  personally  affected  the  King  of  France,  who,  instigated 
by  his  nobles,  immediately  pronounced  it  an  injury  to  ham-y 
self,  and  in  retaliation  attacked  the  ITofrman  Yexin,  and 
ravaged  a  considerable  part  of  that  teaitary.  Henry  i&i 
ijumed  in  haste^  and  held  a  conference  with  Louis  in  the 
hope  of  adjusting  their  claims  amicably.  But  the  jealousy  im 
the  patriotism  of  the  French  king's  courtiers,  the  instigatuma 
of  Becket,  and  the  great  preparations  which,  had  been  made 
for  the  war,  all  combinea  to  rend»  Louia  obdurate  and 
difficult  to  be  satisfied.  The  conference  broke  up,  witibfiNut 
producing  any  pacific  result,  and  hostilitieB  were  almost  im« 
mediately  renewed*, 

La  the  early  part  of  1167,  the  Frendbi  forces  continued 
their  ravages  in  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  and  the  Andelis 
were  burnt  by  the  troops  of  Louis.  HJaoiy,  however,  canied 
hostilities  into  the  French  Yexin,  and  knowing  that  Louia 
had  established  his  chief  magazines  at  Chanmont,  a  place 
considered  almost  impregnable,  he  attacked,  took,  and  burnt 
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tHe  town  to  the  ground ;  destroying  or  seizing  all  liis  enemy's 
stores,  as  well  as  his  military  cnest,  which  act  in  fiict  put  a 
stop  to  the  war,  as  Louis's  means  of  protradan^  it  were  lost 
in  Chaumont;  and  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  m  August,  to 
last  till  after  Easter  in  the  following  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  circumstances  had  arisen  in  Britaany 
which  rendered  this  suspension  of  hostilities  a  yery  season- 
able relief  to  the  King  of  England.  I  cannot  disooyer  whether 
the  Yiseount  de  Leon,  and^  his  yaliant  son  Guiomarck,  had 
been  amongst  those  who  actually  did  homage  to  Henry  after 
the  fall  of  Fougeres,  though  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  they  affected  submission;  but  taking  adyantage  of  the 
dissensions  between  the  King  of  England  and  Louis,  they 
were  ahpeady  in  arms  before  the  end  of  the  year  1167.  The 
name  of  Guiomarck  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Hst  of  insurgents ; 
but  Eudes,  Yiseount  of  Porhoet^  was  also  a  party  to  the 
revolt,  as  well  as  ahnost  all  the  noblemen  of  any  consequence 
who  had  formeriy  giyen  him  support,  except  indeed  the  Lord 
of  Fougeres.  Henry  immediately  marched  from  the  Veirn 
into  Britanny,  and  following  his  usual  policy  of  always  strik- 
ing first  at  the  chief  of  his  enemies,  ne  adyanced  into  the 
territories  of  Leon,  attacked  and  took,  one  after  another,  the 
castles  and  fortresses  of  Guiomarck  and  the  yiseount,  and  re- 
ducing them  both  to  submit,  demanded  and  obtained  hostages 
from  them,  and  from  the  other  insurgents,*  one  of  the  hostages 
giyen  by  Eudes  being  Alice,  his  daughter  by  Bertha,  and 
consequently  half-sister  of  Conan.  Henry  was  called  into 
Normandy  oy  the  death  of  his  mother  Matilda,  before  he  had 
time  to  complete  his  measures  for  maintaining  the  peace  of 
the  duchy  of  Britanny ;  and  the  instigations  and  promises  of 
the  King  of  France  once  more  had  their  effect  upon  the  dis- 
contented nobles  of  that  proyince  and  A^uitaine.  The  revolt 
in  the  latter  district  we  shall  have  to  notice  hereafter ;  but  in 
Britanny  the  unfortunate  Eudes  again  conspired  and  leagued 
himself  with  the  Yiseount  of  Thouars  and  various  discon- 
tented nobles  of  Poitou,  not  without  some  prospect  of  success. 
The  truce  with  the  King  of  France  was  soon  about  to  expire ; 
and  though  Henry  end^voured  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  solid 
peace,  the  French  king  took  advantage  of  ^very  accident  to 

*  The  histoiiazii  of  Britaony  leave  00  doubt  ihsA  Henry  mm  in  tiiftt  province 
in  1167,  and  gained  the  advantages  here  stated  over  the  Breton  insnreents.  Lord 
L^tleton  pBSMB  over  the  events  of  this  expedition  in  silence,  or  oonroonds  them 
with  those  of  tiie  preceding  year. 
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avoid  Buch  a  result,  sought  every  occasion  of  offence,  and  in 
a  conference  at  Bourges,  Louis  and  the  insurgents  mutually 
bound  themselves  not  to  make  peace  separately  with  the 
Kins  of  England. 

The  affairs  of  that  monarch  wore  a  very  formidable  aspect 
towards  the  commencement  of  1168 ;  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication hung  over  his  head  in  consequence  of  his  quarrel 
with  Becket ;  Britanny,  Aquitaine,  and  Poitou,  were  either 
in  actual  insurrection,  or  on  the  eve  of  a  general  revolt ;  and 
the  King  of  France  had  so  positively  pledged  himself  to 
support  the  insurgent  barons  of  all  those  provinces,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  recede  with  honour.  About  the 
same  time  two  events  occurred,  which  still  further  incensed 
the  Xing  of  England  against  his  continental  nobles,  and 
those  nobles  against  the  king.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
had  been  left  by  Henry  in  Poitou,  as  his  lieutenant,  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  Guy  of  Lussignan,  afterwards 
more  famous  in  history ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  English 
monarch  exasperated  his  adversaries  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
fury,  by  an  act  of  the  most  brutal  and  shameless  kind. 

As  is  well  known,  the  moral  character  of  Henry,  through- 
out life,  was  anything  but  pure ;  but  at  this  period  there 
appears  a  charge  against  him  of  so  foul  and  base  a  nature, 
that  we  may  wish  for  the  honour  of  humian  nature  there  was 
any  means  of  disproving  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
daughter  of  Eudes  had  been  given  as  a  hostage  for  her 
father's  faith  and  submission,  and  that,  immin(uul  of  the 
brutality  which  Henry  had  displayed  towards  the  "Welsh 
hostages,  he  had  again  broken  out  into  revolt.  In  revenge 
for  her  father's  perfidy,  Henry  is  said  to  have  forcibly  violated 
the  person  of  the  unfortunate  girl.*  The  king's  former 
treatment  of  his  hostages  was  certainly  cruel,  mthough  it 
has  been  defended  upon  the  grounds  of  necessity ;  but  this 
was  an  act  of  baseness  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  history  of 
modem  Europe.  The  effect  was,  of  course,  but  to  aggravate 
the  rancorous  animosity  of  Eudes,  and  he  was  busily  taking 
measures  to  render  his  insurrection  successftd,  when  all  his 
plans  were  frustrated  by  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
English  monarch. 

Without  ^ving  himself  any  time  for  repose,  Henry,  after 
having  chastised  the  insurgents  and  crimmals  of  Poitou,  as 

*  The  historiaQS  of  Britannj  assert  that  force  was  used,  though  the  English 
and  Normans  are  silent  on  that  point. 
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will  be  shown  hereafter,  inarched  at  once  into  Britanny,  and 
attacked  Eudes  in  the  midst  of  his  own  territory,  w  ith  a 
rapidity  truly  wonderful,  he  reduced  almost  every  castle  and 
town  belonging  to  the  viscount,  and  then  turning  to  the 
inferior  insurgents,  he  took  the  high  fort  of  Becherel,  and 
many  other  small  places,  meeting  with  no  check  or  repulse 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  At  the  end  of  the 
latter  month  he  hurried  across  the  country  to  confer  with 
the  King  of  France  at  La  Ferte  Bernard,  where  a  meeting, 
which  had  with  difficulty  been  concerted,  was  to  take  place 
between  them.  The  Breton  nobles,  as  weU  as  others  whom 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  another  place,  appealed' 
to  Louis  more  as  a  judge  than  an  aUy,  and  Henry  could  of 
course  only  act  towards  the  French  king  as  monarch  with 
monarch.  The  bonds  were  drawn  closer  between  Louis  and 
the  insurgents,  the  breach  between  Henry  and  the  French 
sovereign  was  widened ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the 
meeting  did  not  take  place,  though  the  parties  approached 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 

The  two  kings  returned  to  their  territories  with  the  inten- 
tion of  immediately  resuming  hostilities,  and  carrying  them 
on  with  greater  activity  thm  before.  The  effect,  however, 
was  not  such  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  enmity  of  two 

E>werful  monarchs,  and  the  strife  of  two  mighty  nations, 
ittle  was  done  on  either  side;  and  at  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany,  in  the  following  year,  a  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  their  differences  took  place  between  Henry  and 
Louis,  in  which  the  English  monarch's  skill  and  perseverance 
obtained  many  objects  which  he  sought,  even  while  he  ap- 
peared to  be  making  concessions. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  Henry  had  continued  un- 
shaken in  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  in  the  duchy ;  and  the 
possession  thereof  was  secured  to  him  and  to  his  son  Geoffrey, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  soon  afber  entered  into  be- 
tween him  and  the  King  of  France,  and  of  which  I  shall 
speak  when  I  proceed  to  notice  more  fully  the  events  that 
had  been  taking  ^lace  in  Poitou. 

To  all  the  p^iiculars,  indeed,  of  that  treaty  I  shall  have 
to  return  shortly,  in  order  to  notice  various  clauses  contained 
in  it,  which  have  an  especial  reference  to  this  history ;  but 
it  may  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  exact 
position  in  which  the  English  monarch  was  placed,  to  give  an 
account  of  several  other  events  which  occurred  during  the 
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struggles  of  Britanny,  and  the  desultory  warfEure  with  Eranoe, 
before  I  turn  to  the  affisurs  of  Foitou  and  Aquitaine. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which 
surrounded  Henry  at  this  time,  while  in  open  hostility  with 
the  archbishop,  with  the  thimders  of  Bome  han^g  over  his 
head,  with  his  subjects  in  reyolt  in  many  of  his  hereditary 
territories  on  the  continent,  his  newly-acquired  possession  of 
Britanny  shaken  by  the  resistance  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished nobles  of  that  country,  his  Welsh  vassals  waging 
a  successful  warfiire  for  the  recorery  of  their  independence, 
and  the  French  monarch  repaying  his  great  services  by 
mvaging  his  territories  and  supporting  all  his  enemies, 
Henry'  suddenly  found  two  princes,  who  had  ever  been 
firinujly  towards  him,  join  the  party  of  his  foes,  andprepare 
to  invade  his  dominions.  These  were  the  Count  of  Elanders, 
and  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  one  of  whom  had 
been  under  Henry's  guardianship,  while  the  other  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  very  territories  that  he  possessed. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  enmity  of  the  Count  of  JBoulo|pie 
and  his  brother  was  not  without  some  cause,  to  explain  which, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  go  hack,  for  a  few  particulars,  as  £sur 
as  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
between  Stephen  and  Henry,  which  secured  the  succession 
of  the  crown  to  the  latter,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Stedben, 
named  William,  was  assured  possession  of  the  county  of  JBou* 
logne,  and  all  the  other  hereditary  territories  of  his  father 
Stephen,  comprising  the  county  of  Mortapie  in  Normandy. 
Besides  these,  various  estates  in  England,  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  his  father,  were  also  secured  to  him  by 
Heniy.  I  am  not  aware  whether  there  were  or  were  not 
alM  some  hereditary  lands  in  England  granted  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  conveyed 
to  Stephen  by  that  count's  daughter,  whom  he  mamed. 
Neither  do  I  know  whether  the  territories  which  Stephen 
had  granted  to  his  son  were  secured  to  him  by  Henzy  as 
here(utary  possessions  or  not;  nor  upon  what  forms  the 
manor  of  Pevensey,  and  some  other  estates  which  Henry 
fimontaneously  added,  were  conceded  to  WiUiam.  However 
i£at  may  be,  the  son  of  Stephen  not  only  enjoyed  the  whole 
of  these  territories  during  his  life,  but  seemed  perfectly  eon- 
tented  with  the  treatment  he  received  from  Henry,  attached 
himsdf  much  to  that  prince,  and  accompanied  him  during  the 
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caaiqpaign  against  tiie  Count  of  Tomloose.  In  returning  from 
that  expeditioai,  WiiHain  of  Blois  died  duldlesB.  The  hand 
of  his  widow,  together  with  the  large  estates  she  had  inhe- 
rited from  her  father,  Henry  conferred  upon  his  own  natural 
brother  Hameh'Ti ;  and  the  county  of  Mortage  he  gave  to 
his  own  younger  brother  William.  The  English  estates  also 
were,  I  aoubt  not,  bestowed  by  the  king  upon  some  of  his 
&]thfial  followers,  being  considered  as  escheats,  in  which 
point  of  view  Henry  indisputably  regarded  the  county  of 
Mortagne. 

So  far  ail  was  well,  and  no  one  could  complain  of  the  king's 
aefcs ;  for  the  legitimate  posterity  of  Stephen  was  now  extinct, 
mUk  the  exception  of  one  daughter,  Mary,  who  might  be 
considered  as  dead  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  having  taken  the 
veil  in  the  abbey  of  Bomsey,  in  Hampshire.  The  county  of 
Boulogne  stDl  remained  to  be  disposed  of;  but  that  being  a 
fief  of  the  county  of  Flanders,  Henry  had  now  no  power  over 
it ;  and  it  might  have  become  a  subject  of  contention  amongst 
the  collateral  relations  of  William  of  Blois,  as  the  Count  of 
Manders  could  not  bestow  it  except  according  to  the  feudal 
law,  had  not  Henry  consented,  and  probably  suggested,  a 
measure  very  gratitying  to  the  count,  but  which  now  ended 
in  producing  enmity  between  his  son  and  Henry.  As  we 
have  seen,  a  great  friendship  existed  between  the  King  of 
England  and  Thierry,  Count  of  Manders,  whose  son  was  for 
some  time  under  the  guardianship  of  the  monarch ;  and  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1160,  which  was  a  few 
months  after  the  de^h  of  William  of  Blois,  it  was  arranged 
between  the  two  princes  that  Matthew,  a  younger  son  of 
Thierry,  should  marry  Mary,  the  nxm  of  Bomsey. 

A  papal  dispensation  could  have  been  obtained  easily, 
had  not  a  schignn  existed  in  the  Church,  which  rendered  it 
dangerous  for  Henry  to  apply  to  either  of  the  rival  popes  in 
a  manner  that  might  be  considered  as  a  rec(^nition  of  his 
authority.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Henry  permitted  Mat- 
thew to  carry  off  Mary  of  Blois  from  the  abbey  of  Eomsey ; 
and  the  princess  gave  her  hand,  very  willingly  it  would 
seem,  to  her  young  deliverer  in  the  month  of  May,  1160.  By 
her  he  obtained  possession  of  the  county  of  Boulogne ;  but  I 
do  not  find  that  he  asserted  any  daim,  either  to  the  counir^ 
of  Mortagne,  or  to  Williaip  of  Blois's  estates  in  England,  till 
after  the  death  of  Henry's  brother,  which  took  place  in  1164. 

The  embarrassing  situation    in  which  Henry  was  now 
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placed,  certainly  offered  a  favourable  moment  for  making 
Buch  a  demand,  thougli  expediency,  that  great  enemy  of  aU 
that  is  noble  and  just  in  the  dealings  of  states  and  princes, 
was  opposed  by  both  gratitude  and  generosity.  It  is  pro- 
bable^ however,  that  Matthew  was  instigated  to  claim  all  the 
possessions  of  William  of  Blois  by  the  eager  counsels  of  the 
King  of  France,  who  was  now  paying  great  court  to  the 
Counts  of  Flanders,  and  had  invited  Plulip,  on  whom  his 
father  Thierry  had  devolved  the  cares  of  government,  to  act 
as  godfather  to  his  son,  in  the  year  1165.* 

At  all  events  we  find,  that  m  1166  the  applications  of  the 
Count  of  Boulogne  to  be  put  in  possession  oi  Mortagne,  and 
of  the  English  estates  which  he  now  claimed,  became  urgent; 
and  upon  Henry's  refusal  to  accede  to  his  demand  he  and  his 
brother  Philip  collected  an  immense  fleet  and  army,  and  pre- 
pared to  invade  England,  while  Henry  was  in  the  midst  of 
contentions  with  the  King  of  France. 

Six  hundred  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  engaged ;  but 
luckily,  the  assembling  of  such  forces  could  not  take  place 
upon  the  coast  of  Flanders  without  being  known  both  in 
iTormandy  and  England.  Every  freeman  in  the  land  was,  in 
those  days,  bred  to  the  use  of  arms ;  and  the  Saxon  obliga- 
tion of  realm-defence  was,  as  I  have  shown  in  another  place, 
in  full  force,  notwithstanding  the  changes  produced  by  the 
complete  introduction  of  the  feudal  system. 

Eichard  de  Lucy,  the  high  justiciary,  was  entrusted  by 
Henry,  who  was  detained  in  France,  with  the  protection  of 
England ;  and  drawing  out  the  whole  of  the  array  of  the 
maritime  counties,  he  made  such  a  formidable  display  of 
native  strength,  that  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne 
did  not  dare  to  land,  and  turned  their  arms  to  another 
quarter.    In  the  mean  while,  however,  Henry  had  entered 

*  I  have  given  a  somewhat  di£ferent  account  of  these  events  from  that  afforded 
by  Lord  Ljttleton,  who  says,  I  cannot  help  thinking  by  mistake,  that  the  county 
of  Mortagne  "  was  on  the  decease  of  that  monarch  fStephen)  considered  as  an 
escheat/*  Now  there  cannot  be<  the  slightest  doubt  tnat  William  of  Blois  had 
possession  of  Mortagne  till  his  death,  which  took  place  five  vears  after  the 
decease  of  his  father.  This  is  clearly  established  by  the  date  ox  the  gift  of  the 
county  to  William  Plantagenet,  which  ^id  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of 
Stephen's  son  in  1159.  1  have  also  ventured  to  state,  that  Philip  of  Flanders 
was  invited  to  the  baptism  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the 
commentators  upon  D'Oudegherst,  who  quotes  Suger*s  History  of  Louis  the 
Seventh,  to  show  who  were  the  sponsors  cf  Philip  Augustus,  when  it  unfor- 
tunately happens,  that  Suger  yras  dead  fourteen  years  before  Philip  Augustus  * 
was  bom. 
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into  negotiations  with  those  princes  concerning  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  claims  of  the  Count  of  Bon&gne ;  and  in 
the  end,  that  nobleman  agreed  to  compound  all  his  demands 
for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum, 
which  has  been  supposed  equal  to  about  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  of  our  present  money.  The  treaty  by  which  this 
agreement  was  concluded  was  extremely  beneficial  to  Henry; 
for  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  by  the  terms  thereof,  bound  him- 
self to  receive  this  annuity  as  a  benefidum,  for  which  he  en- 
gaged to  do  military  service,  and  to  render  homage  and 
fetuty  to  the  King  of  England,  so  that  thereby  he  was 
changed  from  an  enemy  into  an  ally ;  and  a  new  hold  was 
obtained  by  the  crown  of  England  upon  the  Counts  of 
Flanders. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  notice  here,  that  previous 
to  this  period,  namely,  in  the  year  1163,  Henry  had  entered 
into  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  Thierry  and  his  son  .Philip, 
shortly  before  the  former  departed  for  the  Holy  Land,  by  ' 
the  terms  of  which  Henry  granted  an  annuity  to  the  count 
upon  the  condition  of  mihtary  service ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  upon  what  plea  the  sovereign  of  Flanders  so  far 
broke  the  engagements  of  this  convention,  as  to  appear  in 
arms  against  England  in  1166. 

A  brief  summary  must  now  be  given  of  the  progress  of  the 
dispute  between  Becket  and  the  king,  from  the  period  of  the 
imsuccessful  embassy  which  Henry  sent  to  Pope  Alexander 
at  Sens ;  though  we  have  abreadv  noticed  some  of  the  prin* 
cipal  facts,  and  need  not  trace  the  course  of  this  affair  very 
mmutely  during  Becket's  exile,  as  but  few  events  affecting 
greatly  the  general  course  of  this  history  present  themselves 
in  that  space  of  time. 

The  death  of  Victor,  the  confederation  of  several  Italian 
cities  in  favour  of  his  opponent,  and  other  circumstances  of 
a  similar  kind,  had  induced  Alexander  to  try  his  fortunes 
once  more  in  Italy,  and  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  in  Eome.  We  have  seen,  that  Henry's  indignation 
towards  Becket  had  in  no  degree  decreased ;  and  that  he  had 
even  extended  that  indignation  towards  Alexander,  in  the 
menaces  written  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  pro- 
nounced by  Henry's  ambassadors  at  Wurtzburgh.  Neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  Becket  or  the  Pope  in  the  least 
receded  from  their  pretensions ;  and  the  acts  and  threats  of 
the  King  of  England  only  irritated,  without  dismaying,  them. 
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All  the  rdatioiiB  and  dependents  of  Becket  were  diiren  out 
of  lEbgland;  and  we  are  told  that  an  oath  was  exacted  of 
them  to  join  the  exiled  prelate  at  Pontignj-,  whither  he  had 
gone,  after  leaTing  Alexander  at  Sens.  !Near  four  hundred 
penons,  men,  women,  and  children  at  the  hreast,  were  com-  ^ 
prised  in  this  proscription,  their  lands  and  goods  were  con- 
nseated,  and  they  were  thus  sent  to  Becket  in  misery  and 
want.  But  this  bofie  and  cruel  act  did  not  produce  the  effect 
that  Henry  intended ;  for  the  very  name  of  the  prelate  had 
become  a  recommendation  to  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
Europe,  and  in  general  his  relations  and  friends  thus  ba- 
nished, found  pknty  to  support  them  and  promote  their 
fortunes.  About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  before,  the  pay- 
ment of  Peter-pence  to  the  Pope  was  stopped,  the  revenues 
of  Becket  himself  and  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  followed 
him  into  exile,  were  seized,  and  the  clergy  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  pray  for  him  in  the  churches. 

In  return,  Becket  thundered  forth  denunc^tions  against 
the  monarch,  wrote  to  him  letter  after  letter  of  an  insolent 
and  a  menacing  character,  and  loudly  announced  his  deter- 
mination of  excommunicating  his  king,  and  persecuting,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  had  sup- 
ported Henry.  The  bishops  asain  appealed  to  the  Pope; 
and  Alexander,  embarrassed  with  his  own  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, left  many  of  their  addresses  either  unnoticed,  or  very 
briefly  answered ;  but  in  the  mean  while  he  gave  Becket  full 
power  to  try  and  punish,  by  ecclesiastical  means,  aU  those  in- 
ferior persons  who  had  done  him  or  his  friends  any  injury, 
thereby  making  him  judge  in  his  own  cause.  In  regard  to 
the  King  of  England,  the  Pope  left  to  Becket  the  discretionary 
power  of  acting  in  whatever  way  he  might  think  his  archi- 
episcopal  station  justified;  and  that  prelate  instantly  de- 
termined to  proceed,  without  remorse,  to  the  excommunica- 
tion ci  his  sovereign  and  his  benefactor.  He  was  preparing 
for  the  execution  of  this  resolution  in  the  manner  that  he 
judged  most  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  visiting  shrines,  and  holcUng  vigils  by  the  tombs  of 
saints,  when  a  change  took  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Pope 
Alexander  fahnself,  which  brought  about  an  alteration  of 
measures  very  unfavourable  to  the  views  of  Becket. 

The  news  of  this  change,  indeed,  would  not  have  reached 
Ae  exiled  archbishop  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  ful- 
minating hia  sentence  of  excommunication  at  Henry  himself, 
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had  uot  that  monaroh  been  seized  with  a  dangeiDns  illness, 
which  induced  Louis  King  of  HVance  to  entreat  or  to  com- 
mand the  prelate  to  suspend  his  purpose  for  a  time.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  but  for  the  intercession  of  the  French 
monarch,  no  pious  considerations  would  hare  caused  Becket 
to  pause  in  the  course  of  his  revenge ;  and,  in  order  to  sate 
himself  as  &r  as  possible,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  excommu- 
nicate  a  number  of  the  king's  most  &ithM  friends  and 
servants,  using  the  legatine  power  with  which  the  Pope 
invested  .him  in  October,  1165,  in  the  service  of  his  angry 
passions. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  Henry,  before  he  was  seized 
with  the  illness  we  have  mentioned,  Imd  called  an  assembly  at 
Chinoai,  and  in  consequence  of  the  advice  he  received  from 
tiiie  bishops  and  nobles  present,  had  interposed  an  appeal  to 
the  Pope  against  the  authority  of  Becket.  This  was  an  in« 
consistent  act,  as  he  had  himself  forbidden  his  clergy  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  andBecket's  friends  triumphed 
in  {nroportion ;  but  Becket  himself -did  not  receive  intimation 
of  the  appeal  till  after  he  had  suspended  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication which  he  had  been  about  to  pronounce.  At 
the  same  time,  negotiations  were  going  on  between  Henry 
and  Alexander,  wUch  wrought  an  esitraordinary  change,  for 
the  time,  in  the  position  of  both  parties.  The  Marquis  of 
Honifenat,  anxious  to  increase  his  power,  which  was  already 
very  ^at,  by  an  alliance  with  a  monarch  of  such  authorii?^  as 
the  King  of  England,  sent  ambassadors  to  Henry,  beseeching 
him  to  give  one  of  tlie  daughters  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet 
in  marriage  to  his  heir ;  and  it  is  moreover  asserted  these 
ambassadors  were  instructed  to  promise  the  king,  that  if  the 
request  were  granted,  the  marquis  would  take  such  measures 
as  to  lead  to  the  deposition  of  Becket  from  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury. 

What  assurances  the  IJord  of  Montferrat  cocdd  give  Henry 
in  regard  to  his  power  of  performing  so  mighty  an  under- 
taking, We  cannot  now  tell;  but  that  he  possessed  some 
strong  influence  ovct  the  mind  of  Alexander  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Hffluy  immediately  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
marquis,  and,  apparently  at  his  suggestion,  sent  three  am- 
bassadors to  treat  with  Alexander,  the  chief  of  whom  was  no 
other  than  that  John  of  Oxford,  who,  in  execution  of  the 
king'B  commands,  had  abeady  been  excommunicated.  Henry 
must  have  been  very  well  assured  that  his  ministera  would 
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meet  with  a  favourable  reception,  before  lie  chose  so  obnoxious 
a  person  as  one  of  his  envoys  to  the  Pope.  The  embassy  was 
undoubtedly  successful  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  could 
have  been  expected ;  the  pontiff  received  the  present  repre- 
sentatives of  Henry  with  far  more  kindness  than  he  had  dis- 
played towards  the  king*s  former  ambassadors.  John  of 
Oxford  surrendered  into  his  hands  the  deanery  of  Salisbury, 
which  Becket  had  declared  uncanonically  comerredy  and  im- 
mediately received  it  back  again  from  the  pontiff,  with  abso- 
lution for  that  and  all  his  other  sins.  Presenting  letters 
from  the  English  monarch  to  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  in  which 
Henry  declm'ed  that  he  would  preserve  to  his  clergy  the 
liberty  they  had  possessed  from  the  time  of  his  gran^ather, 
Henry  the  First,  the  ambassadors  obtained  a  distinct  pro- 
mise that  two  legates  should  be  sent  to  examine  and  judge 
both  between  Becket  and  the  English  bishops,  and  between 
him  and  the  king.  Their  sentence  was  to  be  definitive,  and 
one  of  the  legates  named  was  William  of  Pavia,  who  had 
always  shown  himself  devoted  in  his  friendship  towards 
Henrv. 

This  was  even  more  than  the  King  of  England  had  de- 
manded at  first  by  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Sens ;  but  probably 
the  dangerous  situation  of  Alexander  himself,  against  whom 
the  tide  of  fortune  was  once  more  beginning  to  turn,  and  who 
varied  his  conduct  towards  Henry  according  to  the  fluctuation 
of  the  stream,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  placability  of 
the  papal  court. 

The  Emperor  Erederic  Barbarossa  had,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  1166,  assembled  a  sufficient  force  to  recover  his 
power  in  Lombardy,  and  to  threaten  the  security  of  Eome 
itself.  Alexander  had  done  the  worst  that  he  could  do  by  the 
thunders  of  the  Church,  and  had  produced  little  or  no  effect 
either  in  reducing  Frederic  to  obedience,  or  in  detaching  his 
subjects  and  vassals  from  him ;  and  thus  nothing  remained 
for  the  defence  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  but  an  inferior  faction 
in  Italy  itself,  and  the  support  of  France  and  England.  The 
friendship  of  the  latter  power  was  already  terribly  shaken, 
'Not  only  had  Henry  himself  held  out  threats  not  to  be  mis- 
understood of  abandoning  the  party  of  Alexander  and  going 
over  to  Pascal,,  but  the  bishops  had  at  various  times  informed 
the  Pope,  whom  they  recogmsed,  that  such  was  very  likely  to 
be  the  case.  The  present  then  was  the  moment  when  Alex- 
ander had  most  to  fear  that  Henry,  taking  advantage  of 
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Erederic's  first  successes,  would  join  the  emperor  in  liia 
operations  for  the  elevation  of  Pascal,  and  render  his  power 
irresistible. 

Many  other  causes  might  combine  to  affect  the  papal 
policy.  The  authority  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  was 
very  considerable,  and  his  influence  in  the  north  of  Italy 
great.  Henry  also  might — ^and  the  friends  of  Becket  asserted 
that  he  did — once  more  use  the  potent  eloquence  of  gold  to 
gain  the  pliant  cardinals ;  but  whether  any  secret  motive 
combined  with  those  which  are  apparent  to  influence  the 
Pope  in  Henry's  favour,  a  greater  change  was  certainly 
effected  in  the  views  of  the  pontiff,  than  could  be  brought 
about  by  anything  but  a  very  powerful  cause.  Not  contented 
with  the  concession  he  had  at  first  made,  he  sent  back  by 
John  of  Oxford  the  papal  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of 
Henry's  son  Geoffi^y  with  Constance  of  Britanny,  they  being 
within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity ;  and  he,  more- 
over, prohibited  Becket  fipom  troubling  Henry  or  his  kingdom 
in  any  manner,  and  declared  null  and  void  any  sentence  of 
excommunication  or  interdict  which  the  archbishop  might 
have  pronounced  before  the  receipt  of  his  letters.  He  pro- 
miBed  the  king,  also,  that  the  legates  should  absolve  all  his 
friends  and  servants  from  the  excommunication  under  which 
they  alrea^  lay,  and  at  once  authorised  them  to  receive 
absolution  trom  the  hands  of  any  bishop  or  priest  in  case  of 
illness  producing  apprehension  of  death.* 

*  The  Pope's  letter  upon  this  snbject  is  so  extremelj  cnrions,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  transcribing  it  as  it  appears  in  Hoveden:  '*  Alexander  Episcopos 
servns  senromm  Dei^  iUustri  Augloram  reg;i  Henrico  salutem  et  Apostohcam  oe- 
nedictionem.  Magmficentise  tuae  nontios,  scilicet  dilectos  filios  nostros  Johannem 
Cumin  et  Radalftmi  de  Tamwerde  nobis,  et  Ecclesiss  Dei  deuotns,  et  regiie  sub- 
limitati  (sicnt  credimus)  per  omnia  fidelissimos,  et  literas,  qnas  ezcellentia  tua 
nobis  per  eosdem  transmisit,  !tanto  benigniori  mente  suscepimus,  et  tanto  eos 
majori  gratia  pnerenimus,  et  honore,  quanto  plenius  sciyimus  ipsos  k  magnifico 
principe,  et  rege  Ohristiamssimo  fuisse  transmissos:  cui  utique  omnem,  quam 
cum  ueo  j^sumus,  gloriam  cupmus  et  honorem,  et  ad  cujus  incrementum 
modis  omnibus^  quibus  honeste  poterimus,  nos  et  nratres  nostri  ac  tota  Ecclesia 
qoanto  deyotissimse  sinceritatis  tuie  affectum  in  migori  sumus  necessitate  expert!, 
tanto  ardentius  intendemus  aspirare.  Non  enim  tuie  devotionis  insienia  nobis  • 
tempore  tam  opportuno  exhibita  k  nostra  in  postemm  memoria,  ulia  poterit 
ratione  divelli,  vel  in  conspectu  Ecclesise  aliqua  desuetudine  inumbrari.  Peti- 
liones  qu<5que  tuas,  quas  nobis  per  jam  dictos  nuntios  misisti,  in  quibus  cum  Deo 
et  honestate  nostra  potuimus,  sicut  iidem  magnificentiae  tuss  nuntU  viva  voce 
plenius  enarrabunt,  cnravimus  executioni  mandare.  Personas  siquidem  de  latero 
nostro,  juxtaque  rogasti,  licet  nobis  graTissimum,  ac  diffidlimum  hoc  tempore 
maxime  videatur  aliquos  2k  nobis  emittere,  cum  fratrum  nostrorum  et  corum  pne- 
i^rtim  quos  tu  desideras  pnesentia  et  consilio  opus  habeamus,  illius  tamen  reco- 
lendsB,  ac  magnifies  devotionis  tuse,  ut  diximns,  nou  immemores  existentes,  ad 
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These  proTisions  were  indeed  very  neceBsaiy,  for  before 
they  arrired,  Becket  had  received  from  the  Pope,  aa  I  have 
before  shown,  a  commission,  giving  him  the  complete  legatine 
power  over  the  whole  of  Engknd,  except  the  diocese  of  York, 
which  authority  Becket  had  immediately  proceeded  to  employ 
in  the  moat  intemperate  and  furious  manner. 

Henry,  on  his  parfc,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  guard  hia 
kingdom  against  the  vengeance  of  Becket  armed  with  the 
artulery  of  Bome ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  insular  situation 
of  England  gave  him  some  facilities.  He  ordered  that  a 
strict  wafcch  should  be  kept  upon  all  the  ports,  lest  persons 
bringing  over  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  interdict  should 
find  their  way  into  the  coimtry.  J£  any  one  were  detected  in 
the  attempt,  varioua  punishments  were  denounced  against  the 
offender  according  to  his  profession:  if  he  were  one  of  the 
regular  orders  of  monks,  nis  feet  were  to  be  cut  off;  if  a 
pnest,  his  eyes  were  to  be  put  out,  and  he  was  to  be  castrated ; 
if  a  layman,  he  was  to  be  hung ;  if  a  leper — and  numbers  of 
these  unfortunate  beings  were  at  that  time  wandering  about 
Europe — ^he  was  to  be  burnt  aHve.  If,  in  consequence  of  an 
interdict,  any  priest  were  to  refuse  the  services  of  the  Church, 
he  was  likewise  to  be  emasculated. 

These  were  terrible  denunciations ;  but  neverthelesa  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  very  fact  of  aiding  to  produce  in 
any  country  the  horrors  of  an  interdict  was  also  a  terrible 
crime.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  these  severe  laws,  and 
all  the  care  that  Henry's  officers  could  employ,  some  persons 
found  means  to  bring  into  England,  not  indeed  an  interdict, 

sublimitatis  tna  pneflentiam  dmdmos  deatinandas  cttm  pknifcadine  potestatis, 
Ecclesiasticas  caaflas,  qun  inter  te  et  venerabUem  fimtram  noatrnm  Arcmepifleam 
Cantnariensan  hnnc  inde  vertantar,  et  ilkm  que  inter  eundem  Archiep.  et  Epiae. 
regni  tni  super  appellatione  ad  nos  facta  moyetur,  necnon  alias  eaosas  terrse  qoas 
noverint  ezpedire,  cognoscendi  jndicandiqne  et  pront  sibidonmnisadmimfltraveiit, 
oanonice  terminandL  Eidem  qnoque  Aichiepiscopo  ne  te  aat  toos  sea  regnnm 
gnbemationi  tnsa  oommissam,  donee  causie  lUn  debitiim  aartiantor  effectom  in 
aliqao  eravare  vel  turbare  aat  inqoietare  attentet,  omnimodis  inhibttnns.  Vetam 
si  prs^tos  Arcfaiejnscopas  in  te,  aat  regnnm  tnom,  rel  penNoas  regni  interim 
aliqaam  sententiam  tolerit,  noe  earn  irritam  esse,  et  mm  te  tenere  oensamoSi  ad 
indictionesn  autem  hajas  re^  et  argomentom  nostra  volnntatis,  literas  praesentes, 
si  articolas  ingroerit  necessitatis  ostendas.  Alioqoin  serenitatem  toam  ro^pmas 
et  atteutias  oommonemns,  at  literas  ipsas,  aat  earom  tenorem  it  nuUo  sdn  per- 
mittas,  sed  eas  habeas  ommno  seeretas.  DIos  aotem  fiuniliares  et  oonsilianos 
toos,  quos  jam  dietns  Archieinsoopas  sententie  ezeommnmoatioius  sabjeoit, 
personae  de  latere  ooatro  transmissae,  domino  anctore^  absolTeni.  Si  antem 
aliqois  illoraan  interim  meta  mortis  laboraverit,  praasttto  secondnm  Eodeiiae 
consaetsbdinem  jazamento,  qnod  nostro  si  oonTalaeiit  debeat  parere  mandate, 
Ipsom ab aliqoo Episcopo  velreligioso,  et  discreto  viro, absoln coneedimns.'* 
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but  letteis  &om  Becket  to  yarious  prelates,  and  tlie  Pope's 
mandate  appointing  him  legate  for  England.  The  mandate^ 
and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Becket  to  aU  the  bishops  of  !Ehff. 
land,  with  the  exc^ytion  of  those  of  the  province  of  Yors, 
commanding  them  in  his  quality  of  legate  to  appear  before 
him  within  forly  days,  were  delivered  to  the  Bishop  of  London 
at  the  high  altar  of  Saint  Paul's  Church,  as  he  was  perform- 
ing the  mass  of  that  saint,  on  the  day  of  his  conversion. 
There  were  various  other  injunctions  contained  in  these 
letters ;  and  so  alarming  was  this  display  of  power,  even  to 
such  a  strong-minded  man  as  the  Bishop  of  London,  that  he 
besought  Henry's  pennission  to  execute  all  Becket's  com- 
mands, and  notwithstanding  an  express  prohibition,  prepared 
to  obey  the  summons  he  had  received  to  appear  in  the 
presaice  of  the  le^te,  and  even  proceeded  to  Winchester,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  over  into  France.  A^  Southampton, 
too,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  was  waiting  for  a  &ir  wind  to 
accomplish  the  same  object,  when  by  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary coincidences  that  occur  from  time  to  time  to  aJfect 
the  &te8  of  men,  the  wind  which  detained  him  wafbed  to  the 
shores  of  England,  and  to  the  same  port,  John  of  Oxford,  the 
king's  chief  envoy  to  the  papal  court.  He  announced  to  the 

flad  ears  of  the  Bishop  of  Here&rd  the  tidings  which  he 
rought  from  Bome ;  but  that  prelate  would,  not  be  satisfied 
till  he  was  Mlj  assured  of  the  contents  of  the  napal  letters ; 
and,  as  John  of  Oxford  had  sent  them  on  with  his  baggage 
to  Winchester,  the  bishop's  chaplain  was  despatched  to  read 
them  there.  This  quite  satisfied  the  bishop,  and  he  turned 
upon  his  steps  with  joy,  doubtless  very  grateful  to  ike  wind^ 
which  had  stisufed  his  progress  into  Eraooe. 

Henrv  rejoiced  and  triumphed;  but  Becket  burst  into 
fuiy  and  the  most  indecent  expressions  of  indignation  wh^ 
informed  of  what  had  taken  plaoe.  He  reproached  the  Pope 
loudly  amongst  his  friends ;  but  whilst  he  declared  opemy 
that  Alexander  had  strangled  the  Church  of  l^gland,  he 
addressed  to  him  a  load  of  blasphemous  adulation,  which 
might  well  have  disgusted  a  wise  man,  and  horrified  a  pious 
one.  The  King  of  France,  too,  indignant  at  liie  Pc^'s  con- 
cession to  his  enemy  the  King  of  England,  made  his  anger 
loudly  kno^im; ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  imidJDiation,  on  the 
part  of  Louis>  had  more  e&ct  than  the  in^redives  or  suppH* 
cations  of  Becket.  Alexander,  whose  policy  was  rather  to 
temporise  with  Henry  than  to  yield  ta  lum„  limited  the 
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powers  of  the  legates  bjr  the  way,  and  sent  them  on  their 
journey  with  a  commission  totally  different  from  that  which 
had  been  first  granted  to  them  at  the  solicitation  of  John  of 
Oxford.  There  can  be  but  little  or  no  doubt,  also,  that  they 
received  instructions  to  spend  as  much  time  on  the  road  as 
possible  ;*  for  although  the  north  of  Italy  was  infested  by 
the  troops  of  the  emperor,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  so 
that  some  time  might  be  wasted  in  avoiding  the  dangers  of 
the  way,  yet  the  extraordinary  delay  which  occurred  ere  the 
legates  entered  even:  the  territory  of  France,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  that  they  were  directed  not  to 
make  more  speed  than  necessary.  The  conduct  of  Alexander, 
indeed,  through  the  whole  of  this  business,  offers  a  contrast 
to  that  of  Becket,  very  favourable  to  the  latter.  Becket  was 
at  least  consistent  soter  he  quitted  England.  He  never 
varied;  he  uniformly  maintained  the  same  doctrines,  he 
always  kept  up  the  same  fiery  zeal  in  their  support ;  his  tone, 
his  conduct,  and  his  object  were  the  same ;  and  one  might 
well  believe  that  the  great  motive  of  all  his  actions  was  an 
enthusiastic  and  superstitious  veneration  for  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  did  not  passages  in  his  own  writings 
and  the  evasion  of  any  sacrifice  on  his  own  part,  which  would 
have  restored  peace  to  England,  as  well  as  the  veiy  objects 
which  he  pretended  to  seek,  prove  incontestably,  that  pride 
was  the  grand  principle  of  his  conduct,  and  self-elevation, 
whether  as  priest,  saint,  or  martyr,  the  object  of  all  his  en- 
deavours. ^Nevertheless,  in  contemplating  his  conduct  at 
this  time,  and  also  his  demeanour  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  degree  of  admiration  mingle 
with  our  thougnts,  and  perhaps  pervert  our  judgment,  at  the 
sight  of  such  powers  of  mind,  such  strength  and  firmness  of 
character,  such  resolution,  and  fearlessness  of  heart,  although 
the  high  qualities  that  we  may  justly  venerate  were  employed 
for  an  unworthy  and  evil  purpose,  and  subservient  to  selfish 
passions  and  individual  ambition. 

On  the  other  hand,  Alexander  displayed  a  temporising 
policy,  which,  however  successful,  can  never  be  carried  on 
without  some  loss  of  character,  either  by  men  or  by  states. 
As  soon  as  fear  seized  him  or  danger  threatened  him,  he 
made  concessions  to  Henrj,  which  he  rendered  impotent,  op 
revoked  altogether,  either  as  soon  as  the  peril  was  passed,  or 

*  We  know  that  they  received  orders  not  to  enter  England  till  tho  dispnte  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  archbishop  was  acy'osted. 
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the  risk  of  conceding  became,  through  the  anger  of  the  King 
of  France,  greater  than  that  of  resisting.  "Whenever  he  was 
powerful  and  triumphant,  he  showed  himself  arbitrary  and 
unperious,  but  he  was  always  as  ready  to  stoop  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  rising  again,  as  he  was  to  ascend  at  first.  We  thus 
see  various  changes  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Alexander  towards 
Henry  and  Becket  veiy  discreditable  to  the  pontiff,  and  which 
can  hardly  bear  any  other  name  than  that  of  dishonesty,  when 
joined  with  those  injunctions  to  secrecv  which  his  letters  dis* 
play.  In  fact,  Becket  was  the  lion  of  the  struggle,  Alexander 
the  fox,  and  what  between  the  sagacity  of  the  one,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  other,  Henry's  whole  power  was  unable  to 
resist  them. . 

Alexander,  however,  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  to  which 
his  fortunes  were  once  more  to  aescend ;  and  while  the  legates 
were  slowly  pursuing  their  way  towards  !France,  Frederic 
advanced,  subduing  as  he  went  all  things  in  the  north  of 
Italy  before  him.  The  people  of  Tusculum  and  Albano  had 
always  shown  themselves  favourable  to  the  emperor,  and  were 
looking  for  his  approach  with  gladness,  when  a  Eoman  army 
marched  out  to  ravage  their  territories,  contrary,  we  are 
assured,  to  the  wishes  and  exhortations  of  Alexander,  al- 
though one  of  the  assigned  causes  of  the  attack  was  their 
refusal  to  pay  the  papal  tribute.  Frederic  was  at  this  time 
besieging  Ancona,  ana  to  him  the  people  of  Tusculum  applied 
for  immediate  aid.  After  some  delay,  owing  either  to  the 
incapacity  or  neglect  of  Frederic's  officers,  during  which  the 
partisans  of  the  general  father  of  the  Christian  world  ravaged 
in  the  most  brutal  maimer  the  lands  of  his  unfortunate 
children  of  Tusculum,  cutting  down  the  wheat,  the  vines,  and 
even  the  trees,  and  straitening  the  city  closely,  a  force  con- 
sisting of  picked  troops  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged 
town,  and  a  battle  took  place  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Bomans.  The  former  were  not  many  more  in  number  than 
a  thousand ;  the  latter,  between  cavalry  and  infantry,  Mu- 
ratori  states  to  have  amounted  to  well-nigh  thirty  thousand 
armed  men.  To  the  former,  however,  must  be  added,  the 
garrison  of  Tusculum,  which  sallied  out  during  the  battle, 
and  attacked  the  Eoman  rear.  Thirty  thousand  of  the 
children  of  those  who  had  conquered  the  world  were  utterly 
defeated  by  a  handful  of  barbarians,  and,  as  usual,  all  sorts 
of  statements  remain  reading  the  number  of  killed  and 
prisoners.    The  most  probable  account  is,  that  six  thousand 
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were  killed,  and  thofc  a  great  number  were  taken,  though  one 
of  the  papal  writers  makes  the  loss  amount  to  two-tlmrds  of 
the  whole,  and  declares,  that  since  the  field  of  Camue,  there 
had  not  been  so  great  a  slaughter  of  Eoman' troops. 
.  Alexander,  we  are  told,  burst  into  tears  at  these  tidin^,^ 
and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  collect  such  a  force  as  mi^t 
defend  Borne.  So  marked  a  success,  however,  gave  new 
eioergj  to  the  Emperor  Eredmc.  Instead  of  pressing  the 
siege  of  Ancona  to  a  surrender  at  discretion,  miich  he  pro- 
bably intended,  he  received  the  submission  of  the  people  of 
that  city,  upon  their  paying  a  large  fine  and  giving  hostages ; 
and,  marching  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity  towards  Eome, 
he  led  the  way  himself  at  the  head  of  ms  cavalry  and  accom- 
panied hj  the  empress.  Coming  up  with  some  of  the  troops 
of  the  King  of  Sicily,  who  had  advanced  to  the  aid  of  Alex- 
ander, he  drove  them  before  him,  making  a  number  of  pri- 
soners, and  with  unintamipted  success  he  hastened  on  to 
Some  itself,  at  the  gates  of  which  city  he  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  the  year.  It  was  not  without  a  struggle,  1k)W- 
ever,  that  he  gained  possession  of  Eome  itself;  but  that 
object  was  ^ected  at  length,  and  he  caused  himself  and  the 
empress  to  be  crowned  in  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  by  the 
hands  of  Pascal  the  antipojpe. 

Borne  was  at  that  time  rbll  of  fi}rtresBes ;  and,  in  fact,  i^e 
house  of  each  of  the  great  barons  was  in  itself  a  castle. 
Alexander  remained  in  Bome,  at  the  fortified  house  of  the 
Erangipani  flEunily,  after  Prederic  was  in  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  city^  but,  finding  the  neighbourhood 
dangerous,  and  the  people  of  Bomie  anxious  to  be  freed  from 
his  presence,  he  made  his  escape  in  disguise  to  Terraciha, 
and  passing  by  Gueta,  found  refuge  in  Seneventum.  The 
Emperoa*  Eredqric  remained  in  Borne  for  some  time ;  too 
kmg,  indeed,  though  by  so  doing  he  extended  his  influence 
&x  around  him  in  Italy ;  for  a  pestilential  fever  broke  out 
in  his  army,  whidi,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  diminished 
it  in  a  terrible  degree.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
-Bishops  of  Liege,  Spires^  Batisbon,  and  a  number  of  otiter 
preda;tes,  with  some  of  Prederic's  near  relations  and  prin«* 
cipal  officers,  died  in  the  space  of  a  £^w  days.  As  is  common 
witii  fevers  in  Bome  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  disease 
attacked  the  strangles  and  spared  the  inhabitants;  and 
Prederic,  obliged  to  Ay  from  Bome  and  the  Campania,  took 
Ida.  way  back  towards  Lcanbardy,  carrying  with  him  numceous 
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hoBtages,  taken  from  the  principal  inliabitants ;  Imt  bearing 
with  his  army  the  fever  which  it  had  contracted  in  the  im- 
perial city.  Alexander  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  the  unexpected 
aestruction  of  such  a  number  of  the  enemy ;  and  he,  as  well 
as  Becket,  taking  the  pleasantest  view  of  the  year's  history, 
ascribed  the  pestilence  to  an  immediate  judgment  of  Gtoi 
an  the  head  of  Frederic. 

To  what  cause  they  attributed  the  capture  of  Eome  by 
the  emperor,  and  the  terrible  reverses  that  Alexander  himseu 
had  met  with,  does  not  appear ;  but  they  certainly  never 
thought  of  ascnbing  those  evils  to  pride,  ambition,  or  cor* 
ruption  on  their  own  part. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  leave  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  to 
turn  once  more  to  what  was  passing  in  iEVance,  in  order  to 
bring  the  affiiirs  of  Aquitaine  and  roitou,  which  we  have 
slightly  noticed  in  speaking  of  Britanny,  up  to  that  point 
where  we  have  left  the  other  affairs  of  Henry  the  Second. 

I  have  shown  that  after  the  suspension  of  arms  in  1167, 
Louis  had  taken  advantage  of  some  causes  of  discontent 
which  existed  amongst  the  barons  of  Britanny,  Foitou,  and 
Ajquitaine,  to  urge  them  into  revolt  against  their  soverdgn. 
It  is  pobable  Louis  intended  that  the  flame  should  not  br^ 
oat  till  the  truce  had  expired,  and  till  he  himself  had  recovered 
team  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Ghaumont.  But  the 
wary  eye  of  the  King  of  England  was  upon  the  insurgents ; 
tl»  rebellion  of  Aquitaine  and  Poitou  assumed  a  tangible 
form  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1167,  and,  in  the  mi£t  of 
tiie  winter  which  succeeded,  Henry  marched  into  those  pro* 
vinees  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  took  and  burnt 
the  castle  of  Lusignan,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  apparent 
subjection. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  king  returned  to  the  north 
of  Erance,  and  resumed  the  negotiations  which  were  going 
on  with  Louis  regarding  a  lareaty  of  peace.  Those  nego- 
tiations  had  already  continued  some  time ;  and,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  a  definitive  issue,  Henry  had  commissioned 
tha  Count  of  Ehmders  to  confer  with  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  to  draw  up  such  conditions  as,  without  being 
oa^gaUaj  to  him,  might  be  acceptable  to  the  King  of  IVance. 
Ttie  paper  thus  drawn  up  wa3  laid  before  Louis  at  Soissons, 
fihcHrfiy  before  Easter,  1168.  Though  desirous  of  war,  the 
terms  proposed  were  so  reasonable  that  the  French  monflsrch 
coDflented  to  receive  &mt  «s  the  basis  of  a  trearty  of  peace ; 
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aad  he  sent  the  Count  of  Chflmpagne  to  meet  Heniy  at  a 
place  appointed,  in  order  to  receive  the  King  of  England^s 
signature  to  the  treaty. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  new  signs  of  revolt  had  appeared 
in  Poitou,  and  Henry  had  hurried  thither  to  prevent  the 
mischief  in  the  beginning.  Louis,  taking  the  absence  of 
Henry  at  the  place  of  meeting  as  an  insiQt,  hastened,  as  I 
have  before  said,  to  Bourges,  and  pledged  himself  to  the 
revolted  nobles  of  Aquitaine  and  Britanny  that  he  would 
never  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  King  of  England  till 
all  they  had  forfeited  had  been  restored  to  them.  This  might 
seem  an  insurmountable  bar  to  any  pacific  arrangements ; 
but  Henry  found  means  to  renew  the  negotiation,  and  yielded 
BO  much,  that  the  King  of  Prance  was  ashamed  to  remain 
obstinate.  It  was  accordingly  again  agreed  by  Henry  and 
those  who  treated  for  Louis,  that  a  treatjr  of  peace  should 
be  drawn  up,  very  nearly  on  the  conditions  proposed  at 
Soissons.  At  this  period  occurred  the  assassination  of  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury ;  and  while  Gruy  of  Lusignan  fled  to  the 
Holy  Land,  his  accomplices,  whom  Henry  had  punishedfor 
that  offence  by  confiscating  their  property  and  ravaging  their 
estates,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Louis,  and  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  punishment  they  had  received,  as  if  Henry 
had  exceeded  his  power  as  sovereign.  Louis  was  very  ready 
to  assert  their  cause ;  and,  in  truth,  he  only  sought  for  an 
^portimity  of  breaking  a  promise  he  had  made  to  meet 
Henry  at  La  Eerte  Bernard  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
the  peace  which  had  been  before  arranged.  He  therefore 
insolently  demanded  not  only  that  the  English  monarch 
should  suffer  the  revolted  barons  of  Poitou  and  Britanny  to 
be  present  at  their  meeting,  but  should  give  them  hostages 
for  their  safety  in  coming  and  going.  With  this,  also, 
Henry  complied ;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  he 
had,  as  we  nave  shown,  punished  the  fresh  revolt  of  Eudes 
in  Britanny,  both  by  the  very  justifiable  means  of  confiscation, 
and  by  the  infamous  act  of  dishonouring  his  daughter. 

The  complaints  and  solicitations  of  all  the  insurgent  nobles 
who  now  thronged  about  him  from  the  territories  of  his 
rival,  the  instigations  of  Becket,  and  the  insinuations  of 
many  members  of  his  own  court  and  family  inimical  to 
Henry,  sent  Louis  to  the  proposed  meeting  at  La  Ferte  in  a 
state  of  fury,  which  made  him  forget  all  £ngly  moderation. 
On  arriving  at  the  town  of  Chartres^  on  his  way  to  the  place 
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of  meeting,  a  new  dispute  arose  between  him  and  the  King 
of  England,  both  in  regard  to  the  murderers  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  to  some  clerical  lands,  resnecting  which  Louis 
made  unjust  pretensions.  Henry  yielded  more  perhaps  than 
was  either  just  or  prudent ;  and  at  length,  in  regard  to  the 
lands,  he  sent  back  a  message  that,  for  the  love  of  God^  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  of  the  good  cardinal,  William  of 
Pavia,  who  was  then  at  his  court,  he  would  not  contest  the 
matter,  thqugh  he  still  denied  the  right  of  the  King  of  France. 
On  re(jeiving.this  message,  and  hearing  that  William  of  Favia 
was  in  the  camp  of  Henry,  the  King  of  France  fell  into  a 
new  fit  of  passion,  vowing  that  the  Pope  abetted  his  enemies, 
and  that  he  would  not  receiye  any  concession  on  such  terms. 

Thus  the  conference  seemed  unlikely  to  take  place,  as 
Henry  would  not  of  course  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
French  king ;  but  Louis  suddenly  sent  messengers,  requir- 
ing the  King  of  England,  more  in  the  tone  of  a  sovereign 
than  an  equal,  to  come  immediately  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
which  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Huisnes,  between 
Chartres  and  La  Fert6,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  latter 
town. 

Man^  circumstances  might  render  Henry  unwilling  to 
obey  this  imperious  order.  The  camp  of  the  fang  of  France 
was  filled  with  his  enemies ;  and  he  had  reason  to  know  that 
besides  his  revolted  subjects,  Louis  had  with  him  at  that 
time  envoys  from  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  who 
had  succeeded  his  brother  Malcolm,  and  had  shown  himself  as 
hostile  as  his  brother  had  been  friendly  towards  the  English 
monarch.  The  very  messengers  which  that  prince  had  now 
sent  to  the  King  of  France  came  with  views  inimical  to  the 
King  of  England;  and  at  the  same  time  envois  from  the 
insurgent  Welsh  were  eagerly  soliciting  protection  and  sup- 
port from  France.  A  just  consideration  of  the  dangers  which 
might  arise  from  an  unprepared  meeting  with  a  monarch  so 
ficHe,  violent,  and  easily  led  as  Louis,  has  been  assigned  as 
the  reason  why  Henry  did  not  obey  his  summons ;  but  I  find 
no  record  to  guide  me  to  the  real  cause  of  the  conduct  of  the 
King  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day;  and  the 
Irench  monarch  having  wasted  his  hands  in  the  stream, 
called  every  one  to  witness  that  he  had  kept  his  appointment, 
and  that  Henry  had  broken  feith ;  and  sending  away  the 
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greater  part  of  the  force  which  had  acoompsDied  him  thither, 
he  remained  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  with  the  rest,  having 
despatched  a  messenger  to  require  satisfiiction  of  Hemy  for 
the  breach  of  his  engagement.  Before  night,  the  English 
monarch  suddenly  appes^ed,  armed  and  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  knights.  The  !French  king  and  his  com- 
panions seem  to  haye  been  really  alarmed  at  this  sudden  dis- 
play of  force,  and.  catching  np  their  arms  in  haste,  they  pre- 
pared for  battle  rather  man  for  conferiraice.  Bat  H^iry, 
pea^ceiving  the  apprehensions  that  he  had  caused,  and  that 
night  was  coming  on,  retired  quietly  to  la,  Pert6.  Lmiis 
returned  to  Chartres ;  and  some  shfurp  but  tedious  disputes 
took  place  in  re^urd  to  the  conduct  of  the  two  monarchs  on 
this  occasion,  each  accusing  the  other;  and  Louis,  as  was 
natural,  justifying  the  alarm  he  and  his  nobles  had  en)e- 
rieneed  by  asserting  the  existence  of  a  real  dai^r.  The 
negotiations  for  peace  were  broken  off  in  consequence  of 
these  events,  and  war  was  immediately  renewed. 

The  Eiendli  king,  on  his  part,  ^fected  but  little ;  for  the 
burning  of  a  few  villages,  and  the  rayaging  of  a  few  fields, 
which  was  the  extent  of  his  success  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  could  not  be  considered  as  yery  glorious.  Henry, 
on  the  oth^  hand,  carried  forward  the  same  savage  and  ini- 
quitoQB  system  on  a  larger  scaler  for  having  summoned  the 
Count  -of  Boulogne  to  do  him  feudal  service  according  to 
treaty,  and  the  Count  of  Fonthieu  having  refused  to  give  a 
passage  to  that  nobleman's  troops,  Henry  marched  into  the 
territories  of  the  latter,  and  lighted  the  whole  land  with  the 
flame  of  forty  villages  and  smidl  towns. 

The  success  of  Ms  enemy,  the  mirfortunes  of  his  vassal, 
and  the  impotence  of  his  ovm  efforts,  all  tended  to  discourage 
the  King  of  France ;  and  about  the  same  time,  the  repute- 
tion  and  even  power  of  the  English  monarch  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  a  new  embassy  which  he  received  from  the  em- 
peror, of  so  splendid  a  description  thatthe  report  thereof  ran 
through  Europe*  At  the  head  of  the  mission  was  Henry 
the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  most  powerful,  if  not 
the  most  powerful,  of  tiie  imperial  electors.  He  was,  at  ihas 
time,,  son-^in-law  to  the  King  of  England,  having  now  con- 
summated his  marriage  with  the  dau^ter  of  Henry,  who  had 
been  escorted  to  his  dominions  by  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Fmnbroke,  though  little  inore  than  twelve  years  of  age.    The 
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embassy  was  in  eyeiy  point  of  yiew  agreeable  to  the  English 
monarch ;  for  besides-  the  effect  produced  by  snch  a  ^sti- 
monj  of  respect,  other  results  might  be  anticipated  from  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  which  was  soon  made 
known,  to  support  Heniy  in  arms,  should  he  need  it,  in  his 
war  with  the  King  of  France. 

An  alteration,  howeyer,  soon  came  oyer  the  comisels  of 
the  last-named  monarch.  It  would  appear  thi^  the 
Count  of  Champagne  had  laboured  sincerely  to  promote  a 
peace,  and  that  Henry  had  found  means  to  change,  in  some 
degree,  the  disposition  of  the  house  of  Blois  towards  himself. 
The  contest  regarding  the  office  of  Seneschal  of  !Franoe  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  Count  of  Blois,  might  indeed  have  pw>- 
tracted  their  enmily ;  for  it  was  a  point  which  the  En^ish 
monarch  could  not  giye  up  with  honour ;  but  a  compromise 
of  the  matter  suggested  itself,  which  Heniy  eagerly  seized ; 
and  thoi^h  I  do  not  discover  at  what  period  the  arrange 
ment  which  was  afterwards  adopted  first  occurred  to  either, 
jret  it  is  evident  that  between  the  conclusion  of  the  trace 
in  1167,  and  the  rupture  of  the  conferences  of  La  Fert^,  the 
views  both  of  the  Count  of  Blois  and  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne were  turned  from  war  to  peace.  "With  these  disposi- 
tions in  his  principal  counsellors,  with  his  adversary's  arms 
&r  more  successfdl  than  his  own,  and  with  a  new  league  ready 
to  be  formed  against  him,  Louis  in  the  end  of  1166  began  to 
listen  with  complacence  to  the  proposals  for  peace,  which 
H^irv  did  not  fail  to  renew  from  time  to  time ;  and  atMcMxt- 
mirail  in  January,  1169,  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed,  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  in  which  had  for  its  object  the 
endowment  of  Eichard,  the  second  son  of  Henry,  with  the 
territories  which  his  father  intended  to  constitute  his  portion 
for  life.  These  dispositions,  it  is  true,  were  altered  entirely 
by  many  unexpected  events ;  but  nevertheless,  the  clause 
regarding  Eichard  affected  the  whole  course  of  his  after  life, 
and  was  productive  of  results  the  most  opposite  to  those 
which  mi^t  have  been  anticipated. 

The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  were  briefly  these : 

First,  it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  renew  his  homage 
and  fealty  for  Normandy  in  the  accustomed  form. 

Secondly,  that  he  should  give  up  the  provinces  of  An^ 
and  Maine,  and  the  fealty  of  the  vassals  thereof,  to  Henry, 
his  eldest  son ;  who  should  do  homage  for  them  to  the  Eixig 
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of  France,  and  owe  nothing  more  either  to  his  father  or 
brother,*  with  respect  to  those  provinces. 

Thirdly,  that  Henry's  second  scm,  Eichard,  should  in  like 
manner  pay  homage  and  fealty  to  Louis  for  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  and  should  espouse  Adelais,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  that  king.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  no  precise  dowry  was 
settled  upon  her,  but  it  was  left  to  her  father  to  fix  its  nature 
and  amount  at  an  after  period. 

Fourthly,  it  was  agreed  that  the  office  of  great  seneschal 
of  the  kingdom  of  fiance  should  be  riyen  up  by  the  Count 
of  Blois,  on  whom  Louis  had  bestowed  it  some  years  before, 
and  restored  to  Prince  Henry,  in  right  of  the  county  of  Anjou, 
to  which  it  belonged. 

Fifthly,  that  the  !Ein^  of  England  should  hold  Touraine  aa 
a  fief  from  the  Count  of  Blois. 

Sixthly,  that  the  hostages  given  to  Louis  by  the  insurgent 
nobles  of  Poitou  and  Bretagne  should  be  given  up  by  him  to 
Henry;  and  that  they  themselves  should  return  to  their 
former  allegiance,  upon  condition  of  pardon  for  their  revolt, 
and  the  restitution  of  all  the  castles  and  lands  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  since  the  troubles  in  those  countries 
began. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  entering  into  this  trealy,  Henry 
still  kept  in  view  the  chance  of  one  of  Louis's  daughters 
fiucceedmg  to  the  throne  of  France ;  and  although  he  dis- 
severed the  various  provinces  which  he  had  united  in  his  own 
person,  it  evidently  appears  that  he  did  not  intend  at  once  to 
give  up  all  rule  therein,  pjobably  trusting  to  contingencies, 
as  was  very  frequently  the  case  with  him,  to  obviate  any  in- 
conveniences which  might  arise  from  the. arrangements  now 
made. 

Eichard,  to  whom  he  transferred  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
was  not  yet  twelve  years  old,  and  Adelais  was  still  younger ; 
so  that  several  years  were  to  elapse  ere  the  government  could 
possibly  be  entrusted  to  that  prince.  It  might  well  happen 
also  that  in  the  succeeding  years,  relieved  from  Becket's  pre- 
tensions, and  having  subdued  his  other  internal  enemies,  he 
might  follow  the  example  of  Louis  himself  in  regard  to  the 
cession  of  the  Norman  vexin,  and  object  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  covenant  he  now  made. 

*  This  danse  would  seem  to  relate  to  some  daim  which  his  brother  Geo&ey 
.might  have  upon  a  part  of  Mainai 
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However  that  may  be,  the  treaty  was  extremely  gratifying 
to  the  Prench  nobles,  who  had  long  beheld  with  reasonable 
alarm  the  consolidation  of  such  immense  territories  in  France 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  monarch.  The  Count  of  Blois, 
too,  who  had  undoubtedly  no  small  share  in  promoting  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  was  now  signed,  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  result ;  as  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  of 
,  an  office  to  which  he  had  no  right,  and  which  must  always 
have  proved  a  matter  of  strife  between  him  and  each  suc- 
ceeding Count  of  Anjou,  he  obtained,  as  a  voluntary  act  from 
Henry,  a  feudal  honour,  which  might  at  an afterperiod  be 
turned  to  much  greater  advantage.  To  Eichard,  H^nry  gave 
nothing,  in  fact,  but  that  which  had  been  before  promised 
when,  m  order  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Count  of  Barce- 
lona, a  marriage  had  been  negotiated  between  the  young 
prince  and  the  daughter  of  the  count.  The  promised  bride 
of  Eichard  had  died  in  infancy,  and  Henry  could  hardly  do 
less  in  betrothing  his  son  to  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Prance,  than  he  had  done  on  the  former  occasion.  Perhaps, 
too,  he  might  hope  that  the  barons  of  Aquitaine,  who  had 
never  shown  themselves  well  pleased  with  their  subjection  to 
the  crown  of  England^  might  be  more  submissive  to  his  rule, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  son,  when  the^  had  the  full  assurance 
of  being  ultimately  governed  by  a  prmce  of  their  own. 

If  such  was  his  hope,  the  very  first  proceedings  that  took 
place  in  Aquitaine  must  have  shaken  those  expectations,  for 
dissensions  almost  immediately  ensued  between  the  monarch 
and  a  number  of  the  former  insurgents,  regarding  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  lands  that  had  been  promised.  The  barons  in- 
sisted that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not  fully  and  pro- 
perly observed  towards  them,  and  they  consequently  remamed 
in  arms,  with  the  powerful  Lords  of  Angoul^me  and  La 
Marche  at  their  head.  Erom  the  grasping  character  of 
Henry,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  charge  of  the 
barons  was  not  unfounded ;  but  the  silence  of  the  King  of 
Erailc'fe,  to  whom  recourse  was  open,  and  from  whom  every 
favour  was  to  be  expected,  affords  a  strong  motive  for  be- 
lieving that  justice  was  on  the  side  of  the  English  monarch* 
Henry,  however,  whose  activity  knew  no  pause,  marched  at 
once  into  the  south,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Lords  of 
Aagouleme  and  La  Marche,  captured  several  strong  places, 
and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  whole  province  to  obedience. 
He  then  returned  to  Normandy,  where  he  employed  himself 
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in  the  more  benefieial  works  of  peace ;  and  to  tbis  period  of 
bis  reign  are  ascribed  yaiious  public  buildings  of  importance; 
amongst  wbicb  was  an  immense  djke  of  tbirty  miles  in 
length,  constructed  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  Loire  horn 
overflowing  the  lowlands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angers* 
The  firontiers  of  Normandy,  too,  he  strengthened  by  lines  and 
fortifications,  in  order  to  guard,  as  far  as  possible,  against 
those  desolating  incursions  which  had  so  frequently  occurred 
during  the  late  war. 

In  the  mean  while  he  had  sent  his  son  Henry  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  the  high  office  of  seneschal,  in 
right  of  the  counly  of  Anjou ;  and  at  a  great  banquet  the 
I^Lglish  prince  served  the  King  of  Erance  at  table  in  that 
capacity.  Nor  had  he  negled;ed  the  affairs  of  Britanny, 
although  ther  resistance  of  the  barons  of  Aquitaine  had  called 
him  sooner  than  he  probably  intended  from  that  duchy.  He 
had,  nevertheless,  very  shortly  after  the  signature  of  the 
peace  of  Montmiiail,  taken  his  son  Geoffirey  into  Britanny^ 
and  caused  the  nobles  of  the  land  to  do  homage  to  him  in  the 
town  of  Eennes. 

In  the  soutii  of  Prance  he  had  still  some  embarrassments 
to  contend  with,  as  his  claims  upon  the  county  of  Toulouse 
had  been  in  no  degree  affected  by  the  late  arrangements. 
The  count  remained  virtually  unsubdued,  and  Henry  resolved 
to  bring  him  to  do  homage.  We  find  that  his  intention  of 
so  doing  must  have  been  openly  avowed ;  for,  at  a  meeting 
that  took  place  between  the  English  monarch  and  the  King 
of  Prance  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  in  November,  1169, 
the  affiedrs  of  the  county  of  Toulouse  came  imder  discusi^on 
b^^een  him  and  Louis ;  and,  in  order  to  counterbalance 
the  evil  impressions  which  that  prince  had  received  &om 
some  late  transactions  regarding  Becket,  Henry  pr(»nised  to 
treat  the  Count  of  Toulouse  lenientiy,  out  of  regard  to  the 
Erench  monarcL  The  ostensible  motive  of  Henry's  journey 
to  Saint  Denis  was  to  accomplish  a  pilgrimage,  or  to  perform 
some  religious  vow ;  but  the  real  object  was  to  recover,  as 
&r  as  possible,  the  good-will  of  the  !EVench  king,  and  appa- 
rently to  dimmish,  in  some  degree,  the  influence  of  Becket. 
Amongst  other  concessions  or  promises  which  the  English 
sovereign  made  to  Louis,  was  an  engagement  to  send  his  son 
Bichard  to  be  educated  at  Paris  by  that  king ;  but  Henry 
was  always  liberal  of  promises  which  could  be  evaded,  and 
tfaia  was  certainly  one  which  he  ^d  not  intend  to  keep  unless 
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compelled  to  do  so.  At  this  meeting  with  Louis,  other 
transactioiis  took  place  regarding  Becket,  which  will  be 
noticed  shortly  hereafter.  But  it  is  worthy*  of  remark,  that 
Mnga  and  princes  in  that  day,  notwifilffltandiTrg  the  barbarism 
of  the  age,  and  the  frequent  acts  of  violence  committed, 
trusted  themselyes  in  the  hands  of  other  monarchs  whose 
amity  was  yeij  doubtful,  with  a  decree  of  frankness  and 
conMence  which  the  progress  o£  dTiiiaafcian  unfortunately 
bamshed  too  soon. 

Afiber  the  meeting  act  Saint  Denis,  Houy's  attention  was 
turned  once  more  towards  Britanny;  and,  proceedinff  thithes^ 
he  held  his  court  in  the  town  of  Nantes,  celebrated  the  fes* 
thral  of  Christmas  with  the  greatest  splendour,  received  with 
hospitality  and  magnificence  a  number  of  the  prinmpal  nobles 
and  ecclesiastics  of  the  dudiy,  and  then  made  a  complete 
tour  through  the  whole  of  G^offirey's  possessions,  causiag 
the  nobl^  te  do  homage  to  the  prince  who  accompanied  him, 
and  preparing  the  province  as  &r  as  possible  for  his  own 
return  to  England,  which  was  now  about  te  take  place.  It 
would  appear  that  he  was  followed  by  a  oonaderable  foree, 
for  his  progress  through  the  country  is  marked  by  an  act, 
most  of  the  circumstances  attending  which  are  left  in  dark- 
ness but  which — ^whatevOT  was  the  neeessity— must  have 
been  painful  te  Henry,  if  he  had  any  human  feeling  left.  It 
is  evident,  from  the  words  used  by  all  the  his^ruins  of  Hib 
tame,  that  the  unfortunate  Eudes,  Yisoount  of  Forhoet,  must 
have  still  been  in  arma  against  Henry  at  this  period,  or  tdiat 
he  refused  te  do  homage  to  Geoffirey ;  for  it  is  certein  that 
early  in  the  year  1170,  Henry  entered  his  territories,  de- 
fitroyed  almost  everything  that  he  &und  tberdn,  fcnreed 
Eudes  te  surrender  at  discretion,  and  had  him  tried  and 
con&mned  to  lose  the  whole  of  his  possessions.  Various 
historians  of  Britanny  censure  Henry's  ocmduct  in  this 
instance,  and  declare  that  he  violated  the  articles  of  Mont- 
miraii ;  but,  as  they  throw  no  light  upon  the  causes  of  Henry's 
conduct,  and  as  the  King  of  Eraace,  te  whom  any  infraction 
of  that  treaty  was  both  an  injury  aod  an  insult,  cud  not,  that 
we  ean  discover,  either  remonstrate  against  Henry's  pro- 
eeedmgs,  or  support  the  cause  of  Eudes  in  any  manmer,  we 
are  bound  to  suppose  in  this  incrtance,  aa  we  did  in  regard  of 
Hxe  barons  of  Aquifcaine,  that  Heomry  was  justi&ed  in  the 
course  he  pursued. 

The  whole  of  Britanny  being  reduced  to  obedience,  the 
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inde&tigable  King  of  England  set  out  for  his  insular  do- 
minions in  the  first  week  of  March.  He  was  accompanied 
hj  a  considerable  armament ;  but  a  terrible  storm  overtook 
him  in  the  Channel,  isnd  for  many  hours  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  wrecked,  ffis  whole  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  one  of 
the  Dest  of  the  ships  by  which  he  was  escorted,  and  which 
contained  his  physician,  seyeral  other  officers  of  his  house- 
hold, and  some  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction,  perished, 
with  more  than  four  hundred  persons  on  board.  The  number 
of  persons  this  vessel  contained  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  the 
size  of  the  ship  itself,  which  does  not  call  for  any  particular 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  contemporary  historians,  must 
have  been  much  larger  than  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to 
ships  of  that  day. 

Henry  himself  escaped  from  the  storm,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  Portsmouth.  His  presence  in  England  was  greatly 
wanted ;  for  peculation  to  an  immense  amount  had  taken 
place  in  this  country  during  the  long  period  of  his  absence, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  aner  his  return,  was  to  call  a  par- 
liament at  Windsor  during  the  festival  of  Easter,  when,  with 
the  consent  and  authori^  of  his  council,  he  appointed  an 
ambulatory  commission  of  some  of  the  most  dignified  and 
respectable  men  of  his  realm,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  malversations  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
absence  of  the  king.  This  commission  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  on  record,  and  was  probably  modelled  on  that 
appointed  by  William  the  Conqueror  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  the  famous  Doomsday-book.  The  commissioners 
in  this  instance,  as  in  that,  were  empowered  to  examine  all 
persons  upon  oath,  of  whatsoever  rank  they  might  be,  re- 
garding the  subject  of  their  inquiry ;  and  the  result  was,  the 
discovery  of  a  mass  of  fraud  and  villany  which  induced  the 
king  to  have  recourse  to  another  measure  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary kind,  namely,  to  dismiss  almost  all  the  sheriflfe  in 
the  kingdom,  with  their  inferior  officers,  and  to  take  measures 
for  punishing  those  persons  who,  holding  hereditary  juris- 
dictions, were  not  dependent  for  office  on  the  king's  pleasure. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  monarch,  however,  in  return- 
ing to  his  kingdom,  was  to  cause  the  coronation  of  his  son 
Henry  to  be  performed.  It  was  a  frequent  custom*  in  those 
days,  when  hereditary  succession,  either  to  estates  or  to  the 

*  The  last  time  that  this  was  done  in  Europe,  was,  /  hdieve,  in  the  case  of 
Philip  Angastns,  which  took  place  not  long  aflker. 
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royal  dignity,  liad  not  been  clearly  and  firmly  established 
upon  tbe  basis  of  long  and  indisputable  babit,  for  monarcbs 
to  guard  against  tbe  caprices  of  their  subjects,  the  pretences 
of  ambitious  relations,  and  all  the  many  accidents  which 
might  occur  to  prevent  a  son  from  inheriting  his  father's 
throne,  by  causing  the  heir-apparent  to  be  crowned  during 
his  father's  lifetime,  and  thus  to  render  it  impossible  for  after 
opposition  to  take  place,  without  the  clear  commission  of 
treason.  This  act  by  no  means  implied  either  an  abdication 
of  the  crown  on  the  part  of  the  father,  or  an  association  of  the 
son  to  the  royal  authority.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  it  only 
gave  to  the  prince  the  name  of  king,  and  enabled  him  to  rule, 
of  right,  in  cases  of  his  &ther's  absence  or  incapacity. 

But  Henry  had  many  motives  at  the  present  moment  for 
performing  a  ceremony  which  was  scarcely  necessary  in  order 
to  render  the  succession  of  his  son  secure.  In  the  nrst  place, 
he  loved  that  son  with  a  degree  of  weakness,  which  in  all 
probability  nurtured  in  him  many  of  those  ctoss  fJEiiiLts  and 
failings  which  rendered  him  an  undutiful  child,  and  which 
would  have  made  him,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  a  cruel 
and  tyraonical  monarch.  To  do  this  favourite  son  honour, 
aad  to  gratil^  his  pride  by  the  title  of  kin^,  was  certainly  one 
of  Henry's  oDJects  in  his  present  proceeding.  "We  find  that 
he  had  entertained  this  purpose  a  considerable  time  before  he 
put  it  into  execution ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that  the  design  wa» 
renewed  and  carried  rapidly  forward,  in  order  to  obviate  some 
of  the  evil  consequences  wnich  might  ensue  from  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  king  and  Becket. 

To  that  part  of  the  affisdrs  of  Henry  which  refers  to  the 
prelate  we  must  once  more  turn ;  for  the  disputes  with  the 
archbishop  now  become  so  complicated  with  all  the  other 
events  of  the  day,  and  have  so  great  an  efiect  upon  the 
history  of  the  vears  which  follow,  that  they  can  be  by  no 
means  omitted  here. 

I  have  mentioned  the  mission  of  the  legates  from  Pope 
Alexander,  during  the  time  that  his  fortunes  were  at  a  low 
ebb ;  and  I  have  shown  that  the  Pope  falsified  his  word  to 
Henry,  by  diminishing,  at  the  request  of  Becket  and  the 
Prench  kmg,  the  powers  which  he  had  strictly  promised  to 
give,  and  which,  indeed,  he  had  actually  given  at  the  setting- 
out  of  the  legates.  He  had  promised  in  a  most  decided 
manner  to  furnish  them  with  power  to  inquire,  judge,  and 
terminate,  and  he  reduced  that  power  to  a  mere  shadow^  only 
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permitting  them  to  inquire  and  mediate.  Por  tUs  condtfeet, 
Henry  reproacbed  bim  in  a  bitter  manner  in  tbe  year  1169  ;* 
but  Becket,  of  coarse,  rejoiced,  treated  tbe  power  of  tbe 
legates  witb  contempt,  snowed  tbe  utmost  vimlence  and 
malignity  towards  William  of  Favia,  and  endeavoared  to  sow 
diyisions  between  bim  and  bis  colleague  by  courting  tbe  one 
wbile  be  abused  tbe  otber.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  tbat 
tbe  mission  was  inefiectual;  tbou^b,  bad  tiie  legates  pro- 
ceeded witb  tbe  powers  wbicb  bad  been  fu^t  ^atrusted  to 
tbem,  tbe  dispute  would  bave  terminated  in  tbe  onl^  way  in 
wbicb  it  could  end  witb  safety  to  any  of  tbe  parties  con- 
cerned ;  namely,  by  tbe  abasement  of  tbe  stubborn  pride  of 
Becket. 

Tbus  failed  tbe  ne^tiation  of  tbe  legates;  and,  altbougb 
we  do  not  find  it  positively  stated,  yet  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve tbat  about  tbis  time  tbe  protectors  of  Becket  b^an  to 
be  somewbat  weary  of  bis  ambitious  resistance.  Wben  tbe 
two  Kings  of  Endand  and  France  met  at  Montmirail,  Be^et 
was  brougbt  tbiimer  by  tbe  mediators,  and  was  in  some  sort 
forced  bj  tbe  King  of  Eranoe  to  kneel  to  Henry-  and  make 
submission;  but  ^e  wily  prelate  contrived  so  to  frame  bis 
q>eecb,  as  to  leave  bimself  a  reserve,  wbicb  tbe  king  per- 
eeiving,  refused  to  receive  soch  an  ineffectual  act  of  submis- 
sion. The  monarcb  proposed  otber  forms,  but  Becket  refused 
to  adopt  any  witbout  conditions  derogatory  to  Heniy's 
dignitj.  On  one  occasion,  tbe  king  suggested  tbat  tbe 
arcbbisbop  sbould  promise  to  do  for  bim  wbat  tbe  greatest 
and  boliest  of  bis  predecessors  bad  done  for  tbe  least  of  tbe 
kings  of  England ;  but  Becket  would  not  agree  to  tbis,  even 
thougb  tbe  Frencb  monarcb  exclaimed  witb  some  indigna- 
tion :  '^  Would  you  be  greats  and  wiser  tban  all  tbose  boly 
men?" 

Tbus  these  dissensicns  remained  unabated ;  and  from  tbat 
time,  it  would  seem,  tbe  dispute  between  Henry  and  Becket 
assumed  tbe  fonn  of  a  struggle  of  wits,  botb  striving  to  prove 
wbicb,  by  tbe  cunningest  and  best  covered  artijice,  could 
devise  sucb  a  form  of  words  as  woiold  bind  tbe  otber  to  more 
than  be  meant,  witbout  bis  perceiving  it.    Eairiy  viewed, 

*  In  Bjrnnr,  the  weirds  he  makes  nee  of  to  the  Pope  are:  **^Qai  cun  in 
potestate  sicnt  Nancii  vestri  ad  nos  rcq^rtaFanuit,  et  litteris  veBtris  contmebatu 
ezpressnm,  qiias  adhnc  penes  nos  habemns,  quod  miasi  fnisseut^  sicnt  per  eosdem 
le^tos,  com  ad  nos  penenissent  accepimns,  potestas  Ola,  ad  injniiam  nostram, 
Uhfl  flibtraGte  est" 
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tb^re  is  not  perltaps  in  the  whole  course  of  history  Budi  a 
display  of  meanness  and  duplicity,  as  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  conduct  both  of  Henry  and  Becket  at  this  period. 
Becket,  howeyer,  had  this  great  advantage,  that  the  Pope, 
now  rising  again  in  power  and  authority,  was  driying  on  ^e 
King  of  !&glfind  to  near  new  proposals  every  day  by  threats 
of  using  all  the  thunders  of  the  see  of  Borne  against  him.  It 
is  true  that  all  the  terrors  in  which  the  Boman  Church 
armed  itself  in  the  middle  ages  were  ideal ;  but  when  ideal 
terrors,  by  the  power  of  superstition,  become  influential  with 
great  mafises  of  mankind,  they  are  rendered  substantially 
dangesrous  to  those  superior  minds  who  understand  them  and 
abstractedly  contemn  th^n.  Henry  was  himself  superstitioas ; 
and  though  his  contemporary,  Erederic,  would  not  nave  enter- 
tained the  slightest  apprehension  of  his  own  salvation,  if 
aU  the  po^es  and  bishops  of  the  last  thousand  years  had 
anathematised  him  for  what  he  knew  to  be  right,  yet  the 
King  of  England  might  feel  some  dread.  But  had  such  not 
been  the  case,  he  might  weU  and  reasonably  fear  that  the 
papal  condemnation  would  gain  power  from  the  superstiti<m 
of  his  people  and  his  clergy,  and  that  his  authority  mi^t  be 
shaken— even  if  the  very  bonds  of  society  in  his  dominions 
were  not  dissolved — ^by  the  fiill  expression  of  the  indignation 
of  Borne.  He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  keep  the  fiirious  man« 
dates  of  the  archbishop  out  of  England,  but  even  in  that 
attempt  he  was  not  successful ;  and  he  knew  that  at  anvtime 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  or  interdict  could  be  diffiised 
over  the  whole  of  hifi  contbiental  possessions.  He  had  soon 
to  learn  to  what  an  extent  the  clergy  of  England  would  be 
a&cted  by  the  conduct  of  the  Boman  see.  Becket,  in  spite 
of  remonstrances  even  £rom  the  Pope,  excommunicated  at 
onee  ev^ry  man  who  was  inimieal  to  nun :  the  king's  ojSBbcers, 
the  king's  servants,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  Becket  would  not  hold 
his  hand  nor  recal  the  blow,  even  though  Alexander  himself 
entreated  him  to  do  so.  Indeed,  for  that  pope  he  seemed 
every  day  to  be  losing  respect,  in  consequence,  probably,  of 
Alexander's  tergiversation  and  double-dealing;  and  from 
some  of  his  furious  epistles,  when  Alexander  did  not  do 
acactly  what  he  wished,  aa  well  as  from  the  account  given  by 
John  of  Salisbury  of  various  letters  that  he  wrote,  but  did 
not  send,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
eacoommunicated  the  Pi^  himself  if  he  had  dared..    I  write 
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these  words  without  levity ;  for  the  extent  of  his  wrath  and 
pride  was  such  as  to  involye  him  in  contradictions  to  the 
tenets  of  his  Church  fully  as  extraordinary ;  and,  on  one  oc- 
casion, referring  to  the  Bwhops  of  London  and  Salisbury, 
when  the  Pope  absolved  them,  he  forgot  altogether  the  very 
foundation  of  the  supremacy  which  he  claimed  for  Eome,  and 
declared  that  St.  Peter  himself,  if  he  were  on  earth,  could  not 
absolve  such  sinners. 

The  bishops  whom  Becket  excommunicated  appealed  to 
Some,  and  on  the  appearance  of  new  danger  renewed  their 
appeal.  To  pursue  the  whole  course  of  the  efforts  made  to 
brmg  about  a  compromise  between  him  and  Henry  would 
occupy  too  great  a  space  in  this  work ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the 
Cardinals  &atian  and  Albert  were  sent  to  negotiate  once 
more  between  the  king  and  Becket,  threateniug  the  former 
with  excommunication  of  his  person  and  interact  upon  his 
realm,  if  he  did  not  grant  peace  to  the  archbishop  within  a 
certain  time.  The  conferences  were  renewed  frequently^,  but 
still  without  effect.  Henry  employed  those  means  which  he 
knew  to  be  so  effectual  with  the  court  of  Eome:  bribes, 
promises,  and  advantages ;  but  Louis  was  once  more  eager  in 
the  cause  of  Becket,  and  the  Pope  did  not  think  fit  both  to 
sacrifice  a  great  principle  for  which  Eome  had  so  long 
struggled,  and  the  friendship  of  the  French  monarch.  The 
danger  of  the  interdict  being  pronounced  thus  became  im- 
minent. 

Once  more  Henry  renewed  his  prohibitions  in  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  the  interdict,  or  any  mandate  of  the  kind, 
into  England ;  and  the  terms  of  the  king's  orders  now  show 
him  at  open  war  with  the  Church  of  Eome.  Not  only  are 
those  who  introduce  the  interdict  or  obey  it,  threatened  with 
the  most  severe  punishments  of  the  law,  but  those  also  who 
"  favour  the  Pope  or  the  archbishop ;"  and  the  officers  of 
counties  and  of  towns  are  commanded  to  assemble  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  swear  them  to  obey  the  king's  mandate* 
This  was  done  without  the  slightest  resistance  or  opposition, 
and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  whole  laymen  of  the 
kingdom  were  universidly  in  favour  of  Henry.  The  clergy, 
however,  resisted.  None  of  the  bishops  would  take  the  oath ; 
Becket's  mandates  and  denunciations  found  their  way  freely 
into  England ;  many  of  the  high  beneficed  ecclesiastics  retired 
into  monasteries,  declaring  their  resolution  of  obeying  both 
the  Pope  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  eve^hing 
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allowed  Henry  that,  should  the  interdict  be  passed,  and  sen- 
tence of  excommimication  pronounced  upon  himself,  the 
whole  clergy  of  his  realm  would  not  only  resist  his  authority, 
but  would  use  every  means  which  superstition  supplied,  to 
induce  the  laymen  of  the  kingdom  to  disregard  the  oath  they 
had  lately  taken. 

Under  these  circumstances,  by  causing  his  son  Henry  to 
be  crowned  king  of  England,  he  gaye  the  nation  a  sovereign 
who  had  in  no  degree  oJQTended  the  Church  of  Some,  or 
merited  her  censures — from  which  substitution  much  obvious 
good  might  arise— while  he  retained  to  himself  all  the  real 
power  of  the  state,  and  only  interposed  the  shield  of  his  son's 
innocence  between  his  realm  and  the  papal  thunders.  But  a 
difficulty  existed :  it  had  been  held  a  prerogative  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury— though  not  without  frequent  dispute — ^that  the 
primate  should  anoint  the  kings  of  England.  I^o  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  in  the  kingdom  to  perform  this  office ;  and 
Henry  determined  that  it  should  be  executed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tork,  who  had  from  the  first  shownhimself  inimical  to 
Becket.  The  exile  himself  had  ever  been  most  anxious  to  per- 
form the  ceremony ;  and  having  gained  some  information  of  the 
king's  design,  he  obtained  hastHv  from  Alexander  a  mandate, 
forbidding  anv  other  bishop  than  himself  to  consecrate  Henry's 
heir,  and  declaring  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  England  to 
belong  of  right  to  the  see  of  Canterbury*  This  mandate, 
however,  he  was  not  able  to  make  known  in  Endand  till  long 
after  Henry's  object  was  accomplished ;  and  in  me  mean  time 
a  letter  from  the  Pope,  bearing  every  appearance  of  authen- 
ticity,* was  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  directly  opposed 

*  It  has  been  loudly  asserted  by  Catholic  writers  that  this  letter  was  a  forgery. 
It  would  seem  improbable,  indeed,  that  Alexander  would  so  far  commit  himself 
as  to  give  under  his  hana,  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  two  mandates  per- 
fectly contradictory  of  each  other,  and  always  to  mention  the  one  opposed  to  this 
as  the  only  one  he  nad  ^yen.  Neither  haye  wo  any  proof  that  neniy,  eyen  in 
the  slightest  degree,  attempted  to  justify  his  own  act,  or  that  of  the  Archbishop 
of  YorE,  by  authorily-  giyen  to  him  by  the  Pope  on  this  occasion ;  though  he  refers 
to  an  ancient  mandate  giyen  before  fiecket  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury* 
On  the  other  hand,,  in  support  of  Lord  Lyttleton*s  yiew  of  the  ^nuineness  of  this 
document,  is  the  fact  of  the  Pope  acting  at  that  yeiT  time  similar  double-dealine 
in  regard  to  other  matters.  It  will  be  seen,  b;^  the  letter  that  I  haye  transcribed 
regarding  the  legates,  of  the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  not  the  slig^htest  doubt, 
that  Alexander  was  playing  an  insincere  game  with  Becket,  entering  into  engi^- 
ments  obnoxious  to  Becket*s  yiews,  and  beseeching  Heniy  to  keep  his  promises 
profoundly  secret,  and  to  suffer  his  letter  to  be  seen  by  no  one.  The  same  was 
also  the  case  in  regard  to  that  negotiation  which  ended  m  the  nominal  reconcilia- 
VOL.  I.  O 
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to  thfttwliich  was  sIuMil J  afterwards  receired  by  Be^  By 
this  the  Axehbiflhop  of  York  was  aathoiised  to  perform  im 
oeromoDy,  and  the  eoroaation  of  the  pnnoe  aoooroin^y  took 
place  atlufi  hands. 

Henry's  fiondnefis  for  his  soaissaidtohafeledhimoQatiiii 
occasion  into  acts  unbecoming  his  dignity,  both  as  a  fitthcar 
a&d  a  king.  Ihuins  tibe  banquet  whien  IbDowed  the  cere- 
mony, he  j^aced  a  diui  with  his  own  hands  upon  the  table  of 
the  prinoe;  and  if  we  may  belieTe  the  accounts  of  awriter 
not  exactly  cont^nporary,  but  very  neady  ao^  the  younger 
HaEuy»  on  the  Archbishop  of  York  noticiiig  the  honour  whidi 
was  paid  him,  replied  that ''  it  was  no  grettb  honour  for  the 
son  of  a  king  to  be  served  by  the  son  of  a  oemnt."  But  as 
this  was  written  after  the  pnnce  had  di^Uyed  his  hang^bEiy 
and  ungoYemable  temper,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  i^ 
saying  was  manufiietured  to  suit  the  ehanhcter.  The  oom* 
nation  took  place  in  June ;  and  it  is  partieolarly  remarked, 
that  all  (»rders  of  the  state  gladly  conseooted  to  the  act  tiiat 
was  now  performed. 

Scarcely  was  the  coronation  of  Henry  completed,  howcrva^ 
when  the  act  produced  eenaequences  of  ar  diaastroos  natorft 
The  EJng  of  J?rance,  indignant  tiiat  the  oeiranony  had  boeii 
performed  without  that  of  the  Prin^ss  Mai^g^oet  of  !Fraimev 
the  nriiK»'a  wife^  instantly  took  arms  to  ayeiige  tihe  insolt 
which  he  thought  kid  been  ofEered  to  his  daughter,  and 
attacked  the  frontiers  of  ^ormaady  with  his  usual  funoiia 
intemperance.  As  soon  as  Henry  was  infcnned  that  mch 
had  been  the  case,  he  hastened  back  with  all  speedinto  Eranee^ 
to  soothe  by  fair  words,  rather  than  to  oppoee  by  arms,  tiie 
Erench  monarch.  It  was  not  difficult  for  mm  to  show,  that, 
if  he  had  not  proceeded  with  some  degree  of  secrei^,*  he 
might  have  encountered  oppoaition  from  Beeket,  which  would 
have  greatir  embarrassed  his  proceedinga;  and  he  assured 
the  Kmg  of  France,  that  the  ceremony  ahotdd  be  j^epealed, 
as  soon  a«  the  pageantry  of  royally  coiud  bepcepaired  for  tite 
princess. 

tion  of  Beeket  and  the  tacqg,  Alexander  haviog  settled  fin  wliofowilh  Kennr.eraa 
tothetecj  fi3rmofm>rdst<>beu8ed;  keepine  It  srofonndly  secni  fixun  J 
In  addition  to  these  facts,  the  letter  is  to  Se  tound  in  the  two  best  maBps"- 
tiie  correspondence  m  regurd  to  this  diroate ;  and  its  exdnsibn  &om.  the  ( 
mamisciTp^  of  Qa  Vaticim  Is  no  impeachBient  of  its  aotheaticitj. 

*  lliB  woidd  amar  Qnm  the  mamier  ia  which  thfi  pr]n(»  was  soddeaJj  G^^ 
to  Ea^boid,  Bkshain  of  I^ekester  heing  seat  fi>r  hm 
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The  Counfc  of  Blois  would  appear  to  ha^e  been  the  me^ 
diator  on  this  occadoa;  and  BmafB  excuae  was  probably  the 
true  one ;  for  there  ia  some  reason  to  befiere  ihak  the  yooi^ 
piinoe  himself  was  not  made  aoouainted  with  hia  Citherns  isi^ 
tention  till  wildiin  a  short  peiioa  before  his  own  coronation. 

As  soon  as  this  matter  was  fully  e^qihuned,  Louis  oon- 
seated  to  meet  Henry  in  a  meadow  at  Freteral,*  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yenddme,  where  peace  was  restored  be- 
tween them,  and  where  Henry  was  prevailed  upon  to  receive 
Becket  upon  anagreem^it  in  regara  tohis  sabmissiony  which 
tfedSei  oistinetLy  the  terms  of  their  reconciliation,  l^ese 
terms  were  no  other  than  those  whicb  Henry  himself  had 
diortly  before  proposed  to  the  Pope;  but  the  Endisb 
moDarcb  having  made  up  his  mind  to  a  disagreeable  task^  in 
his  effort  to  overcome  his  repugnance,  went  beyond  the  point 
at  whieb  he  ou^ht  to  have  stopped ;  and  he  cbaplayed  much 
pester  familianty  and  good-will  towards  ihe  rraractory  pre- 
late than  was  dignified  or  safe.  He  received  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  court,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  French  and  English 
nobles,  though  the  King  of  France  himself  was  not  present 
As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  archbishc^,  he  advanced  some  way 
to  meet  him,  spoke  to  him  familiarly,  pRmuaed  to  restore  au 
things  which  had  been  taken  &om  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
as  ^y  were  set  down  in  a  schedule  drawn  up  by  Becket^and 
to  give  peace  and  security  to  all  his  friencuk  Perhaps  the 
kix^  was  a  little  elated  by  the  trium^  which  he  had  gained, 
in  causing  his  son  to  he  crowned  m  oppositioa  to  all  the 
efforts  of  Becket;  for  the  archbiahop  haia  written  mandates 
to  the  other  !Ebg^ah  prelates,  fbrbiddmg  tiiem  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  of  uie  young  king  upon  pain  of  anathema^ 
These  letters^  indeed,  as  well  as  one  formerhr  mentioned  £com 
the  Pope^  the  terror  of  Henry's  late  proclamation,  and  the 
fact  01  the  king's  presence  in  JSo^and,  prevented  from  being 
delivered,  or  at  least  published,  W,  tiie  oorooakian was  over; 
but  the  king  was  undoubtedly  aware  that  they  had  been  sent, 

*  The  name  of  this  place  lias  beeowrai^rwntltt,  and  tbev^ 
taken.    Dr.  tmnrd  callB  it  Fratmllt,  but  X  am  xnther  indinacl  to  be&eEre  that 
there  is  no  socS  place  upoa  the  fiioe  of  the  earth.    I  faiow  of  noae  8uch  ia 

Efaoee.    R-etefalfci*        '  —    -^  

Bffi^iboiirbood  is  fliii|, 

maoo&ctoriee.    This:  , 

kritf  of  name  has  probablj  canaed  some  of'fiie  many  nustakM  which  hare  been 
made  xegndfaig  FiBtovaL 
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and  was  also  informed  of  various  other  measures  whicb 
Becket  had  taken  to  prevent  or  delay  the  ceremony.  He 
now,  however,  took  Bidcket  apart,  conversed  with  him  for 
some  time,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  almost  entirely  their 
long  enmity,  and  all  the  mortificafions  which  he  had  received 
from  the  archbishop. 

Notwithstandingthese  demonstrations  of  a  full  reconcilia- 
tion with  Becket,  Henry  refused,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
give  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  as  was  usually  done  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. On  this  point  Becket  had  insisted  with  great 
determination,  but  it  had  been  left  open  in  the  agreement 
between  Henry  and  the  Pope,  whether  Henry  was  to  do  it  in 
person,  or  to  command  his  son  the  young  king  to  p^orm 
that  ceremony.  It  was  indeed  but  a  ceremony ;  yet  we  may 
easHy  conceive  that  it  was  a  very  distasteful  one  to  the 
English  kin^  after  all  that  had  passed,  especially  if  anv  por- 
tion of  the  insolent  triumph  which  Becket  displayed  m  his 
letters  now  appeared  in  his  demeanour.  The  gracious  beha- 
viour of  the  Kmg,  however,  so  far  elated  the  presumptuous 
prelate,  that,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  statements,  he  ven- 
tured in  bold  language  to  harangue  his  sovereign  on  this  very 
first  meeting,  in  regard  to  the  &ults  which  he  thoug^ht  fit  to 
attribute  to  him.  Henry  received  his  admonitions  with  hypo- 
critical meekness,  though  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
he  was  indignant  at  them  in  his  heart.  We  have  indeed  no 
account  but  Becket's  of  the  conversation  that  took  place ; 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  in  his  letter  to  the  rope, 
he  employed  no  sught  exaggeration  regarding  both  his  beha- 
viour to  the  king  and  the  Hng's  demeanour  towards  him ;  for 
it  is  very  natural  that  such  should  be  the  result  of  success 
upon  a  proud,  and  triumph  upon  a  vain,  man.  He  says^  that 
the  king  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  their  late  disputes  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  calling  those  who  had  adVised  him 
traitors,  promised  to  cast  them  off.  If  Henry  did  do  all  this, 
his  weakness  was  as  inexcusable  as  his  hypocrisy  was  dis- 
gusting ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  great  reason  to  suppose, 
as  I  have  sidd,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in 
all  this  statement;  for  we  find  that  in  various  substantial 
points  the  king,  by  Becket's  own  admission,  would  not  at  all 
give  way,  even  in  a  matter  where  the  archbishop  evidently 
considered  refusal  as  painful  and  humiliating.  Henry  thus 
forced  Becket  to  make  a  petition  to  be  received  into  grace 
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and  fSEiYOur,  in  tlie  presence  of  all  the  bishops  that  surrounded 
him ;  and  though  the  prelate  took  advantage  of  the  fftvour- 
able  circumstances  of  the  occasion  to  make  a  Tariation  from 
the  words  which  had  been  originally  ajopreed  upon,  and  soft- 
ened the  task  by  inducing  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  to  spesk 
for  him,  he  evidently  considered  the  act  a  ^at  humiliation. 
The  king,  it  would  appear,  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
renew  the  dispute  on  account  of  the  change  which  Becket 
had  made  in  the  terms  of  his  petition ;  and  the  meeting  con- 
cluded without  any  unpleasant  circumstance,  except  a  cQscus- 
sion  in  regard  to  some  of  Henry's  friends  and  servants,  with 
whom  the  archbishop,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  prayers  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lisieuz,  refused  to  be  reconciled,  and  who  in 
return  treated  him  with  contempt  and  reprobation. 

!From  the  demeanour  of  the  archbishop  at  this  meeting, 
Henry  might  veiy  well  judge  that  no  concession  on  his  part 
would  ever  make  his  former  courtier  Ins  friend.  In  fact,  he 
had  armed  the  pride  of  his  servant  against  himself,  and  the 
rebellion  of  pride  is  never  to  be  quelled.  A  number  of  absurd 
stories  were  propagated,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards, 
regarding  Henry  s  private  feelings  towards  Becket,  and  the 
monarch's  words  and  actions  in  his  own  court.  Some  of 
these  were  reported  to  the  prelate,  and  probably  believed  by 
him ;  but  some  have  certamly  been  manu&ctured  since,  for 
the  purpose  of  blackening  the  character  of  Henry.  Thus 
it  was  said  that  the  king  luid  sworn,  immediately  liefore  the 
meeting  with  Becket,  never  to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace ; 
and  William  of  Nangis  declares  that  he  caused  a  mass  for 
the  dead  to  be  celebrated,  on  his  pretended  reconciliation 
with  his  archbishop.  The  latter  tale  is  certainly  false,  and 
the  former  probably  so,  though  Henry  had  undoubtedly 
sworn  long  before  not  to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  from 
the  obligations  of  which  oath  he  had  been  absdved  by  the 
Pope. 

The  first  proceedings  of  the  monarch  promised  fairly  for 
the  fulfilment  of  all  his  engagements  towards  the  archbishop. 
He  immediately  sent  messengers  into  England,  bearing  letters 
to  his  son,  with  an  express  command  to  restore  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  to  all  Becket's  friends,  the  lands  and  pos- 
sessions which  had  been  taken  from  them,  exactly  as  they 
had  enjoyed  them  three  months  before  they  had  quitted 
England.    Becket  indeed  sought  to  obtain  more — namely^ 
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compensation  for  all  that  had  been  receiyed  by  the  king 
dnnng  bis  absence;  and,  though  the  Pope  pTevented  him 
tram  nremg  this  point  at  the  time,  the  prelate  never  pre-^ 
tended  i£at  he  woidd  nll^ately  gire  it  np.  Thus  the  King 
of  England  and  the  archbishop  parted,  with  the  seeds  of 
£redi  cbssensionB  leadr  to  burst  forth,  and  bear  bitter  firuit. 
Hemy  returned  hastily  from  Ereteral  into  Normandy ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when — ^perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  suppression  of  his  feelings  and  the  struggle  witn  himself 
which  must  have  taken  pkce  during  his  meeting  with  Becket, 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  illnesB,  and  for  some  tune 
his  life  seems  to  have  been  despaired  o£  In  this  state,  ihe 
king  made  a  diroosition  of  his  territories  by  will,  leaving  to 
his  son  Hemy  Tfonnandvand  Touraine,in  addition  to  Anjpu 
and  Maine,  confirming  the  gift  of  Aquitaine  to  Bichard,  and 
puttinff  ihe  solemn  sanction  of  his  last  act  to  the  establish* 
ment  he  had  formed  for  G^firey  in.  Britaxmy.  For  his 
youngest  son  John,  who  was  yet  in  infancy,  he  made  no  pro- 
visiciiof  any  kind,  but  lefb  him  to  the  generosity  and  affection 
of  his  ddest  brother  ;*  and  with  this  exception,  his  will 
would  seem  to  have  contained  veiy  nearly  the  same  dis^ 
iposilaoa  of  ina  property,  as  might  have  been  made  at  present 
under  our  existing  laws  and  customs.  The  eldest  son  en* 
joyed  the  whole  hereditary  estates  of  his  &ther,  the  second 
son  inherited  the  portion  of  his  mother,  and  the  third  received 
that  which  had  been  obtained  for  him  by  marriage  with  an 
heiress,  together  with  the  territoiy  which  his  father  had 
acquired — ^namely,  the  county  of  Nantes,  which  Henry  had 
lesDfiezed  to  Britanny,  as  soon  as  that  duchy  was  assumed 
to  his  son  Gheof&ey.  Anotiier  point  in  this  will  I  must 
notice,  as  marking  that  superstition  which  I  have  befdse 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  prominent  inconsistendes  in  the 
dmracter  of  Henry  the  Second.  Lookiag  forward  to  his 
death,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Grammont,  and  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  abbots.  It  is  also 
to  be  remarked;  tibat  during  his  iUness  Henry  made  a  vt>w 
to  Notre  Dame  de  Boque  Madour  in  Quercy,  to  perform  a 
pilgrimage  to  her  shrine  if  he  recovered;  and,  on  his  fever 

*  Horedea  dlfieni  from  this  atatement;  bat  if  an}rthBig  was  left  to  John,  it 
was  of  little  importance.  I  am  inclined  to  belieye  thk,  in  the  passage  of  Hbye- 
den,  which  reports  the  king's  will,  an  erroneous  transposition  of  some  words  has 
1)0911  made  bj  the  oopyist. 
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lidmig  a  fbrtmuKte  turn,  lie  attanbnted  ishast  event  dntmly  to 
the  beoieficeiit  influence  of  the  samt,  and  fulfflled  his  en- 
gagonent  irith  the  utmost  devotion. 

in  tlie  mem  tim^  however,  it  is  probable  that  both  the 
ixiBoknt  tnampii  whidi  Becket  displayed  in  all  his  letters, 
and  tiie  enrtioss  vhidi  that  ambitions  prelate  employed  to 
gain  from  the  Pope  such  unlimited  anldioritjr  as  must  have 
faion^  all  the  clergy  of  England  to  his  feet,  and  left  the 
king,  as  £ar  as  derieal  poiver  could  go,  entirely  at  his  mercy, 
had  been  folly  exposea  to  Henry ;  and  it  is  very  clear  that 
much  was  made  known,  which  showed  the  monaroh  more 
distincdy  than  ever,  that  Bedcet  was  determined  still  to 
pmsne  that  course  of  exaotion  and  menace  by  which  he  had 
aheidy  soeeeeded  in  carrying  so  many  points  of  importance. 
13ie  kmg,  however,  committed  a  great  error  in  neglecting 
to  enforce  the  restitution  which  he  had  already  ordered. 
Biflt  tins  neglect  was  wilful,  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt;  and 
when,  some  time  after  his  recoveiy,  Becket  visited  him,  and 
accompanied  him  to  a  meeting  wifch  the  Cbunt  of  Blois, 
BJenry  received  him  coldly.  In  answer  to '  the  prelate's  re- 
monBtrances  regardBi^  ike  non-reststution  of  the  sequestrated 
estates,  he  retaliated  by  a  charge  of  ingratitude,  and  bade 
Socket  retain  to  !&iglsnd,  that  he  might  see  how  he  would 
behave  in  that  kingdom.  He  added,  however,  a  renewal  of 
^  promise,  that  fiill  restitution  should  be  made  to  him. 
Qn  a  second  visit,  made  by  Becket  to  the  king  at  the  town 
of  €aumont,  no  such  bitter  discussions  took  place,  and  Henry 
leeoved  him  wii^  more  affability  and  kindness.  Still  ihe 
restitution  was  shamefoll^  delayed ;  and  Becket  pr^ared  to 
retom  into  England,  having  engaged  the  Pope  once  more  to 
insist  l^at  the  estates  should  oe  restored,  which  was  only 
ultimately  done  in  consequence  of  a  renewed  threat  of  ex- 
eommumcation  and  interdict. 

However  Actions  and  turbulent  was  the  conduct  of  the 
TOdate,  that  of  Henry  was  c^ainly  mean  and  unworthy. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  driven  slowly  to  fiiMl  his  promises, 
ukd  even  in  acoompligdiing  them  he  permitted  his  servants 
and  ministers  to  commit  disgraceful  acts  towards  Becket  and 
his  finends,  which- they  dared  not  have  done,  had  he  not  con- 
nived at  l^eir  proceedings.  Sanulph  de  Broc,  into  whose 
custody  the  estates  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  had 
been  given,  pillaged  and  wasted  the  lands  in  a  disgraoeM 
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maxmeif ;  and  tbere  is  evenr  reason  to  believe  tliat  in  many 
other  instances  where  the  mends  of  Becket  were  concerned, 
the  same  conduct  took  place.  Instead  of  giving  back  the 
estates  as  they  had  been  three  months  b^ore  the  exile's 
departure,  De  Broc  swept  them  of  the  whole  produce  on  the 
ticungs  of  his  return,  and  laid  up  the  stores  in  nisown  castle; 
and  Henry,  who  had  certainly  given  Becket  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would  furnish  him  with  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  his 
debts  and  defray  the  expenses  of  his  loumey,  pitifully  witii- 
held  the  supply,  and  left  him  to  find  his  way  back  without 
assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  warning  after  warning  poured  in  upon 
Becket  that  his  life  was  in  dimger,  if  he  set  foot  in  England 
without  having  taken  means  to  effect  a  more  sincere  recon* 
ciliation  with  the  king.  It  was  represented  to  him,  and 
truly,  that  the  Mends  and  servants  of  Henry,  knowing  that 
their  master  was  in  reality  as  inimical  to  him  as  ever,  would 
not  hesitate  to  insult  and  injure  him.  Banulph  de  Broc  had 
been  heard  to  swear  that  he  should  never  eat  a  loaf  of  bread 
in  England;  and  it  is  evident  from  Becket's  own  letters, 
that  on  the  present  occasion  he  entertained,  serious  appre- 
hensions  of  the  consequences  which  would  ensue  from  his 
return  to  his  native  country.  He  was  resolved  to  do  so, 
however,  at  all  risks ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  per- 
sonal ambition  was  now  so  thoroughly  blended  and  inter- 
mingled  with  clerical  enthusiasm  and  superstitious  devotion 
as  to  be  perfectly  inseparable  from  them,  and  that  he  was 
sincere  in  his  belief,  that  in  labouring  for  his  own  purposes, 
he  was  labouring  also  for  the  Church ;  that  his  own  heart  in 
fftct  deceived  him,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  real 
motives  on  which  he  acted.  In  these  circumstances,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Henry,  taking  leave  of  him  before  he  went,  in  a 
totally  different  style  from  any  of  his  other  epistles,  mild 
and  benevolent,  though  calm  and  dignified;  and,  had  the 
rest  of  his  actions,  even  at  this  time,  been  consistent  with 
the  tone  of  that  letter,  he  might  have  averted  the  fate  that 
befel  him,  and  have  deserved,  if  he  had  not  obtained  the  name 
of  Saint. 

Such,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  What  prompted 
him  to  write  that  letter  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  teU ;  but 
nearly  at  the  same  period  he  was  engaged  in  instigating  the 
Pope,  by  gross  misrepresentations,  not  only  to  suspend  the 
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ArchbiBhop  of  York  and  all  the  Buffingazia  of  Canterbury  wbo 
had  taken  any  part  in  the  coronation  of  the  young  King 
Henry,  but  to  renew  the  excommunication  of  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury.  When  he  found,  however,  that  the 
Pope  mentioned  openly  in  his  mandate  the  fiEdse  reports  on 
which  his  sentence  was  grounded,  and  even  carried  his  indig- 
nation further  than  was  prudent,  Becket  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  beseeching  him  to  alter  his  severe  decree,  without, 
however,  confessing  that  the  basis  on  whidi  it  had  been  pro* 
nounced  was  not  a  just  one.  He  most  artfuUy  contrived  to 
assume  the  character  of  mediator,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
solicit  the  discretionary  power  either  of  suspending,  or  merely 
admonishing  the  suffii^gan  bishops,  and  of  threatening  or 
actually  excommunicating  the  king,  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Bishop  of  Salisoury,  which,  had  it  been  conceded, 
would  have  given  him  the  most  enormous  authority  in  Eng* 
land  that  was  ever  possessed  by  one  prelate. 

The  Pope  did  not  in  every  point  grant  his  request;  but  he 
sent  him  letters  of  excommunication  and  of  suspension,  to  be 
despatched  by  him  to  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury, 
as  ne  m^ht  judge  expedient.  Alexander  also  furnished  him 
with  various  other  powers,  enabling  him  to  recal  the  sentence 
upon  those  two  prelates  when  he  thought  fit ;  though  the 
sentence  of  suspension  which  the  Pope  himself  pronounced 
upon  the  Archbishop  of  York  he  reserved  altogether  in  his 
own  hands. 

One  of  the  remarkable  points  in  Becket's  letters  at  this 
period  is,  that  while  he  was  writing  to  Henry  in  a  strain  with 
which  a  Christian  prelate  might  well  address  his  sovereign, 
he  was,  in  his  letters  to  the  Pope,  comparing  his  master  to  a 
wild  beast,  requiring  a  strong  chain  and  a  hard  stick  to  keep 
him  in  order ;  thus  at  once  insulting  the  person  and  assailing 
the  authority  of  one  whom  he  had  sworn  to  honour  and 
defend. 

Henry  was  not  deceived  b^r  the  apparent  humility  and 
charity  of  Becket's  letter  to  himself;  and,  indeed,  it  is  very 
probable  that  some  of  his  emissaries  at  the  court  of  the  Soman 
pontiff  fiimished  him  with  a  copy  of  all  thait  the  archbishop 
wrote  to  the  Pope.  "We  know  that  shortty  before  this  period, 
a  complete  transcript  of  all  the  correspondence  had  been 
brought  over  from  !Uome  by  one  of  his  envoys ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  he  obtained  rapid  information  of  all  that 
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was  said  or  dona  by  Beckei  himself  or  lik  agents  at  this  &ne 
also.  ladignant,  l^refoie,  aa  he  well  might  bes  he  made  an 
excnae  not  to  g^  the  archbishop  a  last  meetuig  before  he 
WMit  oyer,  bat  soit  one  of  the  prelate's  bitterest  enemies^ 
John  of  Oifofd,  to  accompany  him  to  EogUmd,  <m  tiie 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour.  l%is  was  malevolent  and  tin« 
wor&7 ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Henry  (m  essential  points 
demeaned  himself  with  greatar  generosity.  *We  bbve  reason 
to  know  that  Jdm  of  Oxford  was  commanded  to  provide 
strictly  for  Bedk^t's  safety,  and  to  guard  him  against  any 
iosnlt  or  injury  at  his  landing;  and  he  also  bore  a  letter  i^m 
Henry  to  his  son,  who  had  remained  in  England,  directing 
him  to  pnt  the  prelate  into  possession  of  all  that  belonged  to^ 
him,  and  to  amend  all  that  had  been  left  nndone  whicb 
ought  to  have  been  done. 

This,  if  not  as  much  as  could  have  been  expected  of  the 
kin^,  was  certainly  a  great  concession;  but  on  Beck€ft'a 
amvalatWhitsancConhis  way  to  Sandwich,  he  was  infoimed 
that  Banulph  de  Broc,  Beginald  de  Warrenne,  and  othets^ 
instigated,  he  was  told,  by  the  Mshops  of  London  and  Sa^ 
Uabury  and  the  Ardilashop  of  York,  were  waiting  on  th^ 
opposite  shoiea  of  England  to  search  his  baggage  <hi  his 
landing,  and  take  from  him  the  mandates  of  the  Pope.  He 
was  already  furious  at  those  prelates,  not  only  on  account  of 
tibeir  opposition,  but  on  account  of  a  plan  which  they  had 
drawn  up  for  the  king,  in  regard  to  filling  up  the  vacant 
bishoprics,  wlndi  would  have  diminished  the  archbishop's  in- 
fluence, or  have  brought  him  into  opposition  with  a  great 
number  of  the  most  rei^ctable  members  of  the  clergy.  Hie 
tidinffs  which  he  received  at  Wfaitsand,  acting  upon  a  mind 
already  highly  irritated,  induced  him  to  take  that  &b&p  which 
ended  &tallv  for  himself.  He  contrived  to  find  emissaries  to 
carry  over  tae  mandates  i^  day  before  he  himself  crossed  l^e 
water,  and  to  deliver  them  immediately  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  two  bishops.  He  then  proceeded  boldly  to 
Sandwich,  where  Banulph  de  Broc  and  his  companions  were^ 
waiting,  though  the  threats  which  the  first  of  those  gentle- 
men had  used  was  not  unknown ;  and  some  of  the  prelate's 
informants  had  told  him  at  Whitsand,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  De  Broc  and  his  comrades  to  put  him  to  death  on  his 
landing.  No  Booner,  however,  did  John  of  Oxford  perorive 
tiiem  in  arms  witii  a  large  body  of  {Momem,  than  he  ad* 
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Yanfied,  and  prohibited  them,  on  pain  of  the  kinff's  utmost 
diroleasnre,  to  offer  either  insxilt  or  injury  to  Be<£et  or  any 
of  his  followers,  and  he  obliged  them  to  suffer  the  prelate  to 
proceed  without  any  search  whatsoeyer. 

The  lower  orders  of  people  receired  the  exile  on  his  zetum 
with  demonstrations  of  the  utmost  joy  and  satiafiiction ;  and 
both  at  Sandwich  and  at  Canterbury  acclamations  and  gratu- 
lations  greeted  him  as  he  passed.  The  inferior  clergy  came 
forlji  to  meet  him  with  bann^»  and  crucifixes ;  the  monks  of 
his  own  abbey  followed ;  and  hymns  and  psalms,  and  toxts  of 
Scripture,  found  a  new  and  somewhat  blasphemous  applica- 
tion to  tl^  return  of  the  archbishop. 

The  dose  of  all,  however,  was  now  near  at  hand,  and 
Bedbet  seems  to  have  felt  that  fato  was  pressing  him  hard  on 
eYery  side ;  yet  stiU  he  went  on  in  the  same  course,  probably 
belieYing  that  he  was  serring  Ood,  when  in  truth  he  was 
serving  only  his  own  pride  and  resentment.  The  bishops 
whom  he  had  excommunicated  sent  to  notify  to  him  tiieor 
appeal  to  the  Pope  ;*  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  appear 
that  they  had  applied  for  protection  to  the  ^oun^  king,  for 
he  also  sent  messen^ars  to  Becket,  commandmg  Imn  atiictly 
to  absolve  the  archbishop  and  the  two  bishops,  inasmuch  as 
the  act  of  excommunication  was  injurious  to  the  king  and 
aubyersive  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

The  young  king,  however,  informed  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  two  bishops,  after  having  received  absolution,  should 
come  to  him  and  submit  themselves  to  the  canons  of  the 
€hurch,  saieing  the  hmour  of  the  Jcmgdom*  Becket  now  made 
a  doable  and  deceitful  reply.  It  is  {nroved  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  althou^  he  had  no  jurisdiction  in  tlie  case  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  he  had  authority  if  he  thought  fit  to  revoke 

*  The  tramendoiis  sentenoe  of  ezconunmiicataon  was  proBonnoed  npoii  these 
prelates,  solely  upon  the  charge  of  their  haying  been  present  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Totmg  King  Hemr,  a  ceremony  which  Bedcet  danned  a  right  to  perform  as 
Arcfabiahop  of  Cantenmiy ;  andin  renxd  to  wMch,  the  Pope  himself  was  so  veij 
ascertain  as  to  where  the  right  lay,  that  the  terms  he  makes  use  of  in4me  of  his 
tmdonhted  letters  are  "  contexnpto  eodem  archiepiscopo,  ad  cnjas  hoc  offidnm  de 
antiqiio  jure  dieitur  yet^en  f  and  in  another  part  df  the  same  letter,  he  marks 
T^  as  doabtfiil,  whether  the  Archbishop  of  YoK  would  not  hsire  had  a  right  to 
perform  the  ceremony  in  his  own  pcoyince.  Yet  merely  upon  the  charee  of  what 
ne  only  jndges  on  hearsay  to  m  a  fault  (nt  didtnr)i  lie  permits  Becket  to 
falmmate  the  seTevest  sentence  that  the  Church  conldinmct  upon  two  prdates,  on 
one  of  whom,  the  Bidiop  of  London,  he  had  himself  passed  the  hif^iesk  eolo^um, 
and  to  the  other  of  whom  he  was  bound  by  old  friendship  and  affection.  The  tender 
merdes  of  his  hdiaess  were  certainly  somewhat  sharp,  as  well  as  somewhat 
oapridouB. 
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the  sentence  upon  the  other  two  prelates ;  but  he  replied, 
that  an  inferior  jud^e  had  not  the  power  to  release  &om  the 
sentence  of  a  superior  judge,  and  that  no  man  could  undo 
what  the  apostolic  see  had  done.  Had  he  added  the  words 
"  without  the  authority  of  that  see,"  he  would  have  dealt 
more  honestly. 

A  vehement  discussion  ensued  between  Becket  and  the 
officers  of  the  young  king,  in  which  very  violent  threats  were 
used  towards  the  archbishop,  who  was  at  length  induced  to 
offer  to  absolve  the  bishops  upon  their  taking  a  certain  oath, 
which  the  Archbishop  of  York  pronounced  to  be  unlawful 
and  contrary  to  the  king's  dignity.  Sharp  discussions  were 
renewed  upon  this  subject ;  and  at  length  the  bishops  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  if ormandy,  and  inquire  the  will  of  their 
sovereign.  At  the  same  time  thev  sent  messengers  to  the 
younger  Henry  at  Woodstock,  telling  him  that  the  Arch- 
Dishop  of  Canterbury  was  endeavouring  to  tear  the  crown  off 
his  Mad. 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  expression  by  writers  on 
both  sides ;  but  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  could  be  under- 
stood at  that  time,  it  was  perfectly  correct.  Becket's  view 
in  the  whole  of  these  latter  proceedings,  was  at  once  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  bishops,  and  to  prove  the  coronation  of  the 
young  king  null  and  of  no  effect,  thus  virtually  taking  the 
crown  off  his  head.  His  object  was  self-evident;  and  the 
imperious  youth  with  whom  he  had  to  do  was  indignant  and 
enra^d  in  proportion.  With  this  result,  Becket  was  much 
mortified;  for  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  younger 
Henry  was  friendly  towards  him,  and  he  accordingly  set  out  to 
make  his  peace  at  Woodstock,  followed  by  a  large  train  and 
three  fine  norses,  which  he  intended  to  oner  to  the  prince  as 
a  propitiation.  In  London,  however,  he  was  met  by  mes- 
sengers from  the  young  king,  commanding  him  in  severe 
terms  to  retire  immediately  to  the  precincts  of  his  church 
with  all  that  belonged  to  him.  The  prelate  returned  a 
haughty  answer,  but  obeyed  the  order ;  and  seeing  that  no 
measures  would  now  be  kept,  he  determined  to  commence  the 
war  himself,  and  on  Christmas-day  anathematised  a  number 
of  persons  attached  to  the  court,  at  the  same  time  telling  the 
congregation  that  his  dissolution  was  near.  It  is  probable 
that  he  really  felt  the  probability  of  the  event  he  predicted : 
for  the  higher  classes  of  the  country,  in  whose  hands  reposjed 
the  power  of  the  reahn  at  that  time,  held  aloof  from  him,  and 
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few,  if  any,  visited  him  in  Canterbury.  He  stood  unmoved 
however,  and  firm,  with  a  constancy  and  courage  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  showing  no  fear,  or  doubt,  or  hesitation. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  excommunicated  bishops  had  joined 
the  king  in  Normandy;  and  on  hearing  what  had  taken 
place,  Henry  burst  into  one  of  those  fearM  and  frenzied  fits 
of  passion  which  too  often  assailed  him;  he  vowed  with 
blasphemous  oaths,  that  he  would  not  be  omitted  in  the 
number  of  those  who  were  excommunicated  solely  because 
they  had  been  present  at  his  son's  coronation ;  and  in  the 
madness  of  his  rage  he  said,  "  I  am  very  unfortunate  to  have 
maintained  so  many  cowardly  and  un^tefiil  men  in  my 
court,  none  of  whom  will  revenge  the  injuries  I  have  sus- 
tained from  one  turbulent  priest." 

Henry  probably  forgot  the  words  as  soon  as  they  were 
spoken,  but  they  were  taken  up  by  others ;  and  four  gentle- 
men of  his  bed-chamber  engaged  to  do  away  the  reproach 
which  the  king  had  cast  upon  them,  binding  themselves  by 
oath  one  to  another,  either  to  force  Becket  to  absolve  the 
bishops,  to  carry  him  out  of  England,  or  to  slav  him  if  he 
resisted.  Thus  resolved,  they  set  off  instantly  for  England 
without  the  king's  knowledge,  and  after  a  speedy  passage 
and  short  journey,  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Banulph  de  Eroc, 
where  they  found  an  adviser  of  no  very  scrupulous  or  tender 
nature.  With  him  they  took  coimcil  during  that  ni^ht,  and 
prepared  to  execute  then:  determination  on  the  followmg  day. 

Li  the  mean  while,  Henry's  anger  against  Becket  assumed 
a  more  rational  and  definite  form  than  at  first ;  and  finding 
that  no  peace  was  to  be  kept  with  that  prelate,  he  determined 
at  all  risks  to  deal  with  him  as  a  sovereign  correcting  a  sub- 
ject.* Pefore  he  could  take  measures  in  consequence  of  this 
resolution,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  four  noblemen  of 
high  familyt  and  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber,  William  de 

*  I  cannot  suppose  that  Henry's  determination  to  arrest  Becket  merely  pro- 
ceeded from  a  desure  to  place  his  person  in  security,  as  Lord  Lyttleton  has  sup- 
posed. I  have  no  doubt  at  all  toat  his  purpose  was  formed  reiy  soon  to  arrest 
the  prelate,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to  escape  so  as  to  hold  communication  with 
the  see  of  Rome ;  and  that  his  words  that  ifaU  were  excommunicated  who  had 
attended  hU  sovCe  coronation,  Ae  would  not  he  exempt^  referred  to  this  design. 

t  It  is  always  particularly  noticed  by  the  historians  of  that  period,  tnat  the 
four  murderers  of  Becket  were  persons  of  the  highest  distuiction,  both  by  birth 
and  military  renown.  Thus  Wifiiam  of  Newbur^r  says:  "  Tunc  quatuor  assisten- 
tium  procerum  yiri  genere  nobiles,  et  militias  actibus  clari."  And  Hoveden  calls 
them  **  Yuri  quidem  generis  prsBminentia  considcui.^ 
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TrBCjf  Hugh  de  Morerille,  Seginald  litsimey  and  Sicbard 
BritOy  bad  suddeEily  left  the  court  without  leare,  and  wece 
said  to  hare  gome  to  England.  Henry  might  recollect  that 
it  was  in  therareflenoe  of  wse  gentlemen  that  he  had  spoken 
the  laah  wotob  which  implied  a  wish  that  Bome  one  would 
chastise  his  enemy  Becket;  and  fears  lest  they  should  medi* 
tate  the  death  -of  the  prelate  seined  at  once  to  have  taken 
possession  of  his  mincL  It  is  probable  that  many  accidental 
circumstances  attending  the  mode  of  their  d^Mirtnre  tended 
to  confirm  these  iqfyprehensions,  and  the  king  sent  foorth  mes- 
sengers to  all  tiie  ports  of  Normandy  to  stop  the  four  knights 
end  they  could  cross  the  Channel.  At  the  samatime,  he  dea> 
patched  Bichard  de  Humet,  the  Ghrand  Justiciary  of  Nor* 
mandy,  into  England  with  all  n)eed,  bearing  a  messa^  to  the 
young  Isins^  to  the  effect  that  he  should  cause  the  pnmate  to 
be  anestea  without  loss  of  time.  Bichard  de  Humet  arriyed 
in  England  almost  as  soon  as  Eitzurse  and  his  compaDioDs. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  noblemen  o£  the  kind's 
household,  and  immediately  on  landing  he  despatched  two  of 
them  to  the  young  king,  in  order  to  obtain  the  assidtance  and 
countenance  of  tihat  prince's  officers  in  executing  the  com^ 
mands  of  his  fiftther  upon  the  ardibishop ;  Humet  bimself  r&> 
maining,  to  take  measures  for  guarding  the  coasts  lest  Bed»t 
should  obtain  information  of  the  orders  issued  &r  his  arrest, 
and  once  mare  escape  to  the  continent^  where  he  had  already 
done  BO  much  mischief.  By  this  time,  howerar,  the  prelate 
was  under  the  arrest  of  a  more  powerfid  arm. 

In  the  castle  of  Banulph  de  Broc,  the  four  conspiraters 
found  eyevy  aasistanoe  that  they  could  desire  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  purpose.  Their  host  had  been  entrusted  by 
Henry  with  the  defence  and  guardianship  of  the  coast  of 
Kent;  and  he  kid  consequently  at  his  command  a  considep- 
able  body  of  soldiers,  wbidi  he  placed  imniediately  at  the 
disposal  of  the  four  knights.  How  many  of  these  they  took 
witn  them  in  their  further  proceedings  does  not  appear ;  bdt, 
at  aH  eyents^  they  were  so  strongly  accompanieo^  that  they 
could  hafe  oyerpowered  any  resistance  whidh  was  likely  to 
be  made. 

Ckmcealmg  &eir  arms,  and  diyiding  thei^  force,  so  as  not 
to  alarm  theiryictim  before  the  ob^ct  wa«  effected,  they 
^proached  Cteiterbuiy  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
December,  1170,  and  the  four  leaders  proceeded  unarmed 
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to  tii6  archbisliop's  palace.  They  there  sent  in  sn  i^iieasdaDt 
to  inform  Becket  that  they  bore  him  a  meange  frma  tiie 
kiiigt  upon  whidi  they  ware  immediately  admitted  to  a 
ebamber  where  ha  was  ixmjeniag  with  several  deigymen. 
The  knights,  with  thrfwfcffliing  looks,  and  witkofut  answexing 
Ills  salutation,  demanded  if  he  would  hear  the  king's  messagjB 
in  private  or  in  puUie.  He  replied,  as  th^  pleased;  and 
I^itzuise  accordingly  bade  him  dunnias  the  detgy,  Becket 
thereupon  requestea  his  friends  to  retire  into  anotiier  room'; 
but  some  one  kept  the  door  open;  and  the  fiense  tones  and 
angiy  gestures  of  the  knights  soon  caused  Becket^to  call  the 
dergy  to  his  side  aeain.  In  thdr  presence  Eitzuree  then 
eommanded  him  in  tiie  king's  name  to  absolve  the  ezccofe- 
municated  bishops.  Behcet  replied  at  first  in  the  same 
dec^tM  nuumer  that  he  had  dosie  once  before ;  sayinff  that 
tiie  sentence  was  the  Pope's,  not  his,  and  tibat  he  could  not 
reY<^  it ;  but  tiie  moment  after,  he  bddly  and  more  honestly 
acknowledged  that  tiie  punishm^it  of  the  bishops  was  not 
displeasing  to  him.  Thereupon  Eitzurse  bmst  forfch  into 
furious  invectives,  and  a  long  di&^mte  ensued  between  him 
and  Becket,  regarding  some  words  whidi  the  primate  asserted 
the  king  had  spoken  ia  the  presence  of  EitaEurae,  and  which 
he  construed  into  a  justification  of  what  he  had  done  in 
respect  of  the  bishops.  Eitasorse  told  him  repeatedly  tiiat 
his  aaserticm  was  £alae^  and  in  tiie  end  commanded  him  in 
the  king's  name  to  depari;^  with  allwbo  belonged  to  him,  out 
of  the  Ungdom  of  England,  as  he  had  broken  tiie  agreement 
by  which  cmly  he  obtuned  peace  from  the  king.  In  reply^ 
iUeoket  dechi^ed  positively  that  he  would  not  obey,  and 
they  in  return  in£i»!med  him  that  it  would  be  at  the  pecfl 
of  bis  head  if  he  did  not.  The  archbishop  tiien  ^mi, 
'VHave  you  come  to  kill  meF'  adding,  that  their  swords 
were  not  more  ready  to  strike  than  he  vras  to  suffix  mar- 
tyrdom. 

It  is  evident  that  the  four  knights  had  not  yd;  fuUy  made 
u^  %h&x  mindis  to  tiie  teriible  act  wUdi  tfae^  mtimately  eom^ 
mitted ;  for  the;^  now  turned  to  i^  dergy  in  Becket's  psr^- 
senoe^  commanding  them  to  seeioe  tihe  person  of  the  s^cb' 
bishop,  and  teOii^  them  that  they  should  be  amweraUe  for 
Jam  S  he  esoiped.  Becket,  howmiv  acoiffiBd  at  the  idea  of 
flighjb;  and  the  &ar  noblemen  leaving  Um,  eommanded tiw 
lo^ghfts  of  his  housfiboldy  aa  they  pasMd  onfc,  to  fclhvw  them 
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in  the  king's  name,  wUch  would  appear  to  have  been  executed 
without  resistance. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  proclamation  was  made  in  the 
town  of  Canterbury  for  all  persons  to  remain  quiet,  waiting 
the  execution  of  toe  king's  will  upon  the  archbishop ;  anc^ 
though  an  awful  apprehension  of  what  was  coming  was  ge- 
neral throughout  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  no  measures  were  taken  to  preyent  it.  Becket  himself 
seems  now  to  have  been  perfectly  prepared  for,  and  ready  to 
meet  his  fieite.  When  some  of  his  companions  reproached 
him  for  the  sharp  and  angry  terms  with  which  he  had  answered 
!Fitzurse,  and  said  that  he  should  have  taken  counsel,  the 
archbishop  replied,  '^  There  is  no  need  of  more  counsel  now;*' 
and  when  told  that  his  enemies  were  arming,  he  said,  *'  Well, 
let  them  arm ;  what  matters  it  ?"  His  servants,  however^ 
barred  the  doors  of  the  abbey;  and  at  the  hour  of  vespers 
his  friends  led  him  into  the  cathedral  by  his  private  way, 
thinking  that  security  would  be  found  in  the  house  of  Otoi, 

The  feur  knights  in  the  mean  time  had  consulted  long  to- 
gether, and  we  find  that  at  this  period  Bobert  de  Broc  was 
with  th^n.  There  was  evidently  some  hesitation  remaining 
in  their  minds,  and  they  afterwards  declared  that  even  when 
they  returned  to  the  abbey  their  design  was  merely  to  arrest 
the  archbishop,  and  carry  him  in  chains  to  the  king ;  but  it 
is  not  unlikefy  that  thej  suffered  the  vague  idea  of  killing 
him  to  mingle  with  theur  purposes,  as  a  thing  that  might 
happen  in  the  course  of  events,  ^rather  than  as  a  definitive 
purpose ;  for  men  very  seldom  allow  their  mind  to  form  a 
clear  picture  beforehand  of  the  crimes  they  are  about  to 
commit.  They  go  to  the  scene  not  unwilling  to  conunit 
them,  but  without  forming  any  intention,  leave  accident  to 
produce  the  impulse  which  carries  them  on  to  the  extreme. 

The  knights,  however,  armed  themselves,  and  followed  by 
the  soldierjr,  proceeded  to  the  abbey  a  little  after  three  o'dock 
in  the  evening.  On  finding  the  doors  closed,  they  prepared 
to  break  them  down;  but  Eobert  de  Broc,  who  was  with 
them,  and  who  seems  to  have  known  the  locality  well,  pointed 
out  a  window  by  which  they  could  enter  more  easily,  and  of 
this  they  immemately  took  advantage.  They  then  ran  hastily 
through  the  palace,  searching  for  the  arcJibishop ;  but  not 
finding  him  there,  they  hastened  to  the  cathedral,  from  which 
was  proceeding  the  sound  of  the  evening  service.    By  this 
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time,  the  monks  had  become  aware  that  the  knights  and 
their  followers  were  in  the  palace,  and  they  hastened  to  lock 
the  door  which  l^d  thence  to  the  cathedral.  Some  of  the 
monks,  it  would  appear,  even  placed  themselves  on  the  outside 
of  it,  probably  with  the  generous  view  of  interposing  between 
the  archbishop  and  his  pursuers.  Becket  himself,  however, 
unlocked  the  door,  saying,  '^  You  must  not  make  a  fortress 
of  the  church ;  I  did  not  come  hither  to  resist,  but  to  suffer.'^ 
He  then  called  in  the  monks  who  were  without,  and  walked 
calmly  up  to  the  high  altar. 

It  was  now  twuight ;  and  the  knights  with  twelve  fol- 
lowers rushing  in,  demanded  loudly,  "  Where  is  the  traitor  P" 
Becket  made  no  reply;  but  when  ritzurse  exclaimed,  ^'"Wliere 
is  the  archbishop  r '  he  turned  towards  him,  saying,  '*  Here 
am  I — a  priest,  but  no  traitor ;  what  would  you  with  me  ?" 

The  knights  thereupon,  in  the  king's  name,  commanded 
him  once  more  to  absolve  the  bishops.  Becket  replied,  that 
they  had  not  made  satisfiM^tion  for  their  offence,  and  that  he 
would  not  absolve  them.  His  murderers  then  told  him  that  he 
should  die  if  he  did  not ;  and  he  replied  jGbmly,  '*!  am  ready 
to  die  that  the  Church  may  obtain  liberty  and  peace  by  my 
blood ;  but  in  the  name  of  God,  I  command  you  not  to  hurt 

The  barons  and  their  followers  now  rushed  forward  and 
seized  him«  endeavouring  to  drag  him  out  of  the  church,  most 
probably  vdth  the  purpose  of  kOling  him  in  a  less  holy  place ; 
but  Becket  resisted ;  and  being  a  strone  man,  they  could  not 
force  him  from  one  of  the  columns  of  nie  choir,  to  which  he 
clung.  The  struggle  excited  the  passions  of  all;  and  un- 
bappiLy,  Becket,  at  that  moment,  once  more  forgot  the  high 
and  dignified  demeanour  which  had  characterise  his  latter 
actions,  and  as  Fitzurse  pressed  harder  on  him  than  any  of 
the  rest,  the  archbishop  thrust  him  violently  from  him,  and 
called  him  by  an  opprobrious  name.  The  Daron,  furious  at 
the  insult,  drew  his  sword,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  head  of 
the  prelate.  All  the  archbishop's  followers  had  fled  but  one 
devoted  friend,  his  cross-bearer,  who,  seeing  the  descending 
blow,  while  Becket  crossed  his  hands  and^  TOwed  his  head  to 
receive  it,  weakened  its  force  by  interposing  his  arm,  which 
was  broken,  and  nearly  severed  from  his  bo^.  So  heavy  was 
the  stroke,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  this  obstade,  it 
dashed  off  the  archbishop's  cap,  and  wounded  him  on  the 
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Lend.  No  xnunnur  broke  from  his  lips ;  and  onlj  recmn* 
ntendixig  bis  soul  to  Ood,  be  remained  firm  in  tbe  same 
position,  with  bis  hands  clasped  and  bis  bead  bent,  tiU,  after 
enduring  a  second  blow  mrabaken,  a  t^urd  laid  him  upon 
ttie  payement  without  a  groan. 

.  The  butchers  then  mangled  the  dead  body  with  repeated 
wounds ;  and  one  Hn^b  of  Horsea,  a  subdeaoon  who  had 
joined  the  other  oonspuwtors  at  Canterbur^r,  bad  the  hor^ 
zible  brutality  to  scatter  bis  brams  about  with  the  point  of 
a  sword. 

This  done,  they  1^  the  body,  and  hastened  to  tbe  palace, 
which  they  searched  strictly ;  and  gave  all  the  papers  that 
they  found  to  Banulph  de  Broc,  wilii  directions  to  carry 
them  to  the  king.  Tney  are  said  also  to  have  pilbiged  tbe 
archlnsbop's  dwelling ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  beliere  this; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  made  their  way  speedily  out  of 
Canterbury,  and  passed  the  night  somewhere  without  the 
walls.  It  must  haye  been  an  awM  moment  for  liie  mur- 
derers, when  thejr  first  awakened  ftom  the  ddirium  of  fisiy 
and  excitement  in  which  they  had  committed  their  great 
crime^-wben  they  recollected  that  it  was  done — that  the 
seal  of  fiiite  was  upon  it — ^that  they  had  slain,  wK^ut  any 
lawAil  warrant,  without  eyen  tbe  excuse  of  bal^  or  sixife^  a 
Iffieet  at  1^  altar,  tbe  consecrated  servant  of  the  God  they 
themselyes  worshipped,  in  tbe  yery  act  of  ofiering  adoration 
to  bis  divine  Master.  All  their  after  acts  show  how  great 
was  tiie  effect  of  remorse  upon  them.  They  settnecT  h^ 
wildered  and  confiised,  not  snowing  what  was  te  be  done 
next — not  kaowing  which  way  to  twpa  their  steps — whfire 
to  seek  an  asylum,  where  to  mid  reposa  On  the  monmig 
of  the  foHowmg  day  tiiey  again  a^eaied  before  the  ^Ktos  of 
Canterbury  in  arms,  but  did  not  enter  tbe  citr^ ;  pausing  Ibr 
some  time  under  tbe  walls,  and  l^en  wiiUrawing  again.  It 
would  appear  that  they  remamed  in  £Mit  for  some  da^; 
but  in  the  end  they  rehired  to  the  north  of  England,  and 
took  refuge  in  tbe  castle  of  Knaveeborough  in  Yondure.  be> 
longing  to  Hugh  de  Moreville,  where  they  remained  for 
flome^  menths,  not  daring  to  pr^ient  themselyes  at  the  court 
of  the  king)  and  not  attempting  to  justify  in  any  way  the  act 
Hm'  had  committed. 

in,  ih^  mean  wbaiit,  the  mcrnks  of  Cant^bury  and  firiends 
cf  Thoiaaa  Beck^  but;  more  especially  John  of  Salisbway, 
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i^ose  impudent  inyention  the  scheme  probably  was,*  deter- 
Bsmed  to  gain  for  their  murdered  pastor  the  reputation  of  a 
Bsmt;  sad  scarcely  was  he  laid  in  the  tomb,  ere  a  number  of 
fictitious  miracles  were  enacted  to  confirm  the  holy  reputation 
ef  the  archbishop.  Ignorance  and  snj^erstition,  from  a  yeir 
eody  period,  not  contented  with  makmg  others  share  witn 
ear  Saviour  and  his  immediate  disciples  in  the  glory  and 
power  of  working  miracles  during  their  liyes  upon  earthy 
kaye  claimed  for  persons  to  whom  it  was  thought  right  to 
attribute  particular  holiness,  the  posthumous  privilege  of 
noetifying  the  spots  where  their  bodies  are  inhumed ;  and 
by  some  extraordinary  influence,  performing  wonderful  cures, 
mi  other  marveUous  acts,  in  favour  of  those  who  visit  the 
places  of  their  mortal  repose.  The  greediness  of  superstition, 
nowever,  is  never  satisned;  and  not  only  the  spot  where 
Beeket  lay,  and  the  i^t  where  he  was  buried,  were  claimed 
fbriibe  working  of  nurades,  but  also  the  pavement  before 
tiie  high  altar ;  azid,  in  profflress  of  time,  the  dead  archbishop 
obtained  a  retrospective  elect  for  his  sanctity.  Thus  we 
find,  from  Hbveden  and  others,  that  after-historians  discovered 
minioles  whidi  Socket  had  even  performed  in  his  lifetime, 
idmost  at  the  veir  period  when  he  was  perjuring  himself  at 
€9iu?endon,  and  Dieaking  his  oath  at  Northampton.  It  is 
mi&j  gainful  to  read  the  accounts  of  water  being  turned 
into  wme,  and  of  the  other  blasphemous  parodies  of  our 
fibrrioui^s  miraeles,  which  were  attributed  to  tiiis  prelate,  by 
&»  knavery  of  some,  and  the  superstition  of  others. 

The  struggle  between  Beeket  and  Henry  was  now  over, 
but  not  the  consequences,  either  of  that  siaruegle  itself,  or  of 
tile  event  with  which  it  terminated ;  and  well  might  Henry 
be  both  horrified  and  alarmed,  when  the  murder  of  the  arch* 
biihop  was  communicated  to  him.  We  are  assured  bv  the 
Bishc^  of  Lisieux  that,  when  the  news  was  brought,  he  bunt 
into  the  most  firontic  expressions  of  despair.  He  then  seemed 
fdr  a  considerable  time  perfectly  stupified  and  overwhelmed 
hyihe  intelfigeoace,  though  no  one  but  himself  could  tell 
what  were  the  fedings  which  agitated  his  bosom  at  that 
mom^it.    Whether  luxrcor  of  a  deed  so  bkdc  and  infiamons 

*  No  assertion  eeems  to  have  been  too  grass  tni  bsrefaced  for  tins  jwyhgaii 
mtmt  btii&keABd  malignaiife  raao.  Ho  has  the  impadenco  to  declare,  that  of 
to  own  JcnouJU^e  tin  mMt  extraordioaiy  miracles  were  perfonned,  both  at  the 
»^  where  Bedcet's  blood  was  tsM,  «nd  thetoQib  where  he  repoged* 
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was  not  crossed  with  other  sensations  of  various  kinds,  and 
what  those  sensations  were— whether  some  degree  of  rejoicing 
at  his  deliverance  from  a  strife  that  had  appeared  inter- 
minable, gleamed  through  the  darkness  which  Becket's 
death  brought  upon  his  mmd — and  whether  some  memories 
of  old  affection  did  not  in  any  degree  make  him  regret  the 
man  whom  he  had  loved  as  a  friend,  before  he  hated  him  as 
an  adversarv :  these  are  questions  that  now  never  can  be 
answered;  but  the  prospect  of  the  future  was  quite  suffi- 
ciently dark  and  ominous  to  account  for  the  agony  of  grief 
into  which  the  kin^  was  plunsed.  He  remained  for  three 
days  as  it  were  stupified,  scarcdy  interchanging  a  word  with 
any  one,  paying  no  attention  to  the  affairs  of  state,  and 
neglecting  to  give  even  the  most  necessary  orders.  At 
le^h,  however,  on  the  fourth  day  he  was  roused  in  a  degree 
from  this  sad  condition  by  the  urgent  representations  and 
arguments  of  some  of  his  best  friends ;  and  the  good  Bishop 
of  Lisieux  now  undertook  to  write  an  exculpatory  letter  to 
the  Pope,  setting  forth  Henry's  abhorrence  of  the  crime  that 
had  been  committed,  mentioning  the  means  that  the  kins  had 
tBkken  to  stop  the  murderers  in  their  progress  into  En^and, 
and  at  the  same  timei  displaying  in  forcible  language  the 
profound  grief  and  agony  of  mind  which  he  suffered  when 
the  fieital  r^ult  was  known.  An  embassy  was  also  appointed 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  pontifical  court,  comprising  a 
number  of  distinguished  persons,  and  having  the  Archbishop 
of  Bouen  at  its  head.  The  latter,  however,  was  preventod 
by  afi;e  and  infirmity  from  going  on  into  Italy,  though  he  set 
out  for  that  purpose. 

While  taking  these  measures  to  modify  the  Pope,  Henry 
did  not  £eu1  to  employ  means  for  ezculparanp;  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  clergy.  He  sent  messengers  into  Enghmd  to 
confer  with  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  to  express  his  grief  for 
what  had  occurred,  and  to  do  honour  to  the  remains  of 
Becket,  should  his  body  not  have  been  buried  before  their 
arrival.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  two  chaplains  who  were 
entrusted  with  this  mission,  were  instructed  to  speak  of  the 
provocation  which  the  king  had  received  from  the  prelate,  in 
a  manner  more  firm^and  decided  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  circumstances. 

Active  enemies,  however,  were  now  using  evejy  effort  to 
^^^*-csrfiyot  all  that  Henry  was  doing.    The  nialignant  John 
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of  Salisbury  was  employing  all  the  means  that  presented 
themselves  to  prejudice  his  master's  cause.  Two  monks  who 
had  been  chaphuns  to  Eecket,  were  sent  to  Borne,  in  fact,  as 
accusers  of  the  English  monarch.  iPurious  letters  and  mes- 
sages were  despatched  to  Alexander,  by  Louis  King  of 
Itence,  by  the  Count  of  Blois,  and  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens.*  Every  one  judged  the  CAuse  of  Henry  without  hear- 
ing his  defence ;  every  one  condemned  him  before  the^^  really 
knew  what  had  taken  place.  The  Archbishop  of  Sens,  indeed, 
went  further  than  any  of  the  rest ;  for,  b v  virtue  of  a  power 
given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bouen  and  to  himself  as  apostolic 
legate,  he  pronounced  a  sentence  of  interdict  against  the 
kmg*8  contmental  dominions.  But  in  this  sentence  the 
Ajdibishop  of  Bouen  refused  to  concur,  and  the  clergy  of 
Henry's  territories  in  Erance  seemed  to  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion whatsover  to  the  unsupported  denunciations  of  the 
Ardibishop  of  Sens. 

.  In  the  mean  time,  the  monarch's  messengers  repaired  to 
Italv ;  but  difficulties,  dangers,  and  inconveniences  of  various 
kinds  impeded  them  on  their  way ;  and  ere  they  could  reach 
Erascati,  where  the  Pope  then  was,  he  had  received  a  thou- 
sand contradictory  statements  in  regard  to  their  coming.  At 
first  they  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  hearing ;  when 
admitted  to  a  public  audience,  their  voices  were  drowned  in 
clamour ;  and  when  afterwards  they  were  indulged  with  a 
private  hearing,  they  could  draw  no  favourable  answer  from 
the  pontiff.  They  were  subsequently  admitted  to  another 
pubhc  audience,  in  which  the  two  chaplains  of  Becket  pleaded 
against  them ;  and  they  were  ultimately  informed,  even  by 
the  cardinals  most  fidendly  to  England,  that  it  was  the 
Pope's  intention  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  king,  and  of  inter- 
dict against  the  realm  of  England,  as  well  as  to  confirm  the 
decree  of  Becket  in  regard  to  the  bishops. 

Three  of  Henry's  ambassadors  had  stayed  behind  at  Sienna, 
on  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  road  between  that  place  and 
Erascati ;  but  those  who  had  gone  on  were  so  terrified  by  the 

*  The  letters  of  this  prelate  are  not  a  little  abusive:  the  following  are  the 
terms  in  wlu<^  he  speaks  of  his  fellow-prelates,  the  Archoishop  of  York  and  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbnir:  "Bogemm  videlicet  Arcbiepiscopam  Ebora- 
oeosem,  diabolom  illnm,  et  Lnndoniensem  Episeopnm  Gillebertum,  et  Jocelinum 
Salisbuiensem  Einscopnm;  non  Episcopos  sed  postaticos/*  &c.  Sachwasthe 
Christian  charity  of  the  apostolic  legate. 
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pftpal  menaces,  tiiat  ther  took  an  oath  tiiat  their  masfBr 
ahoold  obey  implicitly  whatever  mandate  ike  Pope  dranld 
issue.  Their  coUeagaes,  howerer,  on  arriving  firom  Sieao% 
were  startled  at  a  concession  which  went  fur  heyond  tiieir  iiia^ 
stroctions,  and  refiiaed  to  enter  into  sodi  an  engagemank 
The  Pope,  ix^n  this,  became  fniioiu^  confirmed  the  intendiet 
of  the  Archmshop  of  Sens,  and  forbade  Heniy  to  enter  askj 
choreh.  He,  however,  promised  to  send  legates  to  tee  b$ 
hmmlity;  a  term  which,  like  many  otheor  papsil  ezpresedon^ 
meant  more  tiian  it  seemed  to  imply  at  first  sight.  Very 
speedily,  howerer,  a  change  was  worked  in  Alexander's 
connsels.  The  Bishops  of  L<mdon  and  Salisbury  were  ab* 
sdred  upon  easy  tenns.  The  other  sentences  were  JErna*- 
pended;  the  Pope  wrote  to  Hairy  witti  his  own  hand,  ia^ 
viting  him  to  humility ;  and  tlMre  can  be  but  very  IztSe 
doubt,  that  about  the  same  time,  the  pecuniary  resoaxcos  of 
many  members  of  the  college  of  cardinak  were  oo!mnderri>)|r 
increased  b^  the  bounty  of  a  grateful  «nd  expectant  mcsuBch. 

Such  beong  the  case,  and  it  appearing  certain  boA  to 
Henry  himself  and  to  others  that  nis  aMolution  woidd  be 
easily  obtained,  that  monarch  yentuied  to  leave  his  oac& 
nfinM  dominions,  where  he  had  been  once  more  detained  far 
longer  than  was  expedient.  He  retained  to  England  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1171,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  execute 
an  enterpriae  whidrwas  calculated  to  incmae  his  reputation^ 
and  for  which  all  the  circumstances  were  extremely  fscomr- 
able.  No  disturbances,  no  tumult  whatever,  had  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Becket;  though  it  would  ^ 
pear  that  the  young  king  had  apprehended  some  evil  to 
result  from  the  gathering  together  of  sudli  a  numbar  of 
enthuriasts  as  began  to  frequent  the  shrine  of  the  martyr. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  occurred ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  great  body  of  the  English  nobilify^ 
though  they  very  likely  would  not  have  countenanced  in  any 
way  the  deed  that  had  been  prapetrafced,  rgoioed  in  ihe 
deliverance  of  the  realm  from  such  a  pest  as  Becket  had 
proved  himself.    Thus  everything  in  "RngJaji*^  was  tranqniL 

In  Wales  an  immense  change  had  taken  place,  favourable 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  views  of  Henry.  Owen  Qwyneth 
had  died  about  two  years  bef<»^  after  a  troublous,  but  glorious 
and  memorable  reign.  He  left  behind  him  a  multitude  of 
children  by  various  wives  and  concubines.    His  eldest  legiti^ 
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mate  son,  who,  aoeording  to  the  usage  -vdiich  was  begfamin^ 
to  prevail  thioughout  Eiuope,  would  hare  natoiallj  suoceeded 
to  the  throne^  was  exduded,  it  would  appear,  on  account  of 
an  objection  which  is  not  usually  considered  fiital  to  the 
xo jal  succession.  This  was  a  defect  in  his  nose.  Howd,  his 
mtoal  biotheTy  a  prince  of  great  eouzage;  and  a  well*pio* 
poictioned  nasal  organ,  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  His  younger 
legitimate  brother,  however,  named  Davis,  descended  in  both 
linuM  from  royal  ancestors,  did  not  tamdLy  bear  the  etovation 
of  Sowel,  but  raised  an  army,  encountered  his  brother  in 
battle,  defeated  and  slew  him^  some  Uttte  time  before  the 
death  of  Bedoet.  His  success  was  not  suffident^v  comj^te^ 
however,  to  jus^  him  in  courting  the  enmity  or  a  powerM 
neighbour,  hheH^nry,  Ejngof  Ei^land ;  and  much  was  still 
left  for  him  to  do,  in  order  to  seat  himself  in  thegovcmmeccL 
at  the  period  of  Henry's  return  to  England.  Jn  the  dvil 
warn  which  had  taken  place,  the  power  of  the  English  and 
lElemish  colonies  in  Wales  had  been  suiSered  to  incieaae ;  the 
vast  confedenu^  which  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  off  the  English  yoke,  had  been  dissolved;  and  the 
imSke  nobles  of  the  neighbouring  countiy,  who  still  re^ 
tained  fortresses  and  districtss  in  Wales,  had  found  means  to 
extend  their  power,  and  strengthen  themselves  in  possession. 
2n  South  Wales,  Sees  ap  &ry%th  had  been  committing  some 
ravases  upon  the  territories  of  the  Englidi  adherents ;  but  he 
had  lost  his  great  straigth  when  the  confederaqr  <^  thd 
princes  of  Ncmi  Wales  was  broken,  and  he  was  unable  to 
zesist  alone  the  forces  which  Henry  could  bring  against  him. 
!Oius  everything  disposed  the  princes  of  Wales  to  cultivate, 
even  by  a  new  samfiioe  of  their  mdependence,  the  friendship 
and  forbearance  of  Henry.  Nor  was  their  friendship  and 
submission  of  less  importance  to  the  £jng  of  Ei^hind  at  that 
moment,  for  he  now  meditated  annexing  to  his  other  domi- 
nions the  rich  and  beautiful  sister  island  of  Ireland,  whose 
loi^  wrongs  and  misfbrkmes  may  date  their  origin  from  tfad 
ambition  dPlhis  king,  and  from  some  of  the  &nlts  and  follies 
of  his  own  children,  at  this  very  period  of  which  I  speak. 
Earh*  in  Henry's  reign,  that  monarch  had  determined  to 
subtle  tiieneignbouxing  island;  and  havinff  not  the  slightest 
earthly  claim  to  dominion  over  Ireland,  he  applied  to  the 
manuiactory  of  unjust  titles — the  Soman  chiaiLceiy;  and 
upon  the  pretence  of  reforming  the  manners  of  ike  peopk^ 
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and  correcting  the  irregnlarities  of  the  clergy,  he  obtained 
£rom  Adrian  lY.,  who  had  no  right  to  giye  it,  a  donation 
which  he  had  no  right  to  accept.*'  This  donation  is  explained 
bj  theBishopof  Chartres,  who  obtained  it,  as  a  gift  of  Ireland, 
to  be  held  oy  hereditary  right.    Other  circumstances  had 
intervened,  and  the  assertion  of  this  iniquitous  claim  had  not 
been  made ;  but  during  Henry's  absence  on  the  continent, 
one  of  the  minor  Irish  sovereigns,  Dermot,  King  of  Leinster, 
a  savage  and  barbarous  tjrrant,  being  embroiled  in  warfiure 
with  another  Irish  sovereign  of  the  name  of  O'Buark,  or 
O'Boork,  and  finding  his  own  subjects  rising  in  great  num- 
bers against  his  tyranny,  fled  to  Engknd  in  the  year  1166, 
to  beseech  aid  of  JSeniy.    That  monarch  being  in  his  con- 
tinental dominions,  Dermot  followed  him  to  Aquitaine,  offer- 
ing, if  Henry  would  restore  him  to  his  kingdom,  to  hold  it 
by  homage,  as  a  fief  of  the  English  crown.    Henij  accepted 
the  offer,  but'only  save  Dermot  some  small  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, and  a  genersd  licence  to  raise  troops  m  his  dominions. 
Dermot  found  no  small  difficulty,  we  are  told,  in  raising  any 
force ;  but  at  length,  a  celebrated  leader,  Bichard  de  Clare, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Strongbow, 
was  tempted  by  an  offer  of  the  hand  of  Eva,  the  daughter  of 
Dermot,  and  the  promised  succession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Leinster,  to  engage  in  the  cause  of  the  exiled  king.    Before 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  however,  could  raise  sufficient  forces 
to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  Dermot,  that  prince  had  ob- 
tained also  the  support  of  two  young  noblemen  of  high  re* 
nutation,  named  Maurice  Pitzgerald  and  Bobert  Eitzstephen. 
Satisfied  with  this  success,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  with 
a  few  men  whom  he  had  collected  in  Wales,  commenced  the 
warfare  before  any  of  the  great  nobles  had  arrived.    In  this 
warfare  he  was  unsuccessful;  but  he  contrived  to  temporise 
with  his  enemies,  till  Eitzstephen,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
chosen  troops,  and  several  experienced  commanders  sent  by 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  joined  him,  and  enabled  him  to  take 
the  city  of  Wexford,  and  perform  some  other  exploits.    The 
news  of  these  efforts  spreading  through  Ireland,  the  whole 
native  forces  of  the  island  were  collected  to  overwhelm  the 
small  body  of  English'  who  supported  the  King  of  Leinster. 

«  The  Pope  founded  his  title  to  nve  Ireland  upon  the  spnrions  donation  of 
Gonstantine,  and  broadly  asserted  "  that  all  islands  belonged  to  him:*'  a  doctrine 
irhich  certamlj  otsght  not  to  have  been  recognised  by  a  king  of  England* 
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They  remained  firm,  however ;  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald  fol- 
lowing about  this  time  with  a  reinforcement,  the  whole  of 
Leinster  was  recovered  before  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ap- 
peared.* The  ambition  of  Dermot,  however,  extended  with 
success,  and  the  re-conq[uest  of  Leinster  by  the  aid  of  his 
English  auxiliaries  led  hun  on  to  contemplate  the  subjection 
of  the  whole  land.  This  tempting  design  he  held  out  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  vast  revenues  had  been  squandered 
in  acts  of  magnificent  extravagance ;  but  as  Heniy's  com- 
mission had  only  permitted  Dermot  to  raise  men  for  the  re- 
covery of  Leinster,  Strongbow  was  afraid  to  undertake  the 
vast  attempt  suggested  to  him  without  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's permission.  He  accordingly  visited  Heniy  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  with  his  usual  shrewd  policy,  Henry  did  not 
absolutely  either  refuse  or  grant  his  request,  but  rather  en- 
couraged him  in  the  undertaking  than  otherwise,  not  at  all 
sorry  that  the  way  should  be  prepared  for  his  own  meditated 
invasion  by  the  efforts  of  others,  but  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  permitting  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  acquire  that 
power  in  Lreland  whidi  he  aimed  at. 

Strongbow^  though  he  appeared  somewhat  doubtful  as  to 
Henry's  consent,  probably  thought  the  king's  hesitation  in 
this  matter  proceeded  merelv  from  the  intention  of  avowing 
him  if  he  succeeded,  and  aoandoning  him  if  he  failed;  and, 
confident  of  his  own  military  skill,  he  determined  to  go  on 
without  a  more  definite  acquiescence  being  pronounced  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  Hurrying  back  therefore  into  Wales, 
he  at  once  sent  over  to  Dermot  a  small  body  of  knights  and 
archers ;  and  proceeding  along  the  rest  of  theWelsh  sea-coast, 
he  gained  a  great  number  of  volunteers,  while  his  ofS^oers 
were  preparing  a  fleet  and  all  the  necessary  provisions  and 
arms  for  so  great  an  enterprise.  At  the  ena  of  a  few  weeks 
he  led  a  very  formidable,  host  to  Milford  Haven ;  but  just  as 
he  was  upon  the  very  point  of  setting  sail,  a  messei^r 
reached  him,  bearing  Henry's  most  positive  commands  that 
he  should  not  on  any  account  leave  the  kingdom.  Pembroke 
however,  had  gone  too  fieir  to  recede,  unless  compelled;  his 

*  In  regjurd  to  these  pdnts,  as  in  renrd  to  eyery  other  historical  fact,  there 
are  several  statements,  rarring  in  different  particnlars.  Some  writers  say  that 
Dermot  ^d  not  oommence  tne  war  before  the  arrival  of  Fitzstephen ;  and  others, 
that  Leuister  was  completely  recovered  previous  to  the  landine  of  fitzgerald.  ^  I 
have  followed  the  accounts  1  thmk  the  most  authentic,  and  chosen  the  narrative 
that  seems  to  me  most  probable. 
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honour  was  pledged  to.Dennot;  his  private  £9ri;uiie 
ruined ;  be  had  odUected  a  vast  number  of  men,  who  would 
require  to  be  indemnified  in  some  manner  for  their  expenseB 
axA  disappointment  if  he  abimdoned  the  enterprise ;  And  in 
despite  of  the  king's  own  ord^,  he  set  sail  with  an  arm  j  of 
about  twelve  hundred  men. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  all  the  eimloitB  that  he  peiv 
foErmed  previouft  to  Henry's  return  to  England.  Before  that 
effeak  took  place,  &e  earl  had  made  great  advances  towards 
a  conquest  of  the  country;  and  Henry,  while  still  in  iFranoe, 
evidently  fearing  that  Pembroke  would  gain  too  much  power 
to  remain  a  submissive  vassal  of  the  crown  of  England,  pub^ 
lished  a  mandate,  forbidding  all  his  subjects,  in  tfie  strictest 
tenns,  ftom  holdin|^  anv  trade  or  oommunicatiDn  with  Ire« 
land,  and  commanding  ail  who  had  invaded  that  country  to 
return,  on  pain  of  fomitinre  and  banishment.  :) 

This  was  a  terrible  stroke  upon  Pembroke^  who  lost  a 
mmiber  of  his  followers  and  every  hope  of  iresh  reinfaroe* 
ments  by  this  decree ;  and  he  immediately  s^it  messengers 
to  Henry,  offering  to  submit  all  that  he  had  acquired  to  ihf 
will  of  we  king.  To  drive  him  to  do  this  wk  certamly  one 
of  Henry's  objects ;  but  still  he  gave  the  earl  no  enc6ura0»- 
ment,  and  Pembroke  nuiin^uned  himself  unassisted,  until,  by 
the  death  of  Bermot  towards  the  end  of  1170,  he  became 
sovereign  of  Leinster,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  formeriy  ooiQ:^ 
duded  between  them.  He  continued  to.  struggle  on,  per^ 
forming  feats  of  valoiQ:>  and  generalship  scarcely  credibly 
during  the  early  part  of  1171;  but  in  the  interim  of  that 
year  be  received  intimatkm  that  Henry  had  arrived  in  Ibg* 
land,  and  had  prepared  a  large  army  in  order  to  eroas  the  sea 
himself,  and  add  Ireland  to  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  This 
waa  not  the  only  news,  however,  that  the  earl  received  from 
England;  for  the  wrai^  of  the  king  at  his  determined  cesistr 
anee  to  his  will,  had  shown  ibself  in  various  ways.  BJn 
English  estates  had  been  seized  and  confiscated  fi>r  his  high 
crimes,  and  F^oibroke,  wisely  advised,  hastened  over  to  isbtrSn 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  offended  sovereign.  .It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  Henry  could  be  induced  to  see  him ;  but 
the  earl  having  once  been  admitted,  humbled  himself  so  com*^ 
plelely,  and  sulmiitted  himself  and  the  whole  of  his  p^uies- 
sions  so  unreservedly  to  the  will  of  the  king,  that  Henry 
again  received  him  into  favour,  on  the  condition  of  his  giving 
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zxp  to  the  crown  the  citjr  of  Dublin,*  with  the  Buironnding 
.cantredB  or  hundreds,  and  alBO  his  fortified  leaports.  The 
jest  of  his  oonqnests  he  was  permitted  to  hold  by  homage  of 
the  Rigliwh  carown,  and  his  hereditary  estates  were  restored 
4x>him.  This  being  done, he proeeeded  with Heniy  to MStfcrd 
HsTen. 

With  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  and  forty  large  ships,  and  an 
army  contaimng  fiye  hundred  knights,  the  kii^  saQJed  for  Ire- 
Ian^  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Wateiford  on  the  18th  day 
of  October,  1171.  It  is  unnecessaiy  here  to  giye  anymore  thaa 
4ihe  mere  heads  of  the  king's  proceedings  inlreland,  for  he  met 
with  no  resistimoe,  and  tame  submission  awaited  him  whex^ 
ewsx  he  came.  Although  his  inyaaion  of  that  eoontrv  was 
cdx^ainlj  an  act  of  usurp^n,  it  must  be  aeknowledgea  &at 
liestrore  to  confer  the  oenefite  which  he  had  promised  in  Im 
spplication  to  Adrian  for  a  gr^  of  the  island.  IB'rom  the 
jnoment  of  his  ttrriyal  he  assumed  the  tone  of  a  peacemaker 
and  a  benefactor,  although  he  came  armed  with  power  ts 
force  such  as  were  unwil^Dg  to  be  persuaded. 

Hbnry  took  possession  of  Waterford  withoctt  resistances 
the  people  of  Wexford  willingly  surrendered  to  Inm;  th^ 
Erince  of  Desmond  came  and  did  homage,  ^ying  hosfasffes 
fixr  the  payment  of  a  tribute ;  and  ona  tour  wmch  he  made  by 
Xismore  and  Oashel,  a  number  of  other  princes  of  the  scMith 
of  Ireland  followed  this  example.  After  returning  {<m  % 
short  time  to  Waterford,  he  marched  to  Dublin,  and  there 
spait  the  winter,  receiving  Hxe  oatii  of  fealty  &om  all  the ' 
princes  of  the  north  of  Irdand,  with  the  excepticm  of  a  fefW 
ehkftains  in  Ulster. 

Boderic,  King  of  Connaught,  indeed,  the  most  powerful,  if 
not  the  predominant  king  of  all  Ireland,  submitted  ina  mxoB 
dignified  manner.  Instead  of  attending  the  court  of  tiieiur 
ysSer,  he  met  on  the  borders  of  Connaught  two  ambassadors 
from  SOeury,  and  entered  into  a  compact  with  them,  tibe  pav* 
tienlars  of  which  are  obscure.  We  are  assured  that  he  took 
thaoath  of  fealty  to  the  King  of  E]:^;hind,  and  agreed  topajlf 
tribute*  At  all  events,  he  made  such  submission  as  induced 
the  E^:^^h  monarch  to  re&ain  from  any  attack  upon  his 
territories. 

*  The  words  of  Wiffiam  of  Newbury  are:  "  Itaqne  extorrft  d  fMnoiwsixnam 
eiVitatem  I^^finum,  et  cetera  qusB  in  adqnisitione  potion  ▼idebantar,  parte  reseo 
reliqiia  cum  pidrimonio  suo  Mglico  integre  iUi  restituto,  jussit  esse  c^-*— ' —  " 
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In  a  synod  which  was  held  at  Gashel,  variotis  irregularities 
and  eyil  practices  in  ecclesiastical  matters  were  abolished ; 
and  either  there,  or  at  Lismore,  various  laws  were  enacted, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  upon  the  model  of  those  of 
England,  if  not  exactly  sunilar  to  them.  Thus  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Ireland  was  peaceful,  if  not  beneficial ;  but  it  was  too 
easily  executed  to  promise  any  great  stability ;  and  Henry 
would  in  all  probability  have  remamed  much  longer  in  that 
island,  to  give  greater  solidity  to  the  structure  of  his  power, 
had  he  not  received — after  an  interruption  of  mauy  months 
in  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  xhirope— <;ertain  intel- 
ligence that  the  legate  sent  by  Alexander  had  been  waiting 
for  him  long  in  Normandy,  threatening  him  with  all  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Church  for  his  apparent  contempt.  As  soon  as 
the  passage  was  open,  he  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  meet 
the  messengers  of  the  Pope.  Taking  such  measures  as  he 
thought  would  best  estabhsh  the  English  power  in  Ireland, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  counterbalance  the  great  influ- 
ence which  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  obtained  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  Leinster,  Henry  proceeded  to  Wearfbrd  to  embark, 
leaving  Hugh  de  Lacy,  as  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  to  retain  pos- 
Session  of  Dublin,  with  forty  knights  and  a  number  of  inferior 
soldiers.  He  gave  to  that  leajler  also  the  county  of  Meath 
as  a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  though  whence  he  derived  his 
right  to  bestow  such  a  territory,  which  was  then  in  possession 
of  a  native  Irish  prince,  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  he  sailed  from 
Wexford  on  the  17th  of  April,  1172,  and  landed  in  South 
Wales  on  the  very  same  day.  He  found  that  some  com- 
motions had  arisen  in  that  part  of  the  island  during  his 
absence,  but  they  seemed  of  no  very  great  importance ;  and 
after  a  hasty  effort  to  remedy  the  evil,  which  in  consequence 
of  an  unfortunate  accident  only  rendered  it  worse,  he  ap- 

Eointed  Bees  ap  Qryfiyth  Justiciary  of  South  Wales,  and 
^  astened  on  his  way  towards  Normandy.  The  Welsh  prince, 
it  would  appear,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  South  Wales 
belonged  by  hereditary  right,  accepted  without  hesitation  an 
office  which  he  imagined  would  strengthen  his  general  autho- 
rity, without  perceiving  that,  by  exercising  it  at  the  will  of 
Henry,  he  acmowledged  in  that  prince  a  more  intimate  right 
of  jurisdiction  than  even  that  against  which  he  had  so  often 
stnven. 
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Taking  his  son  Heniy  with  Lim,  the  Ein^  of  England  em- 
barked at  Portsmouth  for  Normandy,  and  unmediately  sent 
to  the  Cardinals  Albert  and  Theodebert,*  inquiring  at  what 
place  they  would  ^ye  him  a  meeting.  They  appointed  the 
convent  of  Savigm,  where  they  were  met  by  the  king  and  a 
numerous  court ;  but  it  would  appear,  that  the  demands  of 
the  legates  seemed  to  the  king  exorbitant,  for  they  them* 
selyes  state  ''  that  th^  could  not  altogether  agree  ;*'  and 
Hemy  departed  abruptly,  as  if  to  return  mto  England.  The 
next  day,  howeyer,  he  sent  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  and  two 
archdeacons  to  grant  what  they  had  required,  and  they  then 
joined  the  king  at  Avranches,  where  tne  conditions  agreed 
upon  were  embodied  in  a  proper  form,  Henry  swearing  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  that  he  had  not  ordered  the  death  of 
Becket,  and  that  it  was  done  both  without  his  will  and 
knowledge. 

The  i^des  to  which  the  king  agreed,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  absolution,  comprised  the  following  stipulations : — ^*  That 
within  a  year  from  the  approaching  feast  of  Pentecost,  Henry 
should  giye  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  maintain,  according 
to  the  computation  of  the  Enights  of  the  Temple,  two  hundred 
knights  for  the  defence  of  ztie  Hol^  Land  during  twelve 
montiis :  that  on  the  subseauent  Chnstmas-day,  Henry  him- 
self should  take  the  cross  for  three  years,  and  that  during 
the  succeeding  summer  he  should  go  to  the  lHj^lj  Land  in 
person,  unless  this  point  were  remitted  to  him  by  the  Pope 
or  any  of  his  CathoHc  successors.  However,  in  case  of  his 
going,  2y  wgent  necesnty^  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  it 
was  agreed  that  he  might  dday  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  for 
as  much  time  as  he  should  spend  in  that  expedition.  It  was 
moreover  stipulated  that  he  should  not  prevent  appeals  to 
the  Pope  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  made  in  good  faith,  without 
j&aud  or  evil  intention ;  nor  should  he  suffer  them  to  be  pre- 
vented. It  was  provided,  however,  that  if  any  one  about  to 
make  these  appeals,  should  be  suspected  by  him,  they  should 
give  security  that  they  did  not  seek  to  do  wrong  to  lum  or  to 
Sis  kingdom." 

The  most  important  of  these  articles  declared  that  he 
should  abrogate  those  customs  which  had  been  introduced  m 
hia  time  agidnst  the  churches  of  hie  territories^  and  should 

*  This  same  is  sometixnoi  written  Theodine,  NmetimeB  mi  above. 
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exaefe  tbem  no  more  fiom  the  bishops.*  Moreover,  it  was 
agreed  that  if  any  of  the  possessionB  of  the  church  of  Oaa- 
terbiuy  were  still  retained  he  should  give  them  np  in  foil, 
ezactlj  as  they  had  been  a  Tear  before  the  archbishop  left 
Snghoid ;  and  that  he  should  restore  all  the  possessions,  wttb 
his  peace  and  favour,  to  such  persons  of  both  sexes,  lajr  and 
dencal,  as  had  been  deprived  of  them  on  account  of  tm  late 
archbishop.  To  perform  all  tbis  the  king  took  an  oath,  and 
his  son  also  swore  to  abrogate  ihe  new  constitutions.  Bo& 
monarchs  also  pledged  themselves  never  to  recede  &om  Fqpe 
Alexander  and  bis  successora,  so  long  as  the  bishops  of  Bonn 
diould  treat  them  as  Christian  and  Catholic  kings. 

These  are  distinctly  the  t^ims  and  conditions  which  were 
proposed  by  the  legates,  and  accepted  b  j  Bemr ;  and  it  will 
oe  remarked,  that  Iherein  tiiere  is  not  one  word  in  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  anything  but  the  new  customs  which  had 
been  introduced  in  that  monarches  own  time.f  Now  the 
eenstitutions  of  Clarendon  had  been  declared  by  the  parHih 
ment  of  Endand,  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  the  barons  of  the 
kingdom,  to  be  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land,  and  Henry  had 
dways  maintained  that  they  were  the  same  whidi  had  been 
in  foree  in  the  time  of  his  grandfjErther,  Henry  the  Krst.  By 
this  agreement,  therefore,  he  gave  up  not  one  single  ipoint  of 
that  ^licy  to  whidi  he  had  invariably  adhered. 

Nei^er  Vfchoe  ibe  slightest  allusion  to  this  docusnent^ 
nor  in  any  of  tibiose  whidi  may  be  rdied  upon,  that  can 
afford  a  shadow  of  cause  fo(r  behevin^  that  Henry  engagedy 
as  a  condition  of  bis  recondlEation  with  the  Church,  to  per^ 
form  those  extraordinaiy  penanees  at  the  tomb  of  Becked 
which  have  so  generally  and  fiiisely  been  locdced  upon  as  an 

*  Ib  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  there  is  in  the  original  a  pronoun  kft  out, 
wluch  omission  renders  the  sense  donbtfhL  The  letter  says  simplj,  "sec  ab 
snaoops  ampins  ez^etis.'*  This  sasBBsto  haw  pqzaled  Lord  Lyttfefciiy^o  left 
fba  above  words  oat  m  his  translatinn. 

f  It  is  distinctly  stated,  in  the  lettor  of  the  cardinals  themselves,  and  In  all  the 
contemporazy  historians,  l  beKere  without  more  than  one  sjuseptioB,  that  tiw 
Mdy  enstoms  whidi  Hirary  promisfld  t»  aboHsh,  were  the  turn  cnstoms  winch  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Church  in  his  own  times.  Hoveden,  who  seems  from  thi 
wsy  in  which  he  describes  the  document,  to  have  seen  it,  if  not  to  hare  been 
poesent  when  the  act  took  place,  distincUy  marks,  that  tihiey  were  only  the  new 
eosftoms  iotrodnoed  in  his  own  time;  Qmnse  has  the  same  davse  distnwtlyi 
tad  Diwto^  who  wSa  present  at  teiy  many  of  the  ads  which  I  hare  detailed^ 
though  he  yaries  the  language,  keeps  the  meaning  quite  clear.  The  only  on^  who 
differs  from  this  account,  is  tne  Monk  AUmus,  who  represents  Henry  as  promising 
unresenredly  to  repeal  the  ewetitetiefls  of  darsadwL  • 
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aeb,  of  snbmissioii  to  Eome.  The  cardinals  assert^  indeed,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Arcbbisliop  of  Eavenna,  that  tlie  king  promised 
in  private  yarions  things  that  were  not  expressly  put  down ; 
but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  they  were  matters  of  very 
grottt  imporfcanee,  for  had  they  been  so,  the  eardinals  would 
not  li87e  failed  to  ensure  the  performance  thereof^  by  exact- 
ing  an  oath  from  the  king  to  that^  efi^ct.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledsed,  howeyer,  that  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  &ct, 
tiuMt  t&e  legates  should  not  require  at  the  hands  of  tiie  king 
tixe  punishment  of  the  murderers  of  the  archbishop.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  marvel,  indeed,  that  the  King  of  England 
did  not  punish  them  in  the  very  first  instance ;  nor  is  the 
account  given  of  his  motives  by  William  of  Newbury  at  ail 
sotia&ctory  to  me.  That  writer  says,  that  Henry  was  afraid 
d  hemg  blamed  for  whatever  course  he  pursued.  Many 
would  TO  found  to  say  if  he  spared  the  assassins  that  he  had 
eocoujaged  the  commission  of  the  crime ;  and  if  he  punished 
them,  it  would  be  said  that  he  first  instigated  them  to  do  it, 
tsd  then  smote  them  for  the  act,  makmg  himself  doubly 
guilty.  But  that  Henry  should  suffer  the  straightforward 
ooorse  of  justice  to  be  perverted,  from  the  fear  of  any  such 
oaosore,  is  not  at  all  to  be  reconciled  to  the  other  ^arts  of 
his  ohuncter.  He  had  marched  with  an  army  to  punish  less 
offences ;  and  the  |rQat  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Becket  was 
Iii8:per8ever3ng  mamtenance  of  the  grand  rule,  that  no  class 
of  men  whatsoever  should  escape  punishment  for  crime. 

It  would  certainly  appear  very  extraordinary  also,  that  the 
punishment  of  the  mnrderers  should  form  no  part  of  the 
aolemm  conditians  exacted  by  the  le^tes;  for  though  their 
holy  fonetiouB  prevented  then*  requirpig  blood  as  an  aton&* 
ment,  yet  the  Church  of  Eome  has  never  wanted  means  of 
QKoaoBig  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  sword  to  £Edl 
xmm  its  enemies ;  and  they  might  at  all  events  have  stipxdated 
imat  the  four  ktughts  who  committed  this  foul  deed  should 
be  sent  to  BcHne  to  submit  to  the  correction  of  the  supreme 
nmt£ff«  They  were  indeed  so  sent  by  Henry  himself^  but 
tnat  he  should  send  them  formed  no  part  of  his  agreement 
with  the  cardinals.  The  Pope  dealt  as  leniently  with  the 
actual  murderers  as  he  did  with  the  king,  and  merely  en- 
joined them  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  do  penance  for 
tlieir  great  offence.  TlnB  they  did,  we  are  told,  witii  much 
devotion  and  remarse;  4ind  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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three  years  after  Becket's  assassmation  only  one  out  of  the 
four  Burvired, 

Some  obscurity  exists  in  regard  to  the  further  proceedings 
of  Henry  with  the  legates,  nor  can  I  reconcile  all  the  facts  as 
stated  by  contemporaries,  with  the  account  of  Lord  Lytileton. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  agreement  was  signed  at 
Avranches,  and  sworn  to  by  the  king,*  on  the  27th 
of  September;  at  which  period  his  son  Henry  was  with 
him;  and  yet  we  find  that  in  the  preceding  month,  the 
young  Hag  was  once  more  crowned,  together  with  his 
wife,  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester.  Strange  to  say,  after 
all  the  dissensions  which  had  taken  place  on  account  of  the 
coronation  of  the  same  prince  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  ceremony  was  on  this  occasion  performed  by  the  Arch- 
bicdiop  of  Bouen,  a  foreign  prelate.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  see  of  Ganterbuiy  was  now  vacant,  and 
likely  to  be  so  for  some  time,  while  the  TCing  of  Prance 
pressed  eagerly  for  the  coronation  of  his  daughter,  and  the 
young  king  himself,  from  motives  which  will  be  explained 
hereiSter,  was  anxious  to  render  his  recognition  as  king  by 
the  people  of  England  as  solemn  as  possible.  If  the  young 
king  did  indeed  accompany  his  father  to  Prance,  as  is  gene* 
rally  stated,  he  must  have  returned  to  England  very  speedily, 
and  after  his  coronation  have  rejoined  Henry  in  ]N  ormandy ; 
in  which  case  the  negotiations  concerning  the  absolution  of 
the  king  must  have  oeen  much  longer,  and  probably  more 
difficulty  than  the  legates  thought  fit  to  state  in  their  epistle 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Bavenna ;  which  supposition  is  borne 
out  by  the  account  of  Diceto,t  and  by  the  tune  which  elapsed 
between  their  meeting  Henry  at  Avranches,  and  the  con« 
elusion  of  the  afiair. 

As  soon  as  he  had  witnessed  the  absolution  of  his  father, 
the  youn^  king  hastened  back  to  England,  with  his  wife ; 
and  whether  Henry  the  Second  had  become  by  this  time 
somewhat  jealous  of  his  son's  favour  with  a  great  number  of 
the  English  barons,  or  whether  he  wished  to  gratify  the  King 
of  France,  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  a  very  short 

«  Hoveden  ^ves  the  date  so  predaelj,  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  be  was  correct 
as  to  the  day  on  which  the  oath  was  taken  by  Henxy,  and  the  agreement  signed : 
but  the  legates,  in  their  letter,  declare  that  they  were  met  by  Henry  at  AvrancheB 
on  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter. 

t  He  says,  **  Post  longoi  tandem  et  immensos  trsetatns." 
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time  after  his  landing  in  England,  the  prince  was  sent  for 
once  more  into  Normandy,  and,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1172,  agun  passed  the  seas,  all  contemporary  writers  say, 
most  unwillingly.  He  was  sent  immediately,  however,  with 
the  young  queen,  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  France ;  but  a 
certain  degree  of  imeasiness  is  evident  at  ^lis  time  in  Henry's 
conduct,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  had  remarked 
something  in  the  demeanour  of  his  son  which  gave  him  cause 
for  apprehension. 

Be&re  the  end  of  the  year,  the  English  monarch  summoned 
the  yoimg  king  from  the  court  of  Louis ;  and  he  might  very 
well  have  cause  for  suspicion,  though  that  cause  was  not 
sufficient  to  justify  him  m  taking  any  measure  of  precaution 
more  vigorous  than  that  of  separating  his  son  from  evil  coun- 
sellors. That  the  TCing  of  France  was  such,  Henry  had  soon 
reason  to  know ;  for  scarcely  had  the  prince  rejoined  him  in 
Normandy,  when  he  demanded  that  he  should  be  put  in  im- 
mediate possession  of  either  Normandy,  England,  or  Anjou. 
For  this  demand  there  might  indeed  be  some  excuse,  for  it 
seems  to  me  perfectly  certain  that  Henry  had  promised  the 
absolute  possession  of  some  part  of  his  territories  to  his 
eldest  son  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  that  although  he  did  not  yield  that  possession 
at  the  time  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place,  it  was  under- 
stood that  it  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  union  of  the 
prince  and  the  princess  was  consummated.  He  had  also 
defined  what  that  territory  was  to  be,  and  had  distinctly 
promised  the  county  of  Anjou,  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  King  of  France,  so  that  for  refusing  that  province 
there  could  scarcely  be  anv  reasonable  excuse ;  for  the  youn^ 
prince  was  by  this  time  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  well  justified 
in  demanding  that  which  his  father  had  engaged  to  give, 
being  now  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Henry,  however,  dis- 
tinctly refused  to  accede  to  his  request,*  and  leaving  his 
eldest  son  in  Normandy,  proceeded  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Anjou. 

All  was  now  apparently  calm  around  the  King  of  England; 
allied  by  the  closest  ties  with  the  French  monarch,  possesring 
an  immense  extent  of  territory,  which  displayed  at  this  time 
a  general  spirit  of  submission  and  desure  of  tranquillitv, 
triumphant  in  arms,  and  successful  in  negotiation,  he  could 
*  Gerraao  taja  that  Heniy  refused  indignantly. 

VOL.  I.  q 
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look  aroimd  liim  Aod  saj  that  all  was  peace.  The  dightr 
moTemonite  thattocdc  place  in  Aqmlnmeaad  i&WafeBy  ^mne 
not  such  as  to  create  any  alam ;  the  Conat.  o£  Toulonae. 
hiinaelf  was  preparing  to  nuike  salnoaiBBion  im  &  peaeeaUe 
manaer;  and  a  toiesgB  prince,  wkoee  aUiaoeowaer  likely  to 
extend  the  isdhieoee  o£  Bemj  into  Halj  itsrif,  was  treaiijfg 
widi  the  English  king  Jbr  as  msioB  between  RinoehJkibn 
and  his  only  child. 

The  sole  cause  for  serious  uneasiness  whieh  had  afflicted 
'Eesay  daring  the-  antnam  of  1172,  waa  now  likely  to*  be 
done  away,  hy  the  electuxa  of  sneh  a  snceessorto  Secket  as 
would  insmrer  a  peaceM  state  oi  eedbsiaaticaLaffidiFs.  B  is 
true  the  spirit  of  the  turbulent  pidlate  had  sovriTed  hrnuii^,. 
and  stiU  dwelt  amongst  the  Bioiiks  c^  CantobinT.  Thejpniir 
Odohad  shown  the  same  haughty  and  iatnictab&  disposriaon, 
and  insisted  vpon  a  free  election,  eadearouriasg,  waAet  tiiat: 
name,,  to  confine  the-  choice  of  an.  archbishop  to  the  monks 
alone,  exduding  the  Totes  of  the  bishops  of  the  provinoo,  and 
the  recommendation,  of  the  king.  In  Tain  Heniy  atten^itod 
to  mofo  bitty  by  means  unworthy  of  a  monarch  to  em|Aay. 
He  resisted  flattery  and  entreaties^  bribes  and  eommaatds ; 
although  the  person  whom  Heniy  soogbt  to  raise  to  tine 
arehiepiscopal  dfignity,  namely,  the  Bishop  Bayeux,  waa  in 
erery  respect  unexceptionable.  At  lengthy  however,  it  was 
azranged  thafc  tho  monks  should  choose  three  persons,  the 
election  of  one  of  whom  was  to  be  made  by  the  biahopat  and 
ratified  bythe king.  This waa  accordm^y doneinlFebnuiry, 
1173,  and  ihd  names  being  sikbmitted  to  Biehaird  de  Lney, 
the  king's  grand  justiciary,  he  summoned  the  bishops,  and 
in  the  end  tiie  abbot  of  Beck  in  Noimaoidy  waa  ricHeted, 
wiith  the  coosent  and  approbation  of  H^ory.  The  maitor 
did  not  terminate  herej.  howeyer,  but  remained  In  agxttttdoii 
for  some  months  beyond  the  period  to  whidli  I  haye  caaetiei 
the  other  events  of  Hemr's  reign ;.  but  it  may  be  as  weU  to 
pursue  tids  subject  to  a  dose,  in  order  thait  I  may  termnafte 
the  history  of  the  contest  between  Henry  and  the  sea  of 
Gamterbuiy,  aa  far  as  the  actual  evente  are  ceneemed;  for 
the  eonsequenees  of  that  contest  were  pvotraotod  into  ages 
beyond,  and  affected  both  England  and  Ersnee  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  John  and  Philip  Augustus,  if  not  even  to  a 
tus  more  rembto  period. 


penoa 
Beck, 


The  abbot  of  Beck,  though  in  every  respect  agreeable  to 
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the  King  of  England,  possessed  tbose  happiest  of  all  mental 
gifts,  kaniiHty  of  spirit^  aaid  modiera^n  of  desire,  and  refusing" 
the  yaat  wealth  and  Ingh  dignity  offered  htm,,  eoidd  be  pse** 
vailed  npon  by  no  entreaties  whatsoever  to  accept  t&ye  nutre 
and  the  palL  This  rendered  another  election  neeeasaty^  and 
the  ptior  Odo  now  showed  himself  moreturbuiteQili  tiban  ever. 
He  tried  by  every  means  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  any 
influence.  He  wrangled,  disputed,  and  even  disgusted  tilie 
more  wise  and  tranquil  members  of  his  own  convent,  l^  his 
intractable  temper.  At  length,  howefver,  it  was  deteraiined 
to  send  over  two  deputies  to  the  king,  in  order  to  ascertain 
his  views  and  wishes.  One  of  these  depubiea  was  Bichard, 
THrior  of  Dover,  a  man  not  of  the  most  profbimd  eruditioii, 
but  stiU  re^keetable  in  point  of  learning,  moderate,  virtuoijs, 
and  prudent.  The  deputies  &iled  to  ohtain  any  satis&ctory 
answer  &om  the  king  ^  and  Henry,  having  narrowly  soru- 
tioised,  it  wouM  seem,  the  character  and  dem£ffinour  of  the 
prior  of  Dover,  gave  secret  orders  to  those  who  remained  iu 
authority  in  En^and,  to  take  such  measures  as  would  cause 
the  election  to  Sll  upon  him.  This  was  managed  with  great 
skill ;  the  bishops<  co-operated  with  the  king,  the  numks  were 
rdeased  to  choose  one  of  their  own  order,,  and  Bichard  of 
Dover  was  accordingly  elected  towards  the  middle  of  1178. 
His  consecration,  however,  was  suspended  for  many  months, 
in  consequence  of  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  young 
King  Henry,  who  by  this  tune  was  at  enmity  with  his  father, 
and  appealed  to  the  Pope  against  the  election  o£  the  prior 
of  Dover.  Biehard  accordingly  was  obliged  to  travel  into 
Italy,  to  sustain  his  own  cause  before  the  pontiff.  Alexander, 
however,^  confirmed  his  electkm,  confeinng  upon  him  the 
legatine  power  in  England ;  and  thus  Henry  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  at  the  head  of  the  English  Church  a  prelate 
who  was  inclmed  to  resist  rather  than  to  promote  the  exor- 
bitant demands  which  Socket  had  taught  ^e  English  clergy 
to  put  forth. 

Thus,  as  I  have  said,  the  aspect  of  all  thinga  was  favour- 
able to  Henry  towards  the  end  of  1172  aaid  the  beginning  of 
1173,  so  far  at  least  as  external  appearances  went.  Had  he, 
however,  been  allowed  to  see  below  the  sur&ce,  he  would 
have  met  with  one  of  the  most  painful  instances  of  the 
hoUowness  of  apparent  prosperity  that  the  eyes  of  man  ever 
encountered ;  &r  at  that  very  moment  he  stoed^  as  it  were, 

q2 
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above  a  covered  volcano,  and  the  earthquake  which  was  to 
rend  the  ground  beneath  his  feet  and  pour  forth  the  fiery 
stream  of  civil  warfare  upon  him,  was  already  trembling 
below  him. 

Though  the  king  might  not  know  his  danger,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  general  feeling  throughout  his  dominions,  that  this 
tranquillity  was  not  to  last.  Men  began  to  observe  portents, 
and  to  draw  evil  auguries — almost  always  a  sign  that  there 
exists  some  more  rational  cause  for  anticipating  disaster — 
and  we  have  contemporary  records  of  many  marvels  and  con- 
vulsions in  the  physical  world.  Tremendous  thunder  was 
heard  simultaneously,  in  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  in 
the  midst  of  winter.  Terrible  floods  of  water  ravaged  various 
districts;  earthquakes  were  reported  from  distant  regions, 
and  the  city  of  Catania  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  one 
of  those  awful  visitations.  Amongst  the  events,  in  which  the 
eye  of  superstition  saw  the  foreshadowing  of  coming  evils, 
was  the  appearance  of  the  aurora  borealis,  which  is  as 
beautifully  and  accurately  described  by  an  author  of  that  age 
as  it  ever  has  been  since.*  It  was  probably  this  phenomenon 
which  gave  rise  to  a  report  mentioned  by  the  good  monk  of 
Mailros,  that  various  persons  in  England  had  seen  the  sea  on 
fire. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  season  seems  to  have  been  very  tem- 
pestuous, and  also  very  unhealthy ;  but  neither  distance  nor 
weather  offered  any  impediment  to  the  incessant  activity  of 
the  English  king.  So  rapid  were  all  his  movements,  that 
when  he  came  from  Ireland  through  England  into  Erance, 
Louis,  on  bein^  informed  of  his  arrival,  exclaimed  in  a  peevish 
tone,  "  This  kmg,  now  in  Ireland,  now  in  England,  now  in 

*  The  words  of  Genrase  are  as  follows :  "  Idas  Febraarii  apmruit  in  coelo  signuni 
mirabile  nocte  plnsquam  media.  Nam  mbor  quidam  Tiaebatnr  in  aere  inter 
orientem  et  occidentom  in  parte  aqnilonali.  Badii  antem  lUbi  per  transyersnm 
ruboris  illins  erant,  qui  nunc  graciles  in  modom  lancearom,  nunc  vero  lati  in 
modnm  tabnlarom.  et  nunc  hie  nunc  ibi  quasi  k  terra  surstim  in  coelum  erectL 
Erant  pnsdicti  raaii  candidi  ut  radii  solis  cum  densisshnam  penetrant  nubem. 
Subsecutus  est  splendor  lucidns  aurorse  similis  sestivse  cum  in  diem  ckre  lucescit ; 
postremo  dramssmia  nubes  subnigra  m  eodem  climate  quasi  k  terra  elevata  est, 
qu»  diem^  ilium  paulatim  succrescens  obumbravit.**  The  extreme  accuracy  of 
this  description,  when  compared  with  the  wild  and  absurd  accounta  of  similar 
phenomena  by  many  of  the  monks  of  that  day,  of  which  I  have  given  a  specimen 
m  the  description  of  the  storm  at  Scarborough,  fiords  reason  to  repose  with  con- 
siderable  confidence  upon  the  narrative  of  Gervase  in  other  particulars ;  especially 
when  we  find  that  the  prejudices  of  his  order  do  not  lead  him  to  conceal  the 
errors  of  the  clergy. 
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Normandy,  must  fly,  rather  than  riie  or  sail."  The  winter 
was  scarcely  jpast,  when  he  sent  for  his  son  to  Join  him  at 
Chinon  in  Anjou,  where  he  had  remained  with  Eleanor  his 
queen ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  younger  Henrv,  the  whole 
court  set  out  immediately  for  Mont  Eerrand  in  Auvergne,  at 
which  place  the  King  of  England  had  appointed  to  meet  the 
Count  of  Maurienne  and  Savoy,  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  and 
many  other  nobles,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  betrothing 
John,  the  king's  youngest  son,  to  the  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Maxaieime,  and  of  terminating  amicably  with  the  Lord  of 
Toulouse  the  differences  which  had  arisen  from  the  claims  of 
Henry  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  district. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  middle  of  Eebruory,  and 
was  the  most  splendid  that  ever  was  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Besides  the  personages  we  have  mentioned,  the  Sang 
of  Arragon,  and  the  Count  of  Yienne,  each  with  a  large  train^ 
were  present ;  and  the  King  of  England  displaved  all  the 
imposing  parade  of  royalty,  which  his  vast  wealth  and  pos* 
sessions  enabled  him  to  call  forth  when  he  thought  fit,  although 
he  was  naturally  simple  in  his  own  habits,  and  an  enemy  to 
ostentation.  The  marriage  between  Prince  John  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Maurienne  had  been  already  agreed 
upon,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  settled  but  the  aowry  of 
the  princess  and  the  appanage  of  the  prince.  The  count,  who, 
it  seems,  entertained  no  expectation  whatsoever  of  having 
male  issue,  now  settled  the  whole  of  his  dominions  upon  his 
daughter,  in  case  of  his  death  without  a  son ;  and  also  agreed 
that,  even  if  an  heir  were  granted  to  him,  a  large  and  im- 
portant part  of  his  territories  should  descend  as  the  portion 
of  the  bride.  It  was  also  arranged  that,  if  the  princess 
should  die  before  the  marriage  could  be  consummated,  John 
was  to  wed  her  younger  sister ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
future  bride  was  entrusted  to  the  somewhat  dangerous  guar- 
dianship of  Henry  the  Second.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
territories  were  expressly  stipulated  as  the  appanage  of  John, 
or  that  anything  was  given  as  an  equivalent  for  this  vast 
heritage,  except  a  few  thousand  marks  of  silver.  The  treaty 
was  sworn  to  on  both  parts,  and  at  the  time  the  alliance 
seemed  to  afford  universal  satisfaction. 

The  differences  between  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  Henry 
were  terminated  amicably,  that  prince  agreeing  to  do  homage 
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to  tiae  Counts  of  Foitou,*  flaring  his  duty  to  the  King  of 
Franoe ;  but  Bicbard  not  baling  acoompamed  his  fatber  to 
the  meeting  at  Mont  Perrand,  tbe  act  of  homa^  was  put  off 
for  some  weeks.  The  count  appears,  howeyer,  to  hsYe 
attached  himself  Bmeeirelj  to  Senry  for  the  tiime,  so  mudi  «o 
indeed  as  to  give  him  the  first  distinct  inibnnation  that  •enl 
was  plotlaog  agwost  him  in  the  household  of  his  eldest  son. 
Aner  some  time  spent  in  festivity  and  joy,  the  King  of 

Sland  and  his  court  separated  from  the  other  princes  who 
assembled  at  Mont  Ferrand,  and  took  their  way  towards 
LiBK)geB.  In  that  city — ^wheie  it  would  appear  that  Bicbard 
then  was — ^the  Count  of  Toulouse  prosented  himself,  and  did 
homage  to  the  Ebglish  prince  and  to  his  fskher  as  Counts  of 
Foitou,  promising  to  serve  at  their  summons  for  forty  days 
St  his  own  expense,  and  losiger  upon  a  reasonable  payment. 
He  also  agreed  to  give  for  Toulouse  and  its  appuitensnces, 
each  year,  a  hundred  marks  of  ^v«r,  or  ten  war  norses,  eaeh 
of  tl»3  value  of  ten  marks. 

At  LimogeB  the  King  of  England  was  again  visited  by  the 
Count  of  Maurienne  and  Savoy,  who,  <m  this  occasion— it 
WKraM  seem  for  the  first  time — inquired  what  territorial  poa- 
vessicmB  tilie  King  of  England  intended  to  give  to  his  ma. 
John  on  his  marriage.  Henry  replied,  that  he  would  give 
him  l^'oaetles  of  Loudun,  Chman,  and  MHraibd;  but  on  1Mb 
hm^  announced  to  the  younger  Henry,  he  objected,  and 
positively  refused  to  consent  that  siieh  an  engagement  should 
be  entered  into.  In  consequence  of  ihis  oienaive  conduct, 
Henry,  following,  it  is  suj^wsed,  the  suggestion  of  ttie  Count 
usi  Toulouse,  removed  £rom  the  househdd  of  his  son  several 
'oi  that  princes  chief  officers,  and  especially  a  young  noble- 

*  Lord  LyttletoB,  foUowing  the  accoant  of  DicetoVod  others,  and  also  Bom 
Vaisette  m  his  History  of  Languedoc,  declares  that  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  proinised  to  do  homage  amd  ftudal  service  to  the 
VnkBB  «f  Aqniteixbe.  This,  however,  is  not  ezaotly  correct,  the  acooost  cf 
Horedem  being  much  more  accurate.  That  wrifcer  says,  that  he  agreed  to  do 
liomage  to  the  Counts  of  Poitou ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Toulouse  did 
not  hold  of  Aquitaine,  but  of  Poiton.  The  account  of  Dom  Vaisette,  mdeed,  is 
ahegether  inaccarati^  and  <mtf  shows  what  absurdities  can  be  -eommitted  in 
history  bj  not  attendmg  to  dates.  He  represents  Henzy  and  Eleanor  as  going  to 
Limoges  m  the  midst  of  the  quarrels  between  the  King  of  England  and  his  son 
Heniy.  He  pkces  this  in  1172,  and  makes  Henry  at  that  thne  and  ^ace  SBpoa^ 
«f  dwduohy  «f  Afoitaiiie  in  favour  <if  Bichard,  and  about  the  same  time  arsange 
.the  marriage  of  Geo£BrejL  his  third  son,  with  Constance  of  Britanny.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  ten  the  reader,  that  not  one  word  of  all  this  is  accurate. 
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inKit  oamed  Asculfue  de  St.  Hdkiie^  but  this  step^  ioa^d 
of  dimimshmg  the  evil,  only  served  to  bring  4Ui^  iiesiitaticm 
in  tiie  mind  of  the  yoimg  Mag  to  iui«iid. 

Leaving  Limogee^  juid  tftking  his  son  with  hii%  suirounded 
closely  by  his  own  flerwita^  Hemy  again  turned  his  steps 
towards  JTonnandy ;  but  ere  he  had  gone  &Cj,  the  prinoe  con- 
trived to  escape  the  vieilanoe  <9f  time  who  were  watching 
luxa,  4md  moiuiitiiig  has  horse  by  nighty  fled  with  all  speed  to 
theeourt  of  tiielSngof  Etanoa.  He  first  directed  his  steps 
towards  Alen^n,  and  thence  to  Ai^entan;  but  then,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Oaen»  as  was  prob&ly  his  first  intuition,  he 
tunied  from,  his  coarse^  and  traversing  a  wild  and  hilly  part 
«if  the  eountry,  made  the  besk  (^  his  way  to  Chartres.  From 
^soane  contemporsay  accountSy  it  would  seem  that  he  was  ao- 
com^kanied  vy  several  of  his  principal  officeiCB,  who,  on  dis- 
covering his  intenition  of  proceeding  into  the  territories  of 
the  Kmg  of  France,  leil^  him,  and  returned  to  Heoxy. 
.Amongst  tiiese  was  Btchard  de  Barren  who  broug^  back  to 
hifi  ikilier  the  young  king's  great  aeaL  Hienry  &e  Second, 
in  the  mean  while,  pursued  Im  son  as  far  as  Alen^on,  where 
he  paased  and  ule^  probably  deceived  by  the  first  direction 
of  the  prince's  fiight  towards  Argentan,  and  believing  that  it 
was  not  his  intenS&on  to  quit  his  father's  dominions.  On  the 
i&lloiwing  morning,  however,  he  was  informed  of  the  new 
-direction  in  which  the  young  king  had  turned  his  steps^  and 
iwmediafcely  divining  me  extent  of  the  evil,  he  mounted  his 
iiorse,  and  with  that  extraordinarv  activi^  whidi  distin- 
giushed  him,  rode  from  fortress  to  fortress,  fcJlowed  only  by 
a  few  attendants.  Changing  his  horse  continually,  he  reached 
the  castle  of  Gtisora,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Norman  Yexin, 
towards  dusk.  The  distance  is  immense ;  but  in  the  course 
of  this  journey,  he  had  visited,  we  are  assured,  all  his  frontier 
&rtee6ses,  had  put  the  governors  on  their  guard,  and  taken 
measures  lor  increasing  their  fbroes,  and  for  sup^^ying  them 
with  all  that  was  necessary  to  meet  those  hostilitaes  whibh  he 
now  saw  wene  about  to  commence.  Grisors  he  took  jparticular 
pains  to  provide  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  resistance  in 
case  of  assault;  And  at  the  same  time,  he  wrote  letters  in 
haste  to  the  governors  of  all  tovms  Idiroughout  his  conti- 
nental dominions,  as  weU  as  to  his  chief  officers  in  England, 
g  to  them  the  event  whidi  had  taken  place,  and  re- 
;  them  of  their  duiiy  to  fdrengthen  and  defend,  to  the 
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utmost  of  their  power,  the  strong  places  he  had  committed 
to  their  chaige. 

These  necessary  precautions  instantly  presented  them- 
selves  to  his  mind,  and  were  executed  without  any  loss  of' 
time ;  but  Heniy  did  noi^  neglect  those  means  which  he 
thought  might  prove  effectual  to  recal  his  misguided  son  to 
his  duty.  The  servants  and  attendants  who  had  abandoned 
him  in  his  flight,  were  sent  back  to  him  by  the  king,  together 
with  his  baggage,  arms,  horses,  and  silver  plato ;  and  at  the 
same  tinie  he  despatched  the  Archbishop  of  Bouen  and  the 
Bishop  of  Lisieux  to  remonstrate  with  Louis  upon  the  coun- 
tenance and  protection  he  afforded  to  a  son,  in  opposition  to 
his  father.  He  caused,  however,  the  youn^  Queen  Margaret 
to  be  detained,  which  seemed  greatly  to  irritate  both  her  hus- 
band and  her  father;  though  they  could  not  expect  that  the 
King  of  England  would  give  up  the  only  hostage  that  he 
had,  and  especially  when  that  hostage  was  one,  who  as  long 
as  she  remained  m  his  hands,  afforded  the  greatest  induce- 
ment for  her  husband  to  return  to  his  duty,  and  for  her  father 
to  abstain  from  unjust  violence. 

It  was  only  after  the  monarch  had  arrived  at  Bouen,  how- 
ever, that  he  discovered  how  far-spread  and  deep-Ldd  was 
that  conspiracy,  of  which  the  flight  of  Henry  the  younger 
was  the  first  overt  act.  Where  Henry  had  left  the  Queen 
Eleanor,  I  do  not  distinctly  know,  but  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  either  at  Limoges  or  Chinon,  with  her  two 
sons,  QeoSrej  and  Bichard.  iK^jm  a  letter,  however,  pre- 
served amongst  those  of  Peter  of  Blois,  we  learn  that  Henry 
commanded  her  to  join  him  immediately  in  Normandy,  and 
that  she  neglected  or  refused  to  do  so.  Tidings  were  speedily 
after  brought  to  Henry  that  his  two  sons,  Geoffrey  and 
Bichard,  were  both  deeply  implicated  in  the  plot  against 
him,  and  this  intelligence  was  rapidly  confirmed  by  the  flight 
of  both  those  princes  to  join  their  brother  at  the  court  of 
Erafice.  About  the  same  time,  Henry  caused  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bouen  to  write  to  his  wife,  threatening  her  with 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  if  she  did  not  return  to  her  hus- 
band without  farther  delay ;  and  he  neglected  not  to  have 
her  strictly  watehed,  probably  anticipating  the  step  which 
she  was  about  to  take. 

Eleanor,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  secret  instigator  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  English  princes,  it  is  probable,  intended, 
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from  the  firsi^  to  follow  them  to  the  court  of  her  former  hus- 
band; and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  she  only 
remained  behind,  either  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  es- 
caping, or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  last  touch  to  the 
conspuracy  against  Henry.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the 
monarch  was  now  fully  aware  of  the  part  that  she  had 
played,  she  determined  to  make  a  desperate  effort  for  escape, 
disguised  in  men's  clothes.  She  was  taken,  however,  in  the 
act,  and  committed  by  her  indignant  husband  to  strict  im- 
priilonment. 

The  enmity  of  Henry's  sons  might  well  surprise  that  mo- 
narch, for  he  was  a  fona  and  affectionate  parent ;  but  that  he 
should  have  excited  the  most  rancorous  animosiiy  in  the 
bosom  of  Eleanor,  could  be  no  matter  of  wonder  to  one  who 
knew  her  so  weU  as  he  did.  The  depravity  of  his  morals  and 
his  incessant  incontinence  affected  but  littie  his  people,  but 
they  were  a  daily  insult  to  his  wife  on  a  point  where  vanity 
and  passion  were  both  involved.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  she  should  entertain  deep  feelings  of  resentment  towards 
her  husband,  and  that  she  should  try  to  make  her  children 
participate  in  her  sentiments,  in  order  that  by  their  means 
she  might  work  out  her  own  vengeance.  Though  she  had 
certainly  vast  opportunities  of  effecting  this  purpose,  it  is 
dear  that  she  would  not  have  been  successful  in  so  Wh  a 
degree,  had  not  the  young  princes  themselves,  andthend[>Ies 
who  supported  them,  lately  learned  to  regard  the  king  in  a 
different  point  of  view  from  that  in  which  he  had  appeared 
in  the  first  prosperous  years  of  his  reign.  Th^  had  now 
seen  him  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  struggle  with  an  adver- 
sary whose  whole  power  was  derived  from  superstition  alone ; 
they  had  seen  him  menaced  with  impunily,  alarmed  and  a^- 
tated  by  the  threats  of  Borne,  in  some  degree  vanquished  in 
the  conflict,  and  alternately  excited  into  violent  ana  unkingly 
passion  by  the  insolent  daring  of  a  former  servant,  and 
plunged  into  profound  dejection  and  exorbitant  abasement, 
by  the  consequence  of  the  veiy  words  to  which  his  passion 
save  utterance.  Besides  all  this,  the  letters  of  Becket  and 
his  partisans  were  current  throughout  Europe,  and  in  almost 
all  of  these  the  King  of  England  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
reprobation  and  contempt.  The  murdered  archbishop  and 
his  supporters  had  represented  him  continually  as  cunning, 
but  not  wise,  violent,  but  not  Sim^  less  powerM  than  he 
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aeemed  to  be,  tad  to  be  driveii  xather  tliggrfenreiL  His 
reputafcioii,  in  diort,  Ltd  «uffered  in  a  lanMoataUe  degree, 
&om  Ids  quuRicoessM  contest  with  the  primate ;  iad  &ose 
«yen  who  hated  Bedcet  reprobated  his  condud;  and  opposed 
his  liews,  had  iiequiied  m  watdiing  the  oonflict  bet^voen 
hiin  and  the  king,  a  certain  degree  of  adiairation  for  his 
Jfimuiess,  connage,  and  andaunted  Tesolutkm,  for  his  .h%h 
talents  and  oomniarwiing  mind ;  whale  towards  Henry  they 
had  lost  much  of  that  rever^ice  and  awe  which  Ihey  had  en* 
tertained  so  long  as  they  had  beheld  him  pursuing  in  nuin- 
tairupted  pcospaity  a  wise  course  of  internal  administvation, 
and  ualdiig  a  ¥igoix»i8  {Krogress  in  e«iierra.1  aggrandiseonent. 
In  short,  it  w<Kild  appear,  tiiat  had  it  not  been  for  ihe 
(Straggle  wiA  Be(^et,  the  revolt  of  Henry's  Bozis,  if  it  had 
taken  place,  would  have  been  far  less  formidable  than  it 
preyed ;  and  I  have  no  earthly  dofibt,  that  upon  1^  minds 
of  die  monarch's  sons  the  in£ue(ace  of  their  mother  would 
have  beesi  exerted  witii  much  less  effect,  if  their  re^^ect  for 
Ibeir  father  had  not  been  in  the  first  instaiHse  diminished  by 
that  course  of  events  which  have  been  related  in  the  poe- 
•ceding  pages.  This,  we  may  weU  suppose,  was  more  espe- 
eudly  the  case  with  Sichar<{,  whose  bold,  fearless,  and  evien 
rash  diaracter,  prompted  him  to  despise  the  aim  of  ecdesias- 
tioal  power,  and  in  the  course  of  \mose  life  we  shall  often 
ha^e  occaaion  to  see  the  contempt  which  he  had  acquired  in 
eaiiy  life  for  monks  and  priests,  oreaking  out  in  ac(^£ng  jests 
and  bittar  sarcasms.  His  mind,  of  all  oliiers,  was  one  to 
lose  all  resect  for  diose  whom  he  saw  subdued  by  anything 
hsA  physieaal  ^oroe ;  and  with  him  Eleanor's  evil  counsels 
were  undoui^tedly  retired  effectual  by  the  impressions  he 
imi  received  regardiz^  his  father's  cha2racter.  A  new  epodh, 
liowever,  now  opens  in  his  existence — an  epoch  which  besan 
with  rebellion  against  his  father  and  his  king,  and  endied 
"with  the  usual  vain  regrets  which  follow  great  ciimes,  when 
their  ocunaequaoces  are  past  recaL 

Ulien  Prince  Eichard,  afterwards  King  of  England,  £rst 
•entered  upon  the  busy  scene  of  life,  by  :flying  from  the  oourt 
of  his  &ther,  and  taking  part  widi  two  of  his  brothers  in  their 
xeb^coi,  he  had  not  yet  completed  his  sixteenth  year;  but 
was  even  then  robust,  powerful,  and  active  in  body,  and 
^haugjity,  bold,  and  decided  in  dMracter.  The  &roenees»  ^ 
weli/ias  the  strangi^  and  coujcage  of  the  lion,  showed  itself  41ft 
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a  yeiy  early  age ;  thougli  be  pur&ued  *with  all  the  eagerness 
of  kis  natnicre  those  softer  ants  idadcli  were  calculated  to 
mitigate  his  faairsher  qaaLities,  In  regard  to  bis  earlj  ednca- 
turn,  we  have  but  few  miaute  partdcob^.  It  was  undoubtedly 
siieb  as  was  thesi  tusuaSlj  given  to  the  sons  of  nobles  and 
prinoee;  but,  i3&  all  probability,  his  &.ther  Heniy,  who  was 
well  versed  in  polite  literature  himself,  took  pains  to  a;ffbrd 
hia  sons  as  con^lete  a  knowledge  of  letters  as  was  to  be  ob- 
tained in  thooe  days.  We  know,  indeed,  l^at  Sichard,  though 
inferior  to  his  father  in  leaxiuztg,  was  simerior,  in  that  respect, 
to  most  of  the  princes  of  his  time  ;  his  K>ndness  for  music  and 
skni  in  poetry,  are  atte^^by  contempovasries ;  and  those  two 
arts  formed  the  relaxatiodi  of  his  idle  nours,  said  his  consola- 
tion  in  sorrow  and  captivity. 

In  all  the  sports  and  exercises  of  ohivalry,  Sichard  was  pre* 
eminent;  and  to  obtain  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  he 
had  acq^d^ed,  not  only  great  dexterily  and  activity  of  body 
was  necessary,  but  long  and  early  training.  The  cultivation 
of  tiiose  eorpc^real  poiv^ers  which  were  required  to  obtain  great 
military  jrenown  in  those  days,  was  indeed  a  natural  conse- 
quen^oe  of  the  feudal  system;  and  the  diivah*ous  education 
which  every  baron  bestowed  upon  his  son  in  l^e  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centime,  forms  so  curious  and  cl^UActeristae  a 
point  in  the  history  of  that  age,  that  I  must  dwell  upon  it 
here,  in  order  to  show,  in  soiae  degree,  the  (^ciplme  which 
Richard  had  already  gone  through  before  he  quitted  the 
court  of  his  father. 

Tiil  the  yorung  noble  had  entered  the  seventh  year  dF  his 
sage,  he  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  left  to  the  care  aovi  govern- 
ment of  w(mien.  The  nurse,  the  mother,  and  her  atteandants 
taught,  during  thai;  period,  all  that  <he  infant  mind  was 
tsapable  of  receiving,  gave  the  first  notions  of  religion,  and 
first  bade  the  young  heart  aspire  to  honour  and  reaiown.  At 
eeven  years  of  age,  from  those  tender  hands  which  had 
smoothed  the  pillow  of  his  infancy,  the  boy  was  taken  and 
consigned  to  the  rougher  charge  xi  men,  who  immediate^ 
fbegan  to  prepaiw  him  for  the  me  of  danger,  toil,  and  stri& 
that  he  was  to  undergo.  His  first  station  was  usually  as 
page ;  and  I  cannot  discover  that  there  was  any  difference  in 
^hd  trealanent  and  oceupatbns  of  the  sons  of  the  highest 
noblemen  white  in  this  capacity  and  that  of  the  joutns  of 
in&oior  sank,  who  were  admitted  to  aid  in  the  task.    In 
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king's  courts,  indeed,  the  former  were  sometimes  styled 
"  children  of  honour ;"  but  still  the  page  served  his  master  at 
table,  fi^ave  him  the  wine-cup,  held  up  the  basin  in  which  he 
washed  before  dinner,  and  rendered  to  him  a  thousand  other 
offices  of  the  same  kind.  The  services  of  the  page,  however, 
were  amply  repaid  by  the  instruction  he  received,  not  only  in 
military  exercises,  but  in  demeanour,  in  conduct,  and  in 
religion.  We  find  from  Joinville,  who  was  himself  educated 
by  St.  Louis,  that  the  great  and  good  king  to  whom  he  at- 
tached himself  through  life,  took  ii^ite  pleasure  in  exercis- 
ing the  minds  of  the  young  men  at  his  court,  in  making  them 
discuss  Tarious  questions  thrown  out  at  random,  in  aiding 
their  judgment,  and  directing  their  views  aright.  Indeed, 
nothing  can  give  us  a  better  or  a  more  pleasing  view  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  princes  of  that  day,  in  those  cases  where 
it  was  governed  by  virtue  and  vdsdom,  than  the  picture 
afforded  us  of  the  court  of  St.  Louis  by  the  good  Seneschal 
of  Champagne. 

The  houses  of  all  the  great  nobility,  more  especially  in 
France,  were  in  fact  schools  for  chivalrous  education.  The 
castle  of  each  lord  was  open  for  the  reception  of  the  sons  of 
all  his  friends  and  relations;  and  we  are  assured  that  it 
would  have  been  considered  a  great  want  of  courtesy  in  any 
baron  to  refuse  admission  to  the  son  of  a  noble  friend  into  his 
household  as  a  page.  Thus  the  number  of  these  youths  in 
every  large  family  was  very  great ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  in  dmost  all  cases,  parents,  diffident  of  their  own 
resolution  and  firmness,  entrusted  the  care  of  their  sons  be- 
tween seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  to  any  llistinguished 
person,  upon  whom  they  had  claims  either  by  friendship  or 
by  blood.  The  more  celebrated  was  the  knight  or  warrior, 
the  more  eagerly  was  his  protection  and  instoiction  sought 
for  the  youth  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends;  and  though  his 
reputation  might  thus  sometimes  produce  a  severe  tax  upon 
him,  yet  many  great  objects  were  gained  by  attaching  to  his 
family  and  person  a  number  of  youths  growing  up  to  man- 
hood, eager  for  military  glory,  and  imbued  with  the  principles 
which  he  himself  had  instilled. 

The  children  of  kings  and  sovereign  princes  indeed  were 
generally,  though  not  always,  educated  in  their  own  court ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Henry  had  in  view  to  pay  the  highest 
and  most  gratifying  compliment  that  he  could  offer  to  Louis 
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ICing  of  France,  when  lie  promised,  some  years  before  the 
period  of  which  we  now  speak,  to  send  his  son  Eichard  to  be 
educated  at  the  court  of  Prance.  That  he  ever  intended  to 
keep  that  promise,  I  do  not  believe,  inasmuch  as  many  con- 
siderations withheld  a  king  from  yielding  to  a  custom  which 
might  be  most  beneficial  to  the  son  of  a  vassal,  but  must  have 

E roved  most  dai^erous  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign  prince.  In 
is  own  court,  Bichard  could  obtain  more  military  know- 
ledge than  at  that  of  France ;  and  however  much  it  might  be 
Henry's  policy  to  link  the  interests  of  Louis  with  his  own  by 
the  bonds  of  alliance,  it  was  quite  contrary  to  all  the  dictates 
of  wisdom  and  foresight  to  suffer  the  mind  of  his  son  to  im- 
bibe the  maxims  of  a  rival  and  often  inimical  country. 

Almost  all  the  sports  of  the  youth  of  that  day,  as  mr  as  can 
be  discovered,  were  of  a  military  character ;  and  we  find  that 
shooting  with  a  bow,  playing  with  the  cudgels  and  back- 
sword, the  casting  heavy  weights,  climbing,  leaping,  riding, 
swimming,  and  other  exercises  of  the  kind,  were  commenced 
.  at  a  very  early  period,  and  giaduallv  developed  the  powers  of 
body,  and  strengthened  the  limbs,  oetween  the  age  at  which 
the  boy  was  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  women,  and  that  at 
which  he  was  first  allowed  to  gird  to  his  side  the  sword  of 
manhood.  During  the  period  of  their  service  as  page,  how- 
ever, the  youths  remained  much  with  the  women  of  the 
family,  whose  task  it  was  still  to  instruct  them  in  many 
things,  though  their  power  over  them  was  at  an  end.  The 
course  of  teaching,  'indeed,  was  somewhat  changed;  for 
though  religion  formed  one  of  the  branches  of  education 
which  was  entrusted  to  the  ladies  of  the  familv,  another  sub- 
ject  of  instruction,  which  in  those  days  might  well  deserve 
the  name  of  a  science,  was  love. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  with  what  natural  dexterity, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  society  as  it  advances  adopts  those 
measures  best  calculated  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  state  from 
which  it  is  emerging.  From  the  licentious  brutality  of  the 
early  ages  of  feudidism  arose  the  wonderful  institution  of 
chivalry;  and  the  rude  profession  of  arms,  the  constant 
presence  of  battle  and  danger,  the  frequent  exposure  of  in- 
nocence and  weakness  to  violence  and  wrong,  gave  birth  to  a 
system  which  placed  the  feebler  portion  of  human  nature 
under  the  strong  protecting  arm  of  opinion,  by  attaching  the 
idea  of  honour  to  courtesy  and  love.    Man  felt  the  necessity 
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of  some  humaiiismff  and  softening  power,  and  loye  was  tiie 
first  agent  to  whionne  could  apply.  But  to  vender  this  agent 
effectiud,  it  became  necessary  to  subtleise  and  refine  those 
feelings,  which  in  a  harsh  and  barbarous  state  might  bat 
have  giTen  additional  fierceness  to  the  character  of  the  times. 
Thus  lore  was  itsdf  softened  and  purified  in  the  first  instance, 
in  order  to  soften  and  purify  the  minds  of  those  who  adopted 
it  as  a  part  of  their  calling  and  profession ;  and  passion, 
hidden  tender  Tarious  disguises,  led  into  the  human  heart  all 
tiie  sweet  charities  and  bland  amenities  of  life.  It  is  true, 
that  in  verr  many  instances,  at  all  periods,  and  with  a 
lamentable  frequency  at  an  aft^  period,  the  purer  spirit  was 
forgotten,  and  the  coarser  threw  off  her  disguise,  or  only 
us^  it  to  adorn  vice  and  licentiousness.  But  the  diiyalrous 
loye  as  then  taught  was  pure  and  high,  howeyer  the  passions 
of  man  might  mislead  him  in  following  it.  Nothmg  could  be 
too  mystical,  nothing  could  be  too  subtle  or  high-toned  for 
that  loye  which  the  young  aspirant  to  chiyalrpr  was  taught  to 
feel  for  the  lady  whom  he  selected  as  the  object  of  his  deyo- 
tion ;  and  it  was  wisely  arranged,  that  the  course  of  syste- 
matic instruction  which  he  receiyed  in  so  ddicate  a  sdence 
should  be  giyen  at  an  age  when  passion  could  not  mingle 
with  the  lessons ;  thus  ensuring  that  the  ideas  which  he  first 
receiyed  of  such  attachments  should  be  those  which  were  best 
calculated  to  purify,  to  elevate,  aiwi  to  refine. 

We  must  recollect,  as  Lord  Lytldeton  says  in  (me  of  the 
finest  parts  of  his  work,  that  these  things  ''  had  then  a  real 
ezffitence.  The  gallantry ^of  the  knights  to  the  ladies,  which 
had  an  air  of  deyotion ;  their  presenting  them  with  the  prizes 
they  had  won  in  their  tournaments,  and  eyen  with  the  pri- 
soners they  had  taken  in  war ;  their  deliyering  of  captiyes, 
especially  of  the  feir  sex,  from  castles  where  they  were  yio- 
lently  detained  and  injuriously  treated ;  their  pursuing  assas- 
fans  or  robbers,  to  punish  or  destroy  them,  without  fom»  of 
laws ;  and  their  obliging  lords  of  castles  to  abolish  eyil  cus« 
toms  which  they  had  caused  to  be  observed  in  their  districts 
or  manors ;  all  these  things,  which  are  feigned  of  knights  in 
the  !EVench  and  Spanish  romances,  were  c^n  done  in  real 
Hfe,  and  arose  out  of  the  principles  of  knighthood  itsdf,  the 
disorders  of  the  feudal  gov^fnment,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
times.'* 

Such  also  was  the  ease  in  regard  to  the  regular  instruc- 


tions  ia  love  given  to  the  sods  of  BoUe  fiunilies^  while  in  the 
eozidition  of  page ;  and  that  love  was,  in  all  tbcuw  leBsona^  uot 
mtixnabekf  combzoed  with  the  thonghts  of  r^igion^  of  honour^, 
of  gloFjv  and  of  eieT^hisff  that  Buen  were  toldto  veni»ftte  or 
to  eovet,  ^at  those  ideas  beeame  inseparable  in  the  after  I]& 
of  the  Tovths  who  reosEved  them.  The  coDKmim  expieasiona 
of  tiiedajeveai,  icrevecend  as  the j  often  are,  showstrikin^y 
iJiat  this  was  the  ease.  Sodi  were  the  tmns,  '^  Honour  to* 
€bd  aaoA  the  ladbs,"  '^  for  the  love  of  Heaven  and  his  ladv,*' 
sod  many  othonr  whieh  it  ia  nnnecessarf  to  mention.  Thoa 
wonan^s  ccMrporeal  weakness  was  placed  nmder  the  diiield  of 
opinion,  and  the  eourtesT*  which  was  inculcated  as  a  duty  to« 
wards  all  ladies  was  very  readily  ezt^ided  to  many  transac;* 
iione  between  man  and  man. 

Besides  the  task  of  showing  himself  dexterous,  graceful,, 
ao^  prompt  in  serving  his  Icrd,  the  page  was  inetru^ed  how 
to  receive  with  civililT  and  politeness  the  guests  who  visited  * 
the  dwelhng  in  whicn  he  had  himself  been  received.  To 
them  he  was  bound  to  display  ever^  sort  of  reverence,  to 
att^id  to  their  wants  and  wishes,  to  listen  to  their  eonversfr^ 
tion  with  resect,  and  to  obey  their  commands  with  gladness. 

&mit  was  m  some  degree  the  tnuniog  of  a  youth  till  he 
arrived  at  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but  then  came  a  period  at. 
which  BK>re  laborioos  exercises  sueceeded,  and  the  advance 
from  pi^  to  sqnire  was  marked  by  a  ceremony  which  haa 
been  very  £Feqnen%  confounded  wilsh  the  dubbing  of  a 
kmght.  I  am  radiker  inclined  to  beUeve,  indeed,  that  m  very 
many  iDstances,  espeeially  in  the  case  of  pincesy  the  two 
eeremomes  wore  united.  But  nevartheless,  it  is  indisputably 
iiroved  by  Sta  Falir|re  and  othersy  that  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
DindiDg  on  the  military  girdle,  and  receiving  the  sword  from 
the  altar,  was  a  distinct  ceremony  from  the  dnblHng.*  PreviiHM 
to  tisis  period  of  fife,.  Idie  pa^  was  only  permitted  to  wear  a 

*  TBb-  mnteke-  ixukEb  bj  Hbst  writers  who  hwTB  oonfinDidKl'  tibMe  two  eerano- 
aiiefr--ai  nosteke  into-whicJi  Br. Mt^kbimself  kas  fmHen-^ias  led  to  tho  gvaatart 
ooioftisioii.  The  enly  occasioDaon  which  we  caa  be  sure  that  knighthood  was  really 
conferred  at  a  very  early  a^,  that  is  to  say,  prerions  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seveateen,  »  w^ere  the^  anaeiit  historian  who  mentioiis  it  -mm  aon»  term  wiadi 
vteoBa  tkat  th»  act  of  dx^biBg  took  place,  or  (in  those  cases  when  royal  peg?* 
saoams  were  canoeoied  as  the  recipients)  when  other  records  prore  that  an  aid  . 
was  levied  by  the  soyere^  at  that  time  for  the  making- his  son  a  bught ;  other-  ' 

wise  th»  words,  **  te  ^nre  or  t»  rec«i?e  tike  militaij  belt,"  dbss  not  wuh  any  eov         \ 
taiiity  ioq^y  ^  wmnutoy  ef  mafciD^  &  knight. 
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short  dagger;  but  at  fourteen,  in  general,  he  was  led  by  his 
parents  to  the  altar,  on  which  was  laid  a  sword.  This  was 
taken  off  by  a  priest,  and  was  girded  on  with  prayers  and 
exhortations  in  regard  to  its  use ;  and  in  general,  festivities 
and  rejoicings  succeeded.  After  this,  gradually  increasing 
in  point  of  duration  and  severity,  came  the  more  robust  exer- 
cises; bearing  heavy  weights,  running  immense  distances, 
enduring  every  sort  of  fatigue,  springing  on  a  horse  armed 
at  all  pieces,  without  putting  a  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  even 
leaping  on  the  shoulders  oi  a  man  on  horseback,  with  no 
other  aid  than  a  grasp  of  one  arm,  were  amongst  the  per- 
formances of  the  aspirants  to  chivalry.  Besides  these  feats, 
we  read  of  others  in  the  historians  of  those  days,  requiring 
equal  strength  and  exertion,  such  as  mounting  by  means  of 
the  arms  alone  the  lower  side  of  a  long  ladder,  casting  com- 
plete summersets  in  heavy  armour,  and  dimbing  up  between 
*two  walls  at  a  small  distance  apart,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
hands  and  feet  onlv.  Casting  lances  to  great  distances,  and 
striking  heavy  balls  of  wood  with  large  rackets  or  malls, 
were  amongst  the  amusements  of  the  youths  of  Europe  at 
that  perioc^  besides  that  regular  practice  in  the  use  of  all 
weapons  which  daily  took  place.  Almost  all  of  their  sports 
and  pastimes  indeed  were  of  a  military  character.  That 
which  was  called  the  Chicane,  and  which  was  practised  in 
several  parts  of  Ranee  within  the  last  century,  together  with 
dancing,  chess,  and  some  few  games  of  chance,  were  the  only 
exceptions,  I  believe;  and  indeed  the  chicane,  which  con- 
sisted in  following  a  heavy  wooden  ball,  and  beating  it  with 
malls  beyond  certain  limits  defended  by  another  parfy,  might 
well  be  considered  a  military  sport,  as  well  as  hunting  and 
hawking,  from  the  dangers  and  accidents  which  continually 
occurred  in  such  amusements. 

Though  the  tournament,  the  joust,  and  the  passage  of  arms 
did  not  admit  of  any  but  experienced  and  mature  cavaliers, 
yet  there  were  many  other  military  pastimes  of  the  day,  in 
which  the  more  youthM  nobility  could  take  part,  and  practise 
against  each  other  a  mimic  warfare.  Amongst  these  was  the 
game  of  the  Quintaine,  which  consisted  in  running  with  a 
lance,  or  sword,  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  at  a  wooden 
figure,  representing  the  upper  part  of  a  man's  body.^  Tins 
was  impaled  upon  a  strong  post,  on  which  it  turned  with  the 
slightest  touch ;  and  both  arms  of  the  figure  being  extended, 
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a  lance  or  long  sword  was  found  in  one  hand,  and  sometimes 
a  shield  or  another  pole  in  the  other.  As  in  all  tournaments 
and  other  chiyahrous  sports,  it  was  held  unfair  to  strike  an 
adyersary  anywhere  but  on  the  chest  or  helmet,  the  great 
object  in  the  game  of  the  Quintaine  was  so  to  direct  the  lance 
or  sword  with  which  the  player  attacked  his  wooden  adyeiv 
sary,  as  to  touch  the  figure  directly  in  the  middle ;  but  if  the 
lucHess  cayalier  chanced  to  miss  his  mark,  and  strike  too 
much  to  the  right  or  left,  the  automaton  instantly  took  yen- 
geance  of  his  awkwardness  by  whirling  round  in  consequence 
of  the  yery  blow  he  gaye  it,  and  striUng  him  yiolently  with 
the  weapons  it  carried  in  either  hand. 

The  !Behour  was  simply  another  military  sport,  and  con* 
sisted  in  the  attack  of  a  small  fortress,  or  redoubt,  by  one 
party,  and  its  defence  by  others ;  and,  as  in  all  these  amuse* 
ments  many  accidents  occurred,  and  some  peril  was  encoun« 
tered,  strength  and  hardihood  were  acquired,  and  a  Enow* 
ledge  of  danger,  and  acquaintance  with  paiu,  were  gained, 
not  unaccompanied  by  contempt  of  risk  and  habit  of  en* 
'  durance. 

The  station  which  the  young  nobleman  now  filled  was 
that  of  squire,  or  ecuyer ;  and  this  rank,  like  that  of  page, 
had  in  itself  yarious  grades  or  classes  in  the  courts  of  soye* 
reigns  and  the  houses  of  the  great  nobility.  The  military 
denomination  of  eyery  young  noble  under  the  rank  of  knight 
was  squire,  and  it  was  only  in  the  houses  of  the  lords  to  whom 
they  were  attached,  that  the  distinction  between  one  class 
and  another  began.  Into  a  lengthened  account  of  these  dis* 
tinctions  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  enter;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  of  course  the  squire  of  honour  was  the  highest  grade, 
which  was  probably  conferred  more  in  consequence  of  the 
rank  of  the  person,  than  of  any  course  of  seryices.  I  do  not 
belieye  that  any  but  men  of  noble  birth  were  reputed  squires, 
although  we  find  them  performing  many  sorts  of  seryice, 
which  in  after  days  were  considered  menial ;  such  as  leading 
the  horses  of  their  lords,  carrying  their  lances,  shields,  and 
casques,  and  other  offices  of  a  character  eyen  seryile.  The 
part  which  the  squires  took  in  general  battles  and  occasional 
combats,  is  differently  stated  by  different  authors.  Ste. 
Falaye  seems  to  belieye  that  in  general  engagements  the 
squires  were  forbidden  to  take  part  in  the  actual  combat, 
or  at  all  eyents  were  commanded  to  hold  themselyes  entirely 
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<m  the  defensire.  But  this  is  proved  b^  bo  many  accounts 
to  be  incorrect,  that  it  cannot  oe  sustained  for  a  moment. 
Theie  axe  many  hundreds  of  instances  on  record  in  every  old 
chronicler  and  historian,  of  squires,  in  the  prime  and  flowery 
days  of  chivalry,  not  only  taking  pait  in  the  battle,  but  of 
flenlang  hand  to  hand  with,  oveorcoming,  and  slaying  the 
adverse  kmghts.  If  any  proof  were  necessary,  it  woidd  be 
afforded  by  the  famous  battle  of  the  Thirty,  where  the  greater 
part  of  those  raaployed  on  both  sides  had  never  attained  Hie 
honour  of  knighthood.  I  am  indicted  to  believe,  however, 
tiiat  Ste.  Palaye  was  only  misled  by  a  few  occasional  &ctB 
into  laying  down  as  a  general  rule  what  took  pUice  in  par- 
licidar  cases.  It  seems  to  me  probable  i^at  iM  squires  of 
1^  body,  or  squires  of  honour  of  any  particular  lord  or 
knight^  were  commanded,  as  Ste.  Palaye  sa^,  to  pay  parti* 
eular  attention  to  all  the  movements  of  their  lord,  and  to 
follow,  assist,  and  defend  him,  without  regarding  tiie  progress 
of  the  geqpLeral  battle,  or  taking  any  part  therein ;  ancC  indeed, 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the 
famous  Audley  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  whose  four  squires 
followed  him  through  the  field,  and  bore  him  ftom  it  when 
he  could  no  longer  strike  a  blow. 

Besides  their  military  exercises,  the  squires  in  the  courts 
and  houses  of  th^  lorcfs,  made  daily  progress  in  the  sofl^r 
arts  €i(  lifo.  Each  castle  in  England,  after  the  troublous 
tUtys  ai  Stephen  were  over,  and  when  chivalry  began  to 
assume  its  nulder  form,  became  a  school  of  courtesy,  and  we 
find  l^at  all  the  more  distinguished  nobles  soon  learned  to 
ndue  themselves  upon  their  reputation  for  politeness  and 
urbanity,  their  hospitality,  generosity,  and  munificence,  as 
much  as  upon  their  valour,  power,  and  conduct.  The  unez- 
tanguished  barbarism  of  the  age  remained  but  Httle  softened 
in  the  heart  of  man,  and  broke  out  in  tiie  most  violent, 
brutal,  and  sanguinary  acts,  when  passions  were  excited  and 
the  blood  hot,  while  the  progress  of  society  in  civilisation 
displayed  itself  in  external  things,  and  in  the  daily  inters 
course  of  life:  as  the  summer  sunshine  brightens  the  colours 
and  enriches  the  nspect  of  the  peach,  long  before  the  firuit 
loses  its  wint^  hardness,  or  obtains  tte  sweetness  of  a 
mstiaer  season.  Thus  iFroissart  describes  the  court  of  the 
Count  of  Eoix,  m  which  nevertheless  many  a  terrible  deed 
was  done,  as  filled  with  knights  and  squires  of  honour,  re« 
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oemng  all  oomero  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  exerting 
tiiemaelTes  in  eyery  respect  to  entertain  the  guests,  and  to 
make  their  days  pass  in  comfort  and  pleasure.  Here,  too, 
tiie  lessons  of  loye  which  had  been  taught  before,  were  prac- 
tised and  repeated ;  and  though,  but  too  often,  nature  and 
paacdon  changed  the  refined  into  the  coarse,  yet,  in  yery 
many  insiancos,  the  higher  principles  predominated,  and  at 
all  ey^Qts  they  tended  to  soften  a  licentiousness  which  would 
iiaye  existed  probably  to  a  siiU  greater  extent,  and  certainly 
in  a  much  more  brutal  and  degrading  form,  if  they  had  neyer 
been  called  fordi;  while  in  the  end  they  undoubtedly 
purified  and  deyated  feelings  that  no  one  could  wish  de- 
staroyed.  Society  seemed  spontaneously  to  make  an  efibrt^ 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  combine  the  highest  militaiy 
qualities  with  the  most  polished  manners ;  and  though  the 
task  was  a  difScolt  one  to  accomplish  at  taij  time,  perhaps  an 
impossible  one  to  accomplish  at  the  period  of  which  we 
apei^,  yet  the  e&ct  of  that  effiurt  has  been  permanent,  and 
ia  Btili  &it  throu^out  Europe. 

It  was  while  in  the  midst  of  tiiat  chiyalrous  education, 
which  was  the  principal  means  employed  to  produce  such 
results,  that  Ei^ard,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  fled  to  the  court  of 
ibe  King  of  IVance,  witii  the  open  purpose  of  taking  arms 
aeain^  &a  father.  We  cannot  doubt,  irom  all  the  accounts 
mdch  have  been  receiyed,  that  Henry,  though  setting  an 
example  of  constant  actiyity,  and  of  a  fondniess  for  those 
^orts  and  exercises  that  pr^Mred  the  body  for  military 
fiitigues,  was,  in  other  respects,  an  oyer-indulgent  parent. 
QRiis,  perhaps,  might  haye  some  effect  upon  the  character  of 
Eidiard,  deyeloping  all  tiiat  fiery  eagerness  and  impatience  of 
control,  which  formed  prominent  and  dangerous  traits  botii 
in  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  were  perhaps  still  more 
conspicuous  in  himself.  Henry,  indeed,  was  furious  when 
disappointed  or  offended,  almost  to  a  pitch  of  insanity ;  and 
the  accounts  giyen  of  his  intemperate  language,  fierce  and 
cxtrayagont  gestures,  of  his  casting  himself  down  upon  the 
ground,  gnawing  the  coyerings  of  his  bed,  and  other  wild 
acts  of  passion,  giye  us  a  yeiy  lamentable  picture  of  human 
weakness ;  but  he  was  cautioua  in  acting,  liiough  always 
prompt  in  preparation.  Eichard,  on  the  contrary,  though 
we  are  told  that  his  looks  were  generally  menacing  when 
opposed  or  contiadicted,  was  eyen  more  xash  and  prompt  in 

b2 
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^ion  than  in  words.  A  blasphemous  oath, .  or  bitter  jest, 
was  generally  followed  instantly  bj  some  wild  and  bnlliimt, 
but  surprising  act  of  revenge,  or  else  his  anger  was  suffered 
to  evaporate  in  those  few  words,  and  the  matter  was  for» 
gotten.  His  father's  indulgence,  however,  doubtless  in- 
creased the  impetuosity  of  his  character ;  and  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  court  of  France,  freed  from  all  control, 
honoured,  courted,  caressed,  and  taught  to  believe  his  wildest 
pretensions  just,  and  the  restraint  which  Ins  &ther  still  strove 
to  hold  over  him  cruel  and  tyrannical,  all  the  evil  points  in 
his  character  must  have  gained  a  still  greater  ascendancy, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  and  superior  influence  of  his 
elder  brother  Henry,  and  the  tenderness  of  affection  with 
which  all  the  nobles  of  France  seem  to  have  regarded  GeofiBrey^ 
the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  English  king. 

Of  his  elder  brother,  Eichard  very  soon  conceived  a  degree 
of  jealousy,  the  effects  of  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  here« 
after ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  first  seeds  were  early  sown 
at  the  court  of  France,  where  the  young  Henry  was  treated 
in  everv  respect  as  King  of  England,  and  everything  was 
done  which  could  flatter  ms  vanity  or  increase  his  inordmate 
pride.  His  conduct,  however,  in  the  dangerous  and  dijQScult 
circumstances  wherein  he  had  placed  himself,  showed  vast 
inferiority  of  mind,  when  compared  with  that  of  his  flither  at 
the  same  early  age.  Some  wrong,  it  is  true,  might  have 
been  done  him  by  that  father  in  refrising  him  the  possession 
of  that  power  and  wealth  which  he  had  been  taught  to  expect ; 
and,  had  he  wisely  limited  his  desires  and  efforts  to  produce 
a  change  in  this  particular  point,  his  rebellion  might  have 
terminated  with  less  disgrace  to  his  understanding,  if  not  with 
honour  to  his  heart.  !micouraged,  however,  by  the  King  ol 
France,  he  now  showed  a  determination  of  waging  war 
against  his  father  till  he  had  obtained.possession  of  authority 
which  he  had  not  the  slightest  ri^ht  to  claim  during  hia 
parent's  lifetime,  and  dominions  which  he  could  only  acquire 
by  usurpation.  These  pretensions,  and  the  haughtiness  with 
which  he  urged  them,  the  adulation  which  he  received  in  the 
court  of  Louis,  and  the  use  that  he  made  of  his  assumed 
authority,  were  all  calculated  to  produce  angry  feelings  in 
the  mind  of  his  brother  Eichard ;  but  at  the  same  time  a 
thousand  motives  might  prevent  the  latter  prince  from  aban* 
doning  the  party  he  had  once  espoused,  and  from  returning 
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to  the  parent  against  whom  he  had  taken  arms.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ideas  which  had  been  instilled  into  him  hj  his 
mother,  for  whom  his  affection  appears  to  have  been  tender, 
unviuTing,  and  sincere,  caused  mm  to  view  all  his  father's 
acts  in  an  eyil  light.  In  the  next  place,  the  ordinary  feeling 
of  shame,  especully  acting  upon  a  young  and  inexperienced 
mind,  taught  him  to  shrink  from  seeking  a  parent  to  whom 
he  had  violated  his  duty ;  and  in  the  third  place,  he  was  in- 
Yolved  in  a  vast  and  extensive  conspiracy,  comprising  some  of 
the  first  and  most  infiuential  persons  m  his  mther's  insular 
and  continental  dominions.  These  persons  he  could  not 
abandon  without  reproach,  and  according  to  the  maxims  of 
society,  without  dishonour ;  and  therefore,  we  find  him  con- 
tinuing in  arms  against  his  king  and  his  parent,  although  the 
whole  attention  of  the  court  of  France  was  paid  to  his  elder 
brother,  whom  he  seems  neither  to  have  lovea  nor  reverenced. 
The  younger  Henry,  indeed,  appears  to  have  possessed  very 
many  qualities  which  were  calculated  to  inspire  jealousy  in 
the  breast  of  his  brother  Bichard.  Though  he  was  evidently 
weak  in  character,  and  though  various  touts  will  show  that 
he  was  vain  and  luku^hty,  yet  he  was  remarkably  handsome 
in  person,  p^erfiil  in  body,  skilful  and  renowned  in  all 
martial  excises,  and  wonderfully  popular  in  his  manners. 
Perhaps  no  prince  was  ever  more  generally  loved  than  the 
young  king  by  the  great  bod^  of  his  inferiors ;  and  it  is  only 
from  some  small  touts,  which  those  who  praise  him  most 
have  conveyed  to  us,  together  with  the  weak  and  criminal 
acts  by  which  he  signalised  his  rebellion  against  his  father, 
that  we  are  taught  to  believe  he  would  have  been,  had  he 
lived,  one  of  the  worst  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  English 
throne. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  provided,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
security  of  his  Norman  frontier,  than,  aa  we  have  before 
said,  he  sent  fiEuthful  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Prance, 
both  to  discover  the  intentions  of  his  revolted  children  and  of 
the  monarch  who  supported  them,  and  to  labour  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  some  terms  by  which  the  storm  of  war 
might  be  averted.  His  envoys  were  two  venerable  and  re- 
spectable prelates,  the  old  Archbishop  of  Eouen  and  the 
Bishop  of  Xiisieux.  Neither  their  sacred  character,  however, 
nor  the  justice  of  the  cause  they  came  to  advocate,  nor  a 
sense  of  piety,  could  induce  the  King  of  France  to  treat  the 
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mxAsBsnAoiB  of  Heirry  with  deoent  respect ;  aand  loos  reply^to 
their  greeting  on  being  admitted  to  Ids  court  was — if  wet 
xnaj  tnwt  William  of  Newfoiay — equally  unwoitlLy  ef  a 
m(mardi>  a  father,  a  Chriatiany  or  a  maoa  <tt  sense.  He  ftrst; 
demanded  who  sent  them  with  such  messages  aa  tiboee  whidi 
thej  deliTMied  {  Thej  replied,  with  some  astoniBhrnent^  tiiat 
it  was  the  King  of  England. 

"That  is  false/'  replied  Look,  pointing  to  the  jounger 
Henij ;  "here  is  the  King  of  Engliand, — ^he  never  sent  70a 
to  me ;"  and  he  then  went  on  to  contend  that  Hemy  the 
Second  had  resigned  the  throne  to  hia  sen,  when  he  caused 
him  to  he  crown^,  although  he  himself  well  knew  how  little 
tfasit  act  confeised  any  rm.  sor^^igntjr,  hj  tibe  customa,  of 
tibe  Terj  jpeofgle  ofet  wmch  he  reigned. 

The  biflhope,  however^  stiQ  pnisued  their  cAjeet.  They 
eoEhorted  Louis  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  wsr&re^ — they  mag^ 
mSed  the  bm^ts  of  peace, — they  represented  to  mm  the 
evil  of  encoaragxQg  disseuaions  between  a  fiitiier  and  hb 
aons>  and  th^  used  all  those  arguments  whidb,.  as  Ghristiaii 
prelates,  th^  mf|ght  weU  employ  in  addition  to  the  reaaona 
of  policy  and  human  expediency,  which  tioey  brought  fbrwmrd 
on  behdf  of  the  king. 

Louis,  however,  was  deaf  to  theirexhorti^oiKiw  Hearowed^ 
^enly,  that  he  waa  determined  to  go  to  war;  he  aceoaed 
Hesiry  of  subtlety  and  continual  violation  of  faith  towasda 
him ;  he  declared  l^t  he  had  resolved  upon  hostilities  befiDxe 
he  was  joioed  by  Prince  Henry ;  and  he  talked  TSj^uely  of 
Henry  having  excited  ]m  subjects  to  enmity  agam^  lam 
from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne*  to  the  banks  of  the  Shone^ 
At  the  same  tizne^  he  assigned  as  wecial  eauaea  foor  adhering 
to  his  warlike  resolution,  that  Henry  had  not  sent  the. 
Princess  Margaret  c^  Prance  to  her  husband,  tiiat  he  re- 
tain^ her  dower,  and  that  be  had  leceired  the  Count  ef 
St.  Giles  and  Toulouse  to  liege  homage,,  in  contempt  of  tibe 
r^hts  of  the  crown  of  France;  and  the  monarch  ended Iry 

*  ThisiaacBrioQJiezpression.  There  might  liaTe  been  somA^neitionwliefchor 
Anvergne  was  under  the  domination  of  Henrj,  asL  Snzeialn,  or  nnder  that  of 
Louis' ;  but  the  territory  between  AuTergne  and  the  Blbooe  is,  I  believe,  eofy 
foimd  tteotioDfid  as  a  matter  o£  dispate  Mtweea  the  mooavehs  ea.  that  one  O0C»- 
sion.  The  words  used  on  this  subject,  in  the  letter  written  by  the^  two  biaho|0, 
are  as  follows: — "  Quod  snbditos  suae  ditioni  populos  h  montibus  AlTemisB  usque 
ad  Bfaodanum  k  Ipnos  odiism  ooadtastis.'' 
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swearmg  tliat  he  would  never  make  peace  with  Henrj  iriiihout 
the  oonaent  of  that  kill's  wife  and  aena. 

The  oiolj  OQB  of  the  charges  urged  agaiaiflt  the  Eng^h 
soyereign  which  would  appear  to  haye  been  justified  hr  £Bket, 
was  that  which  rekted  to  the  homage  of  the  Count  cl  ToiOr 
louse,,  and  eyen  in  this  instanee  the  offence  seems  to  haye 
beea  a  mere  informalitj.  The  count's  hoinage  was  eertainl)? 
due  to  Bichard^  aa  Duke  of  iu^idtaine,  aad  to  him  tiie  ikA 
wafi  pei&£m£d ;  for  we  are  assured  that  the  eefemonj  waa 
postponed  at  the  ccHigress  of  Glwmomt,  beoaose  the  yoang 
IHonce  was  not  pres^;it.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
count  afterwards,  as  Eiohard  was  not  in  fioU  and  real 
possession  of  A%uitaine  and  Pbitou^  did  hemage  as  wdi 
to  Henry  as  ta  his  rnm^  a  concession  which  ^  King  o£ 
En^^d  waa  yeiy  willing^  undoubtedly,  to  grac^  at,  \\A 
which  ean  scaroelj  be  oonsiidered  akgituoate  cause  for  war- 
fare, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  act  shoiiild  haive  been 
pa£»rmed  to  Henrj  himself  by  the  Count  of  Toulouse  yerj 
many  years  bef(»e,.  and  in  the  oath  of  hoiaage  was  distinctly 
inflfirtedthe; words — "saying  the  faith  due  to  Louifl^Eing 
o£  Ranee." 

The  real  eauflesy  howeyear,  of  Louisas  hostile  deternunadien,. 
wese,,  his  jeak>uay  of  the  power  and  repiutation  of  his  ncdgh- 
bour,  the  ancient  enmity  which  had  subsisted  betwem  ikewt 
ever  since  the  ilig^  of  Becket,  and  the  restless  spirik  dF 
military  adty^itnre  which  has  at  all  times  anunated  the  noblev 
of  Erance.  The  letter  of  Henry's  amhfKiaador&  shows  ua 
that  the  whole  court  of  Louis  was  eager  and  impatient  foe 
hostilities;  and,,  amidst  the  wamings  to  prepare £rar a  more 
fifitce  and  p^ioacious  war  than  he  had  eyer  yet  waged^ 
which  they  giye  to  their  soyereign,  they  insert  a  eauMoQ 
agadnst  darker  and  more  criminal  poroofs  of  enmity.  Their 
words  dearly  p«»Lat  at  murder;  and,  though  it  is  scareely 
posaiible  to  beHeye  that  either  Louis  or  the  King  of  Engibzid'a 
own  sons  did  countenance  such  a  purpose,,  yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that  men  of  so  high  a  reputation  as  the  Archbishop  ol 
Eouen  and  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  would  haye  refrained  from 
tibe  insinuation,  had  they  not  been  well  assured  by  ail:  they 
saw  and  heard,,  that  the  life  of  their  soyereign  waa  really  in 
danger  from  the  knife  of  the  assassin.* 

*  Amongst  other  esgrnmam.  which  ksre  a»  cbohi  of  what  thigr  oMMt^  is.  1^ 
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Giving  up  all  hope  of  effecting  the  object  for  whicli  they 
had  been  sent,  the  ambassadors  left  the  court  of  France  and 
returned  to  Souen ;  while  Henry,,  still  anxious  to  terminate 
'  i  unnatural  contention  which  had  arisen  between 


bimself  and  his  sons,  despatched  messengers  to  the  Pope, 
beseeching  him  to  interfere  as  the  common  father  of  the 
Christian  world.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  all  thinp 
combined  to  hurry  on  the  commencement  of  warfare.  The 
seeds  of  conspiracy  which  had  been  sown  by  Eleanor,  |^ro» 
duced  more  bitter  finiit,  and  gave  its  harvest  more  rapidly 
than  even  the  King  of  France  and  the  monarch's  sons  could 
have  anticipated.  Every  province  of  Henry's  continental 
dominions,  every  county  in  England,  had  received  the  germs 
of  insurrection ;  'and  negotiations  of  the  most  extensive  kind 
were  rapidly  oarried  on  with  all  the  monarch's  neighbours,  to 
detach  them  from  his  alliance,  and  to  engage  them  to  co-ope* 
rate  iif  the  impious  warfare  which  was  about  to  commence. 

The  younger  Henry  had  been  accompanied,  or  closely 
followed,  by  three  of  his  father's  principal  courtiers ;  but  he 
had  not  been  long  at  the  French  court,  when  Paris  and 
Chartres  became  crowded  by  fugitives  from  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  England.  The  discontented  nobles  of  Britanny 
instantly  took  arms  against  Henry ;  a  number  of  the  barons 
of  Aquitaine  and  Poitou  followed  their  example ;  fewer  of 
the  Normans,  indeed,  gave  way ;  but  in  England  the  sedition 
was  more  alarming  than  in  any  other  quarter,  both  from  its 
extent,  and  from  the  station  of  the  persons  which  it  com* 

Erised.  Eichard  de  Lucy,  Henry's  gallant  and  determined 
lend,  remained  in  London  as  grand  justiciary,  warned  by 
his  sovereign  to  watch  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  take 
measures  for  defeating  the  designs  of  the  malcontents.  So 
sudden,  however,  and  unexpected  was  the  outburst  of  the 
rebellion,  that  no  great  mibtarv  power  had  been  prepared  to 
repress  it ;  and  De  Lucy  could  only  take  gentler  means  to 
restrain  the  disaffected  till  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  was 
fully  known,  and  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  king  could  be 
rallied  round  his  standard. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affidrs  in  England  when  Eobert 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  William  Earl  of  Tankerville,  came  in 

following: — "Keo  satis  est  ei  ezterminare  terrse  faciem  igne  gladio;  sed  in 
vestram  personam  (qnod  absit)  scelas  ezecrabile  macfainatur.^ 
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haste  to  London,  and  applied  to  the  grand  justiciary  for  per- 
mission to  cross  the  sea  into  Erance.  It  is  prohahle  that  De 
Lucj  had  cause  to  suspect  one  at  least  of  these  noblemen, 
namely,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  known  to  have 
borrowed  large  sums  of  money  on  every  side ;  and  the  jus- 
ticiary, therefore,  before  he  gave  the  permission  that  they 
sought,  compelled  them  both  to  take  an  oath  upon  the  sacra- 
ment^ to  be  faithful  to  the  king,  Henry  the  Second.  Having 
done  this,  he  suffered  them  to  depart ;  and  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  France  in]  order,  notwithstanding  their  vow,  to 
join  the  party  of  the  insurgents.  Their  exion^e  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  others,  amongst  whom  were  the  Earl  of 
Chester,  the  Earl  of  Mellent,  B^ert  de  Montfort,  and  a  long 
list  of  noblemen,  who,  we  are  assured  by  Diceto,  did  not  join 
the  princes  ^m  any  belief  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  but 
simply  because  Henry  the  Second  had  freely  punishe^,  them 
for  offences,  taking  m)m  them  their  castles  or  levelling  them 
with  the  ground,  and  repressing,  with  a  strong  hand,  the 
crimes  and  misconduct  of  all  cUsses  of  men.  Besides  all 
these,  were  many  persons  on  whom  the  king  probably  counted 
as  feithftd  subjects,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Hugh  Bigot,  whose 
castle  of  Framlingham  now  became  the  focus  of  rebelHon  for 
the  northern  and  eastern  counties  of  England. 

In  Britanny  the  people  were  soon  in  actual  revolt ;  the 
first  to  raise  the  standard  was  the  Viscount  de  Eougeres,  who 
was  abnost  immediately  joined  by  Asculph  de  St.  Hiliarey 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  promoters  of  the  rebellion 
of  Henry's  sons.  To  them  the  Earl  of  Chester  soon  brought 
aid  from  England ;  and  Eudes,  the  disappointed  claimant  of 
the  duchy,  seized  the  favourable  opportunity  of  recovering 
the  hereditary  estates  of  which  Henry  had  deprived  him. 
JSfor  was  Henry  less  seriously  menaced  on  the  northern  side 
of  Normandy ;  for  there  the  allies,  on  whose  faith  he  had  the 
best  reason  to  rely  with  confidence,  abandoned  him  in  the 
most  shameless  and  disgraceful  manner.  Flulip,  Coimt  of 
Elanders,  whose  friend,  protector,  and  guardian  he  had  been, 
and  Matthew,  Count  of  Boulogne,  whom  he  had  in  fact 
enriched,  by  enabling  him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Stephen, 
both  of  whom  were  bound  to  him  by  treaties  and  by  oaths, 
were  now  induced  to  violate  their  most  solemn  engagements. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  King  of  Erance,  they  not  only 
promised  to  join  the  young  King  Henry,  but  did  homage  to 
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Um,TeoeiTiiig»ast1ieirrewtrd9  agraatof  theeoontyof  Kent^ 
and  m  taamtl  Bubaidj  of  &  tkouMmd  pomub  BteiiUng^  to- 
gether with  attDther  grant  of  detaohed  hmds  in  England  and 
of  tiie  eounfcj  of  Mortagiie,  which  had  ao  long  be^i  coiv^eted 
hj  the  Count  of  Boulogne.  Nor  wexe  theae  the  only  actfr  of 
laviah  pzafuaioii  bj  whidi  the  joung  king  andeavoiued  to  gain 
aUiea^  and  to  atimnlate  the  zeal  of  hia  anpportero.  On  thd 
Goimt  of  BkMB  he  bestowed  tha  fortress  of  Amboiae^  and 
TB8<;  lights  in  Tonraine^  together  with  an  annuity ;  cm  the 
King  of  Scotland,  tke  whole  of  NarthumberbuiLd  beyond 
Tyne;  Cambzidgeahire  aa  well  as  Huntingdoa wece  given  to 
Myidf  brother  of  the  Seottiah  king^  NcMrwich  and  the 
honour  of  Bye^  to  Hn^  Kgot ;  and  a  nnUdtude  of  othec 
eaisfces  to  othor  persons^  aealing  dl  the  grants  with  an  iiaita- 
tioa  of  the  great  seal  of  Bni^bod. 

Thus  did  the  weak  and  ioaprovident  ponce  divide  hia 
£Bitiier*a  terntones  amoiifat  those  who  promised  him  support 
in  his  rebellion,  and  hoU  ottt^  aa  an  inducemoat  to  tareasiHKr 
and  brearii  offiuth,  the^mdesr  of  hispaorent,  and  the  piUag!& 
of  hia  own  heritage.  Sle  was  lamentably  sthoeeasfui ;  and 
amieB  were  collected  ronnd  Henry  the  Second  on  eyery  sida 
wiiih  the  rapidity  which  the  feudal  system  ao  greatly  farvoiized. 
Although  the  flight  of  Hxq  yonng  king  did  not  take  plaee  until 
after  Baster^  the  King  of  France  was  in  the  field  with  an 
immense  force  before  the  lat  of  July,  and  pcerioua  to  that 
period  hostilities  had  eammeneed  between  th^  Count  of  Flan?* 
ders  and  the  Noffmans.  The  fbrst  effort  of  the  war,  ind^d« 
was  nothing  but  a  brief  irruption  into  Henry's  tetritoriei^ 
where  the  Flemings  were  encoiintered  by  the  nobles  of  IS^oair* 
mandv,.  and  the  bridge  by  which  the  form^  had  iaoesed  a 
riy^  breaking,  from  the  pressiire  of  numbers  in  their  flighty 
the  gieateir  part  were  drowned.  The  move  important  c^eea* 
tions  of  the  eampotgn,  howerer,  b^;an  with  the  siege  of  Yer- 
neuil,  on  ike  part  oif  the  King  of  France,  and  tli^  mge.  of 
Aumale,  then  called  Albemajde,  on  the  northern  frontier  ol 
Normandy,  by  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  B<mlogne.*  We 
neither  know  the  number  of  men  in  the  anny  q£  Louis,  nor 
in  tint  of  that  counts ;  but  we  ase  told  that  each  was  vexY 
great,  and  eaeh  it  is.  proved  was  completely  fumiahed  witb 

*  Some  authors  imply  thob  the  young  King  Henry  was  with  the  army  of  the 
Oonnt  of  Fbnders ;  but  it  seems  to  me  nmch  more  probiUrle  that  be  sfaomd  be  at 
this  te»iiikk  Loois,  at  ethtr  authors  aasait 
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maaxj  of  the  enonnoxis  enginm  used  in  thoae  dajn  fbrbattep- 
in^  the  .iraUa  of  a  besieged  citj.  Louis's  force,  indeed^  is 
£Wid  to  haYe  compdsed  seyen  thoiuaiid  kni^ts,  fvom  wbadb 
Btatement  there  is  reasaa  to  beHoTe  tfaatt  Us  vhoW  farce  ef 
hone  and  foot  vas  the  lan^est  irhieh  had  been  bscught  into 
the  field  by  saj  king  of  Jmnoe  for  manj  Teaors.  His  pr^ 
gress,  however,  was  more  skyw  than  thai  of  Ins  aUjr  the  sore^ 
zebu  of  flanders. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry  did  not  show,  <m  the  pvesent 
occasion,  that  alaciitj  in  defending  hhusBlf  whidihe  hadhno* 
tofore  diirpiajed  whenever  he  waa  attacked*  He  saw  hu  ter* 
ritoriea  ravaged  during  the  greater  past  of  tibe  spring,  withoaii 
taking  any  vigorous  measures  to  retaliate  upon  tne  enemy  ^ 
and  he  even  witnessed  iAyd  sic^  of  two  of  his  strenflpsa^ 
firomfcier  fartresses  without  marcloing  to  the  rdief  of  etthar. 
Yaiioin  cutses  have  been  assigiied  for  this  apparent  apeiA^,. 
and  probably  many  conaideratioiDS  had  ead.  some  riuire  m 
kee^g  him  inadive.  He  might  weU  dread  persanally  phmg^ 
ing  into  a  warfare^  where,  in  the  first  field  of  bidttle,  time  of 
his  children  were  lik^y  to  be  found  srrajvd  agaunst  himeelf. 
He  might  wish,  also,  to  ascertain  ck»riy  wiere  he  could 
place  trust  and  confidence,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  be« 
trayed  in  the  moment  of  need ;  and  he  might  think  it  neesft^ 
aary  to  increase  his  forces  very  greatly  befinre  he  ventured  ta 
encounter  either  of  the  enemy's  armies* 

Henry  was  not  wholly  inactive,  however 7  but  finding  thsrib 
the  number  of  his  vassals  on  whom  he  eoiild  rely  womd  by 
no  means  furnish  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  encounter 
bis  enemies  in  the  field,  he  had  recovrse  to  thit  evil  expedienJb 
which  he  had  candemned  so  strongly  in  the  case  of  Stepheau 
His  exact  economy,  good  management,,  and  r^d  dealing  with 
his  inferior  officers,  placed  great  wealth  at  hm  disposal;  aoid 
no  diffi^cuhry  was  found  at  that  period  in  meeting  with  large 
bodieB  of  military  adventurers,  ready  to  sell  the  service  of 
their  swords  to  any  one  who  had  gold  to  offer.  These  people 
were  generally  called  Braban^(»s,  or  Braban^ons,  tiie  dncky 
of  Brabant  being  the  country  from  which  they  principafly 
came  at  the  time  the  custom  nrst  began  to  be  adopted;  and 
thirty  thousand  of  these  men,  of  detennined  courage  and 
mudi  miKtary  experience,  were  speedily  engaged  in  the  serw 
vice  of  the  King  of  England  They  were  in  general  held 
in  great  abhorr^ice  by  the  people  of  any  counicy  in  wbieh 
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thej  made  war ;  for  tbeir  circumstances  and  habits  rendered 
tbem  even  more  unspariiig  and  active  in  the  trade  of  plunder 
and  butchery  than  the  ordinary  soldiery  of  the  day,  though 
they  were  not  pelebrated  for  gentleness  or  humanify. 

For  some  time  after  the  Braban9ois  had  joined  the  King 
ef  England,  Henry  still  remained  in  the  heart  of  Normandy 
without  displaying  any  very  great  activity.  He  did  indeed 
despatch  a  body  of  the  mercenaries  intp  Britanny,  for  the. 
purpose  of  repressing  the  revolt  in  that  quarter,  but  their 
first  efforts  were  not  successful ;  and  a  number  of  Henry's 
partisans  having  been  cut  to  pieces  near  the  small  town  of 
St.  James,  the  Braban^ois  were  forced  to  retire  from  the 
duchy.  Li  the  mean  while  the  situation  of  Normandy,  for 
some  weeks,  appeared  to  grow  worse  and  worse.  Aumale 
was  taken  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  Count  or  Earl  of 
Albemarle,*  who  commanded  there,  has  been  suspected  of 
treachery.  Certain  it  is,  that,  to  purchase  his  freedom,  he 
agreed  to  give  up  to  Prince  Henry  a  number  of  other  towns 
«nd  castles  whicn  he  possessed  in  Normandy. 

From  the  capturea  city  of  Aumale,  the  two  Counts  of 
Flanders  and  Boulogne  marched  on  to  the  attack  of  Neuf- 
ehatel  and  Driencourt,  both  of  which  places  were  very  speedily 
taken ;  but  the  campaign,  on  their  part,  was  now  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  an  arrow,  and  died  shortly  after ; 
though  no  two  writers,  that  I  have  met  with,  agree  as  to  the 
place  where  he  received  the  wound  which  terminated  his  ex- 
istence. Some  say  it  was  before  the  walls  of  Neufchatel ; 
some,  under  those  of  Driencourt ;  and  some  declare  that, 
afl;er  the  &31  of  the  latter  city,  the  two  counts  undertook 
another  siege,  at  which  the  Count  of  Boulogne  was  killed.f 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  fatal  event  took  place  on  St. 
James's  day ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  on  the  very  same 
day  in  a  preceding  year  he  had  sworn  fealty  to  Henry  the 

*  I  know  not  whether  this  oonld  be  considered  as  an  English  title  at  that 
period. 

t  Hoveden,  who  mnst  have  been  in  Normandy  at  the  time,  does  not  mention 
Nenfchatel,  neither  does  Dioeto.  The  former  says  that  the  count  was  killed 
before  Drienoonrt.  liatthew  of  Bonloupe  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  a  yery 
amiable  character.  Not  lone  before  his  death,  acoordmg  to  I>*OadegherBt,  in 
1171|  he  sent  back  his  wife  Idsrjy  in  rieht  of  whom  alone  he  possessed  the  county 
of  Bodogne,  to  the  convent  from  which  he  had  taken  her,  and  married  Eleanor, 
widow  of  the  Count  of  Neyers,  by  whom  he  left  no  children. 
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Second.  Whether  from  this  coincidence,  or  from  the  voice 
of  remorse  in  his  own  heart,  I  do  not  kaow,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  Count  of  Flanders  regarded  the  death  of  his 
brother  as  an  evident  indication  of  Gk>d's  displeasure,  and 
determined  to  withdraw  from  the  war  between  Henry  and  his 
sons ;  which  the  English  monarch  suffered  him  to  do  without 
any  attempt  to  molest  him. 

During  the  course  of  the  preceding  events,  Henry  had 
remained  at  Bouen,  keepiog  up  an  appearance  of  perfect 
cheerfulness  and  equanimity,  receiving  all  men  who  sought 
an  audience  of  him  with  complaisance  and  good  humour^ 
employing  himself  with  his  ordinary  business  and  recreations^ 
and  i^ecting  to  pursue  his  favourite  sport  of  the  chase  with 
even  more  eagerness  than  ever.  J^o  soonei?  had  the  Count 
of  Tliuiders  retired  to  his  own  country,  however,  than  the 
English  monarch,  who  it  would  appear  had  been  afraid  to 
act  against  either  of  the  hostile  forces  wMe  they  were  within 
A  few  davs'  march  of  each  other,  roused  himself  like  a  lion 
waking  m>m  his  sleep,  and  prepared  to  encounter  the  King 
of  Eraice^  now  left  unsupported.  Taking  all  the  troops  of 
Brabant  that  could  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  different 
fortresses,  and  collecting  a  large  body  of  his  own  nobility — 
now  tried  by  the  test  of  adversity,  and  winnowed,  as  it  were, 
from  the  chaff  with  which  they  had  been  lately  mixed — ^he 
began  his  march  for  Yemeuil  with  a  numerous  army  of 
fJEuthful,  veteran,  and  determined  soldiers.  Without  pause 
or  delay  he  advanced  till  he  reached  the  town  of  Conches, 
where  he  was  met  by  deputies  from  Yemeuil  itself,  giving  him 
information  of  the  state  of  that  city.  It  was  now  consider* 
ably  more  than  a  month  since  the  King  of  France  had  begun 
the  siege ;  but  Henr7  had  entrusted  the  defence  of  Yemeuil 
to  two  of  his  most  determined  and  fEuthfiil  Mends,  Hugh  de 
Lacy  and  Hugh  Beauchamp,  and  the  resistance  offered  here 
was  very  different  &om  that  which  the  Count  of  Flanders 
had  met  with  at  Aumale.  Scarcely  an^  progress  had  been 
made  by  the  besieging  army  in  destroymg  the  fortifications 
of  the  town ;  but  the  strict  blockade  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected,  had  brought  the  evils  of  famine  upon  the  garrison. 
In  these  circumstances  the  two  commanders  had  determined 
to  capitulate  upon  certain  conditions,  and  te  surrender  a 
part  at  least  of  the  cit^  at  the  end  of  three  days,  in  case  they 
were  not  succoured  within  that  period,  Louis  giving  them 
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pCBRnisBion  to  send  raeftsen^ers  to  Heniy,  ia  order  to  demaiul 
BDwAy  aid.  It  is  probable  that  neith^  the  French  king  nor 
rae  garrison  of  Yeraexal  imagined  that  Henrj  would  attempt 
to  r^eve  timt  city,  though  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
bulwarku  of  his  Norman  frontier,  consisting  of  several 
qnarisrs,  or  burghs,  as  they  were  called,  aeparate  from  each 
other,  and  each  strongly  fortified  with  walls,  towers,  and 
moats. 

l%e  news  of  tbis  capitulatian  reached  Henry  at  Conches, 
and,  haying  been  joined  bya  laige  reinforcement,  he  marched 
on  la^adly  to  Breteuil  on  the  Iton ;  at  which  place  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  possessed  a  castle,  apparently  separate  £rom  the 
town.  Knowing  that  it  was  nnable  to  resist  the  attack  of  a 
powerful  army,  that  nobleman  fled  at  i^e  king's  approach; 
and  Henry,  in  punishment  of  his  treason,  burned  thie  castie 
to  the  ground.  Drawing  up  his  army  in  battle  amy,  witb 
all  hb  gSlant  followers  eager  ror  combat,  the  English  monardi 
tiien  marched  on  prepared  to  attack  the  King  of  France. 
He  was  surpziaed,  howeyes,  ere  he  had  gone  far,  by  the  sp- 
peaiance  of  messengers  from  Louis,  who  came,  in  &ct,  &r 
the  purpose  of  obsorvin^  the  condition  of  the  English  army. 
Henry  was  already  on  horseback,  completeljr  armed,  and  at 
SOBM  short  difi^»nce  before  the  main  body  of  his  forces.  The 
only  idling  the  messencers  were  charged  to  demand  was^ 
whether  Henry  intended  to  give  battle  to  the  King  of  Eranoe ; 
to  which  the  English  mo]urdh  replied,  in  an  angry  voice 
and  with  a  fierce  countenance,  **  Gto  \  tell  your  king,  lo !  I 
am  with  him."  The  messenga:s,  of  whom  one  was  the  Ancb- 
bishop  of  Sens,  returned  in  all  haste,  and  reported  what 
4hey  had  seen  and  heard.  Counsel  was  immediately  taken 
in  the  Erench  camp,  and  envoys  were  again  sent  Wk  to 
Henry  to  propose  a  conference  for  l^e  restoration  of  peace. 

Eager  to  terminate  so  painful  a  war&xe,  ihe  King  of 
Engluid  8uff(»red  himself  to  be  deceived,  and  granted  the 
request  of  Louis's  messenger,  that  a  conference  might  take 
place  to  settle  the  terms  of  pacification.  The  day  on  wiodi 
Heniy  agreed  to  this  proposal  was  the  last  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  garrison  of  Yemeuil ;  but  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  distinct,  that  if  aid  arrived  within  the  period 
specified,  the  town  was  not  to  be  surrendered ;  and  even  if 
it  were  surrendered,  the  King  of  Eraxkce,  ^e  young  Henry^ 
and  the  prmcipal  nobles  of  &e  Erezkch  court,  took  a  sdemn 
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oath  tiiot  1})e  hostages  shoiild  he  retomed,  ^aoAi  all  people 
shoxild  Temain  free,  and  that  bo  injiiry  should  be  done,  or 
Buiered  to  he  done,  in  tbe  town.  Knowing  the  conditions 
wiudi  had  been  made,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  his 
inppeajmnoe  in  arms,  ready  to  do  battle  with  the  King  of 
fiauoee,  was  in  lealify  the  ftdfihnent  of  the  stipulation  for 
aaccouTing  Yemeuil,  Henry  incautiously  did  not  make  it  a 
ixmditi^m  of  the  one  day^s  truce  which  he  now  granted  the 
Kmg  of  iFrance,  thai;  Yemeuil  was  to  be  considered  as  re* 
Meved.  Louis  took  advantage  of  t^is  oversight ;  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  town  were  probably  not  aware  of  Henry's 
presence  in  the  nei^bourhood,  and,  belieying  themaelyes 
abandoned,  gave  up  the  city  at  the  time  agreed  upon.  Henry 
waited  for  the  King  of  Eiance  in  vain.  Tlat  monarch, 
ecmscious  of  treach^us  intentionfl,  neitiier  came  nor  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  place  appointed;  and  the  n^ws  soon 
readied  the  spot  where  H^ciry's  army  was  drawn  up^  that 
Yemeuil  was  pillaged  and  in  flames,  the  inhabitants  made 
prisoners,  and  the  anny  of  Fiance  in  full  flight. 

Jjadignant  at  this  gross  violation  of  the  most  sacred  en- 
gagements, Hemy  instantly  pursued  the  fugitive  forces, 
ahuighteied  annmber  of  the  stragglers,  and  took  the  whole 
!>aggage — ^thus  masking  with  signal  disgrace  the  retreat  of 
ibe  army  of  tihe  S^ndi.*    The  English  monarch  directed 

*  Prob&bly  of  no  «veiit  m  Dm  Taage  of  fakffcory  sre  there  xnon  Tariooos  aeeouits 
tlum  of  tbe  eyents  just  related.  I  famTS  followed  principally  the  narration  q£ 
H«vedeD,  though  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  air  of  trath  ai^  aocoracy  about 
Dioeto*s  account  which  \s  my  iavouiahle  to  it.  My  only  reason  for  ppsfening 
Hoveden  Is  tbat^  from  his  situation  in  liie  ooort  of  Henry,  there  is  eyeiy  reason 
to  beHeve  that  he  was  in  Normandy  at  the  time,  if  not  actually  with  his  masto: 
m  the  es^itioD  to  Vetneuil.  His  account,  indeed,  has  much  the  tone  of  a  tale 
told  by  an  ^e-witness;  but,  at  l&e  same  tone,  I  «annot  refrain  from  SHOtieuiDg 
lAe  particumrft  in  which  Dieeto  differs  with  him,  whidi  are  of  considenbk  im- 
poitance.  The  most  material  yariation  is  in  re^d  to  the  capitalation  of  Yer- 
neoil,  IKceto  implying  that  the  garrison,  pressed  by  hanger,  had  put  Louis  in 
iictnal  possesskm  of  &e  gates  of  the  town  before  they  ajplied  to  Henry,  upon 
Louis  imd  his  great  coonsellors  taldng  an  oath  to  retire  without  doing  any  imuxy 
if  aid  arrited  within  three  days— at  least,  so  I  understand  the  passage,  luus, 
by  his  account,  Lome  only  committed  one  act  of  treachery  instead  of  two.  It 
will  be  seen  above,  that  I  have  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  whole  town  was  siir> 
nsidflredj  together  with  its  oaatle,  or  merely  the  principal  division  or  burgh. 
Hoveden*8  words  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  merely  the  Great  Burgh, 
tiiough  other  writers  seem  to  say  the  whole  city.  Hoveden  and  Dieeto,  and  all 
<Aher  autheni  with  one  solitaiy  exception,  deckre  the  treachery  of  the  Kiae  of 
¥^WRe,  uid  his  ignomiaious  retreat,  and  describe  the  pcmrait  by  liie  En^h 
troops.  The  exertion  is  William  (k  Newbury,  a  very  respectable  author  cer- 
tainly, but  tme  who  had  not  the  epportnni^es  <if  knowhig  i^iat  took  pUoe  hi 
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immediate  measures  to  be  taken  for  restoring  the  fortifications 
of  Yem^uil :  but  he  now  showed  as  much  ea£;er  promptitude 
in  all  Hs  proceedings,  as  he  had  before  shown  inactivity ; 
and,  without  pausing  to  see  the  town  repaired,  he  returned 
rapidly  to  Bouen,  taking  as  he  went  the  castle  of  Dameville, 
and  capturing  a  number  of  knights  and  soldiers  hj  whom  it 
was  garrisoned.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Kouen,  the 
kiQg  despatched  a  considerable  force  of  Braban9ois  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  rebels  in  Britanny,  preparing,  at  the 
same  time,  to  follow  in  person,  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
business  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  would  suffer  him  to 
absent  himself.  His  movements  must  have  been  made  with 
the  utmost  celerity ;  for  we  find  that  the  retreat  of  the 
French  took  place  on  the  9th  of  August,*  after  which  he 
took  Dameville,  and  marched  to  Bouen ;  and  yet  the  force 
of  Braban^ois  which  he  sent  into  Britanny  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dol  within  ten  days  after  the  retreat  of 
the  King  of  Erance. 

While  the  events  which  we  have  described  were  taking 
place  in  Normandy,  the  Viscount  of  Eougeres  and  his  partisans 
had  made  great  progress  in  the  adjoining  duchy ;  and  by 
stratagem  or  corruptiou,  had  induced  the  garrisons  of  Dol 
and  Gombour  to  surrender  those  strong  towns.  Some  authors 
have  supposed  that  it  was  the  intelligence  of  such  negotia^ 

Konnandj,  which  were  possessed  both  hj  Hoveden  and  Diceto.  Nor  am  I,  to 
say  the  troth,  inclined  to  place  bo  much  reuance  either  npon  William  of  Newbury's 
dates  or  his  statements  of  fact,  as  I  am  upon  his  general  views,  and  the  expo- 
sition of  the  motiTes  upon  which  men  acted.  His  painting  of  manners,  indeied, 
is  sometimes  veiy  good— his  anecdotes  highly  characteristic  of  the  tune  and  the 
peoplfr— «nd  the  ^ole  related  in  good  language,  with  wonderfully  few  preju- 
dices or  traits  of  a  narrow  mind.  But  he  seems  to  me  to  hare  striven  more  for 
such  excellencies,  than  for  great  precision,  either  in  regard  to  facts,  or  the 
arrangement  of  them.  He  distinctly  says  that  the  King  of  Enghmd,  contented 
with  the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  French,  forbade  his  armv  to  pursue  them ; 
neither  does  he  mention  the  taking  and  burning  of  Vemeuil;  out  m  these  points 
his  authority  cannot  be  ^hucedi  in  competition  with  that  of  Hoveden.  On  what 
authority,  or  by  what  mistake.  Lord  Lyttleton  calls  the  author  of  the  Chronicle, 
attributed  to  Brompton,  a  contemporary,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
record  certainly,  but  one  which,  I  believe,  was  not  composed  for  a  century  after* 
wards. 

*  The  eve  of  the  day  of  St  Laurence,  and  the  5th  ides  of  August  The  dis* 
tanoe  from  Vemeuil  to  Bouen  is  sixty  miles,  and  the  cUstance  from  Bouen  to  Dol 
is  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight ;  so  that  I  am  mclined  to  believe  that  Henry 
detached  the  Braban9ois  who  gained  the  battle  of  Dol,  from  Vemeuil,  without 
taking  them  to  Bouen.  He  himself  performed  the  joumey  from  Bouen  to  Dol 
with  a  rapidity  scarcely  credible :  for  it  is  certain  that  he  set  out  from  Bouen  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  reaehed  Dol  before  nine  o'clock  Ajif .  on  Thursday, 
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tions  being  carried  on  between  bis  officers  and  tbe  enemj, 
tbat  caused  Henrj  to  despatcb  a  force  into  tbat  quarter  so 
rapidly.  He  was,  bowever,  on  all  occasions,  prompt  to  seize 
tbe  cup  of  fortune  wben  it  was  filled  to  tbe  brim,  tbougb  be 
did  not,  like  many  anotber  man,  attempt  to  drain  it  wben 
notbing  but  dregs  remained ;  and  bis  eagerness  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  tbe  turn  of  circumstances  in  bis  favour,  was  but 
in  accordance  witb  bis  general  cbaracter ;  nor  does  it  appear 
to  me  quite  clear,  tbat  be  was  aware  of  tbe  treason  going  on 
at  Dol.  His  troops,  bowever,  on  tbeir  arrival  in  Britanny, 
found  tbat  Dol  and  Gombour  bad  surrendered  to  tbe  enemy, 
and  tbat  Eaoul  of  Eougeres,  Asculpb  de  St.  Hiliare,  togetber 
witb  tbe  Earl  of  Cbester,  WiUiam  Patrick,  and  a  number  of 
otber  Englisb  barons,  were  marcbin^  to  meet  tbem  at  tbe 
bead  of  a  large  force.  Eager  to  repaur  tbeir  former  reverses 
in  Britanny,  tbe  Braban^ois  gave  battle  to  tbe  enemy  on  tbe 
20tb  of  August,  1173,  and  a  total  and  most  signal  defeat  of 
tbe  rebels  ensued.  Eifteen  bundred  of  tbe  Bretons  were  left 
dead  on  tbe  field  of  battle,  amongst  wbom  were  many  dis- 
tinguisbed  knigbts  and  gentlemen ;  and  seventeen  celebrated 
leaders  were  t&en,  one  of  wbom  was  Asculpb  de  St.  Hiliare 
himself.  Tbe  rest  fled  in  confusion,  and  tbrew  tbemselves 
into  tbe  castle  of  Dol,  wbicb  was  instantly  invested  by  tbe 
Braban9ois. 

At  tbe  news  of  tbese  events,  Henry  burried  from  Nor- 
mandy to  press  tbe  siege  with  tbe  greatest  vigour;  and 
travelling  nigbt  and  day,  arrived  in  time  to  be  present  at  tbe 
surrender,  wbicb  was  undoubtedly  bastened  by  bis  actual 
presence  in  tbe  besieging  army.  On  tbe  26tb  of  August,  tbe 
rebels,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist,  yielded  tbemselves  to 
the  will  of  tbe  king;  and  tbe  Viscount  de  Eougeres,  bis 
brother  William,  tbe  Earl  of  Chester,  a  number  of  Norman 
and  English  barons,  and.  a  still  greater  number  of  Bretons, 
amountmg  in  all  to  near  one  bundred  insurgent  nobles,  fell 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  Henry.  A  great  quantity  of  plunder 
was  taken  and  given  up  to  the  Braban9ois,  whose  military 
reputation  was  not  a  Uttle  increased  by  the  signal  victory 
they  bad  obtained. 

The  arms  of  tbe  king  were  no  less  successful  in  England 
than  they  bad  lately  proved  in  Normandy  and  Britanny, 
though  be  was  not  on  the  spot  to  encourage  his  officers  and 
firiends.    Bicbard  de  Lucy,  Humphrey  de  Bobun,  and  the 
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Earl  of  Gomirall,  hadxemainednot  onljiaidifiil,  but  sealoa% 
in  the  servioe  of  their  Jdng^;  and  ae  soon  as  forces  eonld  be 
raised,  and  the  actnal  vtate  of  the^rebellion  «nertained,  tbe^ 
employed  the  moat  active  means  to  auppieaaibe  eyil  wfaid^ 
haa  ateeady  risen  to  so  great  a  bead.  The  two  prindpiQ 
nobles  who  had  dedaied  themselves  far  tbe  inraigent  prinnes, 
were  the  Earl  of  Oheater — ^who  had  confined  his  efforts,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  Erance,  and  had  met  with  signal  defeat — end 
Bobert  the  Humpbacked,  £arl  of  Leicester,  whose  flight 
from  Enghmd  we  nave  already  detailed.  Heniy  had  imme- 
diately punished  the  earl's  rebellion  by  seizing  all  his  estates 
and  castles  in  ll^omiandy ;  but  it  was  much  more  necessary 
to  deprive  him  of  the  power  and  influence  that  he  possessed 
in  Enghmd,  which  was  indeed  so  great  as  to  be  at  all  tines 
dangerous  to  the  crown.  His  father  had  been  one  of  fienry's 
most  trusted  and  fldthful  servants,  and  had  always  displayed 
the  utmost  devation  to  his  royal  master ;  nor  do  we  know  of 
any  cause  which  the  king  had  given,  to  excite  feelings  of 
enmity  in  the  breast  of  that  nobleman's  son.  His  hatred 
seems,  how;6ver,  to  have  been  of  the  most  inveterate  dia- 
racter,  and  agamst  him  one  of  the  first  blows  was  struck  by 
the  indignation  of  the  monarch.  By  Henry's  orders,  Hicfaard 
de  Lucy  and  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  proceeded  at  tiie  head  of 
their  forces,  to  besiege  the  city  and  castle  of  Leicester,  and 
sat  down  before  the  town  on  the  8rd  of  July.  The  citisens 
and  the  garrison  determined  to  make  a  vigarooB  resistance, 
but  the  siege  was  brought  to  a  termination  muck  sooner  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Provisions  began  to  &il,  apavt 
of  the  town  was  burnt  by  an  accidental  fire,  and  finding  that 
they  were  not  competent  to  contend  with  the  forces  of  the 
grand  justiciary,  the  inhabitants  capitulated  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month,  upon  terms  much  more  advantageotss  to 
themselves  than  probably  would  h^ve  been  granted,  had  not 
the  threatening  aspect  of  afiairs  in  other  ports  of  the  countzy 
shown  De  Lucy  that  it  was  necessary  to  terminate  his  enter- 
prise as  soon  as  it  could  be  considered  accomplished  jrifAi 
nonour  to  his  master's  arms.  A  sum  was  .paid  as  a  fine  by 
the  citizens  of  the  town ;  and  upon  condimon  of  being  i«- 
ceived  in  peace  into  some  of  the  cities  or  castles  of  the  Imig's 
domain,  tul  the  civil  war  should  be  at  an  end,  they  deliverad 
up  what  remained  of  Leicest^.  The  garxiscm  of  the  cosde 
obtained  a  truce  till  Michaelmas ;  and  having  l^us,  in  some 
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degree,  bridled  the  zebellion  in  the  midland  eoimtieB  of  Eng- 
land, I)e  Imcy  turned  his  uttention  to  the  north,  where  a 
new 'Storm  was  now  gathering. 

Scarcefy'had  the  conyention  been  signed  by  i^  people  of 
Leicester,  when  news  reached  the  justicianr  and  his  col- 
leagi»  in  arms,  that  William,  King  of  Bootland,  had  burst 
forth  from  his  own  dominions  with  a  large  force,  principany 
composed^  of  Gkdwegians,  at  that  time  the  most  fierce  and 
barl»rous  part- of  the  Scottish  people.  The  first  intimation 
of  his  presence  in  England,  was  accompanied  by  the  tidiogs 
that,  aiiber  devastating  in  the  most  bloody  and  cruel  manner 
the  \9h0le  open  country  of  Cumberland,  he  had  sat  down 
before  Carlisle,  and  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  siege  of 
that  city.  Eor  that  part  of  the  country,  then,  Sichara  de 
Lui^  immediately  began  his  maroh,  leaving  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall  to  overawe  the  partisans  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester.  But  before  he  himself  could 
reach  Carlisle,  the  King  of  Scotland,  warned  of  his  approach, 
had  raised  the  siege ;  and,  being  treacherously  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  county  of  Durham,  was  actumly  rava^g 
Yorkshire  with  fire  and  sword.  Thither  then  the  justiciary 
next  led  his  forces ;  but  the  King  of  Scotland  dared  not  trust 
to  the  steadiness  of  his  G-alwegians  in  presence  of  a  regular 
army,  and  once  more  he  retired  before  I)e  Luc^,  who  pmnu- 
ing  him  into  Scotland,  took  and  burnt  the  cily  of  Berwick, 
and  for  some  time  retaliated  on  the  unfortunate  county  of 
Lothian  all  the  evils  and  miseries  which  the  Scottish  army 
had  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  Yorkshire  and  Cumber- 
land. 

Thus,  towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  1178,  the  arms  of 
Henry — which  at  the  begioning  of  the  campaign  had  been 
so  unsuccessful  as  to  give  the  brightest  hopes  to  his  adver- 
saries— ^were  triumphant-  in  every  part  of  his  domiDions. 
New  attempts,  indeed,  were  about  to  be  made ;  but  before 
any  of  these  efforts  took  place,  a  negotiation  was  opened, 
which  I  must  now  proceed  to  notice. 

The  brilliant  and  rapid  advanta^  which  Henry  had 
gained,  struck  the  insurgents  and  their  allies  with  temporary 
dismay,  and  the  King  of  France  appeared  peculiarly  affected 
by  reverses,  which  deprived  him  of  all  prospect  of  ter- 
minating the  war  rapidly,  with  honour  to  hin^lf  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  young  princes  whom  he  had  supported  in  re- 
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bellion  against  their  father.    His  finances  were,  at  this  time, 
in  a  yery  disastrous  state  $  and  we  find  from  Diceto,  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  unusual  and  burden- 
some means  in  order  to  bring  into  the  field  and  support  in 
activitj  the  large  army  with  which  he  had  commenced  the 
war.    Pressed  by  these  strong  motives,  he  showed  himself 
willing  for  a  time  to  listen  to  proposals  of  peace ;  and  the 
papal  legate  interposed  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  dissensions  between  Ilenry  and  his  sons.     Some 
writers  declare  that  Louis  himself  sought  an  interview  with 
gieat  eagerness,  driven  to  despair  by  the  successes  of  lus 
enemy ;  while  others  imply  that  the  first  efibrts  were  made 
by  B!enry.    However  that  may  be,  a  conference  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  kings ;  and  it  accordingly  tookplace 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Normandy,  between  Gnsors 
and  Trie,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1173.    The  King  of 
England  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  bishops,  arch- 
bishops, counts,  and  barons :  and  Louis  was  foUowed  not 
only  by  all  the  principal  personages  of  his  court,  but  also  by 
the  three  sons  of  the  English  king,  Henry,  Bichard,  and 
Oeoffirey.     The  proposals  for  peace  seem  to  have  been  made 
by  the  King  of  England,  and  the  establishments  which  he 
offered  to  his  children  were  certainly  such  as  they  should 
have  accepted  with  joy.    To  his  eldest  son  he  offered  to  give, 
either  one  half  of  the  revenues  of  England  with  four  strong 
places  in  this  country,  or  one  half  of  the  revenues  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  all  the  revenues  of  the  county  of  Anjou,  with 
three  strong  places  in  Normandy,  one  in  Anjou,  one  in 
Maine,  and  one  in  Touraine.    To  Eichard,  he  proposed  to 
resign  half  the  revenues  of  Aquitaine,  and  four  fortresses 
therein ;  and  to  Q^ofl&'ey  he  promised  the  whole  territory  of 
Britanny,  if  the  consent  of  the  Pope  could  be  obtained  for 
the  young  prince's  marriage  with  Constance.      Moreover, 
Henry  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Tarentum  and  the  papal  legates  the  offers  he  had  made  and 
the  claims  of  his  sons;  promising  to  add  whatever  those 
personages  should  think  right  to  the  great  portions  he  as- 
si^ed  to  his  children,  and  only  reserving  to  himself  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
territory. 

The  King  of  Prance,  however,  had  by  this  time  changed 
his  views.    He  had  received,  it  would  seem,  assurances  of 
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fresh  support  from  his  nobles ;  the  Count  of  Elanders  had  in 
some  degree  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  brother's  death, 
and  was  willing  to  pursue  the  unholy  war  in  which  he  had 
engaged ;  and  Louis  would  not  suffer  even  such  liberal  pro- 
posals to  be  accepted.  The  English  princes  seem  to  have 
yielded  to  his  dictation  without  resistance,  and  bitterly 
painful  must  it  have  been  for  Henry  to  meet  his  children 
thus  armed  against  him,  and  confederated  with  his  irrecon- 
cilable enemy.  Besides  the  pain  which  such  a  spectacle 
must  have  occasioned  to  the  English  king,  he  had  also  to 
encounter  the  insolence  of  one  of  his  revolted  subjects,  for 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  been  suffered  to  follow  the  princes 
to  the  conference,  and  he  there  dared  to  use  the  most  oppro- 
brious and  insulting  language  to  his  sovereign,  and  even  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword  as  if  about  to  assault  the  monarch, 
from  which  it  would  appear  he  was  only  restrained  by  the 
spectators. 

Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  peace,  Henry  returned  to  the 
town  ot  Gisors ;  but  by  the  way  some  knights  of  the  French 
party  attacked  a  body  of  gentlemen  attached  to  the  King  of 
England,  between  G-isors  and  St.  Clair.  The  French,  how- 
ever,  were  defeated,  and  one  of  their  principal  knights  was 
taken  by  the  hand  of  William  de  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex. 

No  sooner  was  the  conference  at  an  end,  than  the  war  was 
renewed  in  various  quarters.  The  young  King  Henry,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  French  nobles,  made  an  unsuc- 
cessml  attack  upon  Normandy,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  unaided.  The  Earl  of  Leicester, 
proceeding  to  Flanders,  easily  raised  a  large  force  in  that 
county,  and  putting  to  sea  without  loss  of  time,  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Orwell  in  safety  on  the  29th  of  September. 
He  was  received  with  the  utmost  gladness  by  Hugh  Bigot, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  who  might  well  expect  to  be  attacked  in  his 
castle  of  Framlingham,  as  soon  as  the  justiciary  could  return 
from  Scotland;  and  joining  their  forces  together,  the  two 
earls  made  an  attack  upon  Dunwich,  then  a  very  large  and 
important  city.  The  citizens,  however,  were  not  only  faith- 
ful to  their  kmg,  but  brave  and  skilfril ;  and  the  insurgents 
met  with  unexpected  resistance,  and  were  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  somewhat  disgracefully.  They  then  applied  themselves 
to  besiege  Hakeneth  Castle,  belonging  [to  &nulph  de  Broc, 
but  that  proved  a  more  easy  enterprise  than  the  attack  of 
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Dunwich.  The  forfcreas  surrendered  at  the  end  of  four  6syB ; 
and  the  two  earls  returned  to  Epamlingham^  where  an  inbes* 
line  warfJEure,  it  would  seem,  speedily  arose  between  the 
Countess  of  Norfolk  and  the  Countess  of  Leioest^  i^  laiiter 
of  whom  is  described  as  a  lady  of  a  very  virile  mind. 

While  the  animosity  of  the  two  ladies  and  many  QtHer. 
ciienmstances  wrae  tending  to  produce  a  separation  between 
the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Leicester,  the  news  of  the  anxval 
of  the  Flemings,  and  the  progress  of  l^e  insurrection,  in 
Suffolk,  reached  the  ea»  of  Sichard  de  Luc^,  who  was  BtaR 
enga^^  in  ravaging  the  territozdes  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
l^ing  meaaures  to  prevent  l^e  same-  tidings  fbom.  being 
reported  to  that  monarch,  the  justiciaiy  and  his  colleague 
Humphrey  de  Bohun  immediately  concluded  a  truce  with 
William,  whidi  he  was  very  willing  to  grant.  The  English 
army  then,  retired;  and,  while  De  Lucy  dispersed  a  part 
throughout  the  counties  from  which  the  soldiers  had  been 
raised,  Humphrey  de  Bohun  led  the  rest  with  rapid  marches 
to  St.  Edmundsbury.  His  force  was  not  numerous,  but  it 
consiBted  almost  entirely  of  veteran  cavahj;  and,  having 
taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  movements  of  the  insui^^iit 
nobles,  he  prepared  to  attack l^e Eadof  Leicester,  whose: 
stay  at  Eramluij^am  had  become,  as  Diceto  expresses  it,. 
burdensome  to  £[uf  h  Bigot,  and  Imtefiil  to  the  Countess  of 
Norfolk.  The  earlhad,  in  consequence,  received  a  somewhat: 
unceremonious^  notice,  it  would  seem,  to  relieve  tiie  terri- 
tories  of  his  ftiend  from  the  presence  of  a  body  of  men  which 
the  storas  of  Framlingham  could  not  Ions  support,  and  to 
betake  himsdf  to  his  own  lands.  He  had  heard,  however, 
of  the  araival  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  in  theneighbourhood, . 
and  of  the  rapid  movement  of  forces  to  intercept  him  on  the 
road,  or  to  attack  Eromlingham  itself;  but,  trusting  in  the 
valonr  df  his  troops  and  their  superior  numbers,  he  began 
hiarmaroh.towioxb  Leicester  on  the  15th  or  16th  a£  Octoner,. 
proposing  to  leave  St.  Edmundsbury  on  the  left. 

Ay  this  time  Humphrey  de  Bohun  had  been  joined  by  the 
Earb  of  Cornwall,  Glouoester,  and  Arundel ;  and,  as  soon 
as  thev  heard  of  the  march  of  Leicester,  they  issued  forth 
from  m.  Edmund's,  bearing  the  baaon^  of  the  saint  in  their 
vam^  and  proceeded  to  take  post  on^  the  road  by  which  thev 
knflw  the  ead  must  pass.  Leicester's  foice,  we  are  asraied,. 
waaii^tSL  superior  in  number^  though  his  army  was  deficient 
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thftneig^boBrhood  of  Enmhftm,  on  tiieotbermde  of  a  common 
btftween.  two  maniaBefl^.  be  beheld  the  hinjg's  anny  with  the 
haimer  of  .8hb..Edmund  in  the  &ont.  The  battle  immediately 
began,  and^  afiaec^  a  aerere  struggle,  i^  superiorilT^  of  the 
royal  cavalry  decided  the  day.  Leicester  and  his  wife  were 
taben^  with.a  mimfafir  of  knightsand  gentlemen  attached  to 
ibair  psactr,  though  the  countess  made  a  desperate  effort;  to 
esoape  on  horaebi^k.  Almost  all  the  horse  were  taken,  and 
the  muliitadia  of  Flemiidi  foot  which  had  followed  the  earl 
to.  the  bafcde,.  were  puxsned  and  cut  down  by  the  English 
cavafayin  every  direction  with  so  terrible  a  slaughter  l^at 
we  are  assured  very  few  escaped  alive  from  that  bloody  field. 

The  earl  and  countess,  in  strict  bonds,  were  immediately 
sent  over  to  Henry,  as  the  best  witnesses  of  their  own  signal 
defeat ;  and  the  king's  army  in  England  remained  inactive 
during  the  rest  of  the  winter,  Framlingham  being  too  strong 
and  too  well,  prepaoed  to  admit  a.  hope  of  reducing  it  at  so 
advanced  a  period  of  the  year. 

Poring: this  tame  BJemy  himself  had  not  been  unemployed. 
Britaimy,.  it  is  true,  was  perfbctly  tranquil ;  Normandy  was 
aeenred  for  the  lame  by  tiie  aucoess  of  the  royal  arms ;  and 
OiB  insujarectian  had  not  made  any  very  great  progress  in 
Aquitaine,  where  the  Count  of  Toulouse  remained  strictly 
fidthfiil  to  his  ^igagements  with  the  Eling  of  England,  and 
maintained  his  cause  wil^  zeal  and  activi^.  In  Maine  fmd 
Touiaine,  however,,  much  evil  had  been  done  by  the  pei^ 
nieions  instigations  of  the  rebels^,  and  in  Anjou  a  number  of 
the  princmtd  nobles  were  in  arms  agains^  the  king.  The 
Count  of  Vend6me,  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Henry,  had 
been  expelled  from  that  city  by  his  son<-in4aw,  Bichard  de 
Lavardin;*  and  Henry'si  honour  was  engaged  to  restore  to 
hia-faithM  Mend  the  territories  of  which  he  had  been  un* 
jusdy  diroossessed.  It  was  towards  Anjou,  in  the  first  place, 
that  ihe  English  monarch  turned  his  steps,  accompanied  by 
a  oonsideralSe  force.  His  late  successes,  however,  had  so 
far  JntimidatoH  the  minds  of  the  insurgents  that  very  little 
oeastance  waa  made.  Two  castles  belonging  to  revolted 
barona  were  immediately  surrendered ;  and  a  third  fortress^ 
the  castle  of  Champigne-le-sec,  was  taken,,  with  all  whom  it 

*  Hoveieu'caUfr  him  Bnesrdof  Lavaidin,  and  says,  that  he  htm  the  son  ofiihe 
OonntofVeiiddme. 
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contained,  comprising  nearly  fifty  gentlemen  of  noble  families. 
The  levolt  of  Anjou  was  thus  terminated,  and  Henry  imme- 
diately marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Saumur,  up  the 
course  of  the  Loire,  towards  Yenddme.  Here  also  he  was 
successful,  and  before  Christmas  he  had  restored  the  count 
to  his  territories.* 

Thus  ended  the  campaigns  of  the  year  1173  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  that  year  an  event  took  place  in  the  life  of  Bichard, 
Puke  of  Aquitaine,  or,  as  he  is  more  p;enerally  called  at  this 
time,  Count  of  Foitou,  which,  accordmg  to  all  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  those  days,  formed  the  most  important  epoch 
in  the  existence  of  a  young  noble,  and  on  it  1  must  conse- 
quently pause. 


BOOK  n. 


The  institution  of  chivahy  or  knighthood — the  twin  sister 
in  fact  of  the  feudal  system — was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  those  engines  which,  produced  by  the  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  the  times,  tend,  under  the  guidance  of  Al- 
mighty Wisdom,  to  elevate  society  from  the  depth  of  bar- 
barism to  the  height  of  civilisation.  How  this  institution 
first  arose,  whether  it  sprung  up  at  once,  as  some  writers 
have  supposed,  or  whether  it  gradually,  and  indeed  slowly, 
assumed  regular  forms,  claimed  for  itself  certain  privileges, 
and  undertook  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  as  ower 
authors  have  asserted,  would  require  much  space  to  examine, 
and  might  here  produce  no  satisfactory  result.  The  rude 
germs  of  chivalrv  have  been  traced  by  persons  whose  imagi- 
nation is  fond  of  travelling  in  barren  and  very  arid  paths,  to 
what  they  conceive  the  first  seeds  amongst  the  early  tribes  of 
the  north ;  but  others,  amongst  whom  is  ranked  M.  de  Ste. 
Palaye,  whose  authority  is  of  the  highest  kind,  do  not  admit 
it  as  an  institution  previous  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  900. 
Whether  his  judgment  upon  the  subject  be  correct  or  not, 
there  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  a  late  edition  of 
his  "  Memoirs  on  Chivalry,"  so  beautiful  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  knighthood,  that  1  cannot  refrain  from  translating 

*  By  most  authors  it  is  lefb  doabtfid  whether  Vend6ine  sarrendered  without 
resistaBce,  or  was  taken  after  a  tAegid.  Hovedeo,  however,  distinctlj  says,  "  Bex 
AngUsB  pater  vim  cepit  Vendamiam." 
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it  in  this  place,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  my  full  persua- 
sion that  there  is  as  much  philosophical  truth  as  eloquent 
simplicity  in  his  general  statements. 

"Towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,"  the  introduc- 
tion says,  "  some  poor  nobles,  united  by  the  need  of  lawful 
defence,  and  alarmed  by  the  excesses  brought  on  by  the 
multiplicity  of  sovereign  powers,  took  pity  on  the  wretched- 
ness and  tears  of  the  people.  They  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  calling  upon  Grod  ana  St.  George ;  and,  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  defence  of  the  oppressed,  they  placed  the  weak 
under  the  defence  of  their  sword.  Simple  in  their  dress, 
severe  in  their  morals,  humble  after  victory,  firm  and  stoical 
in  adversity,  they  speedily  created  for  themselves  an  immense 
renown.  Popular  gratitude,  in  its  simple  and  credulous  joy, 
fed  upon  the  marvellous  narrative  of  their  high  deeds  of 
arms,  exaggerated  their  valour,  and  united  in  prayer  the 
generous  deliverers  of  the  people  with  the  powers  of  Heaven. 
So  natural  is  it  for  misfortune  to  deify  those  that  bring  it 
relief. 

"  In  those  old  times,  as  strength  was  a  law,  it  was  very 
necessary  that  courage  should  be  a  virtue;  these  men,  to 
whom  was  afterwards  given  the  name  of  knights,  carried  it 
to  the  very  highest  degree.  Cowardice  was  punished  by 
them  as  an  unpardonable  crime ;  and  surely  it  is  such  to 
refuse  support  to  the  oppressed.  They  held  a  lie  in  horror, 
and  branded  with  disgrace  all  perfidy  and  breach  of  fiedth ; 
nor  have  the  most  celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity  produced 
anything  comparable  to  their  statutes. 

"  This  league  of  warriors  retained,  during  more  than  a 
century,  all  its  original  simplicity — because  the  circumstances 
amidst  which  it  was  brought  forth  changed  but  slowly ;  but 
when  a  great  political  and  religious  movement  announced  the 
revolutions  that  were  about  to  take  place  in  the  human  mind, 
then  chivalry  took  a  legal  form,  and  a  rank  amongst  the  in- 
stitutions of  society.** 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  introduction  to  the  Me- 
moirs of  Ste.  Falaye ;  and  without  entering  into  all  the 
minute  points  of  disquisition  which  such  a  subject  naturally^ 
suggests,  we  may  well  receive  this  statement  in  regard  to  the' 
origin  of  chivalry  as  generally  correct ;  and  proceed  to  notice 
the  changes  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  external  forms,  which  that 
institution  had  undergone  previous  to  the  time  at  which 
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kzDgbtiiood  waa  oaiifi»ared  on  Bidiazd  Eisataganet,  by.libe 
hand  of  the  King  of  iVance^  It  has  beea  suppcoed  timb 
William  Eufus  introduced  into'Rngland  whalrhaa  DeencailBct 
•knighti^ixaiitrj.  The  statomentwonld  hssve  been  mueh  more 
ooneot  if  tiie  writers  who  make  thi&  asBwtioni  had  said^  ihsAi 
tiao  yioeftof  himael£  mid  hia  court,  and  the  disorders  of  his 
gcfwrnment,  made  all  good  men  feel  that  urgent  neeasrity: 
for  saoh  an  extraordinaiy  ihstitotion  in  Ei^hmd;  whudi  had 
already  produced  it  in*  other  lands.  It  would-seem  cffltain 
that  some  enteiprises  did  take  place  in  the  reign  of  Eufus, 
wfaieh  might  bear  the  name  of  knight-errantry — ^that  is  to 

a^  that  oertain  noble  and  well-disposed^  knights  did.under^ 
6  the  defenee  of  persons  oppcessed,  in  whom  tiiey  had  no 
otiber  intezeat  than  tihat  which  arose  &om.the  generous  E^irit 
of  chiyahy . 

It  Y^ry  soon  happened,  howeveir,'  that  the  spirit  \vhichled 
mem.  to  se^  out  and  to  succour  idie  feeble  and  the  wronge^ 
was  lost  in  those  qualities  which  had  at  first  been  mBce^B& 
juncts  to  the  chivalrous  character.  The  valour,  which  in.the 
oza^  of  the  institution,  had  been  subservient  to  the  huma- 
nity; the  thirst  of  enterprise^  which  at  one  time  was  prompted 
by  ike  desire' of  doing  good ;  the  habit  of  i^vundering,  wldeh 
had  heem  acquired  in  the  search  for  objects  of  generous  de- 
Uvemnoe ;  all  soon  became  the  handmaids  to  other  less  noble 
feehngs  and  purposes  not  quite  so  pure.  Valour  leqoiced 
honour  and  nenown  for  its  reward,,  and  that,  renown  became 
iiie  object :  enteiprise  turned  her  views  towasds  ambition, 
avarice,  and  superstition ;  the  habit  of  wandering  was  ^H^ 
fled  in  toumameaitB,  passages  of  arms^  and  distant  expeditions ; 
and  all  these  changes  had  taken  place  at  the  time  whei^ 
Biohard  waa  dubbed  a  kmght  by  me  hand  of  the  Ejng  of 
Prance: 

Still  ohivalry  was  a  generous  and  a  sofbening  institution; 
and  the  oeonmonies  which  were  observed  when  it  was'  be^ 
stowed,  the  exhortations  addressed  to  the  young  knight,,  and 
the  oaths  that  he  was  required  to  takoj  were  all  so  many 
bonds  and  shades  upon  tiie  vehemence  of  human  passions^ 
and  upon  tiie  vices  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  ceiemony  Traa  a 
solemn,  as  well  as  a  joyous  one ;  it  required  preparation^  and 
WHS  aeoompaniediwith  various  religious  rites  in  various  oaun-^ 
tries.  According  to  tiie  customs  of  some  lands,  indeed,  the 
pDBparations  were  severe ;  long  fasts,  nights  passed  in-  prayer. 
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wsuaxcBB,  absolution,  and  the  sacrament,  as  well  as  the  watch- 
mg  of  the  knightly  armSj  were  almost  alwajrs  demanded  of 
the  young  aspirant  to  chivaliy.  Many  of  these  acts  were 
undoubtedly  symbolical ;  the  watching  of  arms  has  been  sup- 
poaed  to  typify  Christian  wakefulness ;  and  the-  bath,  which 
wa»  alse  omm  prescribed,  was  intended  to  represent  the 
purifying  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

When  all  these  preparations  had  been  gone  through,  the 
ceremony  itself  took  place.  The  time  chosen  was  generally 
during  some  great  festival,  or  upon  some  extiaordiiiary  occa- 
sion, such  as  an  approaching  battle,  some  great  ^iterprise, 
or  some  yictary  gamed.  This,  however,  was  not  always  the 
case ;  and  a  squire  who  was  worthy  of  knighthood,  could 
almost  always  obtain  it,  either  from  the  lord  to  whom  he  had 
attached  hims^,  or  from  some  other  knight,  if  his  loxd  re- 
fused to  confer  that  honour  upon  him.  It  was  neCessaiy, 
indeed,  for  him  to  prove  that  his  daim  was  justified ;  and  m 
order  not  to  violate  tiiat  modestv  which  waS'  inculcated  as 
one  of  the  first  chivalrous  duties,  &w  persons  ever  demanded 
to  be  dubbed  without  being  perfectly  capable  of  proving  tiieir 
right  to  that  distinction.  On  the  contrary,  inaeed,  it  often 
happened  that  gentlemen  who  had  distinguished  tiiemselves 
by  high  feats  of  arms  more  than  once  declined  tiie  honour 
when  offered,  alleging  their  own  unworthiness.  Let  us  sup- 
lose,  however,  me  young  aspirant  willing  and  eager  to 
luckle  on  his  knightly  spurs;  let  us  suppose  tiiat  he  has 
prepared  himself,  by  fasting,  watehing,  prayear,  confession, 
penanoej  absolution,  and  the  sacrament;  let  us  suppose  that 
he  has  listened  to  the  exhortations  from  the  pulpit,  which 
wese  generally  addressed  to  persons  about  to  be  received  into 
tiie  order  of  knighthood ;  and  1^  us  proceed  at  onoe  to  the 
oeremony  ifaself .  The  day  being  come,  which  was  generally, 
as  we  have  said,  on  some  occasion  when  the  city  was  fbll  of 
the  nobles  of  the  land ;  all  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
candidate  went  to  seek  the  squire  about  to  be  knighted,  and 
brought  him  in  procession  to  tiie  church.  Yery  a&seaa,,  if  his 
rank  was  high,  almost  all  the  noble  knights  and  gentlemen  of 
the  city,  with  tiie  bishop  himself,  each  covered  in  the  vest- 
mmts  of  his  order,  the  knights  in  their  coats  of  arms,  the 
biriiop  in  hisr  stole,  conducted  the  aspirant  to  the  oatiiedral, 
wh^re  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed;  and<  then,  all 
taking  their  places^  nigh  mass  was  celebrated  by  the  prelate. 
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At  the  oonduBion  of  the  eervice,  the  novice,  with  his  sword 
8uspende4  from  his  neck,  approached  the  high  altar,  and 
either  delivering  the  sword  to  the  bishop,  or  placing  it  on 
the  altar,  waited,  in  a  humble  attitude,  while  the  prelate 
solemnly  consecrated  the  weapon.  He  then  listened  to  the 
bishop's  exhortation  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  high  sta- 
tion to  which  he  was  about  to  be  elevated,  and  the  difficulty 
of  fulfilling  them  worthily. 

To  show  what  the  nature  of  this  exhortation  was,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  describe  exactly  the  ceremony,  as  it  was  per- 
formed in  favour  of  William  of  Hainault,  Count  of  Ostre- 
vant,  in  regard  to  which  we  possess  more  complete  records 
than  respecting  any  other  occasion  of  the  kind.  The  father 
of  the  young  nobleman,  the  famous  William  Count  of  Hain- 
ault, led  his  son  to  the  cathedral  of  Valenciennes,  accom- 
panied by  two  English  bishops  and  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
sent  by  the  King  of  England  to  do  him  honour,  by  four 
princes  of  the  country,  called  the  Peers  of  Hainault,  and  by  a 
number  of  other  noblemen  and  clergymen,  all  clad  in  their 
canonical  vestments  and  coats  of  arms.  The  day  chosen  was 
All  Saints'-day,  and  the  procession  was  received  at  the  door 
of  the  great  Church  of  St.  John,  by  the  Bishop  of  Cambray, 
supported  by  two  bishops  and  four  mitred  abbots,  aU  in  their 
pontifical  robes,  and  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  priests, 
canons,  and  monks.  After  the  mass,  which  was  celebrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  the  famous  John  of  Hainault  took 
his  nephew  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  bishop,  beseech- 
ing him  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  the  young  prince,  who 
demanded  to  be  made  a  knight.  The  bishop  then  turned 
to  the  count,  and  said,  "He  who  wishes  to  be  a  knight 
must  have  great  qualities ;  he  must  be  of  noble  birth,* 
bountiful  in  giving,  high  in  courage,  strong  in  danger,  secret 
in  council,  patient  in  difficulties,  powerful  against  his  ene- 
mies, prudent  in  all  his  deeds.  He  must  also  swear  to 
keep  tne  following  rules.  To  undertake  nothing  without 
havmg  heard  mass  fasting :  to  spare  neither  his  blood  nor 
his  life  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  for  the  defence  of  the 
Church ;  to  give  aid  to  all  widows  and  orphans ;  to  under- 
take no  war  without  a  legitimate  cause ;  to  favour  no  injus- 
tice, but  to  protect  the  innocent  and  oppressed ;  to  be  hum- 
ble in  all  thmgs ;  to  defend  the  property  of  his  people ;  to 
*  Tlus  point  was  by  no  means  indispenBable. 
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deny  no  right  to  bis  sovereign,  and  to  live  irreproachably 
before  Grod  and  man.  If  you  will.  Oh  William  Count  of 
Ostrevant,  keep  these  rules,  you  will  acquire  great  honour  in 
this  world^  and  in  the  end  life  eternal." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  bishop  took  the  young  couirt*s 
joined  haad  inhis,  and  placing  them  on  a  missal,  asked,  ''Will 
you  receive  the  order  of  knighthood  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
God,  and  observe  these  nues  ?"  The  young  count  having 
replied  that  he  would,  the  bishop  gave  him  in  writing  the 
form  of  the  oath  he  was  to  take,  which,  without  rising  from 
his  knees,  he  proceeded  to  read  aloud  in  the  following  terms : 
''  I,  William  of  Hainault,  Count  of  Ostrevant,  and  vassal  of 
the  Holy  Boman  Empire,  promise  upon  oath,  in  presence  of 
my  lords,  Peter  Bishop  of  Cambray,  and  the  illustrious  Prince 
William  Count  of  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  Lord  of 
lEbriesland,  my  lord  and  father,  and  of  the  noble  peers  of 
Hainault  and  Valenciennes,  te  keepall  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
by  my  hands  placed  on  these  Holy  Evangelists." 

The  bishop  then  told  him,  that  he  gave  him  the  order  in 
remission  of  his  sins ;  upon  which,  his  father  advanced  and 
struck  him  with  his  sword,  saying :  ''  I  dub  thee  knight,  for 
the  honour  and  in  the  name,  of  God  Almighty,  and  I  receive 
you  into  our  order  of  chivalry.  Bemember  to  keep  all  the 
ordinances  of  knighthood !"  Lnmediately  the  two  heralds 
of  Hainault  and  Yalenciennes  bade  the  trumpets  sound,  and 
called  aloud  three  times :  ''  Long  live  Williiun  of  Hainault, 
Count  of  Ostrevant!"  Afber  which,  the  procession  again 
formed,  and  moved  back  to  the  palace,  where  a  splendid 
banquet  was  served  up,  and  the  day  concluded  with  a  touma* 
ment. 

Such  was  the  ceremony  of  conferring  knighthood,  when  all 
circumstances  permitted  pa^eantiy  and  splendour  to  accom- 
pany the  solemn  act:  but  it  took  place  upon  many  other 
occasions  when  such  could  not  be  the  case ;  and  it  may  be 
easily  conceived,  that  previous  to,  or  immediately  after,  a 
great  battle,  the  proceedings  were  very  different,  and  perhaps 
less  splendid,  but  not  less  solemn.  Nor  were  the  duties  less 
strictly  pointed  out  and  enjoined  on  these  occasions  than  on 
others.  Of  this  we  have  a  veiy  striking  instance,  in  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  reception  of  the  young  Prince  Joam  of 
Portu^  into  the  order  of  chivalry,  immediately  after  the 
storming  of  the  Moorish  fortress  of  Arsilla,  by  his  father. 
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AlphoDflo  y.  In  a  former  campaign  the  King  of  Portugal 
had  met  witii  most  fievere  and  terrible  reyerses,  and  iaie 
honour  of  hia  arms  had  been,  for  the  time,  sadly  diminighed ; 
but  after  a  pause  of  several  years,  he  returned  to  Afiica  with 
a  considerable  army,  and  attacked  the  town  of  Arsflla, 
sitoated  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  defence  was 
rescdute;  but  the  Portuguese  monarch  was  determined  to 
reeover  his  renown ;  and  the  city  being  taken  by  storm,  no 

guarter  was  given.  The  desperate  resistance  of  the  garrkon, 
owever,  had  caused  a  number  of  the  most  gaDant  Portuguese 
knights  to  full  in  the  assault ;  and  amongst  these  was  the 
Count  of  Marialva,  whose  body  was  carried  into  the  chief 
mosque,  and  a  crucifiz  placed  upon  it.  Such  was  ihe  moment, 
and  sudi  was  the  scene,  in  wluch  Alphonso  chose  to  bestow 
knighthood  on  his  son,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  attack.  After  praying  for  some  time  by  the  side 
of  the  dead  body,  he  commanded  the  prince  to  kneel  down  by 
it  also ;  and  drawing  his  sword,  he  announced  to  him  his  in- 
tention of  conferring  on  him  the  order  of  chivalry,  and  arm- 
ing him  with  his  own  hand.  ''But  in  the  first  place,  my 
son,"  he  said, ''  know  that  chivalry  consists  in  an  alliance  be- 
tween power  and  virtue,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
peace  among  men,  whenever  ambition,  avarice,  or  tyranny, 
trouble  states,  or  injure  individuals ;  for  knights  are  bound 
to  employ  their  swords  to  destroy  tyrants,  aiid  to  raise  good 
menin  their  place.  They  are  likewise  obliged  to  be  Mthful  to 
their  sovereign,  to  obey  their  leaders  in  war,  and  to  give  them 
good  counsel.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  a  knight  to  be  frank  and 
liberal,  and  to  look  on  nothing  as  his  own,  except  his  hoFBe 
and  arms,  which  he  is  bound  to  keep  for  the  sake  of  acquir* 
ing  honour,  in  the  defence  of  his  religion,  his  country,  and 
the  oppressed.  As  the  priesthood  was  instituted  for  cUvine 
flervice,  so  was  knighthood  for  the  maintenance  of  religion 
and  justice.  A  knight  ought  to  be  the  husband  of  widows, 
the  rather  of  orphans,  the  protector  of  the  poor,  and  the  prop 
of  those  who  have  no  other  support.  Those  who  do  not  thus 
act,  are  unworiiiy  of  the  name  of  knight.  These,  my  son,  are 
the  obligations  which  the  order  of  chivalry  will  impose  upon 
you ;  are  jon  desirous  of  obtaining  it  on  such  terms  P" 

The  prmce  Teplied  in  the  affirmative ;  ^e  king  exacted 
firom  him  a  promise  to  perform  all  that  the  customs  of  the 
cxrder  requirod,  and  then  struck  him  three  times  with  his 
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aword  on  tke  helmet/ iaying:  ''I  dub  you  knight,  in  Ibe 
name  of  the  iFather,  of  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Shoat ;"  after 
which,  lie  pointed  to  the  corpse  of  Manalva^  aayin^:  "  Sod 
make  .jou  aa  good  m  knight  aa  thia,  whose  body  jou  we 
pieced  in  aeveiskl  places  for  the  aecnee  of  God  and  faia 
aoToreign!"* 

Many  yaciationB  took  place  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
ceremonial,  according  to  the  circamatanees  of  the  partiea. 
The  words  of  the  adjuration  yaaried  in  various  countries,  in 
reference  to  the  patron  saint  of  each ;  but  the  name  of  St. 
QeoTgewas  called  upon  by  almost  all  nations.  Thus  we  find, 
i^t  the  common  egression  used  in  Eranoe  waa:  ''  In  the 
name  of  Gtody  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,  I  dub  thee  kni^ 
—be  loyal,  bold,  and  true." 

In  general,  if  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  time  of 
peace,  the  arms  were  buckled  on  by  the  hands  of  the  persans 
present,  and  frequently  by  the  ladies  of  the  court  in  which  it 
to<^  place,  commencing,  usually,  with  theapurs  of  gold,  which 
custom  gaye  occasion  of  the  common  expreaaion,  when  axiy 
young  aspirant  to  ehiyalry  had  particularly  distinguished 
himself,  that  he  had  won  his  spurs.  It  must  be  remarked, 
also,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  that  day,  the  golden  spun 
were  the  &st  ornaments  of  that  preciQus  metal  which  a  y oun^ 
nobleman  waa  permitted  to  wear;  the  use  of  gold  in  their 
garments  being  generally  prohibited  to  all,  however  high  thdr 
rank,  who  had  not  received  the  order  of  kni^hood. 

I  .have  met  with  no  account  of  the  parkculor  .ceremonsea 
observed,  when  the  King  of  France  received  Sichard,  after- 
wards King  of  England,  into  the  order  of  chivalry.  They 
were  pTobiS)ly,  however,  accompanied  by  all  the  pageantry 
and  splendour  which  the  court  of  [France  could  displaj  on 
such  an  occasion;  but  the  very  fact  of  his  son  receiving 
knighthood  from  the  hands  of  Louis,  must  have  been  a  very 
great  mortification  to  Henry  the  Second,  it  was  even  in 
fiome  degreea  disadvantage,  also,  to  that  monarch;  for  be* 
tween  the  young  knight  and  ;the  person  who  had  dubbed 
him,  was  created,  by  the  very  fact,  ;a  sort  of  chivalroua 

*  I  liaye  abridged  this  acooaAt  a  good  deal  Mariana  does  not  mention  HtB 
knig[)ifiiood,'bat  be  confirms  the  aoeormt  ef  the  king's  obflemUaon  on  the  body  of 
HanslTa,  saving :  "  Ga  morib  mackagentetnoble,  en  ^aiticokr  los  eondes,  el  (b 
Montesanto  Uamado  den  AIybto  de  Castro,  j  el.  de  ManalFa  por  nombre  don  Jnaa 
Contifio  cuyo  enerpo  muerto  como  el  Ber  le  yiese,  yndlto  i  sa  hljo:  'OzaU 
Kdizo)  Dios  te  bags  tal  7  tan  graade  aoUado.'*' 
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affinity  whicH  could  never  be  sliaken  off.  The  person  who 
had  dubbed  the  other,  was  called  his  godfather,  and  was 
looked  upon  in  some  degree  as  his  father  in  arms ;  so  that, 
although  inferior  persons  were  proud  and  happy  to  see  their 
sons  receive  the  order  of  chivahy  from  high  nobles  or  dis« 
tinguished  knights,  soverei^  princes  in  general  conferred  the 
honour  themselves  on  their  own  children,  lest  it  should  be 
bestowed,  as  in  the  case  of  Bichard,  by  an  enemy. 

It  became  a  point  of  honour  with  every  young  knight,  as 
soon  after  receiving  the  order  as  possible,  to  perform  some 
great  feat  of  arms,  or  enter  upon  some  perilous  enterprise, 
with  a  view  to  do  honour  to  the  new  rank  which  he  had  as- 
sumed. The  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  Eichard  had 
been  led  to  place  himself,  of  course  rendered  his  first  enter*" 
prise  discreditable  to  his  feelings  and  his  character,  and,  as  it 
ultimately  proved,  in  no  degree  honourable  to  his  military 
name.  As  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  permitted,  he  at- 
tempted, with  a  veiy  inferior  force,  to  recover  from  his  father's 
hands  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Poitou ;  but  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  result  of  this  enterprise,  I  must  give  some 
account  of  the  events  which  took  place  during  the  winter, 
and  show  the  progress  of  the  war  in  other  places. 

The  campaign  of  1173  had  terminated,  as  we  have  shown, 
in  favour  of  Henry,  at  aU  points  of  his  vast  dominions.  The 
Scotch  had  retired  discomfited— one  of  the  principal  rebels 
had  been  signally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  though  sup- 
ported by  a  foreign  army — ^the  King  of  France  and  the  in- 
surgent princes  had  been  forced  to  retire  with  disgrace — the 
rebels  of  Britanny  had  suffered  a  tremendous  chastisement— 
and  Anjou  had  been  forced  to  submit,  even  to  its  most  remote 
dependencies.  Such  successes  on  the  one  part,  and  reverses 
on  the  other,  were  well  calculated  to  produce  a  disposition 
towards  peace  in  the  bosoms  of  the  insurgents  and  their  sup« 
porters.  But  the  young  princes  themselves  were  at  the  age 
of  exertion,  hope,  and  expectation ;  and  in  regard  to  their 
allies,  the  vanity  of  a  nation  greedy  of  military  glory  had  been 
deeply  hurt,  and  vanity,  we  all  know,  is  the  most  pugnacious 
ana  indomitable  of  ul  human  qualities.  The  Count  of 
Elanders  could  not  forget  the  promise  of  the  county  of 
Kent;  and,  of  the  En^ish  rebels,  some  were  hopeless  of 
pardon  if  they  submitted,  and  some  were  in  expectation  of 
gaining  great  advantages  by  protracting  the  war.    The  King 
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of  ScotLmd,  by  nature  of  a  bloodthirsfy  and  restless  disposi- 
tion, looked  eagerly  for  an  opportunity  of  attacking  a  more 
prosperous  land  than  his  own,  should  tne  forces  of  his  neigh* 
Dour  be  divided ;  and  thus,  instead  of  commenciag  negotia- 
tions  for  peace,  the  whole  attention  of  the  insurgents  and 
confederates  was  turned  to  the  means  of  renewing  the  war  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  overwhelm  Henry  by  their  overpower- 
ing  numbers.  As  we  have  shown,  the  finances  of  the  King 
of  France  had  been  severely  strained,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
very  first  campaign  against  the  English  monarch ;  nor  did 
the  presence  of  so  many  of  the  insurgents  at  his  court  tend 
to  diminish  his  expenses,  especially  when  he  undertook  to 
confer  knighthood  upon  Bichard,  which  was  in  such  cases  one 
of  the  most  expensive  ceremonies  of  those  times.  Some  re- 
pose was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  him ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  he  negotiated  a  truce  with  the  King  of 
Engknd,  for  himself  and  ms  allies,  till  i^er  the  festivu  of 
Ea^r.  The  truce  between  England  and  Scotland  was  also 
extended  to  the  same  time ;  and  Henry,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
on  all  occasions  most  eagerly  listened  to  every  proposal  of  a 
pacific  nature. 

During  the  winter,  however,  and  while  the  truce  lasted  in 
the  spring,  the  confederates  used  every  exertion  to  recruit 
their  forces,  to  obtain  fresh  supplies,  and  to  acquire  new 
partisans.  In  all  these  respecto  they  were  successful  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  A  large  army  was  collected  in  France 
and  Flanders, — ^a  formidable  force  was  soon  ready  to  take 
the  field  under  the  King  of  Scotland, — and  materials  were 
prepared  for  enterprises  of  much  greater  length  and  import- 
ance than  the  unfortunate  siege  of  YemeTul.  In  gaining 
partisans,  the  insurgents  were  but  too  successful.  Emissaries 
were  sent  over  into  England  by  the  younger  Henry,  whose 
instigations,  bribes,  promises,  and  threate,*  we  are  assured, 
shook  the  faith  of  aunost  every  nobleman  in  England.  This 
statement  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated;  but,  nevertheless, 

*  The  wofds  of  William  of  Newbniy  are  yerj  decided  upon  this  point.  He 
sajns,  "Nee  cessabat  eo  tempore  Bex  junior  optimates  An^orum,  qui  patri 
adhsBrere  videbantur,  per  clandestinas  Jiteraa  vel  promisaioiiibns  aDicere,  yel 
eomminatioiubas  pnlsare:  nt  eos^  ad  soas  qaocnnqae  modo  partes  tradnoeret. 
Qnamobrem  time  m  Anglia  paaci  admodam  nobiles  foisse  tradnntnr,  qui  non 
circa  re^^  yacillarent,  ab  eo  pro  tempore  defectuii,  nisi  maturius  eorum  fuisset 
meditationibus  obyiatmn.** 

VOL.  I.  T 
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we  know  that  a  yery  great  multitude  of  ^eaitlemen^  whose 
honour  had  preyiouslj  seemed  above  suspicion,  were  actiuJly 
gained  to  the  party  of  the  rebels,  and  tiliat  a  vast  number 
more  were  suspected,  with  or  without  cause.  The  situation 
of  the  justiciary  and  those  who  remained  attached  to  the 
king,  moB  became  very  painful,  not  knowing  where  to  hx»k 
for  aid  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  and  not  daring  to  rely 
even,  upon  those  who  pronused  them  help.  Among  those 
who  were  most  strongly  suspected  of  havmg  been  seduced 
to  join  the  party  of  the  younger  Henry,  were  three  groat 
noblemen  of  the  western  and  midland  counties — the  Earls  of 
Clare  and  Gloucester,  and  Bobert  Ferrass,  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham.. The  two  former,,  if  they  w^e  really  gained  by  the 
young  king,  were  prudent  enough  to  conceal  their  treason 
and  wait  in  order  to  be  better  assured  of  his-  power  to  protect 
them:  They  were  consequently  never  aetively  compromised 
in  the  rebdlion.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  however,  did  not 
long  lea^re  his  treachery  doubtful,  and  we  shall  soon  find  him 
in  arma  against  his  sovereign. 

By  certain  movements  of  the  King  of  England  which  fol-. 
lowed  early  in  the  spring,  we  are  led  to  believe  that,  inithe 
provinces  possessed  by  him  in  Fnmee,  the  instigations  of 
the-insni^nt  princes  were  likewise  very  suecesslul ;  so  that 
ih»  aspect  of  Kenrr's  affiiirs  at  Easter,  117^  was  as  un&vour- 
able  as  it  is  possible  to  conoaive,  whUe  the  preparatLona  of 
Hbe  oonfBderatea,  though  not  actually  comptetB,  were  in  a 
filiate  of  great  forwardness,  and  their  plana,  were  laid  out 
witk  skill  and  foretiioug^t,  for  turning  to  the  best  account 
all  the  advantages  of  th^  ntuation.  Those  plans  were  di- 
rected towards  a  fourfold  attack  uponi  Bienry's  territoides* 
The  young  King  Hienry,  in  oonjuaetbuwith  the  Count/of 
Elanders,  who  had  collected  an  immense  force  on  his  coast 
and  had  sworn  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  England,  wsb  to 
cross  the  sea  and  ^ut  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  inaurgentB 
in  this  idaad ;  Louis,  at  the  same  time,  was  to  attack  JSbr- 
mandy  with  overpowering  numbers ;  the  King  of  Scotland 
was  to  pour  his  fierce  Gtalwegians  into  the  north;  and 
Bichaisdi,  raisnig.the  standard  of  nebellion  in.  Foitou,  was  to 
Aab»  lu»fiii^er's  authority,  and  divide  his  fbroes  by  ai. war 
in  iSat  county  and  in  Aqmtaine.  Notwithstandmg  the' 
menacing  aspect  of  the  times,  it  does  not  appear  that  Henzy 


xnemoBed  tiie  number  of  his  mercenary  troops^  and  it  is 
prolMible  that  he  did  not  Mly  know  or  appreciate  the  extent 
of  the  preparations  against  mm. 

La  England,  previous  to  the  recommencement  of  the  was 
onl^e  oontinent,  various  movements  had  taken  place  affecting 
the  condition  of  the  rebels  in  this  country,  in  regard  to  which 
movements  yerj  great  obscurity  exists.  Either  before  or 
fi^ort^"  after  Chnstmas,  a  large  body  of  Fl^nings  were  sent 
over  to  the  assistance  of  Sugh  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk ;  and, 
on  the  other  part,  considerable  forces  were  collected  from  all 
cjimrterB  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchester,  St.  Edmunds-' 
bury,  and  Ipswich,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Eramlingham, 
and  the  v^ous  castles  into  which  the  Earl  of  ]^orfolk  had 
iQoeiVed  the  enemy.  Who  commanded  the  royal  forces  we 
do  not  know,  nor  ane  we  aware  of  where  Bichard  de  Lucy 
waftsfc  thiS'  period;  but  we  find  thsfc  a  considerable  body  of 
the  Elemings  were  permitted  to  capitulate  and  retire  through 
Sogland  in  safety  to  ihm  own  country,  ships  being  provided 
fbri^em  at  Dover  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  than  across 
the  Channel.  A  sospicion  of  treachery  existed  at  the  time^ 
and'it  was>  rumoured  that  at  sum  of  money  had  been  given 
by  tile  Flemings  for  permission  to  depart ;.  but  many  causes 
might  combine  to  indujee  the  three  faithful  servants  of  the 
kjngy  Sichard  de  Lucy,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  and  Beginald 
Eariof  Convn^  to  suffer  the  Flemings  to  rd}reat  quietly 
and  make  a  bridge^  for  thdr  flying  enemy.  The  foreign 
soldiers  who  tSuis  relicedfrom  England,  amounted  to  no  leas 
than  fourteen  thousand  men ;  and  that  the  forces  of  tihe  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  witiiout  including  the  Flemings,  weie^  very  con- 
siderable,, is  dearly  proved.;,  so  that  we  may  well  suppose  ho 
had  at  hi»  command,  nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  At  no 
great  distance,  Anketille  de  Mallore,  stiU  holding  the  caslie 
of  Leicester  for  the  insurgents,  was  strong  enou^  to.  set  the 
TOfj^  foroes  at  defiance,  and  overawe  the  whole  neighbouring 
conntry.  T5ie  Earl  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  was  ready  to 
join,  his  forces  to  i^ose  of.  iMaHore  and  the  Earl  of  Norfolk; 
«ad  tho  Mth  and  loyalty  of  almost  ei^Bvy  nobleman  in  the 
ifidba^  as.  weir  SB  the  steadiheBs  of  a  great  part*  of  the  royal 
tEoep%.  mightreasonably  be  doubted  by  the  justiciary.  His 
isovaagQ  and  his  conduct- wa»  prov^.by  his  whole  lifo ;  his 
fiitLand  attltohment  to  Kemyner^  varied  for  a  moment  in 
any  circumstances  f  imdwa  ms^'YexfyreH  sujpiM  thatuDd 
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Lucy  and  other  Mthful  friends  of  the  king,  after  mature 
deliberation,  judged  it  better  to  allow  the  Flemings  to  return 
to  their  own  country,  rather  than  drive  them  and  the  Earl 
of  Norfolk  to  despair  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  and  thus 
force  upon  them  an  attempt  to  join  the  rebels  of  the  midland 
and  western  counties.  TniswiU  appear  the  more  probable 
when  we  recollect  that  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Clare, 
whose  forces  had  formerly  swelled  those  of  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  and  enabled  him  to  gain  the  victory  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  were  now  so  strongly  suspected  of  an  intention 
to  join  the  rebels,  that  it  was  with  ^at  difficulty  they  after- 
wards made  their  peace  with  the  kmg.  From  all  these  con- 
siderations, it  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  doubtful  that  the 
king's  friends  themselves  consented  to  the  Flemings'  de- 
parture, and  even,  perhaps,  received  a  siun  of  money  for 
Henry's  use,  though  their  conduct  was  not  understood  or 
appreciated  by  the  good  clergyman  who  records  it.* 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Flemings  should  evacuate  England 
before  the  end  of  the  Octaves  of  Penticost,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  conduct  pursued  hj  the  king's  generals  was  soon  very 
evident ;  for  ere  that  period  arrived,  the  King  of  Scotland 
was  once  more  in  arms  and  marching  with  numerous  forces, 

«  liord  Lyttleton^  not  finding  the  aoeomit  of  Diceto  corroborated  altogether  by 
similar  statements  m  the  worl^  of  other  writers,  and  not  appearing  to  £iye  per- 
cdyed  the  very  reasonable  motiyes  upon  which  the  king's  officers  might  nave 
acted,  gets  over  the  difficolty  b^  disbelieying  the  whole  account 

I  cannot)  however,  admit  this  course  of  prooeedmg  to  be  jostifiable.  Diceto 
18  one  of  onr  most  accurate  and  precise  historians.  There  is  a  candour  and 
openness  in  his  statements,  even  upon  those  subjects  where  unprejudiced  opnions 
were  least  likdj  to  be  found  in  a  man  of  his  class,  which  speak  stron^j  in  fiivoor 
of  his  sincerity,  and  even  of  his  powers  of  observatioD.  He  was  in  I^ndon  at  the 
tune  these  events  occurred,  filling  a  high  station  in  the  Church,  and  with  every 
opportunity  of  knowine  the  absolute  faicts.  He  might  judge  wrongly  of  motives, 
and  his  reasoning  might  be  incorrect,  as  mdeed  I  have  not  the  shghtest  doubt 
that  it  wa&  in  regard  to  the  motives  of  the  king^s  friends.  But  that  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  professedly  keeping  a  watchiiil  eye  over  all  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  notmg  down  those  events  ror  the  purposes  of  history,  should  not  know 
whether  a  body  of  fourteen  thousand  Flemings  had  or  had  not  landed  in  Suffolk — 
should  not  know  that  the  king's  troops,  having  collected  around  them,  had 
entered  into  a  composition  with  them  ana  suffered  them  to  depart  in  peace  on 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money — ^should  not  know  that  they  marched  throneh 
Essex  and  Kent  to  Dover,  watched  by  the  royal  forces,  and  there  embarkiod  i^ 
Flanders— I  must  contend  is  well-nigh,  if  not  altogether  imposable.  We  hear 
of  large  bodies  of  Flemings  arriving  from  time  to  tune  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country,  from  other  contemporaries;  and  although  Diceto  stands  alone  in  re- 
cording the  partlcukrs  of  this  transaction,  yet,  as  no  contemporaiy  author  and 
nQ  known  event  can  be  found  opposed  to  nis  statement,  his  authority  may  be 
perfectly  suffident  to  establish  the  fact  as  bey<md  doubt 
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and  wild  fury,  into  England.  His  first  attempt  was  upon 
the  city  of  Carlisle,  where  he  left  a  part  of  his  army  to  cany 
on  the  siege,  and  proceeded  in  person  to  ravage  Northumber« 
land  and  Cumberland.  After  devastating  the  open  country 
for  some  time,  he  returned  to  the  attack  of  the  city,  and  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  the  garrison  upon  the  condition  that 
Carlisle  should  be  surrendered  to  him  if  not  relieved  by 
Michaelmas.  He  then,  once  more,  began  his  march  throu^n 
the  unfortunate  provinces  of  the  north,  took  liddel  Wai^, 
Appleby,  and  several  other  castles  of  importance,  and  de- 
spatched his  brother,  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  to  aid  the 
garrison  of  the  casiie  of  Leicester,  and  sustain  the  fire  of 
rebellion  in  the  midland  counties.  His  next  effort  was  against 
the  castle  of  Prudhoe,  which  offered  a  more  vigorous  resist- 
ance  than  any  he  had  yet  met  with ;  and  while  he  was  pur- 
suing the  unsuccessful  siege  of  that  place,  he  received  news 
from  the  south  which  caused  him  to  retreat  precipitately 
uj^Q  Alnwick,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  easy  communication 
with  his  own  land.  There,  however,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  resources,  he  seems  to  have  felt  himself  in 
perfect  safety;  and  dividing  his  forces  into  three  bodies, 
while  he  himself  besieged  Alnwick  with  one  division,  he 
despatched  the  others  to  ravage  the  adjacent  districts,  which 
was  done  with  such  barbarous  cruelty  as  to  excite  wonder 
and  horror,  even  in  that  age  of  fierce  men  and  violent  actions. 
Neither  sex,  rank,  age,  or  profession  was  spared ;  and  unborn 
babes  were  torn  from  the  bleeding  body  of  the  mother,  and 
tossed  upon  the  spears  of  the  inhuman  barbarians  who  came 
forth  upon  this  errand  of  destruction.  The  whole  land 
howled  under  the  scourge ;  but  it  was  not  long  to  be  wielded, 
and  the  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand. 

Before  the  brother  of  the  King  of  Scotland  could  reach 
Leicester,  Eichard  De  Lucy — ^having  been  freed  by  the  capi- 
tulation we  have  mentioned  from  the  tremendous  body  of 
Flemings,  which  might  have  attacked  his  rear  had  he,  without 
such  a  convention,  turned  his  arms  against  the  rebels  of  the 
midland  counties — ^had  burned  the  town  of  Leicester  to  the 
ground ;  and,  holding  out  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  at  once  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  on 
which  that  baron  had  a  legal  claim  actually  before  the  king's 
court,  he  entered  the  county  so  called,  supported  by  the 
earl,  and  laid  siege  to  the  chief  town  on  the  2drd  of  June, 
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Scarcely,  howefrer,  had  he  left  LeioeBterBhiie,  when  the  TebdU 
lion  bfK»ine  more  fomndahie  in  that  part  of  the  oomibcy 
than  it  had  erer  before  appeared.  Booert  Eenars,  Sad  cf 
Derhj  and  Nottm^iamy  o^enlj  to<ft:  anus  on  the  part  of  »tfae 
zebelB.  Encouraged  by  ms  support,  Anketille  de  MaUore 
ianted  forth  from  tiie  castle  of  Lexcestery  and  gave  .battle  Iko  a 
body  of  the  citizens  of  Northampton,  ^hom  he  totalhr  de- 
feated. Then  pnraninjP  his  adTsnta^,  he  joined  his  (uaoes 
to  ihose  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  attached  and  took  idie  :koiim 
of  Nottingham,  set  £reio  the  houses,  piUaged  the  plaee  com- 
pletely, and  earned  off  the  xnhalntants  as  podsonerB.  lEhe 
west  of  England  was  now  also  infected  by  the  same  spirit  of 
lebellion ;  md  had  the  Barls  of  Olouoester:and  dare  at  rdus 
moment  joined  wiiih  the  Earl  of  Derlqr,  whose  lestates  «(r« 
tended  into  Staffordshire  and  to  the  very  borders  of  Waka, 
while  the  Scotch  king's  brother  David  advanced  io  tdieirurap^ 
port,  and  ithe  Earl  of  Norfolk  kept  the  coast  open  tto  the 
tElnningB,  OSenry  the  Second  could  scarcely  have  preseryed 
the  crown,  idsidi  has  son  Senry,  only  waiting  &r  .a  £aiwnj^ 
able  wind  on  the  coast  of  Elonders,  was  prepared  io  snotdi 
from  his  head. 

The  few,  but  faithful,  Mends  of  the  monarch,  howiever, 
made  head  on  all  sides  against  the  rebels.  39ie  trooBB  in 
oorrison  at  Huntixigdon,  on  ihe  approadi  of  fiichard  de 
Imcy,  burnt  the  city  to  the  ground  and  retned  into  .iht 
castle;  and  the  justiciary,  building  a  foiticatf  in  haste  to 
restrain  their  further  effcois  and  cut  off  their  suppHes,  left 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  in  command,  and  turned  his  imm»> 
diote  attention  to  the  west.  Not  having  sufficient  forces  to 
.nndertahe  any  very  great  enterprise  at  the  moment,  he.an»- 
pHed  to  one  whose  good-will  the  King  of  England  had  latd^ 
cultivated,  and  found  a  zealous  and  actived&iend  whare  Henry 
had  previously  met  with  a  determined  and  peitinacionB  enemy. 
Bees  ap  Gryfi^th,  Prince  of  Soutii  Wales,  immediateh'^an* 
swered  to  the  call  of  Eichard  de  Lucy,  marched  into  Btaffbsd- 
shire  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  his  native  iaroopy^and 
laid  sieee  to  Tutbury^on  the  Dove,  the  pnndpal'fortoess  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Another  gdllant  warrior  also  started  up  in  defence  of  -the 
king,  where  probably  such  military  skill  and  valour  weiernot 
expected.  This  was  in  the  case  of  Geoffrey  Sishop^ekot  of 
-Lincoln,  Henry's  natural  son  by  the  beautiful  Eosamand 


'OMoTd,  kaown  in  stoiy  and  in  Bong  as  The  Tear  iBotammid. 
The  young  nobleman  hid  neither  been  consBeratedtnortidkea 
ordefB/tbougli  he  was  destined  &xr  the  Ghnrdi,  and  Ukumgh^ 
aeeording  to  on  evil  costom  of  those  days,  he  had  'been  ekoted 
^  the  Mflhoprie  of  Lincoln  and  penxntted,  by  a  papal  dis- 
'pesnation,  to  hold  iihe  see  and  receive  the  Tefenuestill  suoii 
time  as  he  eould  be<eoBBecrated.  Me  had  not  yet  com|iteted 
-^his  twexrir)F-firBt  year;  but  he  had  abeady  rendered  hmaelf 
popular  in  his  dioeese  by  various  acts,  and  had  shown  his 
dufy  to  hk  &ther  during  the  preceding  year,  by  endeovous- 
joag  to  ra»e  money  in  the  king's  behalf  without  however 
appearing  in  arms.  Finding  that  the  contribution  he  re- 
quired was  murmured  at,  though  it  had  been  gnmted  as  a 
voluntary  act,  he  restored  the  whole  sum  without  any  deduo- 
tion ;  and  shortly  affcer,  hearing  that  the  neighbonraood  df 
the  city  of  Lioicohi  was  ravaged  by  the  troops  of  one  of  the 
^rebels,  named  Boger  de  Mowbray,  he  cast  off  his  deiiofil 
-  character,  armed  himself  as  a  knight,  called  his  vassals  to  his 
standaird,  and  marehed  to  attack  the  castle  of  iEjnairMerie, 
in  the  isle  of  Axholm,  which  belonged  to  that  insurgent 
leader.  As  he  went  he  was  joined  by  a  mrmber  df  volunteers, 
and  bv  his  sudden  assault  the  garrison  of  the  castle  was  sur- 
prised, the  place  taken  and  levelled  with  the  ground. 

Saving  accomplished  this  feat,  and  thus  freed  the  people 
of  JLincoki  £rom  amu^ance,  he  dismissed  his  troops,  andpr^ 
paved  to  resume  an  ecclesiastieal  mode  of  life ;  but  the  repre- 
sentations of  the^Eimous  Eanulph  de  GlanviUe,  whowas^then, 
fOr«hortly  afterwards  became,  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,*  induced 
him  again  to  try  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Iimooln,  and 
to  call  them  to  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Yoife- 
share  was  then  threatened  by  the  forces  of  the  /King  df 
Scotland,  united  with  those  of  Soger  de  Mowbray,  who  held 
twoBtrong foi^tresses called  Malesart  and  Thirsk,  horn  which 
his  troops  daily  issued  f (nrth  to  ravage  that  county.  Qeofirey 
was  very  well  disposed  ©nee  more  to  draw  the  sword  against 
his  father's  enemies ;  and  his  ofipeal  to  a  popnhition  which 
loved  and  respected  him  was  again  eminently  successful.  A 
very  ocmsiderable  force  was  c5lected  in  a  short  time;  and, 

*  Lord  Lyttloton  nys  that  be  iras  then  sheriff  of  Toikshire ;  hat  the  wordA  •f 
Hoveden  imply  that  such  was  not  the  case,  nnless  there  were  two  sheriffs  for  that 
conntj.  For  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  he  mentions  Bannlph  de  Glaj^viQe, 
iienip^iksef  Robert  Qe  StnteviHe'as  sheriff  of  Yorkshire* 
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marching  into  Yorkshire,  Oeoffirej  joined  his  forces  to  those 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  other 
barons  of  the  county,  and  at  once  attacked  and  took  the 
castle  of  Malesart.  A  number  of  knights  and  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  rebel  cause  were  taken  at  Malesart;  and 
Boger  de  Mowbray,  flying  before  his  victorious  adversary, 
carried  the  news  of  his  own  disasters,  and  of  the  presence  of 
a  large  army  in  Yorkshire,  to  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Scot- 
land,  who  was  at  that  time,  as  I  have  shown,  besieging  the 
casHe  of  Frudhoe.  This,  it  appears,  was  the  information 
which  caused  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  march  to  Alnwick, 
in  order  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  younger  Hairy  with 
the  vast  army  of  Flemings  which  had  been  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Qravemies,  and  which  was  daily  expected 
in  England. 

The  prospect  of  the  young  king's  comiiig  might  weU  fiU 
the  King  of  Scotland  with  the  most  sanguine  ho^  of  per- 
manent success,  and  the  Justiciary  of  !England  with  appre- 
hensions of  the  most  serious  kind.  At  this  period  the  castle 
of  Tutbury  still  held  out  boldly  against  the  efforts  of  Bees  ap 
GhyjQFjrth ;  Hugh  Bigot  had  received  a  fresh  reinforcement  of 
Hemings,  and  had  pillaged  and  burnt  the  im^rtant  city  of 
Norwich ;  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  still  in  arms  m  the  midland 
counties,  and  the  castle  of  Huntingdon  had  not  yet  sur- 
rendered. Considering  aU  these  circumstances,  a  council 
was  held  hj  the  most  faithful  friends  of  Henry  II.,  and  it 
was  determmed  to  send  over  to  him  Bobert  Bishop-elect  of 
Winchester,  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  faithful  servants, 
charged  to  represent  to  the  monarch  the  absolute  necessity 
of  his  immediate  return  to  England,  if  he  wished  to  preserve 
the  crown  of  that  country.  The  bishop  set  out  without  a 
moment's  delay ;  the  wind  was  strong  and  favourable  for  his 
voyage  to  France;  and  reaching  that  country  with  great 
rapimty  he  found  Henry  at  the  town  of  Bonneville,  on  the 
very  extreme  of  Normandy,  holding  a  council  with  his  barons 
for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  his  territories.  Normandy 
was  now  daily  threatened  by  the  immense  army  which  the 
King  of  France  had  been  collecting  during  the  whole  of 
Easter  on  the  frontiers ;  and  nothing  seems  to  have  delayed 
the  intended  movements  of  the  French,  but  the  finn  aspect 
of  the  Norman  barons,  and  the  preparations  made  by  the 
"K"iAg  of  England.    Henry,  however,  had  not  been  by  any 
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means  inactive  during  the  spring ;  for  leaving  all  those  nobles 
whom  he  could  best  trust  to  defend  his  Norman  territories, 
he  had  hastened  to  quell  some  insurrectionary  movements  in 
the  south.  He  entered  Maine  on  the  last  day  of  April,  and 
his  presence  proved  quite  sufficient  to  overthrow  all  the 
schemes  of  the  disaffected.  The  same  was  the  case  in  Anjou, 
where  the  people  and  the  nobles  flocked  to  him  from  all 
quarters,  and  submitted  to  him  readily.  But  a  more  difficult 
task  lay  before  him  in  Foitou.  His  son  Eichard  was  abready 
in  that  province ;  and  although  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
but  feebly  supported  by  the  King  of  Prance,  the  military 
population  ofroitou  and  Aquitaine  had  given  the  young 
pnnce  every  encouragement  and  support.  From  the  terms 
used  by  the  historian,  it  would  appear  that  Saintonge  was 
not  ^o  well  disposed  towards  Eichard  as  the  neighbouring 
country ;  but  to  ensure  the  submission  of  that  district,  a  body 
of  his  troops  took  possession  of  the  strong  and  important 
town  of  Samctes  ;*  and  not  contented  with  two  towers  and 
the  castle,  which  were  abeady  strongly  fortified,  they  seized 
upon  the  cathedral,  and  converted  it  into  a  fortress.  AU  the 
preparations  of  the  insurgents,  however,  were  not  completed, 
when  the  king,  hearing  of  what  had  taken  place,  hastened 
across  Foitou,  with  that  almost  incredible  rapidity  which 
characterised  all  his  movements ;  and  attacking  the  strong 
towers  and  fortified  cathedral  of  Sainctes,  he  reduced  them 
one  by  one,  taking  in  the  whole  about  sixty  knights  and  four 
hundred  archers.  Having  completed  this  enterprise,  he  left 
six  of  the  most  faithful  nobles  of  Aquitaine  to  govern  the 
provinces  in  his  name,  and  taking  measures  for  the  security 
of  Anjou  and  Maine,  hurried  back  to  Normandy,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  King  of  France  wherever  that  prince  might  attack 
his  territories. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  Sainctes  that  he  was  met  by  the 
Bishop-elect  of  Winchester,  who  communicated  to  him  the 

*  The  words  of  Dioeto,  which  do  not  at  all  bear  the  interpretation  given  to  them 
bjT  Lord  Lyttleton,  namely,  **  some  of  the  rebels,**  leave  not  a  donbt  upon  my 
mind  that  Richard  was  at  this  time  in  the  sonth  of  France,  where  he  is  proved 
to  have  been  a  very  short  time  afterwards.  Diceto  calls  the  persons  who  took 
possession  of  Sainctes,  "  militiam  fiHi  sni  Bicardi,** — the  forces  of  his  son  Richard, 
not "  some  of  the  rebels.**  The  resistance  made  by  these  forces  seems  to  have 
been  very  great ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  withont  the  excessive  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, Henry  could  not  have  captured  Sainctes  before  tiie  great  blow  of  the  war 
was  struck  in  Normandy. 
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terrible  fltsfce  of  nffiurs  in  England.  Hemr^  had  not  been 
^onmt  of  the  difficnltiesiihat  Burrounded  his  fnends  ini^ 
iSbmd,  nor  of  the  preparations  made  hj  InB  son  and  the 
Oannt  of  llandera  lor  mvading  his  Brituh  dominions.  He 
had  felt  ihe  neoeesiiy  of  his  presence  in  this  eountiy  long 
befiire,  and  had  prepared  a  large  fleet  and  considerable  forceSy 
in  order  to  p^ss  the  sea  as  soon  as  the  state  of  his  continental 
territories  permitted  him  to  leave  them  without  very  great 
danger.  The  representations  of  the  Bishop  of  Winch^ftei^ 
and  the  knowledge  that  his  son  was  only  waiting  for  a  fair 
wind,  now  decided  the  king's  conduct  at  once,  though  per- 
haps he  had  already  erred  in  judgment  in  not  returning  to 
his  kingdom  at  an  earlier  period.  He  now,  howe^iar,  hastened 
to  Ba«m9ur,  where  his  fleet  had  been  collected ;  and  taking 
with  him  the  two  queens,  'Meanor  and  Margaret,  the  Earls 
of  (Leioester  and  Chester,  and  seyeral  noblemen,  all  more  or 
less  in  a  state  of  eaptirify,  he  embarked  for  England  with  « 
large  force  of  Braban^ois,  on  the  8th  of  July.  The  wind  wns 
at  first  directly -oontraay,  and  bh>wing  flereely ;  'but  it  changed 
in  a  moment,  and  became  fair  for  his  Troyage  to  Englimd, 
though  still  'blowing  {urionsly,  when,  raising  his  eyes  to 
heayen,  he  prayed  that  if  his  Totum  was  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  Sod  would  give  him  a  prosperoxES  Toyage,  'but  if  not, 
that  he  mi^it  never  reach  the  sbores  of  his  kingdom  *  We 
find  from  Hoveden,  that  the  attendants  df  the  monarch  at- 
tributed the  change  of  the  wind  to  a  direct  ^lerciee  of  divine 
power  in  his  favour;  and  certainly  his  prayer  was  wbH 
calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him 
with  a  conviction  of 'the  integrity  of  his  purposes  and  the 
justiee  of  his  caose.  His  voyage  was  prosperous  and  rapid, 
and  ^e  arrived  at  Southampton  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day. 

The  speed  with  which  he  accomplished  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, secured  to  him  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which 
could  be  gained ;  for  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  the  younger 
Henry  had  only  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  and  w^re 

*  TliiB  amsn  to  mefto  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  yarioBS  aceoaniB  givett 
of  tfaifr  celebrated  prayvr  of  HeniT"  the  Seeond^-ftboiigh  it  is  Inxt  Tij^&tofMj,  tiiat 
Lonl  Lyttfoton  has  read  his  aatiiorities.  otherwise,  and  umkm  Henxj  prononiiee 
It  in  tbe  midst  of  a  storm  at  sea.  The  irind  is-  certainlj  rracesentcd  as  bbviiq; 
▼lolentfy,  and  the-wnves  high ;  btit  the  words  seem  to  me  to  nave  been  spoksD  on 
the  occasion  of  tbe  sudden  change  of  wind  from  foul  to  fair. 
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looking  anadoualy  for  an  opportimiiy  of  embaildng,  in  tlie 
hopo  of  ireoching  Ikiglaad  ivlule  .tlio  royal  inglifcB  irete  fek 
imdfitfendBd  by  aay  one  of  stMcietA  an^oeity  to  ovanvie  Am 
waveiing  and  disaffedted.  lEouy,  howovcK,  did  not  employ 
to  the  best  efecfc  the  adyaniiBee  he  had  gained ;  hut,  mrtean 
of  putting  himflelf.at  the  head  of  his  trcwpe,  undiea^iingMei 
Bwerd  against  the  rebels,  and  endeavouring  to  jonudiL  iifae 
ixBBZBreetioiL  before  the  formidable  foroe  eoUeeted  on  the 
Elramfih  coast  could  appear  in  the  field  against  hdm,  hB 
steimed  his  fset  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  cf  the  mut^ 
of 'OantorbuTj,  and  caused  himastf  publidly  to  be  .seourged  at 
the  tomb  of  Gliomas  k  Socket.  ^  is  naedtesB  heifi^  enter 
into  the  partieulars  of  the  degxading  penance  irhich  Hemj 
BOW  'Vohmtarilj  performed,  nor^em  1  teonsidear  at  lasj^  tl» 
motives  which  could  induee  him  to  eocpose 'himself  in  sneh  an 
extraordinary. situation.  Some  hove  believed  that,  movad'by 
remorse  and  real  deyotion,  theimonardiBou^to  exmate  tlio 
shore  that  he  had  taken  in  Seoket'«  death  by  this  iiumilifr> 
tLonut  his  tomb.  Othersfhave  i^bnug^ that  he  wasactuated 
solely  by  political  views,  and  that  he  imagined  the  tide  o^ 
popular  feeling  would  turn  in  his  iecvour,  as  soon  as  he  had 
omaeed  full  atcmemant  to  the  spimt  of  the  departed  saint. 

Admittmg  to  the  fdUest  ext^  Henry's  traidenc^  to  st^er* 
stition,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  smmosethat  he  could  behevB 
the  proud  and  treacherous  man,  vnm  whom  he  hadfliiruggled 
for  so  many  years,  was  capal>le  of  performing  miracles  after 
his  death ;  nor  can  we  well  suppose  that  he  was  weak  enof^li 
to  imagine  that  his  people  woold  reverence  him  i^e  more  for 
Buch  unseemly  humiliation  at  ihe.tomb  of  one,  for  whose  acts 
and  conduct  Jbe  had -never  ceased  to  shaow  the  most  marked 
reprobation.  We  can  very  well  conceive,  jhowever,  that 
Henry,  comcious  of  having  uttered  words  which  prompted 
the  assassination  of  the  prelate,  and  knowing  that  in  his  in- 
most heaxt  his  feelings  had  taken  part  with  the  nmrderers, 
even  thoughhe  tried  to  stay  them  when  it  wastoo  late,  should 
itow  feel  almost  as  much  remorse  as  if  his  <own  hand  had 
struck  the  blow,  and  that  he  should  yield  his  mind  entirely 
to  the  supezstibious  belief,  that  penanees  enjimied  by  his  con- 
fessor could  clear  away  his  guilt ;  although  he  neither  believed 
thatihe  haughty  and  grasping  archbishop  could  fall  by  Tin 
easy  transition  mto  the  odour  of  sanctity,  or  that  miracles 
comd  be  performed  by  the  dead  body  of  aiman  whose  whole 
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life  had  been  passed  either  in  worldlj  pleasures  or  ambitious 
contentions.  Under  this  view  of  the  case,  Henry  certainly 
displayed  weakness  enough,  without  attributing  to  him  a 

Srostnition  of  mind  which  could  only  stamp  a  fool;  or 
uplicity  of  conduct,  which  could  alone  charac'»irise  a  knave. 
Aicer  havine  endured  the  scourging  of  monks  and  bishops, 
and  passed  the  night  on  thepayement  of  Canterbury  cathedral 
in  prayers  and  penances,  Henry  rose  on  the  morning  of  the 
Sunday  with  apparent  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  atone- 
ment he  had  made,  and  proceeded  to  London ;  wnere,  whatever 
might  be  the  condition  of  his  mind,  his  body,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  strength,  yielded  to  the  combination  of  stripes, 
fiiustinff ,  watching,  and  fatigue ;  and  the  very  moment  he 
should  have  been  commanding  his  armies  in  the  field,  he  was 
deprived  by  illness  of  his  usual  activity. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  monarch,  and  such  the  bad  aspect 
of  his  affairs,  when  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  the 
porter  of  the  royal  palace  was  awakened  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  gates,  and  haying  been  prevailed  upon  with  great  di^ 
ficulty  to  open  them,  he  found  a  young  courier  on  a  tired  and 
foaming  horse,  demanding  instant  idmission  to  the  king. 
The  monarch's  chamberlains  being  roused,  all  the  information 
thev  could  obtain  from  the  importunate  messenger  was,  that 
he  bore  good  news,  and  must  instantlj  see  the  Ung.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  them  at  length  to  lead  him  to  Henry's  chamber, 
where  he  boldly  approached  his  bed,  and  woke  nim  from  his 
sleep. 

"who  are  you  ?"  demanded  the  king,  in  astonishment. 

"I  am  the  page,"  replied  the  boy,  "of  your  fBithful 
Banulph  de  Qlani^le,  by  whom  I  am  sent  to  your  highness, 
to  bear  you  good  news." 

"  Qt)es  it  all  well  with  our  Eanulph  ?"  demanded  the 
king. 

"  Quite  well,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  and  lo !  he  holds  your 
enemy  the  King  of  Scotland  in  chains,  at  Eichmond." 

The  king  was  as  one  thunderstruck  ;*  but  the  boy  brought 
with  him  letters,  which  showed  him  the  following  facts. 

Enraged  beyond  endurance  at  the  excesses  committed  by 

«  If  like  other  authors,  have  copied  this  statement  ahnost  literally-  from  the 
eraphic  acoonnt  of  William  of  Newbuxy.  The  fiicts,  however,  are  fallj  confirmed 
Dj  other  writers,  though  they  do  not  present  to  oar  ejes  the  same  pctnre  of  the 
'rst  intimation  recdyra  bj  Uenry  of  this  great  sncoess. 
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the  "King  of  Scotland,  and  knowing  by  reporto  reoeived  from 
all  quarters  that  he  had  divided  ms  armj,  and  retained  with 
him  but  a  small  force  at  the  siege  of  Alnwick,  the  noblemen 
of  Yorkshire  determined  to  attack  him,  and,  if  possible,  to 
drive  him  beyond  the  border.  As  nothing  could  be  hoped 
from  any  other  course  of  action  but  a  sudden  assault,  Eobert 
de  Stuteville,  Banulph  de  Qlanville,  Bernard  de  Baliol,  and 
"William  de  Vesci,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise, 
determined  to  employ  no  foot  soldiers,  but  began  their  march 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  comprising,  we 
are  told,  four  hundred  knights.  As  they  approached  nearer 
to  Alnwick,  however,  doubts  began  to  take  possession  of  the 
chiefs,  on  &iding  that  the  King  of  Scotland  had  more  than 
eight  thousand*  men-at-arms  with  him ;  but  upon  further 
consultation  it  was  agreed  to  proceed,  especialfy  as  it  was 
evident,  firom  the  intelligence  they  received,  that  the  enemy 
had  no  expectation  of  an  approaching  attack. 

They  accordingly  set  out  from  Newcastle  very  early  in  the 
morning  of  Satumay,  the  13th  of  July,t  and  proceeded  with 

*  In  some  copies  of  William  of  Newbnry  the  number  is  stated  differently,  the 
Scotch  army  bemg  there  made  to  amount  to  eightjr  thousand.  This  is  indeed  the 
case  in  the  oest  emtion  bj  Heame,  in  1719.  I  have  chosen  the  lowest  nnmbor, 
because  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  possible  that  ei^tj  thousand  men  should  have 
lemamed  with  the  King  of  Scotland  at  Ahiwick,  when  we  find  from  other  authors, 
that  two-thirds  of  his  armj  had  been  detached  to  ravage  the  country  in  different 
^rectioos. 

t  The  date  of  Henry's  arriyal  in  England,  as  given  in  the  printed  copies  of 
Diceto,  must  be  incorrect,  though  probably  not  by  his  own  fiiult,  but  uy  that 
either  of  the  transcriber  or  the  prmter ;  for  it  is  by  his  own  words  that  we  are  able 
to  recti^  the  mistake.  He  sam  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  fbond  Heniy  aft 
Bonneyille,  in  Normandy,  on  toe  festival  of  St  John ;  and  yet  he  is  made  to  say, 
a  little  further  onward,  that  the  king  set  out  for  England  on  the  8th  ides  of  June, 
or  the  6th  of  that  month.  Kow  the  festival  of  St.  John  is  on  the  24th  of  June, 
showing  that  the  word  Junii  should  have  been  written  Julii,  as  it  stands  in 
Hoveden.  If  further  proof  were  wanting,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fwst,  tiiat  we 
have  a  letter  of  much  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  i^^ed  by  Henry, 
still  on  the  continent,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  datedon  the  26th  of 
May  in  that  year.  There  is  some  dijB5.cnlt7  also  m  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
capture  of  the  Kinjg  of  Scots;  for  the  expressions  of  both  Hoveden  and  IMoeto 
would  lead  one  to  unagine  that  it  could  not  be  so  late  as  the  ISth  of  July.  One 
of  those  authors  says,  that  Henry  proceeded  to  Canterbury  on  the  day  alter  his 
arrival  at  Soutliampton,  and  passed  the  same  night  at  Bedrat's  tomb ;  the  other, 
that  he  went  from  Southampton  to  Canterbuiy  with  great  speed ;  ana  all  writers 
aeree,  that  the  King  of  Scots  was  taken  on  the  very  same  morning  that  he  saw 
Henry's  devotions  completed  at  Canterbury,  which,  according  to  Hoveden*s  ac- 
count, would  have  been  the  10th  of  July.  All,  however,  agree  that  it  was  on  a 
Saturday ;  and  therefore  the  account  of  William  of  Newbunr  must  be  correct ;  for 
the  8rd  of  the  ides  of  July,  or  the  18th  of  that  month,  which  he  ei?es  as  the  date, 
M  in  that  year  on  a  Saturday,  which  corresponds  exactly  wiUi  the  account  of 


mieh  Bpeedi,  notrwithstanding  1^6' weight  of  their  armour,  that 
tiiej  caime  within  a  short  distance  of  Alnwick  at  the  end  of 
five  hours.  A  mist,  howeTee,  had  in  l^e  mean  time  fidlan 
upon  i^e  oountiy,  so  dense  tm  well-nigh  to  pieyent  tiiem  firom 
seeing  their  way.  In  l^ese  circumstances,  it  was  proposed 
by  some  of  ikke  party  to  return;  but  Bernard  de  Baliol  ex» 
emimed :  "  Qo  back  who  will;  sooner  ihsai  bring  such  a  le^ot 
upon  my  name,  I  will  go  on  if  not  one  should  follow  me.*^ 

These  words  decided  their  proceedings ;  ihe  whole  boid^ 
marched  forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mist  suddenly 
dii^ersed,  leaying  Alnwick  castle  standing  out  in  the  deal? 
finmshine  before  their  eyes,  vnih  the  King  of  Scotland  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  small  troop  of  horse,  ezerGising'  himself  in 
ehivalrous  games,  within  a  shoit  distance  of  the  head' of  thair 
line.  He  had  not  more  than  sixiy  horsemen  with  him ;  but 
at  first  the  Sisottish  monandi  did  not  interrupt  his  spsrt,  be- 
lieving that  the  body  of  soldiers:  he  saw  approaching,  was 
merely  one  of  his  own  parties  returning  from  the  plunder  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  Speedily,  however,  the  sight  of 
the  banner  of  England,  borne  intha  van,  undeceived  him  ;,bnt 
his  heart  was  inca|)able  of  fear,,  and  ha  might  well  imflgjnfl^ 
that  within  a  bow-shot  of  his  own  camp,  he  would  not  be 
sufered  to  fight  unsupported.  Without  a  moment^s  heBit»- 
tion,  he  put  his  lance  m  tha  zest,,  exclaiming :  "  ]!9bw  it.  shall 
be  seen  what  it  is  to  be  a  knight,"  and  led  his  men  on  iotihe 
attack  of  l^e  lEhiglish  forces. 

So  rash  an.act was  more  than  Henry's  officers  oouldha^irB 
honed  for*,  at  l^e  yery  first  chasge  the  monarch's  horse  was 
kSlled  under  him,  he  himself  cast  to  the  ground,  and  taken 
prisoner,,  with  almost  e'Bery  <m&  of  hifr  foSbw^rs.  Many  of 
tiiose  even  who  oouid'  hav^  fled'  surrendered  spontaneously; 
when  they  saw  the  king  a  prisoner.  Several  other  nobles 
also  su^Bsed  themselves  to  be  taken^,  in  order  to  share  tha 
captivity  of  their  king;  and  l^e  small  body  of  Ensliah 
fadghts,  rejoicing  in  nieir  success,,  retired  unmoliostecL  to 
Bichmond,  inYodEshire,xaEX7ing,  their  captives  wJthithami; 
while  the  Scotch  army,  struck  wSh  panic,  nediinto  Scotlted, 

Hau7*» Tograge, .iviaioh'  took.  i^Me^  we>  bxb  unifarmlj  tMd,  omtilie.atii  oBJittlj^ 
which  was-the  8tb  ides-of  tiiv  month,  and.  the  seeoad  ferial  of  tin  wsekw  or  Mbn- 
day.  Tfaiia  Henm  inBtead'of  gouq^to  Gasterlnnif  in  one  daf\.0D  iadaedivith  hb 
lunai  cddtkfi  ancL  ipmSanaxsgi  faia  dawotiona^  on'  tiie  medti,  wnai^hmm  hoauCufm 
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and  all  the  macauding  parties  wMch  had  been  scattered  OYer 
the  Xkorthem  counties  followed  the  same  course,  and.  turned 
£heir  arms  to  the  destruction  of  each  other.* 

The  joy  of  the  King  of  England,  and  the  country:,  was 
immense.  The  bells  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  <were 
rung  in  triumph ;  and  the  people  of  London,  though  they  had 
not  been  amongst  the  sunerers,  were  amongst  the  first  in 
celebrating  a  victory  which  delivered  the  land  from  its  inve- 
tfiirate  foes.  In  the  mean  while,  an  army  had  been  collected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital ;  and  taking  fortune  at 
the  flood,  Henry  immediately  marched  to  Himtingdon,  the 
ganison  of  which  place  surrendered  on  the  21st  of  July,  re- 
eeiving  a  promise  of  mercy.  Turning  from  Huntingdonshire 
towards  Suffolk,  Henry  advanced  to  besiege  the  Ead  of  Nor- 
fdk  at  Prfonlingham,  while  the  King  of  Scotland's  brother^ 
who  had  been  received  into  the  cas^e.of  Leicester,  effected 
his  xetreat  into  his  own  land..  The  English  monarch  might 
now  have  had  to  contend  with  a  more  dangerous  opponent 
than  he  had  hitherto  met  with,  for  large  detachments  of 
lElemingB  had  already  been  sent  over  to  the  support  of  the 
earl,  and  a  few  hours'  sail  would  have  brou^t  the  Count  of 
Elanders,  according  to  his  oath,  to  aid  the  English  partisans 
ef  the  younger  Henry  with  the  immense  army  he  nad  col« 
lected.  But  the  intelligence  of  the  king  himself  having 
^uled  for  England,  was  enough  to  discourage  the  attempt  of 
via  count  ;t  and  almost  at  tW  same  time  with  the  news  of 
Henry's  urival,  came  the  tidings^that.tha  King  of  Scotland 
waa  taken,  and  his  army  dispersed* 

Giving  up  all  hope  of  seeing  England  conquered  by  his 
9on-in-law,  Louis  the  Seventh,  as  soon  as  this  information 
reached  him,  called  the  youngar  Henry  and  the  Count  of 
Elanders  to  assist  in  the  most  important  siese  which  he  had 
ever  undertaken  against  the  English  monarch.  Thus,  before 
the  fall  of  Huntingdon  castle,  the  count  and  the  Engli^ 
pxinoe  had  retired  from  the  coast ;  and  on  tibie  day  following 
the  capture  of  that  fortress,  iiiey  were  both  in  arms  before 

*  It  w(mId.Mem  that  the  barbarities  committed  hj  some  of  the  Scottuh  parties: 
aAerthesTTetnm  to  tbrirovfn  cotmtay,  equalled  those  irfaioh  they  had.  perpetrated 
in  Knglaroi.  See  Ho^edan  and  Wi]]iiiiu  of  Newbniy.  The  Ghronide  of  Maihns, 
hoirever^  though  it  mentions  the  flight  of  DaTid,  the  brother  of  the  Scottish  kingi 
firom  Leicester,  and  his  retnrn  to 'Scotland,  does  not  notice  tiiese  atrocities.- 

t  Ifitfae  aoeoii]it;of  Dioelx)  bvoomot^  tfae'Toang^Edng  Emay  and  tiie  Coiirt:of 
naadaoi  toiln  up.  thor  camp  on  the  vecj  dajr  the  King  of  Scotland  wm  takeD*. 
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the  dty  of  Bouen.  Hugh  Bigot  might  very  well  receive  in- 
telligence, therefore,  that  he  was  abandoned  by  his  allies, 
previous  to  the  approach  of  Henry  to  Framlingham.  The 
number  of  the  Flemings  that  were  with  him  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  take  the  field  against  the  King  of  England ;  and  was 
yet  so  great  as  to  be  burdensome,  rather  than  useful,  while 
shut  up  in  the  castles  of  Framlingham  and  Bungay.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  earl  determined  to  capitulate ;  and 
conseouently  visiting  the  royal  camp,  he  treated  personfdly 
with  ^e  king,  who,  afber  considerable  discussion  regarding 
the  fate  of  the  Flemings,  granted  him  much  more  favourable 
terms  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect.  On  surrendering  his 
two  castles,  paying  a  fine  of  a  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and 

fiving  hostages  for  his  future  good  conduct,  he  received  the 
ing's  pardon ;  and  the  foreign  troops  in  his  service  were 
suffered  to  depart  in  peace,  upon  taking  an  oath  not  to  fiight 
against  Henry  any  more  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
As  soon  as  iforfolk  and  Suffolk  were  quieted,  Henry 
marched  to  Northampton,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
castle.  He  had  been  before  joined  by  his  natural  son, 
Geoffipey,  Bishop-elect  of  Lincoln,  who  came  more  as  a  warrior 
than  a  prelate,  and  who  shortly  after  obtained  permission  to 
abandon  a.  profession  which  he  had  never  loved,  and  follow 
that  of  arms,  to  which  his  chivalrous  disposition  led  him.  At 
Northampton  the  king  was  visited  by  many  other  friends^ 
and  there  also  all  the  rebels  who  had  not  yet  submitted  came 
in  and  made  their  peace.  Boger  de  Mowbray,  who  had  fled 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  first  sent 
messengers  offering  to  surrender  his  castle  of  Thirsk,  and 
subsequently  presented  himself  to  receive  the  king's  pardon. 
The  officers  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  delivered  up  to  the  sove- 
reign the  three  fortresses  of  Leicester,  Mount  Sorel,  and 
Groby ;  the  Earl  of  Derby  gave  up  Tutbury  and  Duffield, 
and  universal  submission  showed  that  the  rebels  had  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  success.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was 
strongly  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  insurgents,  came 
to  justify  himself ;  and  Henry  was  not  unwilling  to  receive 
his  apologies,  but  exacted  from  him  the  castles  of  Durham^ 
Norbun,  and  Alverton,  which  the  prelate  had  garrisoned  with 
foreign  troops  on  very  suspicious  pretences.  The  Earls  of 
Clare  and  Gioucester  subsequently  met  the  king,  as  he  jour- 
neyed towards  Portsmouth  with  the  purpose  of  embarking 
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for  France,  and  gave  him  eveiy  assurance  of  their  loyalty, 
which  had  been  strongly  doubted. 

Henry  stayed  in  !^gland  no  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  reduce  the  whole  land  to  obedience ;  and  having 
seen  that  great  object  accomplished  with  a  rapidity  almost 
inconceiirable,  he  hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  gallant  subjects 
in  the  good  town  of  Eouen,  who  were  by  this  time  closely 
pressed,  by  the  enemy.  The  monarch  embarked  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  7th  of  August,  taking  with  him,  still  in  strict 
bonds,  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  Earls  of  Chester  and 
Leicester.  Queen  Eleanor  and  the  Princess  Margaret,  his 
son's  wife,  were  lefb  behind  in  England,  as  a  more  secure 
place  of  abode,  now  that  not  the  most  remote  chance  seemed 
to  exist  of  any  renewal  of  the  rebellion  in  this  country.  The 
king  was  accompanied  by  the  whole  body  of  Braban^ois 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  seyeral  bands  of  Welsh 
soldiers,  which  had  been  sent  to  his  aid  by  Owen,  Prince  of 
North  Wales.  The  fprce  which  he  thus  carried  with  him  was 
very  considerable ;  but  the  fame  of  his  exploits  in  England 
was  in  itself  a  host.  In  little  more  than  three  weeks  he  had 
reduced  to  submission  a  land  which  previous  to  his  arriyal 
had  been  in  arms  against  his  authorify  from  one  end  to  the 
other ;  nor  was  the  rapidity  of  this  success  less  wonderful 
than  the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished — ^means  which 
were  so  totally  inadequate  to  the  object,  and  apparently  so 
entirely  independent  of  his  own  efforts,  that  the  hand  of 
Heaven  workmg  in  his  &vour  appeared  to  be  manifest,  and 
the  superstition  of  the  times  attributed  to  the  intercession 
of  the  murdered  archbishop  all  the  advantages  gained  by  his 
repentant  enemy.  His  passage  to  Prance  was  rapid  and 
favourable ;  and  having  held  a  conference  at  Barfleur  with 
the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  lodged  his  important 
prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Caen,  he  marched  on  with  aU  speed 
towards  Eouen,  which  had  now  been  besieged  more  than  a 
fortnight. 

The  city  of  Bouen,  then  as  now,  occupied  a  large  space  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine,  while  an  important  suburb 
appeared  on  the  southern  bank.  Between  these  two  parts, 
the  Empress  Matilda  had,  some  years  before,  built  a  hand- 
some bridge,  which  afforded  the  inhabitants  a  free  communi- 
cation with  the  heart  of  Normandy.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  generally  mountainoius  and  irregular,  but  the  hills  in  the 
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neigbbonrliood  of  Booea  afforded  bo  great  facilities  to  an 
enemy,  according  to  the  mode  o£  watfsice  in  tl^it  day.  The 
multitude  of  men  whieh  could  be  muatefed  by  the  !Fxiench 
aadnemish  armies  imited,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient 
to  blockade  the  city  and  to  reduce  it  by  famine,  if  they  could 
have  attadied  it  on  both  aides  at  oiaee.  The  whole  of  the 
floufchem  bank  of  the  river,  howerer,  being  in  posaeafiion  of 
Hemy,  and  the  population  of  that  part  of  !Normandy  being 
zealous  and  eager  m  the  cause  of  their  sovereign,  the  con- 
federate army  could  only  approach  from  the  side  of  Picardy, 
in  whieh  direction  the  iS^orman  capital  had  been  left  ea^MDsed 
by  the  fall  of  Aumale,  Briencourty  and  NeufchateL 

Amidst  the  mountains  and  fbreflts,  and  through  the  valleys 
of  that  beautiful  part  of  !France,  b^  Blangis,  Neufchatel, 
Foiz,  and  Aumale,  the  French  armies  had  rapidly  concen- 
trated upon  the  ci^ital  of  the  Normans,  and  sat  down  before 
the  town  itself  towards  the  end  of  July.  The  city  was  de- 
fended by  walls,  ditches^  and  strong  towers ;  the  Nonuan 
nobility  poured  in  to  deiend  it;  the  citizens^  trained  to 
military  exercises,  seized  their  arms  to  r^el  the  enemy,  and 
the  bridge  over  the  Seuie  afforded  an  easy  entrance  to  the 
abundant  hai;vests  of  that  rich  and  pkntif of  land. 

The  besiegers,  however,  had  every  right  to  expect  rapid 
success,  for  their  numbers  enabled  them  to  assail,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  every  point  of  the  city  itself,  except 
that  which  was  defended  by  the  nver,  amd  also  to  divide 
their  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  one  part  repose 
while  the  other  continued  the  attack,  and  thus  render  the 
assault  perpetual.  They  were  furnished,  dso,  with  eveiy 
sort  of  battering  engine  and  implement  of  war  then  in  use ; 
and  the  union  of  different  nations  in  the  same  attempt, 
enabled  all  the  various  warlike  qualities  of  the  ^Frenchman 
and  the  Meming  to  be  brought  into  action  for  the  reduction 
of  the  besieged  city. 

The  defenders  of  Eouen,  on  the  other  hand,  were  nume- 
rous, vigilant,  and  lurave ;  the  suburb  on  the  opposdte  bank  of 
tiie  Seine,  and  i^e  bridge  over  that  river,  imorded  them  a 
place  for  repose,  and  a  means  of  intarodueing  supplies.  They, 
too,  divided  their  numbers,  so  as  to  keep  a  sufficient  force 
constantly  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  town  at  all  points, 
while  the  remainder  sought  rest  and  refreshment. 

The  battetii^  engines  of  the  besteging  arm^  were  i^ied 
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at  all  pointy  and  at  all  hours.  The  people  of  Soues  poured 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  enemj  the  incessant  shower  of 
arrows^  and  h^rge  masses  <^  stone/with  whieh  it  was  then 
customary  to  de^d  a  besieged  placae ;  and  thus  the  siege 
proceedea  from  its  commenoement,  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  & 
the  10th  fd  August — ^e  day  of  Si.  Lawrence,  and  the  anni- 
vecsary  of  that  day  on  which  l^e  brother  of  Hke  Count  of 
Thmders  had  received  his  death-woond.  The  festival  of  that 
saint  was  Tery  generally  h^  in  particular  hcmour  by  all 
Europe  at  the  time  we  speak  of;  and,  perhaps  on  that 
account,  perhaps  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  Coont  of 
Boulogne,  the  leaders  of  the  enemy  proposed  a  truoe  of  one 
day  to  the  besieged  city,  which  was  very  willingly  granted. 

It  would  seem,  from  some  accounts,  that  the  French  were 
already  straitened  for  provisions,  the  woody  and  mountainous 
character  of  the  country  behind  them  r^idering  transport 
difficult.  The  town,  on  the  contrary,  was  still  abundaDtly 
supped,  and  the  citizens  applied  themselifes  to  enjoy  a  day 
of  repose ;  some  going  to  the  diurches  to  celebrate  the  fes- 
tival of  the  martyr;  some  spending  the  time  in  banqueting 
and  revelry,  vrhile  multitudes  made  the  streets  resound  with 
songs ;  and  others  exercised  th^nselves  in  tilts,  and  feats  of 
amiB^  amongst  the  green  meadows  which  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  belnre  the  very  eyes  of  their  adversaries. 

The  appearance  of  perfect  confidence  which  the  dty  dis- 
played, tempted  the  enemy  to  a  shamefdl  breach  of  faith. 
It  was  the  Count  of  ilanders,  we  are  told,  who  'first  |ffo- 
posed  to  the  King  of  France  to  attack  the  walls  of  Boaen, 
while  the  people,  trusting  in  the  truce,  were  unprepaared  to 
resist.  The  King  of  France,  it  is  said,  at  first  refused,  out 
of  reverence  for  St.  Lawrence,  but  ]^dded  at  length  to  the 
arguments  of  all  his  nobles,  who  universally  took  part  with 
the  Count  of  Flanders.  Everything  then  was  prepared  se- 
cretly for  the  attack  of  the  dty,  the  troops  being  mustered 
without  the  sound  of  trumpet,  and  eadi  band  warned  to 
follow  its  commander  as  silently  as  possilde  to  i^  escalade 
of  the  walls.  There  was,  however,  in  the  town  of  Souen  at 
that  time,  as  in  most  other  cities,  a  high  bd&y  or  tower, 
overtopping  all  the  rest,  and  in  whi^  was  huoog  a  great  bdl 
called  Kuvella,  that  usually  called  the  cxtiaens  to  anna  in 
case  of  dang^.  It  so  happened,  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
St.  Lawrence's  day,  some  or  the  priests  of  the  town  went  up 
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into  the  tower,  and  that  one  of  them,  looking  out  of  the 
window  into  the  enemy's  camp,  was  stnick  witii  the  silence 
and  tranquillity  that  reigned  therein.  Presently  he  descried 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  |>reparing  to  attack  the  city, 
and  pointed  out  the  fiu^  to  his  com]:ades.  The  bell-rope 
was  at  hand — the  sonorous  voice  of  Buvella  sounded  far  and 
wide  over  the  town ;  the  citizens  rushed  to  arms,  the  knights 
who  had  been  tilting  without  poured  into  the  city,  and  all 
classes  rushed  in  fury  to  the  walls.  On  their  own  battle- 
ments, however,  they  met  the  troops  of  !Prance,  many  of 
whom  had  already  passed  the  ditch,  while  a  considerable 
body,  having  reached  the  summit,  were  calling  to  their  com- 
panions with  triumphant  cries,  as  if  the  city  was  already  taken. 

They  encountered  a  resistance,  however,  which  they  did 
not  expect.  Indignant  at  the  base  fraud  which  had  been 
committed,  the  iformans  fought  with  more  determination 
and  eagerness  than  ever.  Man  to  man,  and  hand  to  hand, 
they  met  the  assailants  on  the  walls,  cut  them  down  as  they 
stood,  or  hurled  them  headlong;  back  into  the  ditch  beneath. 
Still,  however,  the  scaling  ladders  hems  placed,  the  Erench 
troops  mounted  eagerly,  not  to  lose  the  advantage  which 
had  been  gained,  and  the  battle  was  continued  till  night  fell, 
and  the  tnimpets  of  the  Erench  and  Elemish  armies  recalled 
the  assailants  from  their  treacherous  enterprise. 

After  this  event,  the  siege  must  have  languished,  even  if 
Henry's  return  had  been  demyed.  The  scarcity  in  the  French 
camp  had  become  great;  news  from  England  had  arrived 
daily  during  the  siege  of  Henry's  vast  success ;  the  brother 
of  the  Count  of  Elanders,  whom  he  had  taken  from  the 
clerical  profession,  to  which  he  was  at  first  devoted,  that  he 
might  inherit  the  county  of  Elanders,  was  wounded  under 
the  walls,  and  everything  contributed  to  damp  the  hopes  of 
the  besiegers;  when  suddenly — ^it  would  seem  before  they 
were  at  m  aware  that  the  King  of  England  had  landed  on 
the  continent — ^Henry  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  army 
the  day  after  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  entered  his 
Norman  capital  with  great  pomp  before  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy.  His  numbers,  it  would  appear,  were  not  suffideut 
to  justifjT  him  in  fighting  the  confederates  in  the  open  field ; 
but,  havmg  obtained  intelligence  that  a  large  convoy  of  wine 
and  provisions  was  expected  in  the  Erench  camp,  he  sent 
out  hi9  light-armed  Welshmen  into  the  neighbouring  forests 
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to  cut  it  off  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  while  he  him- 
self produced  a  diversion  in  their  favour  by  menacing  the 
quarters  of  the  French  king.  He  accordingly  caused  one  of 
flie  gates  of  the  ciiy  which  had  been  closed  to  be  opened, 
and  part  of  the  ditch  to  be  filled  up,  so  as  to  bring  out  his 
cavahy  two  hundred  abreast.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  Welsh  were  completely  successful,  without 
any  diversion  being  made  in  their  favour ;  the  troops  which 
escorted  the  French  waggons  were  attacked  and  put  to  flight, 
the  convoy  was  destroyed,  and  the  British  troops  retired 
again  into  the  woods,  having  accomplished  their  purpose 
with  little  or  no  loss. 

The  scarcity  in  the  camp  of  the  King  of  France  had  now 
increased  to  a  very  terrible  extent,  and,  giving  up  the  hope 
of  taking  the  city,  Louis  at  length  ordered  his  battering 
engines  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  prepared  to  decamp  with  all 
speed.  On  the  evening  before  this  intention  was  executed, 
the  King  of  England  issued  forth  fSrom  the  citj,  probably 
misled  by  the  burning  of  the  artillery  into  a  belief  that  the 
French  retreat  was  Mready  begun.  He  was  repulsed  in  his 
attack  on  the  quarters  of  Louis,  however,  and  retired,  though 
not  without  some  success,  having  taken  several  prisoners  of 
distinction,  and  slain  a  considerable  part  of  a  body  of  cavaby 
which  opposed  him.  The  next  day  the  adverse  army  actually 
withdrew  from  before  Eouen,  the  rear  of  the  French  being 
covered  by  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  his  troops.  We  do 
not  find  from  any  good  authority  that  Henry  attacked  his 
enemies  in  their  march,  and  the  event  of  their  retreat  was 
certamly  more  honourable  to  them  than  the  siege  itself. 

Some  authors  affirm,  and  amongst  others  Hoveden,*  whose 

*  Lord  Lyttleton  frames  his  acooant  of  these  events  solely  upon  the  statement 
of  Diceto  and  William  of  Newbaiy;  two  persons  who  were  not  present,  one  of 
whom  lived  ia^  cloister,  while  the  other,  there  is  ereiy  reason  to  believe,  never 
qnitted  England.  The  words  of  Hoveden,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  diiSferent. 
We  know  that  he  was  very  mnch  abont  the  person  of  Henry,  and  from  his  sitnation 
followed  him  upon  many  of  his  expeditions.  Why,  therefore,  his  testimony 
should  be  rejected  without  any  manifest  absurdity  appearing  in  the  statement, 
and  with  many  strong  probabihties  existing  in  its  favour,  is  difficult  to  divine. 
The  only  reason  given  by  Lord  Lyttleton  for  so  doing  is  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  not  necessary  for  Louis  to  make  such  an  engagement  with  Henry,  as  the 
French  kin^s  forces  were  too  numerous  to  fear  attack.  This  mode  of  dealmg 
with  authorities  would  appear  to  me  perfectly  unreasonable  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  for  surelv  all  men  do  things  that  are  not  strictly  necessary  too  often  for 
any  arnpunent  to  oe  deduced  from  the  exact  fitness  of  a  particular  act.  against 
the  positive  testimony  of  a  person  who  was  probably  an  eye-witness.    The  aiga- 
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testimony,  as  an  eye-witness  of  mnch  that  he  rdotses,  is  well 
wnrthj  c£  attention  upon  these  points,  iihat  the  King  of 
Enmoe  was  only  allowBd  to  depart  unmolested  in  eonseqnence 
of  a  pnmuBe  to  letum  in  a  more  peaceable  manner  on  the 
foSowing  day,  fcft  the  purpose  of  holding  a  conference  wiidi 
HJoiry  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  a  treaty  of  pejM^e. 
It  is  added  that  he  did  not  appear  in  person  according  to  his 
engagement;  and  although  this  accoant  is  not  confinned 
either  by  William  <rf  Newbmy,  or  by  Diceto,  it  is,  very  pro- 
bably, accmnte.  We  find  it  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  not 
later  than  the  day  after  the  French  king's  retreat,  the  Oonnt 
of  Blois  and  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  visited  Henry  in  order 
to  arrange  such  a  conferenee ;  and  it  is  nrach  more  probable 
that  Louis  shonld,  in  the  first  plaoe,  by  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  speedy  pacification,  employ  the  only  means  of 
secnring  his  retreat  and  saving  ^ne  hves  of  his  soldiers,  than 
that  he  edioold  incur  all  the  risk,  and  then  make  ihe  same 
coneeason. 

Wheiiier  Henry  did  or  did  not  permit  the  Erench  anny 
to  retire  unmolested  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  between 
him  wDd  the  Frendi  king,  to  the  effect  th&  negotiations  for 
peace  should  be  speedily  renewed,  it  is  certain  that  saeh  a 
proposal  was  made  by  the  King  of  Erance  immediately 
befoa»  or  immediatdy  after  the  comiiffincement  of  his  retreat, 
and  that  a  truce  was  concluded  tin  a  meeting  could  take 
place.  The  town  appointed  far  a  conference  was  Gischts,  and 
the  day  the  Sik  of  September  ficdlowing,  being  the  Naixrity 
of  the  Virgin. 

The  Kii^  4if  France  was  now,  as  well  he  mi^t  be,  eager 
to  tecminate  a  war  which  had  produced  no  glory  to  himsdif ; 
but  which,  on  the  contrary,  had  displayed  him  to  the  eyes  of 

mentis  stiS  Ibbs  temble  m  the  case  of  Loidb,  wlio  was  notoriofiis  for  iaooossbeBcy 
of  coBdsct ,  Bat,  in  tius  tnstanee,  it  woold  appear  that  he  acted  most  reason- 
ably, aeeording  to  the  scoount  of  Hoveelen.  Lord  LytUeton  admits  thsft  the 
yerj  next  day  tSie  King  of  France  vent  messengers  to  ma]ce  a  proposal,  ivhioh 
then  oookl  be  of  fittfe  or  no  servioe  to  him;  whereas,  if,  as  Hofvden  states,  he 
snggBBted  midi  aa  arrangement  onlj  tiie  day  beforCp  the  adyantuBs  he  gnaed 
were  immenae.  By  it  he  seeored  tha  retreat  of  his  army,  a^rem^  somewhat 
enfeebled  by  ftmme  and  nwrses,  lirongfa  a  krge  extent  of  yery  dfrncnlt  •eomi- 
tiy,  where  Jemy— possessing  tiie  whole  adgacent  territories,  near  to  his  Tesmnqes, 
povnded  with  an  assored  ivtreat,  and  accempaoied  by  a  body  of  Ikht  infioa^, 
wbieh  had  already  done  sisnal  serrice  agamst  the  Ftcndi--'eoQ3d  atta<^  him 
ineesasaiSy,  harass  his  marca,  and  perhaps  tirtaDy  defeat  him.  It  wcold,  there- 
fore, sosm  to  me  thattiiere  is  eveiy  leaaon  to  reonye  rather  tiumrqeot  the  tes- 
timoay  of  Hoveden. 
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Europe  in  a  pxtiM  and  inferior  poiiit  <jf  ykiw,  Onoe  more 
he  had  undertaiEea  great  effints  sad  hftd  ftoled  in  earrring 
them  into  esecutioa;  oncemoiie  hQ  had  apoeared  at  the  Lead 
of  immense  armies,  and  had  led  them  to  notaing  but  reverses ; 
onioe  more  he  had  contended  with  hie  ndighhoor  and  feoda- 
tor^y  and  had  been  zepelled  at  every  point,  frustrated  in 
oTerj  attack.  His  finanoes  were  exhaiiiSbed,  his  fooops  dis- 
heartened, his  enemy  confident  from  sncoess,  and  skengthened 
by  great  renown.  In  these  ciicomstaneeB  his  desire  c^  peace 
cannot  be  doubted;  and  it  would  seem  ^iAt  he  entirely  dic- 
tated to  the  jounget  Henry  and  his  brother  OeotSiey  the 
conduct  whidi  they  were  to  pursue  towards  their  Either. 

Eiehazd,  however,  was  at  a  distance  fiom  the  spot,  and  was 
not  likely  to  submit  so  easily.  At  the  head  of  a  small  body 
of  forces  in  the  south  of  Erance,  he  was  endeavouring  to  gain 
absolute  possession  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  The  successes 
of  his  offended  parent,  the  defeat  of  his  friends,  discouraged 
him  mot ;  he  was  not  of  a  eharacter  to  abandon  the  advaatc^es 
which  his  own  esertioDS  had  already  acquired  for  him ;  and 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  King  of  France  sent 
messeng^s  to  summon  him  to  the  conference  at  Qisors,  yet 
when  the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  arrived,  Sichard 
did  not  appear,  but  vtiU  protracted  the  struggle  in  Poitou. 
It  is  true  that  very  little  time  had  been  allowed  for  him  to 
decide,  for  only  a  fortnight  intervened  between  the  day  of 
t^  retreat  of  the  Eren(^  forces  from  the  walls  of  Eouen  and 
i^at  of  the  meeting  at  Gisors ;  and  allowing  the  time  neces- 
sary fer  arranging  that  meeting,  only  twelve  days  Tcmained 
for'the  Prench  king  to  send  messengers  from  Gisors  to  a 
.  distant  part  of  Poitou,  a  distance  of  moxe  than  three  hundred 
miles,  and  for  Sichard,  after  holding  eounciis  and  making  any 
arrangements  he  thought  fit,  to  return  to  the  north  and  meet 
his  &ther  at  the  place  of  conference.  Considering  the  diffi- 
culties of  traveling  in  those  days,  the  leng^  of  way,  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  eonnky,  the  interposition  of  a  lai^  part 
of  Hienry's  tezrifeories  between  ihe  camp  of  the  King  of  France 
and  ihe  Pkiglish  monarch's  insurgent  son,  it  was  decidedly 
unreasonable  to  Buppoee  ihat  £idiard  could,  widnrnt  some 
T^  eKtraordinary  eser^on,  be  present  at  the  eonferenee  at 
Gisors.  This  will  be  the  more  evident  if  we  recollect  that  it 
had  taken  four  days  and  a  half  lor  a  massenger,  proceeding  at 
all  speed,  to  cnry  to  Henry  the  news  of  the  eaptore  of  ihe 
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Eine  of  Scotland,  though  the  distance  was  less  than  that 
which  lay  between  Bichard  and  the  French  monarch,  and 
though  the  courier  of  Eanulph  de  Olanville  travelled  night 
and  day.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  and  not- 
withstanding the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  make  no  peace 
with  Henry  that  did  not  include  all  the  sons  of  the  English 
monarch,  the  perfidious  King  of  France  and  the  brothers  of 
!Etichard  met  their  successful  adversary  at  Qisors,  and  without 
any  consideration  for  the  young  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  prolonged 
the  truce  which  had  been  concluded  after  the  delivery  of 
Souen,  till  the  29th  of  September,  when  a  new  conference 
was  appointed  to  be  held  between  Tours  and  Amboise.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  agreed  to  give  no  assistance  whatsoever  to 
Eichard,  but  to  leave  his  father  free  to  compel  him  by  force 
of  arms  to  submit.  We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  the  prince,  whose  interest  they  thus  betrayed, 
had  shown  any  obstinacy,  though  that  fact  has  been  asserted 
by  modem  writers ;  indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  King  of  France  had  brought  back  his  reply,  or 
had  even  found  him ;  and  therefore  we  are  fullv  justified  in 
looking  on  the  concessions  made  by  Louis  and  the  rest  of  the 
confederates  at  Gisors,  as  a  gross  and  scandalous  abandon- 
ment of  one  of  the  confederates  by  the  others ;  in  which 
point  of  view,  a&  I  shall  soon  show,  it  was  regarded  by 
Bichard  himself. 

Henry  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  thus  basely  afforded  him,  and  marched  with  a 
large  army  to  attack  his  son  in  Poitou.  The  force  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  king  by  his  treaty  with  the  King  of 
France  was  so  great  that  the  insurgent  prmce  could  have  no 
hope  of  contending  with  him  unaided,  luthou^h  we  find  that 
he  had  already  taken  a  number  of  fortresses  m  that  county. 
Not  conceiving  it  possible,  however,  that  his  brothers  and  the 
other  confederates  who  liad  first  led  him  into  rebellion,  would 
now  altogether  abandon  him,  he  resolved  to  hold  out,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  give  him  assistance,  or  at  least  effect 
some  diversion  in  his  favour.  His  heart  was  too  bold  and 
firm  to  believe  that  mighty  princes  and  kings,  supported  by 
the  whole  power  of  two  wanike  nations,  and  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  vows  to  each  other,  would  fall  prone  under  the 
first  touch  of  adversity,  and  leave  one  of  their  number  without 
the  slightest  aid  or  support.    He  therefore  retreated  before 
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the  royal  army  from  caBtle  to  castle,  in  the  daily  hope  of 
receiving  succour  £rom  his  allies.  At  length,  however,  in*; 
telligence  reached  him  of  the  convention  entered  into  at 
Oisors ;  and,  finding  himself  utterly  betrayed  and  abandoned 
to  the  wrath  of  his  fisither,  his  resolution  gave  way  under  a 
sense  of  danger  and  of  wrong ;  and  with  one  of  those  bursts 
of  fearless  generosity  which  characterised  him,  without 
making  any  terms  or  demanding  any  hostages  for  his  safety, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  sought  the  camp  of  the  English  king, 
and  cast  himself  with  tears  of  mingled  sorrow  and  indignation 
at  Henry's  feet  * 

His  submission  was  accepted  with  paternal  kindness,  the 
king  and  his  son  entered  the  city  of  Poitiers  as  friends,  and 

*  I  do  not  scrapie  to  affirm  that  the  account  of  this  transaction  given  both  by 
Lord  Lyttleton  and  Mr.  Berington,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr;  Lingard,  are  altogether 
contrary  to  history.  I  have  shown  that  the  time  which  was  allowed  for  mes- 
sengers to  seek  Richard  and  to  summon  him  to  the  conference  at  Gisors,  and  for 
the  young  prince  to  reach  that  town,  was  unreasonably  shorty  and  I  Imow  of  no 
contemporary  author  who  declares  that  any  answer  was  returned  by  Richard  at 
all.  Gervase  does  not  tell  us  anything  that  took  place  at  the  conference  at  Gisors, 
neither  dees  Diceto,  neither  does  William  of  Newbury.  None  of  them  mention 
tliat  Richard  refased  to  be  mcluded  in  the  truce.  None  of  them  say^  that  he  knew 
of  it  at  all,  and  yet  Lord  Lyttleton  declares  that  Richard  refased  singly  the  con- 
ditions proposed.  Pompous  Mr.  Berington  calls  him  the  **  stubborn  youth;**  and 
Dr.  Lingard  says  that  Richard  alone,  the  king^s  second  son,  refused  to  be  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  armistice  concluded  at  Gisors.  For  the  whole  of  this 
account  he  quotes  Hoveden,  a  contemponuy  who  was  certainly  with  the  court  of 
Henry^  and  probably  about  his  person,  during  the  whole  expedition.  But  what 
does  Hoveden  really  tell  us?  If  there  be  not  some  secret  manner  of  transiting 
the  words  of  an  historian,  Hoveden  says  the  direct  contrary,  and  by  his  whole  ac- 
count shows  that  Richard  probably  did  not  know  of  the  conference  at  all,  and 
certainly  knew  none  of  the  **  provbions"  of  the  armistice.  The  words  of  Hoveden 
are  these: — "  A  few  days  after  (the  delivery  of  Rouen),  the  King  of  France  sent 
the  aforesaid  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  Count  Theobald  to  the  King  of  Enghmd, 
fixing  the  day  of  conference  at  Gisors,  for  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary ;  but  when 
they  came  there  is  was  not  possible  to  agree  upon  anythmg  on  account  of  Richard 
Count  of  Poitou,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Pdtou,  making  war  against  the  castles 
and  men  of  his  father ;  and  therefore  they  agreed  upon  a  conference  elsewhere, 
that  IB  to  say,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  between  Tours  and  Amboise;  and  a 
truce  was  agreed  upon  between  them  on  this  condition,  that  Richard  Count  of 
Poitou  should  be  excluded  from  the  truce,  and  that  the  King  of  France  and  the 
young  King  of  England  should  give  him  no  succour.  This  Ming  agreed  on  both 
parts,  the  elder  King  of  Enghmd  nuirched  lus  army  into  Poitou.  Richard  Count 
of  Poitou,  not  daring  to  wait  his  father's  advance,  fled  from  place  to  place ;  but 
when  it  was  told  him  thai  the  King  of  France  and  his  brother  had  eaxlvded  A«n 
from  the  truce,  he  was  moved  with  indignation  thereat,  and  coming  with  tears,  he 
cast  himself  prone  on  the  earth  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  and  praymg  forgiveness^ 
was  received  mto  his  fiither*s  bosom."  These  are  the  exact  words  of  Hoveden  as 
I  find  them,  and  yet  this  is  the  authority  quoted  b^  Dr.  Lingard,  when  he 
deckres  that  Richard  refused  to  be  mcluded  in  the  provisions  of  the  armistice. 
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went  thence  togetlier  to  the  ccmfypeiiee  between  AmboJse 
and  Tonn,  wfaidi  took  place  on  the  morrow  of  Bt.  Michael. 

If  the  King  of  Ersnoe  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates  had 
bem  anxious  for  peace  before  the  subjection  of  Eichord,  they 
were,  o€  course,  not  less  disposed  to  it  now,  when  th^  saw 
him  appear,  restored  to  his  father's  friendship  and  favour,  snd 
detached  aliogetiier  from  their  cause,  by  their  own  ungenerous 
conduct.  Thifl  ftct,  as  well  as  other  great  adTantages  which 
BJenry  had  lately  gained,  acted,  undoubtedly,  as  the  mcftLve 
for  diminishing  to  a  very  great  extent  the  concessions  which 
the  King  of  imigland  had  preyiously  offered  to  make ;  and, 
probably,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  he  might  hove  resist^  still 
further  the  pretensions  of  his  children,  eo  much  were  they  de- 
pressed by  the  reverses  which  had  befallen  their  arms.  He 
was  inclined,  however,  to  concede  much  for  the  sake  of  peace; 
and  in  the  conference  between  Tours  and  Amboise  certain 
terms  of  agreement  were  speedily  drawn  up,  in  tlie  presence 
and  with  the  consent  of  a  vast  body  of  I^orman  ana  Ermich 
nobility,  which  were  afiberwards  confirmed  by  a  treaty  signed 
at  Falaise.  13ie  particulars  of  the  latter  convention  are  as 
fc^ws,  and  al&ough  some  slight  difference  exists  in  the 
wording  as  given  by  varions  authors,  the  meaning,  in  all  the 
principal  copies,  is  the  same. 

This  is  tne  agreement  made  between  tiie  king  and  his 
sonsT 

1.  Be  it  known  to  all  persons,  both  present  and  to  come^ 
that  peace  is  renewed,  God  willing,  hetwe&L  our  lord  H^uy 
King  of  Eng^d,  and  his  sons,  that  is  to  say,  Henry  the 
king,  and  Eichaxd  and  Geof&ey. 

2.  Henry  the  king  and  his  said  iMothos  shall  return  to 
their  father  and  to  his  service,  as  ih&x  lord,  free  and  absolved 
from  all  oaths  and  engagemraitB  which  they  have  made,  eithes 
amongst  th^nielves  or  with  otisers,  against  him  and  his 
adherents. 

3.  And  all  barons  and  vassals  who,  upon  their  account, 
have  withdrawn  ilieir  allegiance  frvm  their  father,  they  have 
prodaimed  free  from  all  oaths  which  have  been  taken  ta 
them;  and  thus  free  from  all  oaths,  and  absolved  from  all 
aperients  which  have  been  made  to  -tiiem,  ^e  said  banma 
shall  return  nnder  tiie  dominion,  and  to  l^e  allegiance,  of 
their  k)rd  tiie  kiqg, 

4.  And  our  hssd  king,  his  batons  and  vassalB,  eAmiII  have 
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restored  to  them  all  their  lands  and  castles  which  they  pos- 
sessed fifteen  days  before  his  sons  fell  awaj  from  hmi ;  in 
ihe  same  manner,  the  barons  and  vassals  who  abandoned  him 
aadf(^wed  his  sons,  shall  han^e  restored  to  tfa^a  thdr  knds 
whidi  1^7  possessed  fifterai  days  before  they  fdl  awaj  from 
him;  and  our  lord  the  king  remits  all  ill-will  towards  his 
barons  and  Tsssals  who  left  him,  so  ih&t  on  this  account  he 
will  nearer  do  them  any  harm,  so  long  as  they  continud  to 
serve  him  fritfafrilly  as  their  Hege  lord. 

5.  And  the  king  his  son,  in  a  similar  manner,  has  freed 
from  his  displeasure  all  those,  whether  cierey  or  laity,  who 
have  been  vnth  his  ^Either ;  and  he  swears  beftire  our  lord  the 
king,  his  frther,  that  he  will  never  either  do,  or  se^  to  do, 
any  injury  or  evil  whatsoever  to  th^n  cai  tins  aeeoiiixt  thxongh- 
out  the  whole  of  his  life. 

6.  And  omr  lord  the  king,  by  this  convention,  gives  to  the 
king  his  son,  two  proper  castles  ia  Normandy,  at  ihe  choice 
of  lus  father,  and  each  year  fiiteen  thousand  pound  Angenrin ; 
and  to  l&ichard  his  son,  two  fit  dwdling-places  in  Foitou^ 
whence  there  can  be  no  evil  done  to  our  lord  Uie  king,  and 
also  half  the  revenues  of  Poitou  in  money ;  to  Gteof£rer  his 
son,  however,  he  gives  in  Britanny  half  the  revienues  of  the 
dower  of  the  daughter  of  the  dmat  Oonan,  whom  he  is  to 
wed ;  and  afterwaras,  when  he  i^aU  have  wedded  hex  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bomfloi  Ohnich,  he  shall  hove  the  whole  <£  the 
revenues  of  the  said  dower,  as  is  expresBed  in  the  charter  of 
Count  Oonan. 

7,*  The  prisoners^  however,  who  had  entered  into  oompo- 

*  This  dause  and  the  preceding  oae  are  worthy  of  remark  on  Yaiions  accounts. 
In  clanse  No.  6  it  will  be  seen  that  Conan  the  L^s,  Duke  dF  Britanny,  is  morely 
caSed  Count,  which,  as  JbealwaTS  took  the  title  of  duke,  aad  afae  receivBd  it  from 
Henry,  is  snfficientlj  remarkabk  to  make  ns  doubt  the  geaniaeness  of  this  treaty 
altogether,  did  not  the  seal  and  various  other  internal  marks,  as  weU  as  the  eonciur- 
ring  testimony  of  all  contemporaries,  prove  to  a  certainty  that  it  is  the  ori^Jial 
doeamnit.  In  the  dause  No.  7  wiH  be  toxmd.  stipuktiou  regarding  tiw  firaedom  of 
ceftain  prisenen,  wfae  are  said  to  havv  already  entered  into  arrangenientB  with 
tbelCBg  of  Eagland  Iw  their  fibenitioB,  aiMaf;  wham  an  the  l&qr  of  Seofts, 
and  the  Earls  of  Leienter  a&d  Chester.  Nvw  S  this  treaty  had  been  dnawH  up 
between  Toors  and  ifboibabe,  as  ahnoct  all  witbtn  hove  asserted,  in  cuaicqmnoe 
of  iuning  wnm^  lead  m  leoae  «zpRB8MHi  ef  Hoveden,  we  shoi^  ML  iBdined  on 
that  aecoiiBt  also  to  njeet  i^  doeoBeat  as  spwiwa,  becaase  itnieiiftiflM  events 
wbkh  didnot  take  phase tifi  afterwards.  Tbe  Eii^ of  Sootkad,  «sd tiie  Eaxfa  of 
Leieeato:  and  Chests*,  had  at  that  time  entei)ed  iste  no  agreemeat  witii  Henij 
whaitooever.    fie  had  teft^UNOi  ail  In  NoiMBdy  in  strict  ifapriaonmeaA;.    But 

hsfte  Imhi  aiisiied  between 
atFalaiae, 


what  is  tiie  true  instory  of  this  Ueatj,  genetaltty  said  to  fan 
Tours  and  AnMse?    The  fiwt  is,  that  it  was  eieiied  long 
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sition  with  our  lord  the  king  before  the  conclusion  of  peace 
made  with  our  lord  the  king,  that  is  to  say,  the  King  of 
Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Earl  of  Chester,  and 
Baoul  of  Pougeres,  and  their  hostages,  and  the  hostages  of 
other  prisoners  whom  he  previously  has  had,  are  not  com- 
prised in  this  convention.  All  other  prisoners,  however,  on 
both  parts,  are  to  be  freed  in  such  a  manner,  that  our  lord 
the  king  shall  receive  hostages  from  such  of  his  prisoners  as 
he  chooses  to  have  them  from,  and  who  can  give  them ;  and 
from  others  he  shall  have  security  by  their  own  oaths,  and 
the  oaths  of  their  friends. 

8.  The  castles  which  have  been  built  or  strengthened  since 
the  war  began  in  the  territories  of  our  lord  the  king,  are  at 
his  will  to  be  restored  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  fiffceen 
days  before  the  war. 

9.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  King  Henry 
the  younger  agreeawith  our  lord  the  king,  his  father,  strictly 
to  hold  and  confirm  all  charitable  donations  which  have  been 
given,  or  were  to  be  given,  out  of  his  lands ;  and  all  dona- 
tions of  land  given,  or  to  be  given,  to  his  vassals  for  his 
service. 

10.  He  agrees  also  to  observe  firmly,  and  without  altera- 
tion, the  donation  which  our  lord  the  king,  his  father,  has 
made  to  his  brother  John, — namely,  a  thousand  pounds  of 
revenue  in  England,  from  his  domain,  and  from  his  escheats 
at  his  pleasure;  and  his  castle  of  Nottingham,  with  its 
county  and  appurtenances ;  and  the  castle  of  Marlborough, 
and  its  appurtenances ;  and  in  Normandy,  a  thousand  pound 
Angevin,  and  two  castles,  at  his  father's  pleasure ;  and  in 
Anjou,  and  ih  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  county  of 
Anjou,  a  thousand  pound  Angevin  of  revenue,  with  one  castle 
in  Anjou,  one  in  Maine,  and  one  in  Touraine. 

and  b«ars  npon  the  &ce  of  it  the  name  of  that  town.  If  Lord  Lyttleton  had 
attended  to  this  tact,  it  wonld  have  given  him  an  insiebt  into  the  hiatorj  of  tke 
whole  tranaactioni  eincidatiDg  points  which  appeared  dark  and  dif&colt  to  him, 
and  in  order  to  en>lain  which,  lie  was  driven  to  suppositions,  in  which  I  believe 
he  was  wron^.  He  finds  no  express  motives  in  tne  historians  of  the  day  for 
Henry  negleetmg  to  secure  himseu  by  including  the  King  of  France  in  the  treaty ; 
and  he  imagines  that  the  French  monarch  and  the  other  confederates  being  merely 
considered  as  allies  of  the  young  Cng  Henry,  the  war  with  them  dropt  as  soon 
as  that  pfince  concluded  a  jMBaoe  with  his  father.  This  is  not  at  all  credible ;  and 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  King  of  France, 
as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  The  convention  here  given  was  undoubtedly  sketched 
out  at  the  oon&rence,  but  was  afterwards  altered  and  signed  at  Falaise. 
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11.  It  is  also  agreed  by  our  lord  the  king,  for  the  lore  of 
his  son,  that  all  those  who  have  leflb  him  sSter  his  son,  and 
by  so  leaving  him  have  become  forfeit  in  the  lands  of  our 
lord  the  king,  shall  be  received  again  to  his  peace  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  accountable  for  the  chattels  which  they 
might  have  taken  away  with  them ;  but  for  murder,  robbery, 
or  maiming,  they  shall  answer  according  to  justice  and  the 
law  of  the  land.  "Whosoever  also  has  fled  upon  any  accoipit 
before  the  war,  and  came  into  the  service  of  his  son,  shall,  for 
the  love  of  that  son,  be  permitted  to  return  in  peace,  if  they 
give  security  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  law  in  those 
matters  which  preceded  the  war. 

12.  Those  also  who  were  impleaded  when  they  went  over 
to  his  son,  may  return,  and  their  causes  shall  be  considered 
in  the  same  sl^te  as  when  they  departed. 

13.  To  hold  this  agreement  faitMiUy,  the  King  Henry,  son 
of  the  king,  took  an  oath  in  the  hand  of  his  father.  Besides 
this,  he,  Henry,  the  son  of  the  king,  and  his  brothers,  have 
pledged  themselves  that  they  will  never  exact  more  from  our 
lord  the  king,  their  father,  bejrond  the  afore-written  and 
definite  donation,  against  the  good-will  and  pleasure  of  our 
lord  the  king,  their  father ;  and  that  they  will  never  with- 
draw, from  lum,  their  father,  either  their  persons  or  their 
services. 

14.  Eichard  and  Oeofirey,  sons  of  our  lord  the  king,  have 
done  homage  to  hirri  for  that  which  he  has  granted  them ; 
but  when  his  son  Henry  wished  to  do  homage  also,  our  lord 
the  king  refused  to  receive  it,  because  he  was  a  king,  but 
took  security  from  him. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  the  famous  treaty  bv  which  the 
younger  Henry  and  his  brothers  were  reconciled  to  their 
father ;  and  certainly,  if  we  recollect  the  superiority  which 
the  monarch  had  gained  in  arms,  and  t\e  commanding  posi- 
tion in  which  he  presented  himself  at  the  conference  between 
Tours  and  Amboise,  we  may  well  wonder  at  the  moderation 
he  disphiyed.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
treaty  as  here  given  was  precisely  a  counterpart  of  that 
signed  at  the  comerence  which  we  have  mentioned.  Such  is 
proved  not  to  be  the  case,  as  it  is  not  only  dated  from  Ea- 
laise,  but  makes  mention  of  the  agreement  between  the  King 
of  Scotland  and  the  King  of  iSigland,  which  did  not  take 
place  until  some  time  after  the  meeting  between  Tours  and 
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Amboise.  We  cannot  doubt^  howerer,  that  it  was  there 
sketdted  out  and  in  all  probabilitj  some  pieliminaiy  agiee- 
XDent  waa  diawn  up,  aa  a  foundation  for  the  subsequent  con- 
veDEition.  We  are  compelled,  indeed^  to  suppose  that  a 
geoenl  treaty  of  peace,  compnsmg  the  King  of  Erance  and 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  waa  signed  nearly  at  the  same  lame, 
though  the  document  has  been  since  lost  to  us,  and  the  par- 
tienkors  are  unknown.  Very  few  of  the  records  of  that  time 
are  anj  longer  to  be  found ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  Heniy  would  be  induced  to  sheathe  the  sword 
which  he  had  wielded  so  powerfuUj,  wifchout  somo  better 
warranty  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  his  pdneipal  enemy  than 
a  mere  abstinence  from  Aggression.  I  therefore  conceive  it 
is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  some  treaty  was  absohitely 
entered  into  bj  Henry  and  Louis,  the  more  especial^  as, 
besides  the  jmsoners  belonging  to  the  English  monarch's 
own  territories  which  were  liberated  by  him  after  the  con- 
ference, there  were  a  nnmber  of  Prench  knights  and  nobles 
set  firee,  who  certainly  were  not  contemplated  by  any  of  the 
articles  of  the  known  treaty ;  as  from  all  the  prisoners  therein 
mentioned,  Henry  reserres  the  right  of  takmg  hostages  for 
their  future  good  conduct,  which  could  only  be  applicable 
to  his  own  yassals*  Indeed,  we  find  in  the  records  of  after 
transactions  remote  allusions  to  a  treaty  concluded  between 
the  EingB  of  France  and  England  at  this  time,  though  they 
are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
tenns  agreed  upoiu 

The  moderation  of  the  Xing  of  England,  the  forgiringness 
of  his  disposition,  and  his  love  of  peace,  were  never  more 
strikingly  displayed  than  upon  the  present  occasion.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  prisoners  in  his  hands  were 
not  in  general  merely  enemies  taken  in  battle,  but  that 
many  of  them  were  i^beb  of  the  most  ungrat^ul  character — 
that  many  of  them  had  broken  every  bond  which  ought  to 
bind  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  or  a  man  of  feeling  to  his 
benefactor — ^that  some  had  even  instigated  the  young  princes 
to  rebel  agaanst  their  father,  bringing  all  the  horrors  and 
mismes  of  war  npon  a  hi^py  and  peaceful  country ;  and 
yet  Heniy  sought  no  rengeance.  He  did  not  even  require 
what  the  customs  of  the  day  justified  him  in  exacting,  but 
freed  without  fine  or  ransom  no  less  than  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  gentlemen  of  the  knightly  degree ;  if  he  had  been 
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as  avaricioiis  a»  aome  persons  hare  aaaeirtedy  be  might  well 
have  drawn  from  that  number  of  pfiaoners^  by  a  rerv  mode- 
rate and  lawM  ex^cise  of  his  power,  a  suia  whica  wonld 
hare  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  late  warlike  operations. 

Those  priscKiers  who  were  reserved  from  the  amnesty  pro- 
mised by  the  agreement  entered  into  between  Tours  and 
Amboise,  were  somewhat  more  hardly  dealt  with ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  in  order  to  liold  the  sword  over  their  heads, 
Henry  did  not  sign  the  definitive  treaty  with  his  sons  till 
after  they  had  agreed  to  the  terms  which  he  thought  fit  to 
dictate.  In  regard  to  the  King  of  Seotiand,  the  English 
monarch  showed  himseK  more  severe  than  in  his  dealings 
•  with  any  of  the  otiiers,  exacting  from  him  the  submission  of 
his  crown  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and  landing  the  blood- 
thirsty and  barbarous  neighbour,  who  had  countenanced  and 
eonunanded  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  against  the  English 
provinces  on  the  border,  by  the  strong  bond  of  feudal  homage. 
Henry  required  that  thi^  submission  should  be  friU  and 
per&ct,  and  that  it  should  be  approved  of  and  warranted  by 
the  nobles  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  so  that  at  no  future  penod 
the  vassalage  of  the  Scottish  crown  to  that  of  England  should 
ever  be  called  in  question,  in  consequence  of  any  informality 
in  the  act. 

The  Scottish  barons  and  prelates  were  permitted  to  confer 
with  their  sovereign  in  the  castle  of  EalauBe,  to  which  he  had 
been  removed  not  long  before ;  and  at  their  entrealnr,  and 
bv  their  advice,  he  agreed  to  ihe  terms  demanded  by  the 
!mglish  king*  He  did  homage  to  Henry  himself,  and  to  his 
eldest  son,  not  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  done  to  English 
monarohs,  for  particular  territories  in  England,  but  for  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  all  his  possessicms  whatso- 
ever. He  swore  fealty  as  to  his  li^;e  lord — ^he  submitted 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  such 
of  his  clergy  and  barons  as  Henry  thought  fit  to  summon, 
also  did  homage  and  swore  fealty «  At  the  same  time  the 
King  of  Scotland  agreed  to  receive  into  his  dominions  no 
fugitives  from  England  accused  of  felony,  the  same  agi^e- 
ment  being  entered  into  by  Henry  in  regard  to  fugitives 
from  the  neighbouring  state.  As  seeurity  for  the  pcrfoim- 
anee  of  his  promises,  Ite  Scottish  monarch  g^re  up  to  the 
"King  of  England  five  strong  places,  and  also  assigned  twen%- 
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one  hostages,  amongst  whom  were  his  brother  David  and  the 
chief  noblemen  of  the  reahn. 

These  concessions  were  embodied  in  a  convention  between 
the  two  monarchs,  and  the  barons  and  prelates  of  Scotland 
pledged  themselves  in  writing  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Scotland ;  and  pro- 
mised that,  if  he  should  in  any  degree  violate  the  terms, 
they  would  abandon  him  and  serve  the  King  of  England  as 
their  liege  lord. 

Thus  was  established  a  claim  upon  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
which  produced  in  after  years  a  long  series  of  bloody  and 
brutal  hostilities,  fruitless  and  injurious  to  England,  and 
ruinous  to  the  neighbouring  countiy ;  as  indeed  must  always 
be  the  case  when  the  submission  of  a  people  is  effected  by 
violence,  unless  the  memory  of  that  violence  be  subsequently 
obliterated  by  kindness,  generosity,  and  good  govemnient, 
producing  that  gratitude  and  affection  which  is  in  truth  the 
liege  homage  of  the  heart. 

To  the  treaty  between  the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  England, 
which  was  antecedent  to  the  convention  signed  at  Ealaise 
between  Henry  and  his  sons,*  is  aflSxed  the  name  of  Prince 
Eichard  as  one  of  the  witnesses.  He  here  takes  the  title  of 
Count  of  Poitou ;  nothing  having  been  said,  apparently,  on 
either  part,  in  regard  to  his  claims  upon  Aquitame.  Every 
circumstance,  indeed,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  many 
negotiations  and  conferences  about  this  time,  of  which  we 
are  totally  ignorant.  In  some  of  these  transactions  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  name  of  the  unhappy  Queen  Eleanor 
was  mentioned,  and  that  an  effort  was  made  to  free  her  from 
that  imprisonment  to  which  her  unfaithful  husband  had  sub- 
jected her,  as  a  punishment  for  inciting  rebellion  against 
him  in  his  own  family  and  dominions.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  that  the  children  whom  she  had  nourished  with 
such  tender  affection,  and  over  whose  minds  she  possessed 
such  power,  should  make  no  effort  to  soften  the  indignation 
of  their  father ;  or  that  Louis,  King  of  France,  notwith- 

*  In  the  convention  between  Henry  and  his  sons,  this  treaty  is  clearly  referred 
to;  the  expression  used  to  express  the  agreements  entered  into  witn  certain 
prisoners  bexDg  exactly  the  same  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  conrention 
wi^  the  King  of  Scouand.  In  the  treaty  between  Henry  and  his  sons  we  find, 
"  Prisones  yero,  qui  com  Domino  Bege  fnem  fecerunt ;"  and  that  with  the  King 
of  Soots  18  entitled,  "  Hsbc,  est  oonyentio  et  finUt  &c.*' 
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standing  the  mean  acts  of  which  he  was  frequently  guilty, 
should,  after  his  solemn  oath,  so  entirely  forget  the  interests 
which  he  had  vowed  to  uphold,  as  not  to  make  some  attempt, 
by  persuasion,  threat,  or  negotiation,  to  liberate  his  former 
wife.  If  any  such  efforts  were  made,  however,  Henry  con- 
tinued obdurate,  and  the  queen  was  destined  to  remain  in 
prison  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Perhaps  the  passions  of 
the  English  king  had  in  this  result  a  greater  share  than  his 
policy ;  and  that  in  confining  a  rebellious  and  artful  queen, 
ne  delivered  himself  from  the  restraint  of  a  jealous  and  irri- 
table wife.  We  are,  at  all  events,  justified  in  believing  that 
such  might  be  his  object,  by  the  great  and  notorious  licen- 
tiousness which  disgraced  the  monarch's  character. 

In  regard  to  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Chester,  we  have 
no  very  satisfactory  information.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  both  were  set  at  liberty  about  the  same  time  as  the 
other  prisoners,  though  all  their  vast  domains  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  There  is  much  ob- 
scurity as  to  Henry's  conduct  towards  these  two  noblemen 
during  some  years ;  for  it  would  appear,  from  a  cause  which 
was  tned  in  the  king's  court,  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
still  considered  the  lord  of  his  former  territories,  though  he 
did  not  possess  them ;  and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  Henry 
had  not  proceeded  to  absolute  forfeiture  for  rebeUion  ac- 
cording to  law.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  find  that 
the  town  and  forest  of  Leicester  had  been  adjudged  absolutely 
to  the  Crown,  at  the  time  when  Henry  thought  fit  to  restore 
the  earl's  possessions.  This  act  of  clemency  took  place  in 
1177 ;  but  it  was  not  brought  about  without  the  most  pro- 
found humiliation  and  penitence  on  the  part  of  the  earL 
He  declared,  in  a  cause  tned  between  him  and  another  baron, 
who  had  previously  held  lands  as  his  vassal,  and  who  now 
sought  to  transfer  his  homage  to  Henry,  that  although  he 
had  in  his  possession  charters  which  clearly  established  his 
title  to  the  estates  in  question,  he  would  urge  no  plea  against 
the  will  of  his  sovereign,  but  yielded  all  his  rights  to  his 
sovereign's  mercy.  Those  words,  and  probably  still  more 
substantial  proofs  of  his  repentance  and  submission,  induced 
the  King  of  England  to  pardon  his  offences,  and  to  restore 
him  to  the  whole  of  his  possessions,  with  the  exception  of 
one  feof  in  England,  which  was  found  to  have  belonged  to 
the  royal  domain ;  and  one  in  Normandy,  which  the  king 

vol.  I.  X 
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judged  right,  from  its  dangerous  capabilities,  to  retain  in  the 
possessioii  of  the  Crown.  The  same  course  of  lenity  was 
pursued  towards  the  Earl  of  Chester;  and  thus  Henry's 
conduct  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  displayed  mercy  and 
forbeaianoe  to  the  end. 

Little  remained  to  be  done,  in  order  to  terminate  the 
various  transactions  arising  out  of  the  unhappy  insurrection 
of  the  monarch's  children ;  and  Henry  hastened  in  person  to 
superintend  the  demolition  of  the  rebel  fortresses  in  Anjou. 
To  Geoffi^  he  entrusted  the  same  care  in  Britanny ;  and,  con- 
fiding folly  in  the  frank  and  open  character  of  Itichard,  he 
despatched  him  into  Poitou,  to  rase  the  castles  which  had 
been  erected  to  support  his  own  cause. 

Henry  thus  made  a  marked  difference  between  his  two 
younger  and  his  eldest  son ;  and  it  wotild  seem,  indeed,  that 
]Mnce  Henry  had  given  his  father  some  fresh  cause  of  offence, 
though  on  what  occasion  does  not  absolutely  appear.  The 
King  of  France  took  upon  him  once  more  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  son,  and,  it  is  said,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  younger  Henry  not  to  return  with  his  &ther  into 
England,  endeaTouring  to  fill  his  miud  with  apprehensions. 
A  conference  which  was  held  at  Gisors,  and  at  which  the 
prince,  as  well  as  his  fiither  and  the  King  of  Erance,  was 
present,  does  not  appear  to  hare  at  all  diminished  the  fSaelings 
of  jealousy  that  ensted  on  all  parts ;  and  we  find  that  when 
at  length,  early  in  the  year  1175,  Henry  II.  prepared  to  set 
sail  for  England,  and  summgned  his  eldest  son  to  join  him  at 
Caen,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  accompanying  him,  the  young  king 
at  first  refused,  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  was  taught 
to  doubt  his  sincerity  in  the  reconciliation  which  had  taken 
place.  Henry,  however,  sent  to  inform  him  that  such  sus- 
picions were  unfounded ;  and  the  young  king  in  consequence 
returned  to  his  father's  court,  accompanied  by  the  Archbishop 
oi  Eouen  and  some  other  prelates,  and  casting  himself  at  the 
monarch's  feet,  witii  many  sobs  and  tears  besought  his  for* 
gpeness  and  mercv.  He  assured  Henry,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  could  never  believe  his  father  was  reaJly  recon- 
ciled to  him,  unless  he  w^re  suffered  to  do  homi^e  and  swear 
aUegiaaoe,  as  had  been  the  case  with  his  hroth^*s;  and  he 
entreated  the  king,  consequ^otly,  to  permit  him  to  perform 
that  act,  which  more  than  any  other  bound  two  persons  to 
one  another  in  the  feudal  age8%    Henry  was  much  affected, 
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tre  are  told,  by  the  hutniliation  and  penitence  of  his  son,  ecnd 
ftssentingto  his  request,  received  his  nomagfe ;  after  which  the 
younger  Henry  fiwore  voluntarily,  upon  the  relics  of  saints,  to 
serve  his  father  faithfully  in  all  things,  to  act  by  his  advice 
alone>  never  to  do  any  injury  whatsoever  to  those  who  had 
Adhered  to  their  sovereign  in  the  late  war,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  to  promote  and  honour  them  as  faithfiil  servants 
both  to  father  and  son,  and  to  order  his  whole  household  and 
establishment  according  to  his  parentis  pleasure.  As  pledges 
for  the  fiilfilment  of  this  promise,  the  young  prince  presented 
the  Archbishop  of  Eouen,  three  bishops,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  a  number  of  other  barons :  and  he  promised  confidently 
that  the  King  of  France,  the  Count  of  Manders,  his  brothers 
Eichard  and  Geoffrey,  the  Counts  of  Blois  and  Champagne, 
and  all  the  nobles  of  Henry's  dominions  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  should  bind  themselves  to  stand  by  his  father,  and  ta^e 
part  against  himself,  in  case  of  his  infringing  the  Convention* 
then  made. 

This  transaction  took  place  at  the  castle  of  Bure,  on  the 
1ft  of  April,  1175.  The  tranquillity  of  the  Kong  of  England 
seemed  now  to  be  established  on  a  foundation  not  to  be 
shaken ;  and  he  suffered  his  son  once  more  to  visit  his  father- 
in*Jaw  the  King  of  IVance,  although  that  monarch  was  as- 
suredly the  most  dangerous  counsellor  which  the  English 
prince  could  meet.  No  evil^  however,  resulted  at  the  time ; 
imd  the  younger  H^y  rejoining  his  father  v^  speedily, 
they  appeared  together  during  the  festivities  of  Easter,  at 
the  town  of  Cheroourg,  displaying  towwds  each  other  every 
sign  of  renewed  affection  imd  confidenoe^t    They  thenee  pro* 

*  The  letter  in  which  fieniy  anuonneed  tbcie  fhets  to  his  Eogluh  pdrluuuoit, 
held  at  Westminster  sborlly  after,  is  preserved  by  Diceto. 

t  We  are  told  that  they  ate  at  the  same  table  aAd  slept  kl  the  same  bed.  The 
Toniig  Beniy  conld  not  have  been  long  abtent  ftom  his  father,  ifai  aU^  aA  Eadtei**- 
day  happened  on  the  Idth  of  April,  and  they  were  then  oertamly  At  Cherbonrg, 
having  Deen  at  &are,  near  Caen,  on  the  1st  of  the  month*  After  some  h^ita- 
tion,  I  have  admitted  the  Visit  df  the  younmr  Hetirr  to  the  King  of  Ttantb  Into 
the  text,  beeause  LM  Lyttleton  has  admitted  it|  but  il  is  fo  be  f«mark«d  that 
Boveden  says  nothkrg^  of  snoh  a  journey  at  this  time,  and  the  More  I  study  the 
work  of  that  writer,  tbe  Ifiore  I  am  inchned  to  tmst  with  confldenoe  to  his  state- 
ments, especially  regarding  the  reign  of  Hem^  the  Beeond.  He  is  hccttsed  Of 
having  borrowed  vex^f  hurgely  firem  Benediet,  abbot  of  Pef erbefodgh  \  but  after 
the  strictest  oamiaatieBi  I  Bin  not  disposed  to  believe  that  f  hi«  ebarg«  is  at  all 
jnst,  as  far  as  regards  tbe  rrij^n  of  Hemy  the  Seoond.  during  the  course  of  Which 
he  had  ha  greater  opportunities  of  knowmg  what  really  took  place  than  the  abbot 
himself  poesessed;  lor  Benedict,  till  he  became  abbot  of  Peterborough,  remamed 
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oeeded  to  Caen,  in  order  to  meet  tbe  Count  of  Flanders,  who 
desired  an  interview  with  the  two  English  princes.  G^ie 
motive  of  his  coming  is  somewhat  differently  stated  by  con- 
temporary writers,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  more  than  one 
inducement  led  him  to  the  conference  at  Caen.  He  had  as- 
sumed the  cross  some  short  time  before  in  the  great  church  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Ghent ;  and  the  English  authors  of  that  day  uni- 
formly declare,  that  the  cause  of  this  act,  which  bound  him 
to  go  in  arms  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  remorse  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  war  against  Henry.  The  Flemish  histo- 
rians, however,  attribute  his  crusade  merely  to  zeal  for  reli- 
gion ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  such  a  cause  might  operate 
in  some  degree,  r^or  is  it  unlikely  that  one  of  his  objects  iu 
coming  to  meet  the  King  of  England  at  Caen,  was  to  make 
some  atonement  for  the  offence  he  had  committed,  although  it 
is  certain  that  another  was,  to  regain  the  pension  which  he  had 
formerly  received  from  Henry,  and  to  renew  his  alliance  with  a 
powerful  monarch  whom  he  had  so  justly  offended.  However 
that  may  be,  in  the  conference  which  now  took  place,  he  gave 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  two  kings  the  charter  of  donation 
with  which  the  youngei;  Henry  had  weakly  purchased  his 
co-operation,  and  formally  freed  that  prince  from  all  engage- 
ments to  himself.    In  return  the  treaty  was  renewed  which 

almost  always  at  Canterbnnr ;  while  Horedsn  was  attached  immediately  to  the 
luDg*8  conrt,  enjoyed  bis  fall  confidence,  and  ¥ras,  shortly  before  this  period,  em- 
ployed hj  hun  m  a  very  important  negotiation.  Benedict  was  in  the  first  instance 
a  moiJc,  and  as  sach  mingled  bnt  little  with  the  world.  He  was  attached,  how- 
ever,  to  Richard  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  succeeded  Bedset,  and  was 
named  his  chancellor  on  his  elevation.  In  this  situation  he  remained  during  the 
difficulties  which  the  archbishop  had  to  encounter  from  the  opposition  (»  the 
young  King  Henry,  and  I  believe  that  he  accompanied  the  prelate  to  Bome. 
After  the  confirmation  of  the  archbishop^s  election  by  the  Pope,  Benedict  was 
chosen  prior  of  Canterbury,  the  former  prior,  Odo,  having  been  removed  to  the 
abbacy  of  St.  Martin.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  abbot  of  Peterborough  in 
1177.  Thus,  in  fact,  he  had  very  little  opportunity  of  knowing  much  fix)m  his 
own  observation,  at  aU  events  before  the  year  117/.  As  there  most  have  been 
some  commnnication  between  him  and  tioveden,  however,  it  is  likely  that  he 
derived  his  facts— till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Bichard,  when  he  hiinself 
obtained  greater  facilities  for  observation — from  Henry^s  chaplain,  and  put  them 
into  more  elegant  language,  rather  than  that  Hoveden  took  nis  materials  from  a 
person  who  lutd  less  opportunities  of  real  knowledge  than  himself,  and  then  bar- 
barised  that  which  he  stole.  After  the  coronation  of  Bichard,  at  which  Benedict 
was  present,  his  authority  is  undoubtedly  great,  as  he  spoke  probably  from  his 
own  knowledge,  and  very  likely  the  chaplain  borrowed  a  part  from  him  rdative 
to  the  subsequent  events,  Hoveden  himself  havioe,  by  that  time,  retired  frt>m  tiie 
world,  and  devoted  hioiself  to  the  composition  of  his  history.— iSee  Getvase  and 
Dketo. 
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had  been  entered  into  several  years  before  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war  between  Henry  II.  and  the  Flemish  sove- 
reign,— and  the  count  retired  with  the  assurance  that  his 
territories  would  be  safe  during  his  absence  on  the  crusade. 
TTJB  remorse  for  the  blood  which  had  been  shed,  and  his  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  tomb  of  his  Redeemer,  did  not  prevent 
nim  from  committing  a  fearfiil  act  of  cruelty  before  he  went, 
— ^if  the  account  of  Diceto  is  to  be  believed.  He  is  stated, 
immediately  after  his  return  from  the  conference  at  Caen,  to 
have  taken  one  Walter  des  Fontaines  in  adultery  with  the 
countess  his  wife ;  and  notwithstanding  the  example  of  pa- 
tience set  before  him  by  his  ally  the  King  of  France,  we  are 
assured  he  put  the  adulterer  to  death  in  the  most  inhuman 
and  barbarous  manner.  In  the  mean  time,  Henry  and  his 
eldest  son  returned  to  England ;  and  the  first  unhappy  rebel- 
lion of  Eichard  against  his  father  being  now  at  an  end,  I 
shall  pause  to  notice  several  events  which  took  place  during 
the  years  1173,  1174,  and  1175,  which  give  us  some  insight 
into  the  state  and  progress  of  society  at  that 'time. 

The  simplicity  of  the  first  ages  of  chivalry  was  at  an  end, 
and  a  more  gorgeous  and  ostentatious  epoch  was  now  begin- 
ning. The  generosity  and  liberality  which  had  been  incul- 
cated as  virtues  of  a  principal  order,  had  now  deviated  into 
profusion  and  extravagance.  The  arms  and  clothing  of  the 
kmghts  were  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  costly  description. 
Their  shields  were  covered  with  gold,  and  painted  or  enamelled 
with  various  colours ;  their  tents  also  were  ornamented  in 
every  different  way  that  their  fancy  could  devise ;  the  crests 
of  their  helmets  blazed  with  the  precious  metals,  and  some- 
times with  jewels ;  and  the  robes  and  the  surcoats  which  they 
wore,  were  formed  of  the  richest  silks  and  cendals,  of  scarlet 
and  every  other  bright  and  dazzling  hue.  Fine  linen,  which 
was  then  a  rarity,  was  eagerly  sought  amongst  them ;  and  we 
find  from  John  of  Salisbury,  that  it  was  becoming  the  custom 
in  that  day  to  make  the  garmeivbs  of  the  male  part  of  society, 
when  not  absolutely  in  the  field,  fit  so  tightly  to  the  body  as 
to  resemble  a  skin.  At  the  great  meetings  of  princes,  every 
sort  of  pageantry  and  luxury  was  displayed;  and  in  the 
year  1174  one  of  those  conferences  occurred,  in  which  splen- 
dour and  profusion  were  carried  to  an  excess  that  more  re- 
sembled some  of  the  wild  follies  of  the  Eoman  tyrants  or  the 
extravagant  pomp  of  eastern  barbarians,  than  anything  that 


roodertt  Eurape  ban  produced,  I»  th«i  cowse  of  tbat  yew, 
tho  Count  of  Toulouse,  ita  much,  iu  all  pvobabilitj,  vitu  the 
desigu  of  beia^  abseut  from  9  scene  of  warfare^  where  he  migpht 
haye  beeiv  obliged  to  take  part  with  one  of  two  prmceQ  to 
each  of  whom  he  had  icane  homage,  aa  for  the  j^urpose  of 
arranging  some  difficult  affairs  on  Us  eastern  fronUer,  retired 
from  his  capital  towards  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  held  what 
was  then  called  a  cowr  pktiiere  at  his  castle  of  Beaucaire. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  uenry  King  of  England  himself  had 
appointed  to  meet  the  King  of  Arragoa  at  that  pUice»  in 
order  to  mediate  a  reconcUiation  between  him  and  theCoimt 
ot  Toulouse^.  The  English  kuig^,  howevtff,  waa  preyested 
from  attending  by  the  war  in  which  he  was  engagea ;  and  the 
time  passed  in  iUtiyities  and  sports.  ^Nearly  ten  thouaand 
knights  are  said  to  haye  been  pesent  on  the  occasion^  one 
baron  alone^  name  William  de  Hart^  haying  three  hun^ced 
knights  in  his  train.  Every  one  endeayoured  to  surpass  the 
other  in  extrayagance ;  the  Count  of  Tonloqse  gaye  a  hundred 
thousand  solidi,  or  two  thousand  macks  of  fine  silver,,  to  a 
knight  named  Baymcmd  d'Agout,.  who  immediately  diatri-^ 
buted  them  amongst  the  other  persons  present.  William  de 
Martel  required  all  his  repast  to  be  cooked  by  the  heat  of 
wax  candles.  Sertrand  Baimbaud  ordered  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle  to  be  ploughed^  and  sown  with 
smaJl  coin,  in  which  insane  act  he  aeattared  thirty  thousand 
solidi ;  and  Sa^mond  de  Tenons^  to  add  brutality  to  foUr, 
caused  thirty  oi  his  finest  horses  to  be  burnt  before  the  whole 
assembly. 

Such  were  the  amuaementa  of  the  famoiis  etmr  plenAte  of 
Beaucaiiey  as  described  by  a  contemporary  ;  but  a^  out  of 
evil  continually  springs  good,  it  would  seem  not  at  all  im- 
probable tibat  this  extrayagaoit  meeting,  by  the  mukiiaule 
of  merchants  and  dealera  which  it  called  together  frxun  all 
parts  of  the  world,  gave  rise  to  tha  welUmown  annual  &ir  of 
Seaueaire,  whu^i  for  so  many  years  was  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  marts  in  the  world. 

The  cowr  fhniera  of  Beaucaire,.  however,,  afforded  by  no 
means  a  solitary  example.  In  a  thousand  other  instaiices, 
human  yanity  and  pnde,  undlikecked  by  accurate  notions 
either  in  taste  or  morals,  and  acting  in  Ime  free  license  of  a 
state  nearly  approaching  to  barlwrism,   produced  results 

ircely  leas  wud.  and  extravagant.    But  luthough  it  is  al- 


ways  to  be  lamented  that  mea  abould  fall  into  Bucb  abanrdi- 
tiesy  jet  tbe  coooBeqnences  are  not  altogether  so  evil  as  tbej 
appear.  Society  has  always  hitherto  Titillated  between  one 
eKcesa  and  another;  in  some  stages  going  baekwards  and 
forwards  to  the  yery  extremes^  and  even  in  more  refined'  and 
cultLyated  ages  trembling  like  a  finely  balanced  lever  at  the 
slightest  impulse^  and  continually  passing  to  and  &o  over  the 
accurately  adjusted  maik  without  ever  pausing  at  i^e  exact 
point.  But  fix}m  these  continual  fluctuations,  and  from  the 
deviation  &om  what  js  perfect]  in  taste,  in  feeling,  uid  in 
thought*  ariaes  that  boundless  variety  which  in  it^i  is  ad- 
misable.  One  epoch  may  not  always  improve  upon  another ; 
and  it  occaflionaUy  happens,  that^  in  consequence  of  soine 
great  eanvulsiony  the  wcoid  is  cast  back  for  many  eentusies. 
But  in  the  common  course  of  events,  each  age,  m  its  devia- 
tion &om  that  whksh  preeeded  it,  produoea  new  and  beantifhl 
.  oombinationa  in  its  progress  to  l£e  extreme  c^posifce  of  thaib 
which  went  befinre. 

To  the  extravagant  q>lendour  and  ostentatious  magnifi- 
cence oi  these  ages^  may  be  attributed  very  many  improve- 
ments in  varioua  arta^  and  in  none  more  tlian  architecture. 
Superstition,  indeed,  joined  with  the  love  of  display  'y  but 
superstitian  almost  always  derives  ib  character  from  tbe  cir^ 
cumstancea  that  surround  it,  and  though  ib  acts  i^n  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  it  receives  in>  return  an  impreseMm  from 
that  Bfiirit  which  characterises  all  its  efforts,  in  whatever 
diredian  they  may  be  turned.  Mere  superstition  would 
ne^er  have  produced  ^e  Crusades,  had  not  othe^  circQin- 
stancea  given  to  that  impulse  a  great  military  develo^mieiit ; 
and  though,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  superstition  might 
have  a  share  in  producing  the  magnificent  edifices  which  at 
this  time  rose  thickly  thrmighout  every  part  of  Europe,  j&b 
she  mij^t  ha?e  restrained  her  efforts  to  raising  the  mighty 
stones  of  the  Pruids,  or  piling  up  the  rabble  temples  of  the 
early  Saxons,  if  the  ambition  of  esLCtting  wonder  by  perfoorming 
vast  and  extcaoirdinary  things  in  every  course  tliat  pres^ited 
itself  to  the  human  mind,  IumI  not  brought  about  the  second 
great  change  in  the  arehitednnre  of  modem  Europe. 

Various  splendid  buildings  had  been  ^:ected  in  the  time  of 
Stephen,  and  some  remains  thereof  are  probabljr  to  be  seen 
in  our  own  day ;  but,  towards  the  period  to  w&h  we  have 
now  eondueted  this  history,  a  catastrophe  took  place  which 
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produced  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  in  this  art  that  Europe 
had  e?er  witnessed.  The  cathedral  church  at  Ganterbury, 
in  the  year  1174,  was  suddenly  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  a 
consideEable  part  of  the  building,  though  not  the  whole,  was 
destroyed,  to  the  grief  of  those  who  fondly  believed  it  to  be 
the  most  magnificent  structure  that  human  skill  and  diligence 
could  produce.  The  choir  was  the  part  which  suffered  the 
most;  and  one  of  the  monks  who  witnessed  the  conflagration 
has  written  a  long  and  enthusiastic  account  of  repairs,  which 
occupied  the  next  ten  years  to  complete.  A  number  of  the 
columns  were  so  injured  that  for  some  time  a  great  difference 
of  opioion  existed  as  to  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be 
necessary  to  pull  down  the  whole  of  the  building^.  All  the 
great  architects  of  France  and  England  were  called  to  consult 
imon  the  subject,  and,  after  much  discussicm,  the  phms  of 
W  illiam  of  Sens  were  adopted,  who  declared  it  necessary  to 
take  down  the  choir,  and  erery  part  of  the  edifice  which  had 
been  affected  by  the  fire.  The  work  of  reparation  was  then 
commenced  with  great  activity ;  and  day  by  day  the  monk 
Gervase  noted  down  all  that;  took  place,  and  transmitted  it 
to  posterity,  but  in  so  tedious  and  mscursive  a  manner,  that 
although  his  account  is  invaluable  as  a  source  of  information 
regiudmg  our  early  architecture,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
admit  it  into  a  work  of  a  wider  scone,  or  so  to  abridge  it  as 
to  render  it  at  all  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  We 
may  mention,  however,  one  or  two  pomts  of  difference  be- 
tween the  choir  as  now  rebuilt  by  the  Archbishop  Eichardy 
and  the  former  structure,  erected  by  Lanfranc  in  the  year 
1071 ;  which  alterations  wiU  serve,  m  some  degree,  to  mark 
the  progress  that  architecture  had  made  at  this  period.  The 
capitals  of  the  ancient  pillars,  we  are  told,  were  plain;  in  the 
new  building  they  were  richly  sculptured.  The  number  of 
columns  also  was  increased.  The  arches,  too,  and  every 
other  thing,  we  are  told,  were  previously  plain,  being  cut 
with  the  axe  and  not  with  the  chisel.  In  the  new  bunding 
everything  was  fittingly  sculptured.  No  marble  pillars  were 
formerly  m  the  church;  but  in  the  structure  built  under 
Archbishop  Bichard  they  were  numerous.  In  the  church  of 
Lanfranc,  the  vault  was  of  wood,  ornamented  with  extra- 
ordinary paintings ;  in  that  which  was  raised  at  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  it  was  of  stone.  Another  change  which 
is  particularly  mentioned,  is  not  so  easily  understood,  though 
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it  is  evident  tbat  Gervase  means  to  point  out  a  great  change 
in  the  forms  of  the  arches.  He  declares  that  the  arches  in 
the  circuit  outside  of  the  choir  were  plain  in  the  old  building, 
but  that  in  the  new  one  just  erected  they  were  hoioed  and 
keyed,  or  studded.  His  exact  meaning  is  certainly  obscure ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  belieye  that  the  arches  he  spoke  of  were 
those  particularly  noticed  by  Mr.  Bickman,  in  his  valuable 
work  upon  tha  styles  of  architecture  in  England,  where  he 
says,  "  At  Canterbury,  in  the  choir,  are  some  curious  pointed 
horse-shoe  arches,  but  these  are  not  common."* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  changes  made  at  that  time  in  the 
choir  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered the  first  building  of  what  is*  now  called  the  early 
English  style,  though  the  plans  were  those  of  a  French  ar- 
chitect. It  was  finished,  indeed,  by  an  Englishman ;  but  we 
are  not  told  that  he  introduced  any  changes  into  the  designs 
of  his  predecessor. 

In  the  history  that  we  have  of  this  building,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  work 
having  been  undertaken  or  carried  on  with  any  superstitious 
feelings.  In  building  a  church,  religious  ideas  must  always, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  have  some  share ;  for  except  in  a  very 
narrow  and  limited  view,  such  an  undertaking  is  not  merely 
the  erection  of  a  large  and  convenient  receptacle  for  a  certain 
number  of  people ;  but  the  solemnity  of  the  object  for  which 
they  are  to  assemble,  the  majesty  ot  the  Being  whom  they 
meet  to  worship,  the  awe  and  reverence  which  His  attributes 
inspire,  must  all  have  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
attempt  such  a  task,  and  they  can  never  forget  that  they  are 
raising  an  edifice  in  some  degree  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  it  is 
intended  for  His  adoration  by  His  grateM  creatures.  We 
trace  such  feelings  in  the  account  given  by  Grervase  of  Dover, 
and  they  are  of  course  modified  in  their  expression  and  di- 
rection by  his  habits  and  religion ;  but  we  find  much  fewer 

•  See  Rickman's  "Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architectnre  in 
£ogland,*'  p.  60.  The  words  of  Geirase,  which  will  he  more  intellu;ible  prohahljr 
to  an  architect  than  they  are  to  the  author  of  these  pages,  are  as  follows: — "  Ibi 
in  circnitu  extra  chomm  fornices  planse,  hie  arcaatb  sunt  et  clavataB.**  Let  it 
clearlT  be  understood,  that  the  author  of  these  pages  makes  no  pretension  to  a 
knowledge  of  architecture;  and  that  he  only  mentions  the  above  facts  because 
they  form  a  part  of  the  general  hbtoiy  of  the  period,  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  omit,  as  affecting  greatly  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  dunng  the  age 
to  which  his  work  refers. 
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evidenoeB  of  superatitioiis  motives  ia  hia  leeord  of  tlie  re» 
buildbg  of  the  choir  of  Ganterbury,  tiian  in  t^  aceounts 
whifih  biTO  come  doim  to  us  of  the  erecticm  of  the  abbey  of 
Ciojland,  which  waa  comnuenced  just  cdxt^  years  befi»e.  So 
much  is  this  the  case^  indeed,  that;  taken  in  eonjonction  with 
other  fiutSy  it  tends  to  show  that  the  people  of  Engknd  had 
in  the  intervening  period  become  more  enlightened  in  mind 
as  well  as  improfred  in  taste,  notwithstanmng  all  that  had 
been  done  to  obaeure  truth  and  reason  by  the  mist  of  &l8eh 
hoods  which  rose  &om  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a  Beeket. 

That  sqperstition  did  still  exist  as  one  of  the  grand  motLves 
of  aoeiety  m  that  day,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Kor  is  it  to 
be  denied,  that  thongh  it  might  not  stimulate  genins  to  gieal; 
nndeitaldngSy  for  wbich  genius  is  in  itself  siMeienl^  yet  it 
constantlT  directed  the  course  of  hnnum  efforts,  and  often 
supportea  enterprise  in  its  strugg^  with  tiie  obstades  md 
dimculties  of  the  world.  Thus  we  read  in  William  of  I^angis, 
tiiai*  three  years  after  the  period  of  whidi  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, Bene£ct»  who  constructed  the  famous  bridge  over  the 
Shone  at  Avignon,  when  he  first  pres^ited  himself  with  hs 
plan  in  that  db^— tben  a  y(»ng  and  obscore  man,  without 
any  apparent  means  to  eatecute  tiie  immenae  taedk  which  he 
undertook-Hiedared  and  und0iibtedly  bdieved  that  he  had 
been  inspired  by  Gk>d  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  TBst 
design.  Sustained/ by  tfaia  idea,  he  persevered  in  the  attempt, 
although  the  people  of  the  cii^  turned  him  into  ridicule ;  and 
at  length,  winning  converts  by  his  own  confideDce  and  en- 
thusiaam,  he  aoccmiplidied  one  of  the  gncaiaoat  woA&  oi  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  induence  of  superstitiony  however^  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  considerably  decDeaaed  befcoe  th&  end  of  i^  reign 
of  Hffliry  the  Sec<md^  although  there  were  still  many  groas 
and  ansurd  acts  committed  under  the  sway  of  tisat  powei&l 


Civilisation  had  also  made  great  progress  in  other  direc- 
tions; though  her^  also,  a  thousand  ix^ances  mi^t  be  ad- 
dnoed  to  show  that  the  people  of  l^nrope  were  still  in  a  v«ry 
savage  and  uncultivated  state.  Henry  himself,  notwith- 
standing his  usual  lenity,  occasionally  g^^ve  way  to  acts  1^ 
most  barbarous  and  dii^raceful.  We  have  seen  him  in  Mie 
war  WX&  Welsh  princes,  mutilate  his  hostages ;  and,  in  his 
contention  with  his  sons,  ravage  and  destroy  part  of  his  own 


territoriea  in  Anjou,  aa  if  tbey  bad  been  tboae  of  an  enenif, 
Kotwitli8taiidi]]kg  theta  &ets»  howeYer>  though  supentitioii 
yra»  ot  course  not  extinguished,  yet  it  had  less  power  andlMS 
exteu8ion?-Hind  though  ba]*ban;iii  stiQ  diaplajed  itself  from 
time  to  tiue»n)en  reooTored  sooner  from  the  conyulsions  into 
which  it  occasionally  cast  them^  and  learned  to  he  ashamed  df 
acts  in  which  they  at  one  time  gloried*  Upon  the  whole,  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  period  of  forty  years  selected  from  any 
other  poartion  of  modenx  history,  will  show  so  great  a  ciiange 
in  society  as  that  which  was  e&oted  between  &e  years  U40 
and  118a 
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SocisxT  nerer  returns  to  the  same  state  after  it  has  been 
violently  moved.  All  great  convukiona  leave  effects  bdodnd 
them»  which  operate  long  after  they  themselves  are  over; 
and  immediate  consequences  are  always  mingled  more  or  less 
with  evil,  even  when  the  ultimate  results  are  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  The  eruption  of  a  volcano^  or  the  conenso 
sion  of  an  earthquake,  sometimes  tends  to  fi^rtilise  the  ffround, 
and  produces  riches  and  abundance  a£b»  a  certain  h^se  of 
time ;  but  in  the  mean  while,  loss,  inconvenienee^  and  often 
deda*uction,  ensue ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  cahn, 
ameliorating  progress  of  nature's  (wdinary  advance  is  fiur 
preferable  to  rude  and  sudden  chants  of  any  kind. 

The  insurrection,  of  Henry's  children,  however,,  was  not 
accompanied  by  benefits  of  any  kind  thjKt  we  can  discover, 
and  the  evU  consequences  remained  lon^  after  the  rebeUiocQ 
itseK  was  suppressed.  It  was  only  in.  Xquitaine  that  these 
consequencea  extended  so  far  as  to  affect  the  history  of 
Eichard  in  any  degree ;  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  over  as 
briefly  aspossible  me  events  ih&t  followed i^  war  in  a&ier 
parts  of  iUenry's  dominiicms  without  entering  into  any  minute 
investigaiion  of  the  causes  or  the  circumstances.      * 

A  number  of  castles  belonging  to  rebel  leaders  were  thrown 
down  or  dismantled ;  the  fortresses  which  the  King  of  Scot- 
land had  pledged  himself  to  give  to  Henry,  were  duly  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  his  officers.  The  nobles  and  clergy 
of  EngWd  met  their  sovereign  inparUament  at  Westminster, 
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and  on  every  occasioii  testified  their  entire  submission  to  bis 
will,  and  tbeir  firm  purpose  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  peace 
wbicb  bad  been  so  bappily  restored.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  adopted  the  bej^t  means  for  withdrawing  the 
clergy  from  the  grasp  of  the  constitution  of  Clarendon  by 
enacting  such  regulations  as  were  calculated  to  free  them 
from  those  vices  which  put  them  within  the  power  of  that 
code. 

Whether  Henry  was  the  agent  or  the  instrument,  certain 
it  is  that  the  superstition  of  the  age,  which  had  once  acted  so 
unfavourably  to  his  views,  now  had  a  contrary  effect.  The 
happy  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  fortunes  im- 
mematelj  after  his  visit  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket, 
was  attributed  by  the  people,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  by 
the  king  himself,  to  tne  intercession  of  the  mart^.  The 
monarch  encouraged  the  idea ;  and  shortly  afber  his  return 
from  France,  he  visited  the  tomb  of  the  archbishop,  whose 
sanctity  had  not  been  affected  by  the  conflagration  of  the  pile 
in  which  his  body  reposed.  Henry  evidently  showed  an 
inclination  to  adopt  Becket  as  his  tutelary  saint ;  and  thus, 
with  great  success — ^whether  from  wisdom  or  weakness  is 
uncertain — ^he  turned  the  miracles  of  the  martyr's  tomb  to 
his  own  advantage. 

His  presence  in  England,  and  the  fortune  which  seemed  to 
attend  all  his  measures,  overawed  his  enemies  in  every 
quarter ;  and  the  King  of  Scotland  came  unresistingly  wita 
the  nobles  and  prelates  of  his  realm  to  do  homage  to  the 
King  of  England,  according  to  agreement.  This  ceremony 
took  place  at  York,  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  concourse 
of  people  must  have  been  immense ;  for  we  are  told  that  the 
Scottish  monarch  brought  with  him  the  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  and  freeholders  of  his  kingdom,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  least,  in  order  that  the  complete  subjection  of  the  land 
might  be  clear  and  indisputable. 

Not  long  after,  the  English  sovereign  was  visited  at 
Windsor  by  the  ministers  of  Boderick  King  of  Connaught, 
who  sent  them  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Henry, 
and  entrusted  them  with  powers  to  submit  the  crown  of  Con- 
naught,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  supreme  in  Ireland,  in 
a  formal  and  distinct  manner  to  the  monarch  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island.  Some  sort  of  tribute,  we  are  told,  had  been 
previously  paid  by  Eoderick,  but  the  accoimts  thereof  are  in- 
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distinct  and  doubtful.  We  now  find,  however,  a  distinct 
treaty,  recognising  Henry's  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
Ireluid,  conceding  to  Eoderick  the  territory  of  Gonnaught  as 
king  under  Henry.  The  Irish  prince  was  to  hold  hunself 
always  ready  to  serve  the  King  of  England  as  his  vassal,  and 
was  to  pay  him  a  tribute.  The  treaty  goes  on  to  provide,  that 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  those 
parts  which  Henry  retained  as  his  own  demesne  lands,  or  as 
grants  to  the  English  barons' who  had  commenced  or  aided  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  neighbouring  country,  was  to  be  under 
the  supreme  dominion  of  JEU>derick.  The  districts  excepted, 
however,  comprised  Dublin,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  each 
with  a  large  tract  of  territory  attached,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Leinster  and  Meath.  All  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Ireland 
brought  under  the  sc^tre  of  Koderick  were  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  King  oi  England  through  the  hands  of  the 
former,  and  were  to  be  compelled  by  lum  to  discharge  that 
tribute,  and  perform  their  other  engagements  towards  Henry. 
In  case  of  need,  Eoderick  was  to  be  supported  by  the  forces 
of  the  King  of  England  and  his  constable  in  Ireland ;  and  the 
aid  thus  promised  seems  to  have  been  the  only  equivalent 
held  out  to  the  Irish  monarch  for  the  great  concessions  that 
he  now  made. 

Boderick,  however,  obtained  one  more  advantage]  of  no 
slight  importance,  which  was  the  termination  of  a  war  that 
haa  already  proved  disastrous  to  him,  and  which,  now  that 
HeniT  was  delivered  from  the  intestine  dissensions  that  fol- 
lowed the  revolt  of  his  sons,  must  soon  have  overwhelmed 
the  King  of  Gonnaught,  if  he  had  not  obviated  it  by  negotia- 
tions with  the  English  sovereign. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  afford  any  detailed  account  of  the 
long  series  of  savage  hostilities  which  had  taken  place  in  Ire- 
land since  the  breaking  forth  of  the  rebellion  against  Henry. 
They  had  commenced,  it  would  appear,  by  a  treacherous  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  chieftam  O'Euark,  or  O'Eoork, 
to  murder  in  cold  blood  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  had  been  left  as 
the  kind's  locum-tenens  in  Ireland.  The  attempt  was  frus- 
trated By  the  wit  and  courage  of  a  gallant  young  Weldi 
knight,  named  Qryffyfch,*  the  nephew,  of  the  &mous  Maurice 
Eitzgerald.  Suspecting  the  designs  of  the  Irish  in  a  confer- 
ence proposed  between  O'Euark  and  De  Lacy,  he  took  judi- 
cious precautions  against  them,  and  attacking  O'Euark  him- 
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aeif,  as  soon  m  his  treaelieiy  had  become  indubitable,  at  the 
moment  he  was  abont  to  monnt  his  horse  alter  having  st« 
tempted  to  kill  De  Lacjr  with  his  battle-axe,  he  pierced  both 
horse  and  man  by  one  stroke  of  his  lance,  casting  them  dead 
upon  the  earth  together.  The  head  of  the  deceitfhl  prince 
was  struck  off,  and  placed  upon  the  gate  of  the  castle  of 
Dublin  as  a  wanting  to  others ;  and  he  certamlj  met  with  a 
just  reward  for  his  treachery,  although  his  enmity  towards 
the  English  was  by  no  means  unprovoked. 

From  this  period,  hostilities  continued,  with  various  success 
on  both  parts,  during  the  whole  of  the  waay  between  Henry 
and  his  sons.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  it  would  appear,  was 
the  affgressor  on  one  or  two  occasions ;  and  afterwards,  being 
called  away  from  that  country  to  serve  his  own  kinj;  in 
Normandy,  he  left  his  enemies  the  opportunity  of  confede- 
rating for  the  purpose  of  his  destruction.  On  nis  return,  he 
not'  only  found  a  powerful  combination  amongst  the  Irish 
princes  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke,  but  he  was  also  em- 
barrassed by  the  scantiness  of  his  finances,  a  mutinous  spirit 
in  his  troops,  and  the  too  great  pc^ularity  of  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal supporters,  Baymond  Fitzgerald ;  who,  to  the  shining 
ohia^acter  of  a  gsdlant  and  accomplished  knight,  added  attrac- 
tions which  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  inferior  soldiers  no  less 
desirable  in  a  leader— -an  ent^rising  and  adventurous  spirit, 
a  boundless  liberality,  and  an  unscrupulous  love  of  plunder. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  Fitzgerald  was  madly  in  love  with  the 
sister  of  the  earl ;  and  Strongbow  did  not  choose  that  one 
who  was  already  in  some  degree  his  rival,  should  be  still 
further  elevated  by  alKance  with  his  own  family.  It  may  be 
easily  conceived,  that  in  these  circumstances  the  power  of 
the  English  for  some  time  declined,  while  that  of  the  Irish 
increased ;  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  having  formally  refused 
his  sister  to  Fitagerald  after  a  fortunate  expedition  made  by 
the  latter,  Baymond  retired  indignantly  into  Wales,  leaving 
the  earl  to  his  fate. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Pembroke  'put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  and  marched  to  Cashel,  in  order  to  attack 
Cork.  A  large  body  of  his  troops,  however,  was  surprised 
at  Ossory,  on  its  march  to  join  him,  and  was  nearly  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  enemy;  and  about  the  same  time  tidings 
reached  the  'earl  that  armies  were  gathering  to  oppose  htm 
in  every  quarter.    Pembroke  was  enabled  to  ^fifect  a  hasty 
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retreat  to  Waterford ;  but  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland  had 
alreadj  risen  in  arms  against  the  English  -powbt.  Chieftain 
after  chieftain  marched  to  attack  him  in  tke  place  where  he 
had  songht  refage ;  and  BoderidE,  King  of  Connau^ht,  rais- 
ing a  large  force,  entered  Meath,  which  had  been  left  unpro- 
tected. Hugh  de  Lacy  having  gone  over  to  England  to 
support  the  party  of  his  own  sovereign  against  the  rebels,  by 
whom  he  was  at  this  time  assailed,  the  situation  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  was  most  lamentable.  Dublin  itself  was  me- 
naoed ;  the  inhabitants  of  Waterford  waited  but  an  opportu« 
nity  to  rise  against  the  English,  and  join  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen without ;  and  Strongbow  had  no  resource  but  to  call 
Baymond  Fitzgerald  back  to  his  aid,  promising  him  the  hand 
of  ithe  lady  that  he  loved.  To  a  knight  of  those  days,  such 
an  inducement  was  irresistible.  Eaymond  waited  not  to 
collect  a  large  force  in  Wales;  but  taking  one-and-thirty 
Imights  who  were  with  him,  a  body  of  one  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  and  three  hundred  Welsh  foot,  he  east  himself  into 
the  first  vessels  that  he  cotdd  find,  and  sailed  at  once  for 
Waterford.  The  wind  was  favourable  and  strong— the 
banners  of  England  were  displayed  on  the  masts  of  the  ad- 
venturer^-'and  his  little  fleet  entering  the  port  of  Waterford 
in  ftill  sail,  appeared  just  in  time  to  overawe  the  citizens,  and 
save  the  EngBsh  garrison  from  destruction.  The  grateful 
earl  and  his  old  companion-in-arms  marched  out  in  triumph 
to  Wexford,  and  there  Pembroke  immediately  bestowed  ^pon 
Fitzgerald  the  promised  hand  of  his  sister  Basile.  Their 
marriage  was  such  as  might  well  befit  chivabous  times ;  for 
on  the  morrow  of  his  wedding-day,  Fitzgerald  led  forth  his 
troops  to  attack  the  Eing  of  Connaugh^  and  witih  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  recovered  the  whole  county  of  Meath.  He 
then  turned  towards  the  strong  city  of  Limerick ;  and  though 
it  was  defended  by  massy  walb,  by  a  powerful  force,  and  by 
the  river  Shannon,  he  determined  to  attack  it  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  knights,  three  hundred  light-^rmed 
horsemen,  and  four  hundred  archers.  The  deep  river  was 
forded — ^the  town  assailed ;  the  Irish,  astonished  at  such  in- 
conceivable boldness,  abandoned  the  defence,  scarcely  striking 
a  Uow<— and  Limerick  was  taken  with  a  terrible  slaughter  of 
thecitiecms. 

Sepresentationa  had  been  made  in  the  mean  time  to  Henry 
agaiast  the  diaracter  of  Fitzgerald,  which  were  in  some 
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degree  just,  and  the  English  monarch  sent  over  envoys  to 
bring  that  leader  into  Normandy ;  but  just  as  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  setting  sail,  &esh  efforts  were  made  by  the  Irish,  the 
troops  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  refused  to  act  without  the 
presence  of  Saymond,  and  the  messengers  of  Henry  un- 
willingly consented  that  he  should  remain.  Once  more  Fitz- 
gerald led  forth  his  troops  to  conquer ;  with  a  handful  of 
men  he  attacked  O'Brien,  Prince  of  Limerick,  strongly  en- 
trenched in  a  pass  not  far  &om  Cashel,  forced  the  barriers 
which  had  been  raised  against  him,  routed  the  troops  of  the 
enemy,  and  relieved  Limerick,  which  had  been  attacked. 
Struck  with  these  successes  and  some  others  which  followed, 
the  Lrish  princes  declared  their  inclination  to  submit ;  and 
the  embassy  of  Boderick,  King  of  Connaught,  in  the  autumn 
of  1175,  was  one  of  the  principal  results  of  Eaymond  Eitz- 
gerald's  victorious  career. 

Thus  were  the  two  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  rendered  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  England ;  so  that 
the  whole  extent  of  these  islands  was  now  more  or  less  under 
the  dominion  of  one  man,  Wales  having  long  been  subjected 
to  the  same  sway.  In  that  country,  indeed,  some  disturb- 
ances had  taken  place,  though  but  very  slight.  All  had  re- 
mained at  peace  so  long  as  Eees  ap  Gryfiyth,  to  whom  Henry 
confided  the  powers  of  grand  justiciary  in  South  Wales,  con- 
tinued on  the  spot,  for  he  had  executed  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  with  zeal  and  fidelity;  but  the  moment  that  he  was 
summoned  to  attack  the  fortress  of  TTutbury,  on  behalf  of 
Henry,  an  inferior  lord  named  Jorwarth  (to  whom,  as  I  have 
before  shown,  deep  ofience  had  been  given  at  the  time  that 
Henry  was  called  from  Ireland  into  Ifemce)  broke  out  into 
rebellion  again,  and  captured  the  strong  town  and  castle  of 
Caerleon  upon  Usk,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  him. 
Previous,  however,  to  receiving  the  homage  of  the  King  of 
Scotland  at  York,  Henry  and  his  son  had  held  a  parliament 
at  Gloucester,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Wales,  and  to  this  assembly  Eees  ap 
GxjSvth  persuaded  Jorwarth  and  all  those  persons  who  had 
joined  with  him  in  his  rebellion,  to  go  voluntarily,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  pardon  and  favour  as  a  result  of  their  sub- 
mission. Henry  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  the  promises  which 
Eees  ap  Gryfiyth  had  made.  He  left  Caerleon  in  the  hands 
of  Jorwarth,  received  the  homage  of  the  rest,  and,  in  order 
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to  instire  peace  to  tbe  country  as  far  as  oatlis  would  go,  be 
caused  all  the  cliieftaiiis  of  Wales  there  present  to  confede* 
rate  bj  a  solemn  vow,  engaging  mutufuly  to  defend  each 
other  m  case  of  attack  by  any  of  the  other  Welsh  princes. . 
Thus,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  dominions  Henry's 

Eower  seemed  secure, — and  yet,  strange  to  say,  at  this  period 
e  displayed  apprehensions  for  his  personal  safei^  which  he 
manifested  at  no  other  time.  During  his  whole  life  hitherto 
he  had  gone  from  place  to  place  but  scantily  attended,  and 
all  persons  could  gain  admission  to  his  person  at  reasonable 
hours ;  but  a  change  now  came  over  his  feelings.  It  is  true 
that  confidence  lost  can  never  be  recovered, — that  when  we 
find  we  have  been  deceived  in  those  we  have  trusted, — that 
neither  the  bonds  of  gratitude,  nor  of  honour,  nor  of  kindred, 
have  power  to  bind  the  passions  of  men,  we  never  can  feel 
that  full  reliance  again  upon  an^  human  being  which  we  once 
entertained  in  the  days  of  happy  inexperience,  and  our  shaken 
trust  leaves  us  uncertain  and  doubtml  of  where  to  find  faith 
on  earth,  or  truth  amongst  the  children  of  men. 

Whether  it  was  this  loss  of  confidence  alone  that  made 
the  king  apprehensive  of  danger,  or  whether  any  private  in- 
timations were  given  to  him  that  the  peace  which  seemed 
fully  restored,  was  in  reality  hollow,  and  that  the  rebels  whom 
he  had  forgiven  wanted  but  opportunity  to  renew  their  in- 
surrection ;  or  whether  the  murmurs  reached  his  ear  which 
were  either  unjustly  excited  by  the  demolition  of  some  of 
those  fortresses  which  had  been  used  only  to  resist  himself, 
or  were  called  forth  with  better  cause  on  account  of  the 
severities  he  exercised  on  all  who  had  violated  his  severe 
forest  laws,  cannot  be  told ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made,  forbidding  such  persons  to  come 
to  his  court  as  had  taken  part  in  the  late  insurrection,  unless 
summoned  by  himself;  that  he  established  relations  in 
regard  to  strangers  and  visitors  lingering  about  the  precincts 
of  the  palace  at  unusual  hours ;  and  that  he  forbade  the  use 
of  common  arms — such  as  the  bow — which  in  thpse  days 
were  seldom  out  of  the  hand  of  the  English  yeoman. 

It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  regulation  in  regard 
to,  the  bow  and  other  weapons  of  a  simflar  character,  had 
more  immediately  for  its  object  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the 
king's  deer  than  his  own.  During  the  insurrection,  either 
from  the  want  of  power  to  restrain  the  people,  or  for  the 
Toil.  I.  T 
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pnrpoBe  ef  detaclmglifaem  from  the  Tebels,  tflie  kmg's  ioxests 
had  l9e«i  left  fdmoBt  entiielj  'free  ftnr  aony  one  who  jmght 
think  fifc  to  take  the  game  oontained  therein ;  and  it  is  even 
aauei'ted  by  the  best  contemporuy  wnters,  that  ffichard  de 
Lucy,  the  grand  justieiaiy,  opeoljr  produced  a  letter  from  the 
king,  anth^riBing  him  to  throw  oj^en  ail  the  roytd  fbreatB  of 
Snriuid  to  the  pjsople.  I^twithstanding  snen  motiveB  f^r 
mouenition,  however,  Henry  proceeded  against  tiiose  who 
had  transgreflBed  the  forest  laws  in  a  severe  and  cm^  maimer^ 
causing  a  strict  inquisition  to  be  made  into  all  cases  of  trespass 
on  his  woodlands,  and  authorising  the  judges  appointed  for 
the  trial  c^  such  causes  to  take  hearsay  evidence  against  1^ 
accused.*  In  this  unpopular  proceeding  he  displayed  none 
of  the  better  qualitm  ^ndch  distinguiBhed  him,  except  im- 
partiality. The  loyal  and  the  rebelfious  were  treated  exactly 
m  the  same  manner, and,  according  to  the  magnitudeof  tfaeir 
offence,  were  punished  with  death  or  mabning,  or  pecuniary 
amercement.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  the  course  which  tl»B 
king  so  frequently  adopted,  that  writers  have  suspected  he 
was  moved  less  by  indignation  for  the  violation  of  his  rights, 
than  by  the  desire  of  remedying  the  penury  of  his  tEeanny. 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  Heniy's  conduct  was  most  unpopulfEr 
through  liie  whole  transaction ;  and  the  course  of  proceeding 
which  he  permitted  or  ordered  was  evidently  unjust,  and 
calculated  to  bring  condemnation  on  tiie  innocent.  What- 
ever might  be  the  motive,  it  was  ungenerous  and  unwise  to 
punish  offences  of  such  a  character,  Tvhich  had  taken  i^k^ 
m  times  of  general  disorder  and  anarchy ;  and,  if  the  object 
was  to  wring  from  his  people  fresh  supplies  of  money  by  1^ 
means  employed,  no  words  are  sufficient  to  express  the  re- 
probation which  such  conduct  deserved  in  the  case  of  one 
who  Imelv  what  was  just  so  well  as  Henry  the  Second. 

Such  a  view  of  Henry's  behaviour  on  this  oecasimi  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  consideration  of  whether  the  forest 

*  The  words  in  which  Dioeto  mentions  these  facts  are  as  foDows : — "Inqnisitio 
generalis  facta  per  Angliam  pari  discrimine  Comites,  Barones.  milites,  priTatormn 
qnoqne  multitiidinem  infimtin  im^lvit.  Onmes  qnidein  oi  juris  jura&di  re- 
h^ooe  mians  rcnreienter  artad,  modo  regji,  modo  jostieiaais  pnblicanint  quos  h 
Ismpore  dissensioius  inter  regem  patrem  et  fiHum  hd^tsB  ^its  fezamm  inaidiaa 
tetendisse  vel  audita  solo  perceperant.  Hoc  ergo  prssteztu  mniti  clericomm  qnos 
sola  fama  resjpersenit,  Yenatcgrus  occmiatioiubtB  imtitosf oisBe,  jossa  vioeeoniCam 
ad  fomm  ciyue  pertsahebantmr  j  areaiepiscopo  vel.  efpiicopis.nan  raelamaalikiia: 
Qoorum  qnidam  at  regam  indigrmtionem  eyaderent  offerantea  pecumam  andie^ 
baatur;" 
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laws  wefe  in  tbenoHelves  just  or  iir^sti. .  ^  ^erTagiie  aad  illo- 
gical pieces  of  declamation  Trhiek  Itaye  boen  cuiareait  against 
&;e  pfeservation  of  game  hj  kings  and  prirate  persons  on 
their  own  lands,  scarcety  r^uire  Tefntation;  for  so  long  as 
the  idea  of  property  exists,  so  long  nmst  it.  be  admitted  Izhat 
each  man  haa  a  light  to/  apportiQaL  a  part  of  ihat  whiob  he 
possesses  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  amusement  and  reerea. 
tion.  It  might,  indeed,  be  objected,  and  justly,  in  eonntries 
where  a  dense  popnlation  exists,  that  the  oecnpation  of  large 
tracts  of  ground  Deforests,  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  the 
chase,  produces  a  general  evil,  by  withdrsvnng  soft  fronk  oul- 
tivsfaon,  the  oontmnance  of  which  no  individual  right  can 
justify.  Eut  ihe  case  of  a  dense  population  aaid  a  sonsty  soil 
did  isot  exist  in  those  days;  and  even  if  it  had  existed,  we 
must  recollect  that,  the  principal  fuel  of  the  whole  ooxtntry 
coxtsistingat  that  time  of  wood,  much  hunger  forests  were  then 
absolutely  necessary  thaai  are  now  required  for  the  ms^^ 
supply  of  timber.  Wherever  the  forests  did  exi^,  there  the 
right  of  the  proprietor  to  the  animals  of  aU  kinds  which  were 
fed  and  nourished  therein,  was  aa-cleor  and  distinct  as  ihe 
right  of  a  grazier  to  his  sheep  or  other  cattle,  or  that  of  the 
agmeulturist  to  the  com  which  he  has  grown.  The  distinc- 
tion between  ihe  wild  and  the  tame  is  a  mere  subtlety,  un- 
wortiiy  of  the  law,  and  is  still  less  applicable  to  those  days, 
when  the  beasts  were  not  migratory,  out  wra?e  kept  in  par- 
ticnlar  tracts,  tended  with  care,  and  often  provided  with  food^ 
besides  that  which  the  soil  itself  afforded  them.  There  were, 
however,  two  consideraiaons  which,  with  perfect  justice, 
might  greatly  affect  the  decisioos  of  a  lawgiver  in  regard  to 
beasts  (x£  the  chase ;  and  those  considerations  wotQd  opeicate 
in  the  most  opposite  direcbions.  The  first  of  these  was,  the 
much  greater  difficulty  of  preserving  this  kind  of  property 
than  ahnost  any  other  *,  the  second,  ihe  much  greater  tempta^ 
tion  that  existed  to  plunder  it  on  every  occasion.  The  legis* 
lators  of  those  times  seem  to  have  directed  th^  atbentaon 
solely  to  the  first  of  these  considerations,  and,  consequently, 
to  have  endeavoured  to  guard  those  objects  which  were 
naturally  exposed,  by  sanguinary  and  cruel  laws,,  which,  as 
all  cruel  laws  must  be,  were  wimout  effect,    if  it  were  ^n 

*  The  deer  were,  for  many  agoSf  dnrin^  the  first  and  second  race  of  Freneh 
xnonarchsj  regarded  exactly  as  domestic  animals ;  and  in  the  laws  and  regoh^tions 
of  thoie  tnnes,  we  find  tiiem  spoken  of  with  the  cow  and  the ' 
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ascertained  fact,  that  man  could  be  deterred  from  crime  by 
the  fear  of  punishment,  the  severest  Liws  would  be  the  most 
merciful ;  for^  bj  them  alone  we  could  hope,  bj  preventing 
the  offence,  to  spare  the  chastisement.  But  if  it  be  recog- 
nised, as  is  now  very  generallj  the  case,  that  lenient  laws, 
firmlj  administered,  afford  the  surest  means  of  arriving  at 
the  least  possible  portion  of  evil,  then  we  must  recur  to  the 
first  principles  of  justice,  and,  in  apportioning  the  punish- 
ment, weigh  the  temptation  with  the  crime. 

The  lawgivers  of  Henry's  time,  however,  in  the  infancy  of  a 
science  regarding  which  much  is  still  to  be  learnt  in  our  own 
day,  could  hardlv  be  expected  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which 
are,  nnfortunately,  only  furnished  by  experience.  To  guard, 
therefore,  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  soil  in  the  beasts 
which  it  fed,  they  rendered  the  laws  severe  in  proportion  to 
the  facility  of  infringing  them.  No  forests,  however,  could 
ever  be  fenced  round  by  fears ;  and  in  -the  endeavours,  on 
the  one  part,  to  snatch  the  forbidden  pleasure,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  preserve  the  law,  frequent  crimes  occurred  of  a  still 
more  serious  character  than  the  infraction  of  the  rights  of 
property.  Scarcely,  indeed,  had  Henry  returned  to  England, 
when  a  case  of  this  kind  was  brought  before  him.  Four 
knights  were  charged  at  Woodstock  with  havins  killed  one  of 
his  foresters,  doubtless  in  some  dispute  regarding  the  royal 
chase.  The  facts,  it  would  seem,  were  proved,  and  the 
criminals  were  condemned  by  the  king  and  hanged  without 
mercy. 

"Wherever  he  went  the  king  pursued  the  same  course  of 
severity,  showing  especial  harshness  at  Nottingham,  and  the 
districts  adjacent  to  any  of  the  large  forests  belonging  to  the 
crown.  Hjb  was  in  general  willing,  however,  to  accept  a 
pecuniary  fine  instead  of  corporeal  punishment ;  and  by  this 
means  he  replenished  the  royal  treasury,  while  he  chastised 
those  who  had  infringed  the  law. 

In  the  course  of  &ese  proceedings,  he  wrung  large  sums 
of  monev  from  the  clergy,  who  were  in  general  passionatelj 
fond  of  the  chase.  Erom  being  a  pleasure  forbidden  to  their 
order  by  the  Church  discipline  of  the  day,  it  was,  of  course, 
the  more  desired;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that 
they  had  offended  in  this  particular  more  than  any  other 
class  of  the  monarch's  subjects.  The  monkish  writers  com- 
plain vehemently  of  the  king's  extortions ;  and  the  clergy,  it 
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would  seem,  appealed  to  Cardinal  Hugo,  or,  as  many  authors 
write  it,  Huguson,  who  at  that  time  came  into  England  as  a 
legate  4  latere,  to  settle  various  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  Cardinal  Hugu- 
son,  however,  gave  no  protection  to  the  monks  and  priests 
whose  unlawful  pastimes  had  called  on  them  the  indignation 
of  the  king.  His  want  of  consideration  for  his  clerical 
brethren  in  this  respect,  might  proceed  from  one  or  two 
causes.    In  the  first  place,  the  Church  of  Eome  had  strictly 

grohibited  all  the  clergy  from  following  the  sports  of  the 
eld ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  purse  of  the  legate  being 
somewhat  empty,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Henry 
assisted  to  fill  it,  employing  for  that  purpose  the  very  fines 
of  which  the  ecclesiastics  complained.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Hugo  himself,  in  the  various  tours  which  he  made  through 
different  parts  of  the  country,  added  not  a  little  to  the  bur- 
dens which  the  Church  already  endured,  by  ^xtorting,  we  are 
assured,  large  sums  from  abbeys  and  monasteries  upon  difie- 
rent  iniquitous  pretences. 

The  cardinal's  residence  in  England  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  close  in  a  somewhat  disgraceful  and  unpleasant  manner. 
A  synod  was  summoned  by  the  king,  to  meet  at  Westminster 
on  Midlent  Sunday,  in  the  year  1176,  and  the  legato  pomu- 
ously  announced  that  he  was  about  to  declare  to  the  assembly 
the  mandates  and  precepts  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  On  the 
day  appointed,  at  the  very  opening  ot  the  hall,  a  most  scan- 
dalous scene  took  place  between  the  Archbishops  of  York 
and  Canterbury.  Each  claimed  the  right  hand  of  the  legate; 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  it  would  seem,  gained  the  ad** 
vantage  so  far,  as  to  seize  upon  the  station  he  desired,  before 
the  oflier  prelate  could  occupy  it.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury remonstrated;  and  while  he  was  endeavouring  to 
make  his  opponent  give  up  the  place  which  he  had  taken,  all 
the  monks  of  Canterbury  who  were  present,  and  all  the 
attendants  upon  the  primate,  rushed  upon  his  rival,  threw 
him  down,  beat  him  severeljr,  and  broke  his  mitre.  Several 
of  the  bishops  assisted  in  this  outrage ;  and  the  legate  rising, 
dissolved  the  assembly,  declaring  that  he  would  bring  the 
scene  he  had  witnessed  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Eoman 
pontiff. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  on  his  part,  summoned  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  the  pifiesence 
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of  tiiB  Pope,  and  ihen  left  the  hall ;  while  the  monkct  of  Oaa- 
terbury  wowed '  deadj  in  what  fedings  the  tumult  had 
flxisea,  by  abouting  after  the  urelate  as  he  retired,  '^  Go,  go, 
betca^r  of  St.  Thomas ;  your  hands  still  smell  of  blood." 

It  IS  scarcely  possiblB  to  conoeiye  that  a  man  in  general  so 
mild  and  placable  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ^ould 
pnxmote  an  assault  of  such  a  disgraceful  character ;  thang^ 
it  would  seem  that  he  certainly  made  an  effort  to  assume  his 
right  place,  which  was  but  too  violently  seconded  by  l^ose 
who  saw  in  l^e  Archbishop  of  York  noi^ning  but  the  eoemy 
of  the  popular  saint  of  Canterbury.  iSTotwithstanding  the 
stcong  inclination  shown  at  this  period  to  plunge  the  Church 
of  Jlngland  into  new  disputes,  Henry  aubsequently  preraHod 
upon  me  two  archbishops  to  meet  in  a  synM  at  Winchestei^ 
whece  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  previoysfy 
found  means  to  mitigate  the  indignation  of  the  legate,  ^fected 
a  reconciliatian  wiul  the  Azchbishop  of  York  cm  somewhat 
singular  terms. 

They  mutually  took  an  oath  that  they  would  suspend  all 
enmity  and  anger  towards  each  other  mc  five  years,  wbdch 
was  certainly  a  most  unchristian  way  of  temninating  an  un- 
christian quarrel.  The  cardinal  legate,  in  the  mean  time,.had 
retired  :firom  England  into  J^ormsmdy,  and  thaice  returned 
to  IBome,  leaving  behind  him  neither  the  purest  pexsanal  ne- 
putation,  nor  the  most  favourable  impression  of  the  integiiiy 
of  the  papal  court. 

The  real  cause  of  the  legate's  coming  to  England  is  in 
some  ^egPBQ  doubtful ;  for  one  of  the  historians  of  the  time, 
namely,  1^  jnonk  of  Canterbury,  informs  us,  ihaib  Henij 
entertained  a  design  at  this  period  of  divorcing  his  mie 
Eleanor,  wliom  he  still  held  strictly  imprisoned,  and  for  wbom 
his  aversion  had  undoubtedly  not  diminished  since  she  had 
ooDjbisved  to  indite  his  fions  to  vAel  against  his  an&oidty. 
It  would  seem  by  the  account  of  Gervase,  that  Henry  sought 
the  presence  of  a  legate  in  England,  in  onl^  to  open  nego- 
tiatimiB  regarding  tUs  delicate  transaction,  and  that  he  taok 
eveiy  means  of  eonnipting  Hugusan,  and  bringing  him  mev 
tohis  own  views.  Did  Gervase  state  lids  as  a  positive  fiick, 
^iB  proceedings  affecting  which  he  had  wiiaiessed,  I  mig^tlM 
inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  statement ;  but  as  he  speaks 
enhr  of  a  daiign  otmcaived  in  ihe  breast  of  Henry  hisBslf, 
and  never  put. into  exsoutinn,  I  ma  inclined  to  suspend. -my 
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b^idf  in  the  stxtemenk  till  I  find  it  confinned  bj  o&er  autlio- 
citieB.    I^one  suck  li&Te  I  lutberto  mat  with ;  «ad  it  seems 

of  niueh  must  have  been  eompk^el^  destn^tiyd  of  4ihe  gpnnd 
political  Boheme  of  his  whdb  li^s,  that  it  would  nequase  a 
graafc  jnasB  of  emdeiuie  to  remove  the  doubts  whtch  natnraUj 
present  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the  monttrcii  fiould 
not  hA¥e  divorcedhimfliBlf  hem  his.<^een  iHiaiu^preieKt  ^ich 
the  Chusch  of  Bomo  would  admit,  esEoept  that  of  eoikSfia«- 
guiniiy.  Such  a  plea^  though  not  operating  to  bastardise  his 
childcen  according  to  the  EngliRh  law,  must  hmre  had  &at 
e£^t  according  k>  the  law  of  !Frazuze.  Normandy  indeed 
mi^t  have  been  seonred,  and  Bntannj  was  the  portion  of 
his  son's  wife;  "but  Anjou  and  Maine  could  not  hare  been 
transmitted  to  his  descendants  without  inevitable  wars,  and 
difilcolties  innumerable.  Foitou  and  Aquitaine  would  have 
been  immediate^  separated  &om  the  crown  of  England;  for 
Hienry  could  not  be  bo  weak  as  to  imagine  that  die  King  of 
Eranoe  vwuld  r^ard  the  investiture  of  those  territories  which 
he  .had  given  to  Richard,  as  confesringa  stronger  right  than 
that  which  he  himad^f  had  possessed  as  the  husband  of  Mea- 
ner, and  which  he  had  fiuthfully  resigned  -as  soon  as  his 
dcvosce  firom  the  princess  was  pronounced.  In  diasolTanghis 
maraiage,  therefore,  with  the  quemi,  Henry  must  haive  re- 
stored to  her  the  vast  possessions  which  she  had  inherited  from 
h^fiEUiher ;  and  there  could  be  veiy  little  deubt  in  his  mind, 
tJiat  the  indignation  of  a  slighted  woman  would  produce 
naaesjto  most  disaetroos  in  the  uncertain  state  of  European 
politicB  at  the  time.  iEenry  himself^  however  prone  he 
might  be  occasionally  to  give  way  to  passion,  was  not  a  man 
to  mSer  his  anger  so  fin*. to  overcome  his  prudence,  as  con- 
siderately and  deliberately  to  take  thfose  means  of  revenging 
himself  uponhis  wi&,  which  would  at  die  same  time  have  the 
meat  pemideus  effect  upon  his  own  situation ;  and  indeed, 
the  very  measures  that  he  was  actually  employing  to  chastise 
Eleanor  for  hea?  shane  in  the  late  conspiracy,  were  far  more 
sev€a»  than  those  whiich  Qervase  supposes  he  now  proposed 
to  ad^.  He  heldhm;  aleeady  in  strict  impnsonmeBt ;  imd 
surdy  it  is  ab»ird  to  Bsy  that  he  sought  to  punish  heribvther 
by  edNdng  her  ak  liberty,  and  putting  h^  in  pessesidan  of 
one  quarter  of  all  Eranea 
If  we  ane  to  evedit  the  tale  at  all,  some  strongmotijve.miiBt 
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be  suggested,  totally  independent  and  distinct  from  Henry's 
indignation  against  the  queen;  nor  have  the  imaginations  of 
historians  failed  to  seek,  amidst  the  scandal  of  the  dar,  for 
other  inducements.  Lust,  however,  could  hardly  be  the  in- 
centive, for  Henry  was  not  a  man  to  suffer  his  union  with 
Eleanor  to  restrain,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  his  passion 
for  other  women. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  his  purpose  was  to  marry  the 
Princess  Alice,  or  Ahds,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Erance, 
who  had  been  promised  to  his  son  Eichard  at  the  conferences 
of  Montmirail  in  the  year  1169 ;  but  there  are  various  causes 
for  supposing  that  such  a  statement  is  quite  visionaij.  The 
Princess  Alice  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  by  his  thurd  wife, 
Adelaide  of  Champagne,  whom  he  married  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1160,  after  the  death  of  Constance  of  Castile.  I 
cannot  discover  at  what  precise  period  she  was  born ;  but  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  statement  of  Mon.  Henault  is 
right,  and  that  the  eldest  child  of  Louis  the  Young  by  his 
third  wife,  was  Philip,  afterwards  knowiias  Philip  Augustus, 
in  which  case,  Alice,  who  was  the  eldest  of  his  two  daughters 
by  that  wife,  could  not  have  come  into  the  world  earlier  than 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1166,  Philip  having  been  bom  in  the 
autumn  of  the  vear  1165.  Cardmal  Huguson  arrived  in 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  1175 ;  so  that  at  this  time, 
Alice  of  France  could  have,  been  but  nine  years  old,  and  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  when  Henry  sent  to  demand  the  pre- 
sence  of  a  legate.  Thus  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  love  for 
the  princess  could  have  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  proceedings 
of  Henry,  if  the  statement  be  correct  that  the  birth  of  Alice 
did  not  precede  that  of  her  brother.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  hereafter,  however,  what  are  the  causes  for  believing 
that  some  mistake  may  have  taken  place  on  this  point.  At 
all  events,  the  princess,  at  the  period  when  Henry  sent  for 
the  legate,  comd  not  have  been  much  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age,  even  supposing  that  she  was  the  eldest  child  of 
Louis  by  Adelaide  of  Champagne ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine,  that  however  fierce  and  violent  might  be  the  pas- 
sions of  Henry,  he  could  have  conceived  such  a  desire  of 
marrying  a  mere  child  as  to  lose  sight  entirely  of  every  con- 
sideration of  policy,  prudence,  and  good  sense.  I  cannot 
help  therefore  believing,  that  historians  in  general  have  been 
deceived  in  regard  to  the  views  with  which  Huguson  was 
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brought  to  England ;  and  there  is  certainly  not  the  slightest 
historical  ground  for  stating,  as  many  authors  have  stated, 
that,  at  this  period,  Henry's  intentions  towards  the  Princess 
Alice*  were  anything  but  perfectly  pure. 

During  the  stay  of  the  legate  in  England,  a  council  was 
held  at  Northampton,  on  the  2nd  of  f*ebruaiy,  1176 ;  in 
which,  with  the  Advice  of  his  eldest  son  and  all  the  nobles 
and  prelates  of  the  realm,  Henry  confirmed  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  much  to  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the 
monks  of  Canterbury.  It  would  seem,  that  no  sooner  had 
this  been  done,  than  the  outcry  of  the  monasteries  became 
great,  and  that  Huguson  himself  joined  in  requesting  the 
king  to  abandon  those  parts  of  the  statutes  of  Clarendon 
which  brought  the  clergy  under  the  secular  arm.  Henry 
would  not  consent  to  annul  the  constitutions,  and  we  conse-- 
quently  find  no  law  to  that  effect ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  reported  by  Diceto,  who  seems  to  me  in  every  respect 
worthjT  of  credit,  to  have  given  the  legate  a  letter  for  the 
Pope,  in  which  he  stated — "  That  out  of  love  for  the  Church 
of  Kome,  as  well  as  for  Alexander  himself,  and  at  the  solici-* 
tation  of  the  legate,  he  had  granted,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  principal  people  of  his  realm,  that  certain 
*  articles  should  be  observed  in  his  kingdom,*' which  were  to 
the  effect, — ^that  no  clergyman  should  be  taken  before  any 
lay  judge,  except  for  offences  against  the  forest  laws,  and  in 
cases  were  a  lay  fief  held  by  the  clergy  was  concerned ;  that 
no  vacant  bishoprics  or  abbeys  should  be  held  in  the  king's 
hand  for  more  than  a  year,  unless  on  account  of  some  urgent 
necessity  or  some  evident  cause;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
wilful  and  premeditated  slaving  of  the  clergy,  when  proved 
by  conviction  or  confession  oefore  the  king's  justiciary,  *  the 
htshcp  or  his  official  heing  present^^  \  besides  the  usual  punish- 

«  This  princess  is  called  by  various  writers  Alix,  Alai?,  and  Adelais  or  Ade- 
laide;  bat  her  name,  aocordine  to  modem  use,  is  simply  Alice. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Berington — ^wno  has  written  a  book  which 
shows,  amongst  other  curions  things,  how  flat  the  pompons  humge  of  GKbboii 
wonld  be  without  his  powers  of  thought,  and  how  dull  his  sarcastic  iSrms  appear 
irithout  the  wit  that  animated  them— has  translated  the  whole  of  the  kmg's 
letter  as  it  appears  in  Diceto,  except  the  very  important  words,  which  I  have 
printed  in  itahcs,  and  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  omit  enturely.  In  taking  tibcm 
mto  consideration,  we  must  never  fbrget  that  the  clergy  were  strictly  forbidden 
from  bemg  present  at  any  judgment  which  went  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and 
Uiat  theraore  this  clause,  omitted  by  Mr.  Berington,  aflfocted  the  concesskos 
made  by  Henry  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.    It  was,  evidently,  the  object  of 
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BMnt  fisr  the  murder  of  a  k^an,  abmild  be  aiitmded  by  the 
GEimuial'B  foivfintura  of  all  inheritaiiHie  by  hunadf  ana  hia 
hfiiis  for  ever;  and,  maieover,  that  the  cleigy  ahould  not  be 
compelled  to  undergo  trial  by  battle." 

This  oanceasion  waa  by  no  meana  so  important  as  it  »ems, 
for  Henry  «o  £camed  it  aa  to  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
eleigy  to  seek  rather  than  oppose  any  looger  the  eiecuiion 
of  t^  oonatitutiona  of  Okrendoo.  The  oUigationa  impaaed 
upon  the  biahop  or  lua  officiaL  to  be  present  on  triah,  in 
aeoular  ooiuia,  where  iAia  murder  of  a  clergyman  iras  oon- 
oamed,  conkl  ha^e  bat  one  of  two  effects, — either  to  nmke 
tiie  clergy  abandon  the  regulation  which  poerented  them 
fiom  appearing  in  cases  alecting  the  life  or  limbs  of  Hke 
aoeuaaa,  or  else  to  laaYe  ofeiees  committed  against  eedesi- 
aatios  almost  abogetdiar  unpunished.  Heniy  waa  toowiseaaid 
too  just  to  retaliate  upon  Idie  clergy,  whi^  he  might  ha^e 
done  on  the  very  first  opposition  ofQared  by  Beeket.  S^ 
might  have  openlY  put  them  altogeth^  beyond  the  protection 
of  those  laws  which  they  themselves  xefiised  to  recogniBe ; 
and  the  argument  would  have  been  unanaweraUe  if  he  had 
aaid,  "When  a  clezgyman  xefiiaea to  submit  his  awn  addons 
towards  othas  to  a  certain  court,  how  can  he  expect  idiat 
oottrt  to  take  any  oogmaanee  of  the  actions  of  oi^iers  tamardB 
him  P  It  is  he  who  virtnalfy  outlaws  himseKl  I  coneede  to 
him  the  privilege  of  doing  so  if  he  likes  it  -,  but  if  he  requires 
me  to  protect  him,  he  must  recognise  my  laws  in  ML"  Bnt 
Henry  knew  that  if  he  pronounced  such  an  <M*dinanoe,  liow- 
ei^er  just,  a  teniUd  massacre  of  the  clergy  would  assuredly 
take  place,  and  he  was  never  indined  to  sanguiTTary  proeeedv 
ings.  Without  dedaiing  the  prinmple,  then,  upon  whioh  he 
a45ted,  he  lefb  the  law  regarding  the  presence  oi  a  bislB^  or 
his  oiffiloial,  in  cases  concealing  ecdesiafitics,  to  have  its 

the  kix^  to  dave  ^cdaustioB  I17  vanuui  inoon?eDieaoeB  to  ahandwi  yohintaiily 
those  privileges  for  which  thesrfitrovfi.  If  a  clemrman  was  murdered,  the  cage 
mait  4fljLher  hwe  been  broof^t  to  the  ooort  at  the  Kill's  juetunar^ ,  which,  could 
juakh  with  death,  pr  low  of.  limb,  or  it  muBt  remain  m  the  olerkal  oourt^  as  whan 
the  mnrdBrer  was  a  dexgyaaan^  Imt  tbekug  extcted,  that  before  the  fall  omiish- 
ment  he  assi^ed  to  the  oriote  ooold  be  afmided,  the  clergjr  should  talBt.pat 
in  tiie  prooeedings  of  the  aaoahir  eenxt,  which  was  the  Jxst  step  towards  Inngjag 
tham  under  the  seoukr  juriidictieB.  If  th<^  refased  to  take  pari  in  the  Mooeod- 
iBgB^  thflf  left' the  maitter  iaat  «^iere  it  was  hefbre;  aad  it  is  ahoHm  hy  a  latter  of 
the.  Archbisfaop'of  Gaaterinrf,  written  about  this  feried,  that,  tbe  deiigr  who 
ehumedtmnmiiityfraiiiibe  ]paiuilties  of  .the  secnkr  Liv^deri^Md  little  inabectioa 
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natucal  efSdct,  and  sufGsred  the  imnruBitkfi  which  the  ekrgj 
dauned  to  gall  them. 

Tham  at  an  after  period  we  find  the  Archbii^p  of  Conter- 
bnzy  dedarang,  *^If  a  Jew,  or  the  meanest  la^^aaa  be  mur- 
deiMM,  sentenoe  of  death  is  immediatdy  psoxuninced  against 
the  mmderer ;  but  if  a  clergyman,  whatever  is  hia  rank,  be 
mnsdeoed,  Idie  Ohuvch,  content  with  excoiBmiiaiQatuig  the 
mstvdeBer,  does  not  call  in  the  aid  of  tbe  material  sword ;" 
and  further,  "  The  king  claims  to  himself  the  vengeance  of 
such  enormooB  crimes,  but  we,  at  the  lisk  of  our  saLivfcion, 
resanre  it  to  ourselves ;  the  effect  of  which  is  thatimpunity  is 
established,  and  the  swords  of  the  laitj  ai»  whetted  bj  us 
against  our  own  thtvuts." 

It  is  true  that  Heniy  did  not  altogetiier  suffer  offences 
against  ecclesiaatiGs  to  go  unpunished ;  and  thus  wa  find 
thatf  about  i^iis  very  time^  fae  visited  seTerely  upon  TsriouB 
persons  injuries  offered  to  men  in  orders.  The  clergy  ttiem- 
selves  likewise  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  inconveniences, 
which  Henry's  regulations  imposed  upon  them,  .by  a  hypo- 
critical evadon  of  one  of  their  own  strictest  regulations ;  fre- 
quently satisfying  their  consciences  in  regard  to  taking  part 
in  criminal  trials,  by  withdrawing  when  the  sentence  was 
about  to  be  pronounced. 

Another  point  to  be  remarked  in  the  concessions  made  by 
Henry  to  Cardinal  Huguson  is,  that  he  still  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly maintained  the  great  principle  of  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon ;  that  great  principle  against  which  the  priesthood 
had  so  vehementiy  struggled — namely,  that  they  were  ame- 
nable to  the  secular  courts.  It  is  true  that  he  only  adheres 
to  this  point  in  regard  to  offences  against  the  forest  laws  ;* 
but  having  once  established  the  right  of  trying  them  for  any 
secular  offence,  it  was  evident  thttt  he  would  soon  be  able  to 
bring  them  into  his  courts  for  all  other  but  spiritual  crimes. 

At  the  parHttuent  iof  Northampton,  where  the  constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  weie  re-enacted,  a  number  of  additional 
statutes  and  regulaticms  were  prop<»ad  by  Htm  king;  and  re- 

*  It  seems  irom  tiieweith  df  Hoveden  that  Cardinal  Hn^nson  fullj  and  entirely 
confirmed  the  laws  of  Clarendon,  so  far  as  jngardedisiibiectiiMi  of  the  der^  to  the 
secular  power,  in  cases  of  dffonces  a^inst  the  forest  laws.  He  vsajs  distinctly, 
"Prsdictns  antem  Hngeznn  Cardmalis,  et  ApostoBos  «edis>  Legatns,  deait 
domino  Begi  licentism  implacitandi  clericos  regni  soi,  de  forestis  snis,  et  de 
captione  venationis.*' — Ho^xkn^  p.  547. 
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oeiyed  the  sanction  of  the  great  councU.  Amongst  these  a 
yery  important  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  kingdom 
greatly  Denefited.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  six 
circuits  for  the  regular  administration  of  justice  by  itinerant 
judges ;  and  though  the  number  of  circuits  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  four,  tkLs  mode  of  carrying  the  law  into  effect  in 
all  parts  of  the  land  has  descended  to  the  present  times  with 
very  little  variation.*    It  appears  to  be  ascertained  beyond 

*  The  laws  enacted  tt  Clarendon  are  generally  known  in  history  as  the  Const!- 
tntions  of  Clarendon;  the  confirmation  of  them  br  the  parliament  of  Norduunp- 
ton,  indnding  the  additions  made  to  them  by  the  conncil  held  in  that  city,  is 
called  '*  The  Assize  of  Northampton.**  To  each  of  the  six  circnits  three  jadges 
were  appointed,  and  the  whole  is  thus  related  by  Hoveden.  **  Post  natale  donuni 
in  festo  oonyersionis  sancti  Panli  venit  dominus  Bex  pater  nsqne  Notingam,  et  ibi 
celebrayit  ma^am  concilium,  de  statutis  regni  sol.  et  coram  Rege  htio  sno,  et 
coram  arebiepiscoi>is,  episcopis,  comitibus,  et  baronibns  regni  sai  commnni  om- 
niom  coneilio,  divisit  regnom  sunm  in  sex  partes;  per  qoamm  angnlas,  tres 
JQStitiarioB  itinerantes  constituit,  qoonmi  nominahssc  stmt 
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all  doubt  that  itinerant  judges  had  been  preyioufllj  sent  into 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  their  functions  were 
very  similar  to  those  ascribed  to  the  persons  now  appointed. 
But  it  is  also  dear  that  their  visitations  were  irregular,  and 
that  no  certain  districts  were  appointed  to  them.  The 
division  of  the  country  into  circuits,  and  the  nomination  of 
certain  persons  to  dispense  justice  therein,  is  a  much  more 
striking  mark  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  socieiy, 
than  is  apparent  at  the  first  glance.  The  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion is  more  strongly  evinced,  perhaps,  by  efforts  for  the 
establishment  of  regularity  and  order  in  au  things,  than  by 
any  other  circumstimce-— except,  perhaps,  the  clear  definition 
of  rights.*  At  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Second,  little,  if 
any,  regularity  existed  in  any  proceedings.  Society  was 
issuing  out  of  that  state  of  uncertainty  and  confusion,  which 
the  rise  of  a  completely  new  institution  naturally  produced; 
nothing  was  clear;  nothing  was  ascertained;  nothing  was 
orderly.  The  vast  multitude  of  tenures  and  the  existence  of 
allodial  lands  in  the  midst  of  feudal  countries ;  the  want  of 
written  laws,  the  diversity  of  customary  laws,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  rules  regarding  succession,  the  extreme  dubiety  of 
every  question  affecting  property,  all  show  that  society  was 
at  tliat  time  nothing  in  fact  but  a  chaos,  the  elements  of  which 
were  just  beginning  to  separate  themselves  £rom  each  other, 
and  take  some  form  and  order.  William  the  First,  by  his 
great  statistical  efforts,  did  indeed  accomplish  much  to  bring 
about  or  to  restore  a  degree  of  regularity ;  but  William  Sufiis 
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It  will  be  remarked  above  that  the  name  of  the  pUce  where  this  parliament 
was  held  is  written  Nottingham  instead  of  Northampton,  whether  from  an  error 
in  the  original  mannscript  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  hot  it  is  afterwards  corrected  in 
the  titie  of  the  Assize. 

*  My  friend  Dr.  Tajlor,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Sodetj, 
observes,  **  That  the  primary  element  of  civilisation,  according  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  is  proeress,  not  from  one  place  to  another^  bnt  from  one  condi- 
tion to  another,  ana  arrays  m  advance.^  IVithont  entenng  into  the  question 
whether  civiUtcUion  be  a  state  or  an  action,  I  a^rree  with  him  n  by  the  words  *'  in 
advance,**  he  means  towards  improvement,  as,  indeed,  I  am  sure  he  does.  There 
is  no  mistake  more  common,  however,  than  to  confound  activity  with  energy,  and 
suppose  that  movement  is  progress. 
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flow  many  of  the  evils  without  removing  them ;  and  Saiiy 
the  Pint  contented  himself  wiidi  palHatsng  exiatamg  inoon- 
yeniences,  without  anj  view  towards  future  im|irovefiieiit. 
Heniy  the  Beoond,  however,  made  vast  efforts  to  effect  a 
beneficial  ehange ;  and  there  is  evidently  throughout  all  his 
proeeedinsv  a  tendency  to  estabHsh  the  nniformity,  azder, 
and  stabmty  of  laws  and  institutions,  which  aibxd  to  the 
mind  of  man  the  best  assoraice  oi*  peaee,  security,  and 
jnstioe. 

Still  we  must  not  forget  that  he  was  but  making  the  efforts, 
timt  he  had  not  succeeded,  that  he  was  confitantly  fruBbnitod 
by  the  pasnons  and  the  ignorance  of  others,  and  that  he  was 
huruielf  affected  by  the  general  inexperience  of  the  age  is.  the 
yeiy  science  which  was  necessary  to  acoomplisk  his  purpose. 
He  was  lilre  a  man  arranging  various  objects  in  a  dark  room 
— and  surely  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that,  such  being  tibe 
case,  yarious  things  should  be  found  amiss  when  a  light  is 
Imn^t  in.  Many — ^nay,  most  modem  vnit^rs  have  &iv 
gottmi  1^  fact,  and  have  exf>ected  to  find  regularity  and 
fixed  forms  at  least  in  the  institutions  which  did  exist.  Nd 
such  things,  however,  were  then  in  being ;  and  the  very  want 
of  regularity  itself  was  much  more  apparent  l^han  any  other 
waat,  and  a  much  greater  evil  also,  for  it  brought  a  thottsand 
oth^B  in  its  train.  Numerous  instances  have  been  given  to 
exemplify  this  fiict  abeady.  The  greatest^  and  most  impmr* 
tant  territories  seldom  remained  fifty  years  undisputed;  in  a 
less  space  of  time  the  county  of  Toulouse  and  many  of  its 
dependencies  were  three  or  four  times  not  only  the  subject  of 
controversy,  but  actually  in  possession  of  different  persons 
who  could  show  no  right  to  them.  Matthew,  the  brother  of 
the  Count  of  Elanders,  obtained  the  county  of  Boulogne,  by 
carrying  off  from  a  convent  the  daughter  of  Stephen.  He 
sent  her  back  to  her  convent  and  married  another  woman,  but 
yet  retained  the  county  without  dispute.  The  Lord  of  Porhoet 
kid  daim  to  Bratanny,  in  right  of  his  virife,  and  apparently  to 
the  county  of  Eichmond  also,  to  neither  of  which  she  had  any 
right  but  that  which  ahe  derived  from  her  first  husband,  who 
was  dead  and  had  left  a  son.  Many,  however,  support€»d  his 
claim,  and  even  after  the  death  of  his  wife  the  Lord  of 
Porhoet  still  contended  for  the  duchy,  and  found  people  to 
aid  him  strenuious]^  in  making  his  claim  good  by  the  sword 
against  her  son.    The  same  occurred  in  a  thousand  other  in* 
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stances,  and  eveiytiiing  showed  t^at  n^  asoertaiiied  rule  was 
esiabliEdied  in  such  cases.  The  iUegitamote  cfaildpen  succeeded 
in  oi»  parfc  of  the  eemntrj,  the  legitimate  only  could  inherit 
in  ataomio!;  and  e^en  the  Tery  names  and  titles  bj  which 
peofile  were  known,  changed  &oin  year  to  ^ear,  so  that  a 
winoe  was  called  I>ak»  of  Aqmtaine  or  Bntanny  one  day, 
Count  ei  Foiton  or  Count  of  Britaimj  tiie  next.*  TerritorieB 
were  granted  this  year  which  were  resnmed  the  year  afiber; 
and  the  fact  of  the  barons  often  sealing  treaties  and  deeds 
with  the  pommel  of  their  swords,  afforded  no  bad  emblem  of 
Ihe  manner  in  which  such  covenants  were  kept,  for  aims 
always  had  a  share,  and  that  the  greatest,  in  the  maintenance 
of  every  title  and  of  every  compact.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore, 
that  we  endeavour  to  deduce  th&  existmce  of  certain  roles 
from  the  acts  of  men  living  in  a  state  the  great  characteristic 
of  which  was  disorder,  or  attempt  to  reconcile  anomalies 
with  one  another  at  a  period  when  most  things  were  anoma- 
lous. Eules,  institutions,  and  laws,  were  forming  themselves 
gradually  by  the  accumulation  of  precedents ;  but  in  a  thou- 
sand cases  no  established  regulation  as  yet  existed,  and  dif- 
ficulties were  decided  for  the  first  time  often  by  nuHi^s  general 
sense  of  equity,  but  oftm  by  passion,  violence,  and  fraud. 

While  the  division  of  the  country  into  circuits,  the  ^ 
pointment  of  judges  to  visit  those  circuits  regularly,  the 
definitions  of  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  judges,  and 
various  other  particulars  set  forth  in  the  asraze  of  North- 
ampton, aE  showed  the  |>rogress  of  society,  and  announced 
thad;  an  ameliorating  spirit  had  gone  fop^  to  establish  civil 
oeder  and  aEovA  securify  to  all,  numerous  other  portions  of 
the  very  same  l&ws- displayed  in  a  striking  and  horrible  manner 
the  lolly,  the  superstition,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  very  first 
pri&cipes  of  justice  which  yet  overshadowed  the  age. 

*  I  hare  noticed  dTwdjtmm  of  tiieseTirwtioiur,  and  ere  lon^  I  shall  Iwpb  to 
show,  that  in  the  ease  of  Kkhard  as  great  a  ehangs  took  plaoe  m  the  fact  asio 
the  name.  Henrj,  apparently,  never  considered  ai^  of  his  engagements  with  his 
sons  88  permanent;  and  not  eren  the  fact  of  receiying  homage  i^om  them  ^r  a 
particular  territovr,  whmh  was  the  stniigesfe  &adal  title  Ihat  they  could  show, 
was  regarded  by  mai  monaroh,  it  wooU  seem,  as  giving  any  right  whatsoerer  to 
absolute  poflsession  of  the  lands.  Lord  Lytueton  has  endeavonred  byyarioos 
sappoflttions  to'reeoncile  these  acts  with  the  general  principles  of  justice,  and,  on 
ti»  past  of  leiBTv  '^  ^'^^  Qf:that.day«  Bnt  it  seematQ  me.thatthe  effirt  tor4o 
so  hasheen  nudo  perfectly  in  vain,,  and  that  tha  only  eKplaoatioD  of  such  tsam- 
actions  is  to  be  found  .in  the  passions  and  the  porposes  of  the  king,  and  the  iU- 
d^fioed  and  nnaseertatned  stotenf  all  rights  and  pmihgM'at  Hm  tune. 
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Into  all  the  particulars  of  those  statutes  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose here  to  enter.  Suffice  it  as  an  exemplification  of  what 
I  have  just  asserted,  that  the  three  ordeals,  by  water,  hj  fire, 
and  by  battle,  were  now  s61emnl7  recognised  and  appointed 
hj  the  law.  That  is  to  say,  the  pecdiar  sort  or  Kind  of 
evidence,  which  by  no  possibility  could  have  any  reference 
whatsoeyer  to  the  cause  tried,  was  admitted  as  conclusiye  in 
cases  where  life  and  death  were  concerned.  To  the  honour  of 
the  Church  of  Bome  be  it  spoken,  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  had 
generally  set  their  faces  against  this  most  iniquitous  and 
absurd  manner  of  judging ;  but  princes  and  barons  still  re- 
tained it,  clinging  with  the  fonmiess  of  old  habit  to  every 
remnant  of  the  fierce  and  superstitious  code  which  they  had 
derived  £rom  their  ancestors ;  and  the  clergy  themselves  could 
hardly  hope  to  do  away  such  practices,  when  they  were  pro* 
ceedine  against  heretics,  and  all  persons  from  whom  ihej 
differed  in  religious  opinion,  in  a  mflnner  as  unjust,  cruel,  and 
barbarous. 

I  must  not  pause  to  discuss  these  questions  any  further ; 
but  before  I  so  on  to  notice  the  events  in  the  life  of  Bichard 
which  took  phice  rapidly,  now  that  he  had  fully  entered  upon 
that  active  career  irom  which  he  never  drew  back  till  the 
close  of  his  life,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  briefly  various  pro- 
ceedings which  occurred  in  England  and  the  neighbouring 
Countries  at  this  period,  displaying  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  character  of  the  people. 

About  the  time  of  which  I  now  speak,  sevend  changes  oc- 
curred in  the  domestic  circle  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  effects 
of  which  were  felt  afterwards  on  many  occasions.  In  the  year 
1175,  a  few  months  after  Henry's  return  from  France,  his 
unde  Beginald,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  died.  He  was  a  natural 
son  of  Henry  the  First,  and  had  shown  very  great  attachment 
to  his  nephew,  supporting  his  cause  in  peri^  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  with  his  whole  power  and  mihtary  skill.  He  li^ed 
to  see  the  king  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies,  and  to  meet 
him  on  his  return  to  England,  but  died  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  in  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  July, 
Another  faithful  servant  of  the  monarch  did  not  long  survive 
the  termination  of  the  insurrection  in  suppressing  which  he 
had  taken  a  prominent  part.  This  was  Ei^ard  de  Lucy,  the 
grand  justiciary,  who,  worn  out  with  labours  in  his  master's 
service,  and  seeing  peace  fidly  re-established,  retired  shortly 
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after  to  a  convent  which  he  himself  had  founded,  and  assum- 
ing the  cowl  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  calm  tranquillitj, 
terminating  his  days  jjeacefully  in  1179.  Universal  respect 
and  esteem  followed  his  memory,  and  men  honoured  in  nim 
a  brave  and  gallant  knight,  a  skilful  and  successful  general,  a 
just  though  stem  judge,  a  clearsighted  and  prudent  politician, 
and  a  faithful  servant  of  his  king  and  of  his  Grod.  Some  men 
have  scoffed  at  him  and  at  others,  who — in  those  times,  and 
with  the  feelings  of  those  times — ^thought  fit  to  pass  the  last 
years  of  their  existence  in  monasteries ;  but  it  seems  to  me, 
that — ^while  an  opportunity  of  encouraging  reflection,  thought, 
and  repentance  is  very  necessary  to  those  who  have  spent 
their  days  in  vice  and  crime— a  state  of  calm  seclusion  from 
worldly  cares  and  anxieties,  a  gentle  dissevering  of  earthly 
ties,  a  dedication  of  our  last  hours  to  the  thoughts  of  that 
new  condition  to  which  we  are  approaching,  is  no  ungraceful 
conclusion  for  a  well-spent  life. 

If  the  loss  of  old,  tried,  and  sincere  friends  can  ever  be 
said  to  receive  compensation,  the  bereavement  which  Henry 
sustained  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  Eichard 
de  Luc^,  was  in  some  degree  made  up  to  him  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  several  new  allies.  His  two  unmarried  daughters 
were,  about  this  time,  sought  as  brides  by  two  European 
princes  of  great  distinction.  One  of  these  was  Alphonso, 
Kin^  of  Castile,  a  monarch  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  which  then,  as  now,  continually  desolated  the 
Peninsula.  Tlie  Princess  Eleanor  was  finally  united  to  him 
early  in  the  year  1176,  having  been  long  betrothed.  Joan, 
the  youngest  daughter,  was  tOso  sought  about  this  time  by 
William,  sumamed  the  Qood,  King  of  Sicily,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  fsunous  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  constantly  sup« 
porting  the  party  of  the  Pope  against  the  imperial  faction. 
The  lenity  of  his  government  and  the  equity  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  admmistration  of  justice,  seem  to  have  entitled 
him  to  the  name  which  a  grateful  people  bestowed ;  and  the 
firmness  with  which  he  refused  to  wed  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  when  her  hand  was  offered  to  him,  on  account  of 
his  engagements  with  the  Pope,  showed  that  stability  of 
purpose  and  integrity  of  character  which  rendered  his  alli- 
ance doublv  desirable  to  a  monarch  surrounded  by  frienda 
so  little  to  De  trusted  as  those  whom  Hemy  the  Second  had 
about  him.    The  King  of  Sicily  had  also,  it  is  said,  refused 
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the  iiand  of  another  child  of  an  imperial  house,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  marriage,  which  was  at  one  time  pro- 
posed  between  William  and  the  daughter  of  Mazmel  Ccon- 
nenuB,  was  brolc^i  off  by  himself  or  hj  the  Gh:eek  euip^ior. 
Afe  all  eventB,  his  reputstioii  as  a  wamor  and  a  politician 
were  at  that  time  ibtj  high  in  Europe ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Heniy  received  wi<^  noebghtpleasuie  the  ambas- 
sadare  which  he  sent  to  demand  the  hand  of  i^e  Princess 
Joan,  in  the  year  1175.  The  Pope  himself  is  supposed  to 
haye  ti&en  part  in  the  airasngement  of  the  alliance ;  and  liie 
Bishop  of  Syracuse,  who  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  is  also 
said  to  hwre  had  some  share  in  promoting  an  event  so  deoiv 
able  to  bis  native  sovereign.  Bich  presents  were  sent  to 
England  by  the  King  of  Sicily,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  consent  of  Henry  had  been  obtained  to  tiie  match ;  but 
the  gifts  were  lost  at  sea,  toseth^  with  two  Sicilian  ships. 
In  the  year  1176,  however,  the  young  princess  was  sent  to 
her  husband,  who  received  her  joyfully,  and  settled  cm  hcrr  a 
rich  dowiy.  About  the  same  tune  a  marriage  was  n^otiated 
between  Henry's  youngest  son  John,  and  Isabella,  dUiu^tter 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  The  object  of  the  king  in  pro- 
moting a  match  between  that  prince  and  the  child  of  a  sub- 
ject, connected  with  his  own  royal  house  by  not  very  desi- 
rable ties,  namely  those  of  illegmmate  birth,  was  to  secure 
the  large  possessions  of  the  Earl  of  G-loueester  to  John.'  Some 
difficuhies  presented  themselves;  but  Hrary  promised  to 
give  portions  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  pounds  jetahy  to 
the  earl's  two  married  daughters,  on  condition  that  his  coosin 
of  Gloucester  would  settle  upon  Isabella  ike  whole  of  his 
estates.  The  treaty  was  concluded ;  but  neither  the  bnde 
n<»r  bridegroom  being  yet  marriageable,  the  alliooce  was 
postponed. 

Besides  the  ambassadors  who  came  to  England  to  negotiate 
the  mama^  of  the  king's  two  daughters,  and  the  various 
TKrinces  who  daily  flocked  to  offer  at  the  shrine  of  Thomas 
a  Beeket,  ^easvoys  on  a  matter  of  considerable  momeiit  added 
liustre  to  ihe  court  of  Hemy,  tibout  the  period  of  which  we 
now  speak.  The  occasion  of  i^enr  being  sent  was  a^dispute 
be<7ween  Saneho,  King  of  Navazre,  and  Alphonso  of  Giratile, 
regarding  seme  tnritones  ckomed  by  bot£  l^ose  monaidis. 
fiM;h,  it  would  appear,  had  usmped  a  portion  of  his  neigh- 
boTir^s  'kingdom ;  each  reused  to  give  up  what  he  had  tak^ ; 
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and  tke  only  agvaement  that  ihey  could  come  to  was,  to 
re&r  their  quarrel  to  the  deeisioa  of  Henry,  taking  caz«,  at 
the  same  time,  ^o  send  two  champions  to  h^  court  to  fdlfil 
that  part  of  the  judicial  Bjatam  of  the  day,  which  in  many 
such  disputes  required  a  trial  by  combat,  in  case  the  King  of 
Eoglaud  should  judge  that  resource  necessary.  In  a  chival- 
ffous  age,  no  greater  compliment  oould  be  paid  to  any  mo- 
narch than  that  of  .refiearing  a  cause  of  this  kind  to  his  arbi* 
taeaabion. 

The  ambaflsadois  arrivedin  the  beginning  of  the  year  1177, 
and  the  letter  of  Peter  of  Eloia,  Henry's  secr^ary,  giviog 
him  an  account  of  their  having  landed,  a&rds  us  a  curious 
picture  of  Heniy's  habits.  The  writ^  laments  therein  the 
utter  impossibility  of  finding  out  where  the  king  was,  from 
thfi  excessive  rapidity  of  his  movameiits ;  and  adds  to  the 
£9ur  things  whidi  puzzled  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  dis- 
cover, a  fi£Eih,  which  was  to  tcace  the  path  of  the  king  in 
England.  The  letter  reached  Henry  at  length,  however; 
and  he  immediatjely  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the 
fijsst  Sunday  in  Lent,  not  choosing  to  decide  so  important  a 
question  without  dxid  deliberation.  On  the  council  being 
assembled,  the  ambassadois  displayed  their  powers,  and  pub 
in  a  Latin  statement  g£  their  aeveial  masters'  claims.  They 
B^ore,  ako,  that  the  two  kings  should  abide  by  the  decision 
of  Henry,  which  submission  to  his  decree  is  provided  for 
likewise  by  the  treaty  between  Alphonso  and  Sancho,  who 
had,  moreover,  placed  in  the  hands  of  neutral  parties  four 
strong  plaaes  on  each  part,  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of 
<^e  arbitrator's  sentence.  In  the  statements  made  by  the 
ambassadors,  there  was  no  denial  that  mutual  usurpations 
had  i^ally  taken  plaiee,  and  the  decision  of  the  King  of 
Eagland,  which  was  given  an  the  succeeding  Sunday,  seems 
to  have  been  dictat^  by  a  strict  sense  of  equity.  He  ad- 
judged both  parties  to  Testore  that  which  had  been  forcibly 
taken ;  and  he  likewise  condemned  his  son-in-law,  the  King 
of  OaatilB,  to  pvf^  to  liie  King  of  Navaxre  a  certain  sum  of 
%»ani^  money  yearly,  for  ten  years. 

This  sum  is  stated  in  Eymer  to  have  been  three  thousand 
naaabotiBS;  but  1  am  unable  to  say  what  was  the  value  of 
that  coin,  the  name  of  which  was  probably  derived  from  the 
Moorish  word  Marabout. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  from  the  mere  wording  of 
z2 
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state  documents,  we  derive  valuable  infonuation  regarding 
tbe  condition  of  the  countries  to  which  they  refer ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  one-half  of  the  strong  places  given  as 
security  by  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Navarre,  are  stated  to  be 
of,  or  belonging  to,  the  Jews.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  hereafter  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  Europe  at 
this  period ;  but  it  would  seem,  that  in  Spain  their  treatoient 
was  much  better  than  in  any  other  country. 

Shortly  after  the  king's  decision  of  this  cause,  he  received 
intimation  that  the  Count  of  Flanders  was  about  to  visit 
England,  on  a  pilgrimaee  to  the  tomb  of  Becket,  previous  to 
his  setting  forth  on  his  long  proposed  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Tnat  expedition,  inaeea,  had  been  delayed,  both  by 
the  consequences  of  his  own  cruelty,  in  the  case  of  "Walter 
des  Fontaines,  and  also  by  a  message  from  Henry  himself, 
sent  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Elv.  In  the 
case  of  Walter  des  Fontaines,  we  are  assured  bjr  the  English 
historians,  that  a  war  had  been  the  result  of  the  count's 
unjust  conduct;  the  relations  of  the  murdered  man  being 
powerful  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  taking  arms  universally 
to  avenge  his  death.  Other  causes  combined  to  raise  up 
numerous  enemies  against  the  count;  /it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  hostilities  which  ensued  after  his  return 
from  France  could  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  ;*  and  from 

•  The  Flemish  historians,  m  ceneral,  pass  aver  the  stain  npon  the  count's 
memoiy,  in  re^d  to  the  death  of  Walter  des  Fontames,  very  lightly ;  numy  of 
them  not  mentioning  it  at  aU.  Neither  do  they  connect  it  with  the  war  which  at 
this  period  took  place  between  the  count  and  James  of  Avesnes  and  other  noble- 
men, but  attributed  it  entirely  to  a  different  cause.  The  historians  of  England, 
however,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  such  statements ;  and  even  in  re^rd  to 
the  results  of  tbe  war,  D'Oiidegherst  says  that  the  count  merely  made  war  upon 
James  of  Avesnes,  because  t£it  nobleman  had  rebelled  agiunst  the  Count  of 
Hainault,  his  brother-in-law ;  and  tbe  learned  editor  Mon.  Lesbroussart  assigns 
another  cause ;  namely,  tliat  James  of  Avesnes  had  murdered  Robert,  Bishop  of 
Gambray  and  Chancellor  of  Flanders.  Now,  before  j^eeding  further,  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  that  this  Chancellor  of  Flanders  is  supposed  to  have  beoi 
the  person  who  instigated  the  count  to  break  his  Mih  with  Hennr  King  of  Eng- 
land. However  that  may  be,  Hoveden  distinctly  says  (p.  546,  ed.  Sa^e\  that 
the  sons  of  Walter  des  Fontaines,  "  with  James  of  Avesnes  and  others  of  nis  re- 
lations, having  prepared  his  castles,  rose  against  the  count  and  devastated  his 
territories  with  ore  and  sword,  and  tnus  at  length  compelled  him  to  make  satis- 
faction for  the  death  of  Walter  des  Fontaines.**  The  Iilemish  historians,  on  the 
contrary,  declare  that  James  of  Avesnes  was  forced  to  submit ;  but  it  seems  from 
theur  Traole  account,  that  there  is  something  concealed  by  them  either  from  fmr 
or&yotUP, 
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1175  till  the  end  of  the  year  1176  the  war  continued  and  oe* 
cupied  the  whole  forces  of  the  Count  of  Planders.  At 
length,  however,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  which  he  was 
left  free  to  pursue  his  march  towards  Jerusalem;  and  he 
proposed  to  set  out  about  Christmas  of  the  year  1176,  when 
the  message  from  Henry  to  which  1  have  alluded  reached 
him,  holding  out  the  expectation,  that  if  he  would  delay  his 
departure  1^  the  Easter  of  the  following  year,  the  English 
monarch  would  either  accompany  him  in  person,  or  give  him 
aid  of  some  kind  in  his  expedition. 

That  Henry  ever  entertained  the  slightest  intention  of 
really  taking  the  cross,  1  do  not  believe ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  on  many  occasions  he  asserted  his  determination 
of  so  doing,  and  deceived  others  as  well  as  the  count  with 
promises  of  joining  them  in  their  enterprises  for  the  delivery 
of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  coming 
of  the  Count  of  Elanders  to  England  at  this  moment  was  not 
the  most  agreeable  event  in  the  world  to  the  English  monarch, 
although  he  had  manifold  reasons  to  assign  for  not  fulfilling 
his  engagement.  We  shall  have  occasion  very  soon  to  show 
what  those  causes  were ;  and  in  the  mean  while  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  Henry  received  the  count  most 
grakdously,  furnished  him  with  pecuniary  aid,  sent,  or  suffered 
to  go  with  him,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  several  other  noble- 
men, with  their  retainers,  and  made  such  excuses  for  not 
accompanying  him  himself  as  were  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
count. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Henry  was  very  willing  to  see 
some,  of  his  barons  engaged  in  sucn  distant  and  perilous  ex- 
peditions ;  for  it  would  seem  that  by  this  time  he  had  once 
more  strong  cause  for  entertaining  suspicion  of  many  of  the 
principal  persons  in  his  dominions ;  but  the  gifb  of  money 
which  he  made  to  the  Count  of  Elanders  showed  much  more 
real  kindness  than  the  mere  act  of  suffering  any  of  his  nobles 
to  follow  to  the  crusade.  Notwithstanding  all  the  exactions 
which  had  been  made  in  consequence  of  breaches  of  the 
forest  laws,  the  treasury  of  the  "King  of  England  was  by  no' 
means  so  well  filled  as  before  his  imfortunate  warfare  with 
his  sons,  and  several  events  had  lately  occurred  to  render  it 
difficult  to  procure  supplies  from  his  people.  Various  pes« 
tilential  diseases  had  aMcted  England ;  one  of  which  was  an 
epidemic  cough,  by  which  many  were  destroyed ;  and  in  the 
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jeum  1175  and  1176  another  pestQeiioe  followed  hy  a  &mi]ie 
took  plaee^  Little  money  was  to  be  foanA  m  the  laod,  and 
at  the  sane  tune  Henry  wtm  compeOed  te  enter  into  gaeat 
expenaes  hj'  liie  appewanee  of  fireah  dangers,  -and  ramomrs'  of 
general  cBaaffection  thronghoat  hia  dominionB.  Whetiter 
this  dJaaffeetdon  had  been  produced  by  the  eeveisty  he  had 
ezereiaed  regarding  every  breach  d  the  forest  laws,  or  by 
cftfaer  cauaea  leaa  apparent,  we  are  not  told ;  butwe  find'diat 
in  i^e  year  1176  the  king  thought  M  to  take  poaBesaion  of 
abnost  all  the  strong  places^longing  to  his  Taasab  not  onfy 
in  En^and,  but  in  JN^ormandy;  Q&s  was  dene  with  the 
adviee  of  the  oooncil;  and,  cooBeqnenidy,  as  almost  aJi'l^e 
barcms  of  the  land  were  tfaemaekea  present,  it  is  searoely 
poesible  to  suppose  that  the  authors  who  state  thw&ct  eonild 
mean  to  eomprrae  under  ih.&  name  oadley  those  forl^d 
houses  in  whicn  l^e  nobility  of  the  land  tiien  dwelt  *  The 
aot,  however,  did  not  tend  to  render  the  king  popular ;  and, 
whet^MT  it  originated  in  fears  afaready  well  groandad,  or  gave 
rise  to  the  discontant  that  followed,  he  had  soon  cause  to  ap^ 
pr^end  l^at  his  eldest  son  was  onee  more  cabalhng  against 
h^  authority,  if  not  upon  the  e^e  of  breaking  out  into  iosfB^ 
rection'  agakist  him. 

H  may  now,  however,  be  nexeefisaryto  turn  our  attention 
towfupda  tbe  events  which  had  lately  ocenrred  in  Hemy^s 
continental  dominions,  and  to  trace  the  conduct  of  Prince 
Eichard,  who  was  now  fully  launched  in  that  brilliant  military 
career  during  which  he  won  and  merited  the  name  of  Ccbut- 
de-Iien. 


book:  IV. 


"Wbxs  Henrythe  tSecondjretumed  to  Ehgland,  accompanied 
by  his  ddest  and  favourite  son,  he  had  left  the  two  younger 
brothers,  Kichard  and  ffeofB^,  occupied'  in  the  painfiil  and 
dangerous  task  of  demoHshing,  in  the  provinces  assigned  to 
them  for  their  inheritance,  those  casfles  which  had  becm 

*•  Homdm  docs  nofr  si^  that  tbiB  wbm  done  by.  the  advice.«f  thetMundL  Sa 
words  are,  ^  Eodem  anno  Henricus  xex  AngUa  pgtot  saismt  in  maaa  saA  omaui 
castella.  An^isB  et  NbnnmanisB,  tarn  Episcopomm  ^uam  Comitnm  et  Baroovm, 
tt  custodttS'Suos  m  iispesiut'." 
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eitlseae  laiaed  or  fiiarengtheiifid  to  snpporii  them  in  leb^azu 
Hhe  operationB  of  Geoffrey  were  attended  witii  mmli  kes 
difficiilty  than  those  of  Bichard ;  &r  Ms*  obiin  to  the  obe« 
di«ae&  c£  the  people  of.Britaoi£^y  in  eonsequeiifie  of  his  atiiance 
mth  Gonstanee,  was  mu^h  stroziger  than  that  of  his  hxothar 
to  the  aabmiasion  of  Anjou  and  Poitou.  ^Ehe  Bretons  ateo, 
thodgh  a  bzave,  hardy,  and eyeneontentioTJis  people,  were  not 
so  light,  imtable,  and  rebellious  as  those  of  Aquitaine',  whe 
at  aiS  perioda  of  history  ha^e  shown  a  factions  taiA  tnrbideiit 
disposition,  cacrying  many  of  the  vices  as  well  as  the  h%h 
qu&tities  of  the  ^French  nation  to  an  excess.  With  the  latter 
Sichard  had  to  deid  when  he  was  despatched  by  his  &ther 
into  the  provinces  south  of  the  Loire,  shortl^r  bc^ie  Henry 
returned  to  England  in  the  year  ll7Si. 

Scarcely  had  the  yoimg  prinee  entered  upon  the  task,  when 
he  met  with  opposiiaon^  of  ^e  moet  detenmned  doaraeken. 
The  flame  of  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  extreme  south,  at 
a  fortress  called,  by  the  writers  of  the  day,  OaHeUditmtm  aiwe 
Agpn,  which  is  geneafally  tracelated  Chatillon.*  Thie  castle 
waa  SQL  idbe  hands  of  a  powerful  noMe  of  that  part  of  tibe 
conntzy,  named  Arnold  ae  BDville,  who  gathexing  together 
a  kige  bodp^  of  hia  alliea  and  followers^  stored  the  place 
wxfch  everything  that  was  neeessary  Bor  reaistance,  and  r^- 
fused  to  smasendlEa'  ii;  on  the  summons  of  Siehard..  That 
prince,  however,  attadced  it  without  delay  or  hesitation, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  strongeafc  places  in 
that.partof  France.  The  mege  was  long;  for  the  only  meone 
of  forcing  the  garrkon  to  submit  was  the  employment  of 
thoae  large  and  camhrous  batiBring  engines,  whidx  could  nost 
be  conitnicted  or  removed  with  any  great  rapidity.  During 
two  months  it  detained  the  prince  before  its  walls ;  but  at 
theend  of  that  time  it  was  obliged  to  surreDdBr,t  and  the 

*  "So  place  of  the  naxQe  of  Chatillon  that  I  can  discover  is  to  he  fonud  in  the 
netghbourhoodiof  Agen;  and  Iirasforgome  time  raelmed  to  heiieve  that  this 
fur&eoB  w«B  one  of  the  omdj  ploceB  now  ealled  GastisDaw,  of  which  there  ift  oiie 
in  the  vicinity  of  AlbL  Th«r«  is  also,  upon  the  Gers,  a  small  town  called  Cas- 
tera,  which  might  he  the  fortress  referred  to ;  but  if  similarity  of  name  be  received 
as  any  gni&,  the  small  town  of  GastiBonneZ)  in- the  Lot  and  Oaroone,  was  tiieant 
by  HQveden,  though  why  it  should  be  called  tupta  A^kas,  I  do  not  kaow,  being 
below  rather  than  above  the  latter  town,  fi»m  which  it  is  distant  about  fourteen 
leagues. 

t  Lord  Lyttbton  luB  felt  it  in  doubt  whether  this  oastio  was  or  was  not  takoi 
by  Bichard,  having  recorded  its  resistance,  and  not  its  fall  ^  hut  that  Richard 
never  quitted  it  until  it,did  surrender,  is  placed  beyond  all  possible  doubt  hj  the 
account  of  Hopvedsn. 
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thirty  knights  by  whom  it  was  defended  became  prisoners  of 
the  English  prince.  I  do  not  find  that  Eichard,  upon  this 
occasion,  exercised  anj  severity  against  the  insurgents  who 
were  thus  placed  in  his  power ;  but  his  further  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  rebellion  of  a  number  of  other  nobles  in  all 
parts  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  left  under  his  rule. 
The  chief  of  these  rebels  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  lords 
/ "  of  the  whole  territory,  the  Count  of  Angouleme,  who,  not 
contented  with  the  strength  of  his  castles,  which  were  many, 
well  fortified,  and  difficult  of  access,  nor  with  a  considerable 
native  force,  which  he  could  at  any  time  rally  round  him, 
en^;aged  a  large  body  of  Braban9ois  to  support  him  and  his 
alhes  against  the  power  of  his  sovereign,  and  showed  a  deter* 
mination  of  resistmg  to  the  last  extremity.* 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  Count  of  Angou- 
leme and  his  allies  were  encouraged  to  such  a  daring  oppo-* 
teition  of  the  royal  power  as  much  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bcanty  forces  wmch  Kichard  had  at  command,  as  by  contempt 
(for  a  youthful  prince,  the  vigour  of  whose  arm  they  had  not 
yet  felt.  Bichard  indeed  was  himself  sensible  that,  without 
some  assistance,  he  could  do  but  little  to  repress  the  rebellion 
of  Aquitaine;  and  consquently,  leaving  that  province,  he  has- 
tened towards 'England  as  soon  after  the  surrender  of  the 

//7/  Lord  of  Boville  as  possible.  Early  in  the  year  1176  the 
future  king  took  ship  with  his  brother  Geoffrey,  and  ar- 
rived at  Southampton  on  Good  Friday,  the  2nd  of  April  in 
that  year.  The  two  princes  hastened  to  Winchester,  where 
their  father's  court  was  then  resident ;  and  Bichard  there 
laid  the  state  of  Aquitaine  before  Henry,  and  begged  for  im- 
mediate aid,  to  subdue  the  insurgents  in  that  duchy,  and 
Poitou. 

y  Y  In  the  mean  while,  the  ambitious  yearnings  of  the  king's 

eldest  son,  Henry,  had  not  suffered  him  to  remain  tranquil 
and  contented  in  England,  although  his  father  had  done 
everything  not  only  to  make  him  happy  by  reasonable  means, 
but  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  youthful  vanity.  Shortly  be- 
fore this  time  the  monarch  had  paid  his  debts,  which  were 
large  and  had  pressed  heavily  upon  him ;  and  he  had  likewise 
admitted  him  to  share  in  all  his  public  proceedings,  though 
not  perhaps  as  an  equal  in  power,  yet  certainly  as  his  nearest 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Diceto,  through  all  these  transactions,  styles 
Bichard,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  while  Hoveden  calls  him  nniformly  Count  of  roitou. 
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counsellor  and  first  yassal.  All  the  king's  acts  are  recorded 
as  having  been  pursued  hj  his  advice,  or  pronounced  in  his 
presence,  and  with  his  consent ;  and  it  is  evident  that  his 
father  siiove  anxiously  to  remove  every  cause  for  that  sort 
of  restless  jealousy  which  animated  the  bosom  of  his  son. 
The  young  prince,  however — instiaiated,  some  persons  have 
supposed,  by  the  preference  of  his  wife  for  her  native 
country,  and  some  think,  by  his  own  desire  of  ruling  even  a 
less  important  territory,  independent  of  his  father — ^had 
made  every  effort  and  excuse  to  obtain  Heniy's  consent  to 
his  quitting  England,  and  had  at  length  succeeded,  by  pre- 
tendmg  a  vehement  desire  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the 

"       The  king' 


shrine  of  St.  James  of  Gom^ostella.  The  King's  slow  leave 
having  been  wrung  from  him,  the  younger  Heniy  a^d  the 
Princess  Margaret  had  proceeded,  about  the  end  of  Leut,  to 
the  town  of  Portsmouth,  with  the  intention  of  embarlong 
for  Normandy.  A  contrair  wind,  however,  detained  them  for 
some  days  in  that  port ;  but  the  same  wind  served  to  waft 
over  Bichard  and  Geoffrey;  and  the  news  which  they 
brought  to  their  father  induced  him  immediately  to  call  his 
eldest  son  back  to  'Winchester. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  Henry  showed  consum- 
mate^policy  in  seizing  the  present  opportunity  of  plunging 
his  eldest  son  into  hostilities  with  that  rebellious  party  which 
had  previously  given  him  support.  It  is  evident  that  Henry 
had  cause  to  be  doubtful  of  the  young  king's  sincerity  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Compos- 
teUa j  but  if  that  prince  really  sought  to  journey  thither, 
Aquitaine  was  directly  in  his  wav ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  company  of  Sichard,  who  was  bitterly  exasperated  against 
the  insurgents,  might,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  act  as  a 
check  in  preventing  the  younger  Henry  £rom  being  seduced^ 
once  more  into  open  rebellion  by  the  persuasions  of  the 
rebels.  The  king  accordingly  not  only  called  the  elder 
prince  to  consult  with  himself,  Eichard,  and  Geoffrey,  in 
regard  to  the  subjugation  of  the  revolted  nobles,  but  he 
directed  him  to  jom  with  Bichard  in  his  military  operations 
against  them.  It  is  true,  that  in  so  doing  he  gave  to  his 
second  son  an  unwilling  and  tardv  coadjutor ;  but  to  remedy 
this  evil,  he  furnished  Bichard  himself  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  in  order  to  levy  fresh  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  provinces  committed  to  nis  custody. 
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A  coiffiiderable  force  also  was  put  under  the  commoiid  of 
the  joim^  'S.^axrj ;  and,  after  spending' thefbstzval  of  Easter 
with  their  &1^er,  the  three  prmoes  passed  over  into  Nor* 
maadj,  and  there  separated;  the  eldest  hastening  to  Ptois 
to  waste  his  time  in  sports  and  amiuements,  while  Bichard 
hnnied  at  once  into  Poitou,  to  make  head  against  the  enemy 
without  delay.    During  his  absenoe,  it  would  seem,  his  lieii- 

ix^    tenant,  GHieobald  Shabot,  and  John,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  had 
ooUected  a  considerable  force,  in  order  to  oppose  the  bands 

^/     of  Brabanfois,  which  had  been  called  to  support  the  Count 

of  Angoul^me  in  his  rebellion;  and  !fficluffd  was  veiy  speedily 

in  a  BituaticHi  to  encounter  the  enen^  in  ihe  field.*    Thougn 

his  numbers,  we  are  assured,  did  not  amount  to  mofte  tbon 

one-fevffth  of  those  which  the  enemy  could  bring'  against 

him,  he,  marched  at  <mee  to  meet  the  mmroenariee,  and  ei^ 

coustered  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbeisieuar,  wheve 

a  battle  immediabely  took  plaee.    The  result  was  a  complete 

yiotory  on  the  part  of  fiichard,  the  Braban^ois  being  routed 

with  great  skughter,  and  the  way  being  left  open  fi)r  ^e 

\]  ofi^nded  prince  to  march  on  at  once  to  attack  the  towns  and 

|i  castles  belon^g  to  the  rebel  lordB.    The  &me  he  acquired 

by  this  exploit  was  verj  great;  fcop  the  birring  bands  he 

had  vanquished  were  not  onlyi^e  pest  of  the  country  round, 

but  had  rendorad  themselves  formidable  by  their  skill  and 

daring  courage,  which  had  in  idaiost  all  preyieus  instanoes 

obtained  fbr  them  complete  suooess; 

Whatever  might  be  the  auguries  which  the  Oount  of  j&n* 

'      gOTfiSme  drew  from  these  events  the  defeat  and  diq>ersRm 

of  his  mevoenaiy  fiiiMes  did  not  so  far  depress  him  as  to  render 

>     him  wiflfiiig  to^unodon  the  struggie  which  he  had  commencedL 

Hisown fortresses  and  those ef  his  aBks  were  strong  and 

well  gorriaoned,  and  he  prepared  to  ofbr  a  vigoroue  resist* 

anee  at  eveiy  point.    ISTo  preparation  was  ftnmd  arailaHe*, 

however;  agnnst  the  fiery  courage  and  milito]r^ggiius  of 

*  VHeeko  do«  not  xnention  that  Bichard  waa  preaeot  at  the  battle  with.the 
Bhiban^cns,  bnt  Hoveden  and  otheis,  of  good  antnorify,  distinctlj  state  that  he 
WM  tKK  IneompMing the  acoomnt of  Dieefeo -irith  that  of  other  anthon,  I  was 
£ar  soms  tiuft  iDelfcied  to  think  that  two  battlw  had  taken  pUca,  one  befiurt  end 
one  after  the.ntii]ii  of  Iticbard,  in  the  first  of  which  Theohald  Shabot  and.the 
Bishop  of  Poitiers  commanded ;  bnt  I  am  at  lenath  satisfied  that  but  one  battle 
i/  wwioqRhty  which  ma  that  m  the  neig^iboaiheed  of  Barbezieox,  where  Rieiuad 
iapnned  to, have  been  nnsoit  in  person.  I  have^  therefore,  adojrfed  the  aoommt 
ofDiceto  in  regard  to  tite  levying  of  troops  hj  Shabot  daring  Bicfaard's  abftDce, 
while  I  have  relied  npon-the  otherauthonties  m  regard  to  the  battle  itself 
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tbfi'  English  prinoa.  WMuoot  a  momsiif  s  delay,  Bidiafd 
piioaeeded  to  carry  tixe  wsr  into  the  temtorieB  of  toe  Yiscount  iX 
of  IiiiKrges,3K)tthe:leaat  conaidBEabie  of  the  insurgent  bwoiffi ; 
andv-lajing  mege  to  a  fertress  called  Aeisa,  he  speedily  foroed 
it  to  surrender,  althangh  it  was  defended  hj  a  numerous 
body  of  soldiers,  anurngsfc  whom  weve  forty  knights.  Ko 
£U»ner  wafi  this  conqnest  achieved  iiian  the  prince  mar«hed 
against  the  great  and  impartant  city  of  limoges  itself,  iid»ch  ^  "^ 
likewise  proved  unable  to  resist,  and  was  taken  as  rapidly  as 
tfaa'tesser  fortress* 

While  Bichaird  was  thna  maKching  from  Tictoiy  to  victory, 
his  Torother  Henry,  aUter  wsasting  much  time  in  Paris,  waa 
adrancLng  with  alow  and  nnwilling  steps*  to  give  him  aid  in 
Boiton.  The  news  of  his  comang  was  undoulrtedly  agreeable 
to  Biciiard,  whose  mind  was  new  whoUy  bent  upon  the  re- 
ductkm  of  his  barons  to  obedience ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  had  forgotten  any  jealousy  which  he  had  formerly  f(^t 
towards  the  heir-a^arent  of  the  throne,  and  hailed  his  se^ 
proach  with  joy.  !From  Limoges  -the  mctoriou»  prince  accora- 
ingly  turned  back  to  Poitiers,  in  order  to  join  his  forces  to 
those  led  by  his  brother ;  but  the  only  result  of  their  united 
effiirts  was  Idie  faQ  of  a  town  called  I^eufchatel,  which  could  ^ 
not  be  of  any  very  great  importance,  as  the  site  of  it  is  now 
unknown.'"'  ^. 

'She  season  of  the  year  was  still  flirornrable  for  militBry   '^- 
operatians ;  but  either  Henry  was  unwilling  to>  see  Bicfaard 
regain  peaceable  possession  o£  their  nxotiier^s  territories^  or 
soma  new  dispute  azose  between  them;,  for,  eontraotiBg  hnn- 
si^with  the  reduction  of  one  undrnpcxptant  ^ce,  the  elder 

Coe  refused  to  proceed  any  firaaer ;  and,  leaving  his 
her  to^  pursue  the  war  alone,  in  eonBe^[uence  of  evil 
counsel,  as  the  historian  justly  calls  it,  he  retired  into  ]S<uv 
mandy;  taking  his  way  back  thrcmgh  FoitienL  A  good  deal 
of  mystepy  l»ngs  over  the  whole  of  this  transacticm ;  but 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  quarrel  between 
fiiehard  and  Hemy,  if  such  a  quarrel  really  did  take  place 
at  this  time,  originated  in  a  commurdcation  made  to  one  or 
both  byite  king,  their  £a(ther;  for  we  find  that  the  eider 
princey  while  leading  back  his  forces  towards  Normandy, 

^  It  10  probaUeHial  tins  pkce  was  Lussaotes  GUmTiz,  bat  the  fact  Islrrw 
n^nn '  eertaiB. 
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j/  caused  his  vioe-chancellor,  a  respectable  priest,  named  Adam 
de  Ghirkedan,  to  be  seized  in  Poitiers  and  publicly  scourged 
through  the  streets  of  that  city,  on  the  charge  of  naving  be- 
trayed his  secrets  to  the  king,  Henry  the  Second.  It  seems 
to  be  certain,  indeed,  that  Adam  de  Chirkedun,  who  had 
been  placed  in  the  household  of  the  younger  Henry  by  his 
father,  did  write  a  letter  informing  the  monarch  that  his 
eldest  son  had  entered  into  close  communication,  if  not  with 
iike  actual  rebels  in  Foitou,  with  many  nobles  whose  Mth 
was  more  than  doubtful,  that  he  was  continually  surrounded 
by  persons  inimical  to  his  brother,  and  gave  ear  with  dan- 
gerous facilit;^  to  their  persuasions  and  advice.  One  of  his 
letters  to  tms  effect  was  intercepted  and  laid  before  the 
prince  whom  he  accompanied ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
unfortunate  priest  pleaded  either  his  sacred  character,  his 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  or  the  duty  which  rendered  it 
imperative  upon  all  subjects  to  reveal  any  treason  that  they 
discovered.  The  young  king  was  inexorable ;  and  not  only 
did  he  inflict  with  barbarous  severity  the  punishment  I  have 
mentioned,  but  he  caused  it  to  be  repeated  in  every  city 
through  which  he  passed  on  his  way  back  to  Normandy, 
where  no  other  refu^  was  afforded  to  the  unhappy  victim 
than  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  these  events  were  con- 
nected with  the  separation  which  took  place  between  the  two 
brothers ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Bichard,  whose  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  was  great,  and  whose  progress  tad  rather 
been  delayed  than  advanced  by  the  feeble  assistance  given 
him  by  that  prince,  was  in  truta  glad  of  his  departure.  No 
sooner  indeed  had  the  young  kinglefb  him,  than  he  advanced 

r^  to  the  attack  of  a  castle  called  by  Hoveden,  Mulinows.*  The 
fortress  yielded,  as  all  others  had  done,  before  the  vehement 
attack  of  Bichard,  and  the  garrison  became  prisoners  of  war. 
AngoulSmef  still  remained  to  be  taken,  and  the  strong  posi- 

^  Perhaps  this  was  some  place  named  Les  Moalineaux,  though  I  do  not  know 
any  so  called  in  Angonraois  at  present  There  are  two  or  three  small  towns  of 
that  dengnation  in  the  north  of  France. 

t  Hoveden  says,  that  the  Count  of  AngonlSme  and  all  the  principal  insurgents 
were  taken  in  the  castle  of  Mulinows,  and  he  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  the  fidl 
of  AngoulSme  itself.  We  know,  however,  that  Angoul^me  was  taken  by  Richard; 
and  toe  abbot  of  Peterborough  and  others  give  us  to  understand  that  it  was  in 
that  dty  that  the  count  and  ms  friends  were  taken,  which  seems  so  much  more 
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tion  of  that  town  rendered  it  almoBt  impregnable  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  warfare  in  those  days.    It  also  feU^ 
however,  early  in  the  antumn,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
particulars  of  the  siege ;  but  the  fact  that  the  noblemen 
within  it — ^who  comprised  in  their  number  all  the  principal 
insurgents  of  Poitou — ^were  compelled  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, shows  with  what  vigour  the  assault  had  been  conducted. 
By  the  ML  of  these  last  two  places,  William  Taillefer,  Count  ^^ 
of -Ajigoul^me,  Bulgar  his  son,  called  Viscount  of  Angoul^me,  v- -- 
the  Viscount  of  Limoges,  together  with  the  Viscounts  of  v^^ 
Ventadour  and  Chabannes,  and   an  immense  number  of 
knights  and  soldiers,  fell  into  the  power  of  Eichard.    Six 
other  castles  were  immediately  surrendered  in  consequence 
of  the  capture  of  Angoul^me ;  and  although  the  spirit  of  dis* 
content  was  certainly  not  yet  subdued,  no  force  appeared  in 
any  part  of  the  country  to  oppose  the  lion-hearted  prince  of 
Enghtnd,  who  had  thus,  at  the  age  of  nineteen^  routed  an 
army  four  times  as  numerous  as  his  own,  and  in  one  single        ^  ' 
campaign  had  taken  by  dint  of  arms  a  number  of  strong  \  \   \ 
places  amply  garrisoned  and  provided,  several  of  which  had  [ 
been  previou^  deemed  impregnable.    The  use  which  the 
priQce  made  oi  his  victory  was  moderate  and  generous ;  and 
his  conduct  at  this  time  shows  none  of  that  waat  of  humanity 
of  which,  at  an  ^er  period,  he  was  accused  by  the  very  same 
rebellious  vassals  whom  he  now  conquered.   He  did  not  take 
upon  himself  to  punish  any  of  them  for  their  rebellion ;  we 
find  no  harsh  or  brutal  act  recorded  against  him ;  and  towards 
his  father  he  displayed  that  dutiful  reverence,  for  the  want  of 
which  on  a  former  occasion  he  now  evidently  sought  to  atone. 
Instead  of  arrogating  to  himself  the  power  of  disposing  of  the 
prisoners  as  he  thought  fit,  or  demanding  ransoms  which.,    f  .■ 
would  have  swelled  his  own  resources,  and  enabled  him  toll  ^  '>^ 
defend  himself  more  speedily  against  any  renewed  opposition, 
he  sent  all  the  principal  insurgents  over  to  the  court  of  his 
father,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  judgment  from  the 
lips  of  him  whom  he  stiU  justly  considered  as  his  sovereign 
and  theirs.  Henry  the  Second,  on  his  part,  with  the  clemency 
which  he  usually  evinced,  did  not  take  vengeance  upon  the 

|>robable  than  that  they  should  risk  eyeiythlog  by  shntting  themselves  np  in  a  veiy 
inferior  fortress,  tiiat  I  have  adopted  the  latter  account  instead  of  that  ot  Hoveden, 
especially  a  she  does  not  mention  AngonlSme  m  the  list,  which  he  afterwards 
gives,  oi  fortresses  delivered  bjr  the  count  to  his  conquexxxr. 
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levotted  lords  of  Aqaitaine,  aa  the  feudal  kw  would  have 
jurtified  him  in  doing;  bat  hig^y  pleued  wi^  ihe  ooaduet 
of  luB  flecond  bod,  he  sent  back  the  piisonera  to  fiicfaard, 
pm»wiMng  floon  to  visit  Fiance  himsof,  and  ordenng^  the 
piinoe  to  detain  them  till  his  amYsL* 

Well  might  Hjemy  the  Seeond  kam  to  vahie  eyeiy  aet  of 
obedience  and  reyeieaoe  on  tiie  part  of  any  of  his  childran ; 
for  Idle  eldest  son  was  now  proooeding  in  a  manner  wiueh 
could  not  fiiH  to  be  both  grievoQS  and  alanning  to  his  fari^er. 
Ereed  from  the  lestaaunt  under  which  he  had  lain  while  in 
Eng^d,  the  young  king  now  ga^e  himself  np  to  all  his 
/former  evil  counsellms.;  and  though  he  did  not  refuse  to  send 
Adam  de  Chiikedun  over  to  Inland  at  his  fiither's  biddrag, 
yet  he  sent  him  in  diams.  'Ab  Bntash  monaroh  was  in- 
dignant, as  he  well  mig^  be ;  and  it  would  appear,  &om 
aome  expressions  of  BDomtoiOyt  that  the  younger  Henry 
would  not  consent  that  his  vioe^haneellor  should  be  released, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  severe  dispute  took  place  between 
himself  and  his  father.  The  termination  of  i^e  affair  is  yeiy 
obscure,  and  all  that  we  know  is,  that  the  king  consented  1^ 
leave  the  poor  priest  still  in  durance,  but  consigned  him  to 
the  milder  custody  of  one  of  his  own  body.  At  i&e  same 
l^e,  it  is  evident,  from  all  Henry's  acts,  that  in  iibe  course 
of  tins  year  he  had  veiy  aeiiens  cause  to  apprehend  that  a 
new  insurrectimi  was  on  the  point  of  breakuig  out ;  and  we 
may  well  connect  togetiier  the  dangerous  intimacy  of  the 
younger  Henry  with  the  comrades  of  his  former  rebdlion, 
and  &e  decisive  meaeause  adoptsd  by  the  king  at  thisinme  to 

•  DiMto  gireB  vb  to  luidcfstind  tkat  t^e  English  monanh  pardoned  them  at 
OBM,  OB  tbfiir  castioethemselTMat  his  feet,  with<ererj  appearance  of  hmnyiatian, 
irfaicli  took  place  at  Winchester  on  the  2l8t  of  September  in  the  year  1176.  This 
wonld  seem  to  be  a  mistake,  however,  so  far  as  the  free  pardon  of  the  prisoners  is 
coneemed;  buttfae  dote  of  their  amval  in  England  is  yaluahle,  iniomnch  as  it 
jT  shows  with  what  exferaordioaiy  rafnditj  Biehard  isdnood  the  reyolted  noUes  «f 
n  Pdtou. 

f  The  Ohronicle  of  Bromton  is  ^nerally  merely  a  compilation  from  other 
avthoEB ;  but  from  time  to  tim&tdie  wntcr,  whoever  he  was,  ados^seme  expknjEbny 
matter  of  his  own,  with  much  aj^fMtrent  candonr  and  sincerity ;  and  tiioog^  these 
passa^s  rarely  consist  of  more  than  one  or  two  lines,  they  are  valnable  as 
tfarowug  li|;ht  on  that  which  wonld  otherwise  have  remained  in  darkness.  Such 
is  the  case  m  the  present  instance ;  as.  after  copying  Hoveden  almost  word  for 
W4ttd.  he  adds  a  line  <x  two  r^gardiag  Jbdam  de  Chiuednn,  which  lanamt  to  be 
I  foond  m  that  author.  The  -Chronide  of  .Bromtoa  ia  also  veiy  nsefrd  far  tlw  pur- 
I  p«n  of  correcting  the  oameB  of  places,  which  aie.ireqjiiieiitiy  foond  sadly  dis- 
guised in  Hoveden  and  other  fiomtonporaiy  Autbort. 
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guard  against  a.&e^  revest  by  putting  gamsonci  of  V^Vo^gp  ( < 
into  an  inunense  number  of  caatles  bdouging  to  hia  ZLobillty, 
and  destroying  many  other  strong  places  which  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  retain. 

Berhaps  the  display  of  such  wakeful  Busjpidon  had  the  good 
dflbot  of  aru^iing  insurrection  ere  it  had  power  to  liaise  its 
head  on  high ;  and  England,  Normandy,  ^jou,  and  Maine 
remained  in  tranquillity  for  some  time  longer,  while  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  and  Angoumoia,  as  well  as  the  llimousin,  were 
held  in  awe  by  th^  vigorous  admimstration  of  Eichard,  whose 
name  was  daily  rising  in  military  renown,  and  whose  fame 
had  by  this  time  spread  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  Before  the 
dose  of  the  year,  however,  he  was  called  nrom  Poitoio,  to 
pKiraue  the  same  brilliant  and  victorious  eourse  which  had 
there  distinguished  him,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  territory 
committed  to  his  charge.  Taking  advantage  o£  the  opposidon 
and  difi&culties  which  he  had  for  some  mcmths  been  forced  toj 
contend  with  in  Poitou,  several  of  the  principal  barons  of  the/  v^ 
southern  part  of  Aquitaine  had  concerted  measures  for  a 
fresh  revolt,  and  were  already  in  arms  before  Christmasj 
Trusting  to  the  strength  of  their  fortresses,  more  than  to  ^  > 
their  pow^r  in  the  fiel^  they  hastened  to  provide  the  towns 
of  Agen  and  Bayonne  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  a  long 
de&nce,  and  also  added  to  the  fortifications  of  many  places 
in  Bigone  and  the  Agenois.  The  Count  of  Bigozre  himadf  \X 
and  the  Yicount  of  Agen,  both  holding  immense  territories  in  ^ 
the'most  defensible  part  of  Aquitaine,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy  ;''wEile  behind  them  was  a  raee  of  rude  but  active 
and  courageous  people,  very  different  indeed  from  almost  all 
the  populations  that  surrounded  them,  and  whom  we  trace— 
uader  many  variations  of  the  naae  of  Basques-His  a  distinct ) 
tribe,  up  to  a  very  remote  period  of  history.  Inhabiting  a 
la^ge  portion  of  Biscay  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Aqui- 
taine, they  mingled  with  the  Xavarrese  and  with  the  more 
modem  people  of  Gascony  —  of  which  district  they  were 
probably  at  one  time  in  complete  possession — but^kept  their 
own  language  and  their  manners  perii^ly  d^tmct  from^ose 
of  ihe  Spaniards  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Erench  on  the 
other.  These  Basques  were  frequently  at  war  with  their 
neighbours,  and  were  alwa;^  walling  to  aid  the  revolt  of  any 
baron  in  their  vicinity  against  princes  whose  power  mk;lit 
one  day  become  dangecous  to  themselvBS.   Jfaturally  £ma  of 
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war&re,  active  and  enterprising,  the  hostilities  in  which  they 
were  frequently  engaged  rendered  the  passes  of  the  Ppenees 
dangerous  to  trayellers»  while  a  propensity  to  plunder  mduced 
them  not  even  to  spare  the  persons  and  purses  of  the  nume- 
rous pilgrims  who  nocked  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
posteila.*  It  would  seem  that  towards  this  period  the  habit 
of  plundering  the  wajrfaring  devotees  had  assumed  a  more 
regular  and  oijganisea  form,  so  as  to  have  deviated  in  &ct 
into  a  tax,  which  was  levied  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  it  is 
true,  but  the  exaction  of  which  was  held  to  be  a  prescriptive 
ri^ht  of  the  Basques  and  Navarrese.  St.  James,  the  patron 
samt  of  Spain,  was  at  this  time  in  great  favour  with  the 
English ;  and  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  to  establish  a 
free  passage  through  the  mountains  should  be  a  very  great 

'  «  All  the  evils  which  attended  a  traveller  in  those  days  were  so  f^reat  as  really 
to  render^  a  pUgrimage  an  act  of  severe  penance  as  well  as  devotion.  Even  an 
ordinaiT jonmejr  was  then  no  slight  undertaking:  and  Diceto  gives  a  cnrions  and 
almost  mdicroos  acconnt  of  an  expedition  made  dv  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  which 
is  worth  ^^scribing  in  this  pUce.  **  Johannes  Norwicensis  episcopos,  mandato 
regis  in  Siciliam  snspectissimo  tempore  proficiscens,  ssepe  vanis  est  affectus  in- 
commodis.  Nam  dnm  Bomam  recto  petere  debnisset  itinere  si  non  in  scismate 
perstitissent  Lumbardi,  pars  anstralis  qna  transitus  sibi  relictus  est  in  snbsidinm 
panis  plnrimum  labonibat  inedia.  Paonla  jamentomm  vix  aliqno  qosesta  pro- 
cnrabantnr.  Iter  habens  per  Arvemiam  jacentinm  in  plateis,  et  fame  tumentimn 
angebatnr  clamoribns.  Valentiam  urbem  ingressus  adhno  in  bon&  valitndine 
manens,  in  venalibns  disqnirendis  fidem  hospitnm  cansabatnr.  Ad  noctesper- 
trahendas  insomnes  lectistemia  pulices  vendicabant.  Ebrednnensinm  fines 
prseteriena,  Jani  montis  declinans  oonfinia,  limites  atti^ns  Italioos,  dum  eqois 
JannsB  relictis  se  mari  commisisset  Tirreno,  promuntoria  Januensinm,  maritina 
Pysanoram,  Veneris  portnm  et  Hercnlis,  ostii  Tiberini  flnenta  velis  in  altmn 
ezpassis,  k  sinistra  reliqnens  nrbem  applicnit  Gagetanam.  Exin  pro  varietate 
locomm  vario  desudans  navi^o,  modo  sagittario,  modo  lintre,  nee  tam  utens  velo 
qnam  remo,  dncatnm  Apnhae,  CapnsB  principatum,  evexa  Galabrie,  cum  aliqoa 
remoratione  pertransiit.  Beeium  et  Messanam  nrbes  Pharo  conterminas  hinc  et 
illinc  de  vidno  resmciens.  Ut  antem  maris  pericnla  poet  eversionem  Ilii  Troianis 
quondam  tendentious  in  Italiam  hant  prorsns  incognita  non  omittam,  Pahnuri 
discursus,  ScyllsB  scopulos,  Garibdis  vora^em  non  intrepidus  evitavit  Kec 
enim  ad  momentum  suo  versabatur  in  animo  quod  mare  multociens  evertator 
in  momento.  Proinde  nusquam  qnies,  nusqnam  securitas,  fervor  nimius  navi- 
gationem  dampnabat  Metuendus  |>iratarnm  incursus  constantissimo  cuilibet 
mcussisset  timorem.  Remi^ntium  illae  notabiles  immundicisB  provocabant  ad 
nauseam.  Intima  pneoordiomm  pestilens  inficiebat  aer.  Quid  enim  inter  tot 
discrimina  gentem  regionis  extemie  dixeris  iucurrisse  periculi,  dum  apud  Si<nUos 
idibus  Au^ti  tunc  temporis  effluentibus  folium  m  arooribus,  in  vite  pampinns, 
arundines  m  palustribus  prorsus  exaruerint.  Dum  divertebatur  ad  litus,  untres 
vix.  viij.  tantum  capaces  animarum  advesperascente  die  fluctibna  extrahebantor. 
De  reficiendis  ergo  cor^ribus  cura  propensior  sub  divo  discumbere  multis  ebdo- 
madibus  satis  segre  snstmuit  Ad  quiescendum  vero  de  noctibus  nunc  lapis  durior 
stramentorum  repensabat  mollitiem,  nunc  indulgentior  tractus  maris  ofierebat  hii^e- 
nam,  et  stemere  lectum  in  sabnb  ma^^stra  necessitas  edocebat" 
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object  witli  Henry  the  Second.  Eepresentations  of  the  evils 
which  daily  occurred  had  been  made  to  Eichard,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  completed  the  subjection  of  the  insurgents  in 
Poitou,  he  marched  to  the  south,  and  spent  the  Christmas 
of  1176  at  Bordeaux,  with  the  double  object  of  suppressing 
the  revolt  in  that  quarter,  and  compelling  the  people  in  the 
mountains  to  leave  the  passes  open  both  to  merchants  and 
pilgrims. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Count  of  Bigorre  and  the  Yiscount 
of  Agen  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  the  English  prince, 
whatever  might  be  his  intrepidity  and  daring,  would  under-      y 
take  the  siege  of  two  strong  cities,  in  a  difficidt  country,  and)  i  l/  / 
in  the  midst  of  a  severe  and  inclement  winter ;  but  Bichard'si  (    ^ 
whole  soul  was  animated  with^tte^ffiirst  of  military  renown ;  ^  ^ 
apprehension  of  any  kind  he  knew  ,not,  and  dangers  and 
difficulties  presented  themselves  to  his  eyes  but  as  new  enter- 
prises to  be  achieved,  new  paths  to  glory  and  to  honour. 

After  passing  Christmas-day  at  Bordeaux,  the  prince,  put- 
ting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  marched  to  the  siege  of 
Agen ;  and  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  which  had  oeen 
allowed  for  the  insurgents  to  fortify  themselves,  so  fierce  and 
unremitting  was  the  attack  of  the  English  prince,  that  within 
ten  days  afber  he  had  sat  down  before  the  walls,  Eichard  saw 
himself  in  possession  of  Agen,  and  the  hopes  of  the  insur- 
gents utterly  blasted  in  that  quarter.  To  the  south-west, 
however,  Bayonne  still  remained  to  be  taken;  and  at  that 
season  of  the  year  it  possessed  many  additional  defences  be- 
sides the  strong  fortifications  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
Between  Agen  and  Bayonne  lay  a  tract  difficult  to  be  passedW 
at  anj  time  for  an  army  encumbered  by  the  vast  battering  I 
machines  which  were  required  in  those  days  in  order  to  con-\! 
duct  on^  siege  to  a  successful  termination.  On  the  one 
hand,  Bichard  had.  before  him  a  road  which  lost  itself  among 
the  extensive  sands  that  skirt  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  in  pur- 
suing which  the  wheels  of  his  carriages  must  soon  have  sunk 
into  the  shifting  soil,  thus  preventing  his  further  advance. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  had  a  mountainous  and 
difficult  district  to  traverse,  where  rivers,  forests,  and  preci- 
pices presented  themselves  at  every  step,  and  where  heavy 
falls  of  snow  are  frequent  throughout  the  winter.  None  of 
these  impediments,  however,  stopped  him  on  his  way ;  but 
marching  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  truly  astonishing,  he  was 

VOL.  I.  2  a 
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al  the  gates  of  Bayonne  before  the  inhabitants  conld  have 
heard  of  the  fiill  of  Agen.  The  resistance  that  he  eQCoun- 
tered  was  strenuous,  but  Bajonne  met  the  same  fate  as  the 
other  cities  of  the  insurgents.  Bichard  attacked  it  with 
the  fury  and  pertinadty  which  he  had  always  displayed,  and 
again  the  siege  was  terminated  by  the  capture  of  the  town, 
before  ten  days  had  elapsed  after  the  arrival  of  the  English 
prince  under  its  walls.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fall  of  Bayonne  was  immediately  followed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  the  princijpal  insurgents ;  and  Bichard,  freed  from  all 
apprehensions  or  being  a^acked  in  his  rear,  or  opposed  on 
his  return,  marched  to  a  place  then  called  Portas  Sizars,  on 
the  frontiem  of  Spain,  and  attacked  the  strong  castle  of  St. 
^Peter's,*  which  was  held  out  against  him,  apparently  by  the 
^  Basques.  This  was  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  ma- 
rauders ;  and  as  a  punishment  for  their  cruelties  and  exac- 
tions, the  English  prince  demolished  the  castle,  and  marching 
through  the  country,  reduced  a  number  of  other  places, 
striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Basques  and  N^avarrese. 
At  la:^h,  yielding  all  resistance,  the  l^ers  of  the  tribes 
inhabii^  the  passes  of  the  mountains  met  the  English  prince 
at  a  place  called  Serges,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him, 
by  which  they  agreed  both  to  keep  peace  amongst  themselves, 
f  and  to  leave  the  passes  free  to  all  pilgrims,  abolishing  at  the 
f  demand  of  Bichard  all  those  evil  laws  which  had  grown,  up 
'  amongst  them,  and  declaring  that  their  submission  should  be 
perpetual.  In  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  treaty,  it  ia 
probable  that  Bicluurd  did  not  put  any  great  faith  in  a  clause 
which  has  filled  a  place  in  most  documents  of  the  kind,  but 
which  never  yet  received  accomplishment ;  and  it  was  suf- 
ficient for  him,  without  believing  that  the  pacification  of  those 
districts  would  be  perpetual,  to  know  that  he  had  opened  the 
passes  for  the  time,  and  £iciliated,  if  not  secured,  the  safe 
passage  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  Qdlidan  sainLt 

*  This  was  nndoubtedly  one  of  the  TarKms  places  called  St  P^  and  I  lisrv 
no  donbt  was  the  small  town  of  that  name  whsh  lias  a  ftwmikB  to  the  east  of 
St.  Jean  de  Lna. 

f  It  would  seem  from  the  acoonnt  (^  Bromton  that  this  was  the  great  object  of 
Ricfaard*s  proeeedrngs  after  the  capture  of  Bayonne.  He  sars,  *<  £t  Basdenies  et 
NaTairenses  paeem  jnrare  et  tenere  postea  yi  coegit.  Destnudt  etiam  apod 
tSoiiges  et  Lespormi  omnes  malas  eonsnetadines  mtrodnctaa,  nbi  mos  erat  pere- 
grinos  sancti  Jacob!  depradare.'*  The  exact  situation  of  the  two  daces  mentioned 
here  I  do  not  know.  1  was  at  one  time  indiaed  to  bdieve  that  Richard  had  ad- 
Tsined  as  fitf*  as  Sara,  bat  lAerwaids  £raiid  caasd  to  alter  9 J  <q^ii^^ 
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What  was  tlie  catise  of  such  frequent  quarrels  between  the 
!Nayarrese  and  the  Basques,  we  are  not  told ;  but  the  view 
with  which  Eichard  interfered  was  evidently  to  remove  the 
obstructions  which  their  contention  had  thrown  in  the  way 
of  pilgrims ;  and  it  vdll  not  seem  strange  that  an  object  ap- 
parently of  so  little  importance  should  move  the  yonng  prince 
to  undertake  this  expedition,  when  we  recollect  that  the  fame 
of  the  wooden  image  of  St.  James  was  so  great,  that  Henry 
the  Second  himself  proposed  to  visit  it  in  the  course  of  this 
very  year,  and  sent  into  Spain  for  a  passport  to  ensure  his 
safety. 

Having^  accomplished  aU  that  he  had  undertaken  with  a 
degree  of  skiU,  vigour,  and  determination,  which  brought 
him  an  immense  addition  of  renown,  Eichard  marched  back 
from  the  scene  of  his  distant  conquests,  and  ended  the  most 
brilHant  enterprise  which  he  had  yet  achieved,  by  returning 
to  Poitiers  before  the  2hd  of  Pebruary,  not  six  weeks  from 
the  day  of  his  departure  from  Bordeaux,  His  first  act  was 
to  send  messengers  to  his  father,  announcing  the  splendid 
success  which  had  attended  his  arms ;  but  whether  any  other 
objects  were  or  were  not  treated  of  in  the  messages  and 
letters  despatched  by  ihe  young  Duke  of  Aquitaine  to  the 
king,  tlie  historians  of  the  day  do  not  inform  us.  Never- 
theless, we  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  such  was  the 
case ;  for,  in  the  course  of  that  very  year,  dissensions  arose 
between  the  monarchs  of  !Prance  and  England,  in  which 
Eichard  himself  was  deeply  interested;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  preceding 
discussions. 

Before  we  notice  the  events  connected  with  this  trans- 
action, however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of 
the  termination  of  the  schism  which  had  long  desolated  the 
Church,  by  the  unexpected  reverses  which  fluddenlj  befel  the 
arms  of  a  prince  who  had  for  many  years  gone  on  in  a  course 
of  almost  uninterrupted  success.  Although  nothing  like 
defeat  had  attended  the  efforts  of  Erederie  Barbarossa,  and 
although  as  soon  as  one  anti-pope  was  dead,  the  emperor 
raised  up  another  in  his  stead,  yet  the  power  of  his  enemy 
Alexander  had  been  steadily  though  slowly  increasing  ever 
since  a  pestilence,  attacking  the  imperial  army,  had  forced 
Frederic  precipitately  to  quit  the  ancient  capital  of  ^e  world. 
Dependent  in  some  degree  upon  the  good- will  of  the  electors 
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of  the  empire,  the  resources  of  the  German  monarch  were 
subject  to  constant  fluctuations,  as,  indeed,  was  ever  the  case 
with  the  long  line  of  princes  who  filled  the  same  imperial 
throne.  The  people  of  Bohemia,  too,  frequently  in  revolt, 
afforded  a  contmual  diversion  in  ^vour  of  the  papal  party  in 
Itsdv;  and  although  Erederic  obtained  some  succour  from 
the  J)iet  assembled  at  Worms  in  1172,  yet  Alexander,  ac- 
knowledged by  England,  supported  by  Irance,  and  strictly 
allied  with  the  brave  King  of  oicibf,  daSj  extended  his  power, 
and  saw  the  rival  popes  smk  into  insigmficance. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1174,  Erederic  resolved  to  make 
a  greater  effort  than  he  had  yet  done  since  his  retreat  from 
Bome ;  and,  entering  Lombaray,  he  marched  towards  a  town 
which  had  been  founded  in  honour  of  his  enemy,  Alexander, 
and  which,  receiving  his  name,  has  ever  since  been  called 
Alexandria.  The  iimabitants  of  the  city  had  prepared  them- 
selves to  make  a  vigorous  and  pertinacious  defence;  and 
although  the  place  was  not  in  those  days  strongly  fortifled, 
the  garrison  contrived  to  keep  the  emperor  at  bay  during 
many  months.  The  statement  made  by  Godefridus,  that 
the  town  was  only  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  without  any 
walls,  is  of  course  not  to  be  credited,  and  is  merely  one  of 
the  man^  marvels  of  the  monkish  scribes,  whose  own  account 
of  the  siege  shows  their  assertion  in  this  respect  to  be  indu- 
bitably false.  Some  authors  state  that  the  walls  were  very 
strong,  but  still  it  would  seem  that  the  defences  of  the  place 
were  imperfect.  The  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
supplied  all  deflciences;  and,  although  Erederic  employed 
agamst  the  walls  various  battering  engines  of  great  power, 
the  town  remained  unsubdued  from  the  29th  of  October  far 
into  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 

The  winter  was  rigorous  in  the  extreme,  the  cold  weather 
was  followed  by  incessant  rains,  which  inundated  the  whole 
of  the  flat  country  round  Alexandria,  and,  together  with  the 
want  of  good  food  and  forage,  spread  a  pestilential  disease 
among  both  the  men  and  horses  of  the  imperial  camp.  Ere- 
deric, however,  persisted,  evincing  that  determined  resolution 
which  characterised  him,  although,  besides  his  loss  by  war 
and  by  the  pestilence,  the  Saxon  troops,  who  had  followed 
him  unwillingly,  left  his  standard,  I  beheve,  almost  entirely. 
Not  having  succeeded  in  effecting  a  practicable  breach  by 
means  of  ms  battering  engines,  the  emperor  proceeded  to 
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^ploy  the  urine,  and  carried  forward  a  lar^e  excavation 
mtnout  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants,  till  it  had  passed 
under  the  ditch  and  wall  of  the  town.  He  had  now  remained 
between  five  and  six  months  in  tents  before  Alexandria,  and 
success  seemed  about  to  crown  his  efforts,  notwithstanding 
the  terrible  loss  which  he  had  sustained  in  the  siege.  The 
people  of  the  town,  too,  were  beginning  to  be  pressed  by 
lamme ;  but  they  contrived  to  give  notice  of  their  distress 
to  the  confederate  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  fifteen  principal 
towns  joined  together  to  raise  a  large  army,  both  of  cavalry 
-and  imantry,  with  which  they  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
besieged  place.  The  formidable  force  thus  brought  into  the 
field  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toitona,  ten  miles  firom 
the  imperial  camp,  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  6th  of  April,  1175, 

The  emperor  now  found  himself  in  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  situation ;  and  on  Thursday  of  the  Holy  Week  he 
had  recourse  to  a  dishonest  stratagem,  which  justly  turned 
to  his  conftision  and  dishonour.  In  order  to  escape  fi-om  the 
great  peril  which  menaced  him,  by  forcing  Alexandria  to 
surrender  ere  it  could  be  relieved,  IVederic  feigned  to  grant 
the  inhabitants  a  truce  for  three  days,  that  they  might  keep 
with  due  devotion  the  most  solemn  fast  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  as  soon  as  the  garrison,  implicitly  confiding  in 
his  good  faith,  had  retired  to  rest  after  the  ceremonies  of 
GK)od  Friday,  he  endeavoured  to  effect  an  entrance  by  means 
of  the  mine,  having  prepared  two  hundred  of  his  bravest 
soldiers  to  rush  into  the  city  as  soon  as  an  opening  was  made. 
Prom  the  account  which  we  have  received  of  this  transaction, 
it  would  appear  that  the  mine  now  employed  differed  very 
much  from  those  generally  used  against  besieged  places  in 
that  day.  The  usual  mode  of  mining  was  to  excavate  a  sub- 
terranean passage,  which  was  pushed  forward  till  it  reached 
the  foundation  of  the  wall.  The  superiacumbent  weight  of 
earth  and  stones  was  supported  by  large  piles  of  wood,  and 
when  the  mine  had  been  carried  to  the  spot  desired,  afire 
was  lighted  at  the  bottom  of  the  stakes  beneath  the  wall, 
which  by  consuming  the  wood-work,  left  the  mass  of  masonry 
above  without  support.  The  pressure  generally  broke  the 
pillars  before  they  were  altogether  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  wall  was  thus  thrown  down  with  tre- 
mendous violence. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  mine  must  have  been 
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carried  on  for  some  distance  within  the  line  of  walls,  and  wifei 
contrived  with  a  view  to  afford  the  besieging  force  an  en- 
tmnce  into  the  town,  without  throwing  down  the  ramparts, 
or  caA[ising  any  noise.  The  two  himdred  chosen  men  were 
introduced  into  the  cavity  towards  midnight,  and  the  thin 
layer  of  earth  which  remained  between  it  and  the  interior  of 
the  city  was  speedily  removed.  But  in  effecting  this,  it  would 
appear,  a  part  of  the  ground  forming  the  vault  of  the  mine 
was  shaken,  and  gave  way,  burying  a  number  of  the  soldiers 
ahve.  Several,  however,  made  their  way  into  the  town ;  but 
they  were  instantly  perceived  by  some  of  the  sentinels,  and 
before  they  could  rush  to  the  gates  and  give  admission  to  the 
forces  of  the  emperor,  which  were  drawn  m  in  arms  without, 
the  iohabitants  of  the  city  were  roused.  The  intruders  were 
now  attacked  with  fuiy  and  indignation ;  and,  d^ven  through 
the  streets  to  the  ramparts,  they  were  forced  to  cast  them- 
selves down  or  to  meet  death  where  they  stood. 

SuccessM  in  arms,  and  animated  by  the  most  vehement 
hatred  towards  the  besiegers,  the  people  of  Alexandria  fol- 
lowed up  the  defeat  of  the  intruders  by  a  sally,  in  which  they 
slaughtered  a  number  of  the  Germans,  and  penetrated  into 
the  camp  so  far  as  to  set  ffre  to  the  wooden  pavilion  or  castle 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  residence  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. They  then  retired  with  little  loss,  leaving  all  Erederic's 
hopes  of  capturing  the  city  blasted  for  ever. 

Thus  failed  the  attempt  of  Frederic  upon  Alexandria  on 
the  night  of  Good  Friday,  1176 ;  and  although  Muratori  him- 
self evidently  felt  a  doubt  in  regard  to  the  statement,  so  ge- 
nerallv  made,  that  the  emperor  was  guilty  of  a  gross  breach 
of  faitli  towards  the  defenders  of  the  place,  yet  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  such  was  really  the  case,  for  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  laborious  operation  of  opening  the 
mine  into  the  town  could  have  been  effected  so  quietly,  imless 
some  deceit  had  been  employed  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the 


WUh  forces  diminished  and  dispirited,  and  threatened 
every  day  by  an  army  much  greater  m  number  than  his  own, 
the  emperor  gave  up  the  attempt  to  reduce  Alexandria,  and 
turned  towards  Pavia,  determined  to  force  his  way  through 
the  confederated  Lombards,  In  regard  to  the  proceedings 
which  now  took  place,  the  German  and  Italian  writers  are 
directly  opposed  to  each  other.    By  some  it  is  affirmed  that 
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Frederic  mardbed  to  aiH;ack  the  enemy ;  by  others,  that  the 
Lombards  hastened  to  intercept  him  in  his  retreat  to  Pavia. 
By  the  Germans,  it  is  said,  that  the  Lombards,  terrified  at 
the  approach  of  the  Teutonic  bands,  sent  messengers  to  cast 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Frederic,  and  to  beseech  him  to 
grant  them  peace.  By  the  Italians,  it  is  stated,  though  in  a 
less  distinct  and  decided  manner,  that  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities was  sought  by  Frederic  himself.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever,  that  he  marched  with  a  bold  face  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Guignella,  and  there  prepared  to  encounter  his  enemies. 

By  some  means,  however,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was 
supposed  a  battle  was  inevitable,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon, 
and  a  convention  was  signed  at  Monbello  on  the  I6th  of 
April,  by  which  the  emperor  gave  a  vague  promise  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  the  confederate  cities,  and  the  Lombards, 
on  their  part,  agreed  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  emperor. 

I  should  be  strongly  indined  to  believe  that  this  pacific 
termination  of  the  campaign  was  sought  by  Frederic,  as  his 
army  was  fiar  inferior  in  point  of  number  to  the  forces  of  his 
enemy,  but  on  account  of  one  or  two  circumstances  which 
the  Italian  writers  themselves  suffer  to  appear.  In  the  first 
place,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  Lombards  with 
their  superior  force  would  have  granted  to  Frederic  the  truce 
which  was  so  necessary  to  his  safety,  if  they  had  any  strong 
inclination  to  encounter  him  in  the  field;  and  at  the  same 
time,  we  find  that  the  two  persons,  who  by  the  statement  of 
the  Italians  themselves  took  the  greatest  share  in  negotiating 
the  truce  on  the  very  day  that  the  battle  was  about  to  take 
place,  were  Eccelino  da  feomano  I.,  and  Anselmo  da  Doara, 
the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Lombard  forces,  who,  be  it  re- 
marked, style  themselves,  in  the  same  year,  Eectors  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Neither  can  there  be  the  least  doubt  that  on  pre- 
senting themselves  in  the  presence  of  Frederic  they  testified 
every  kind  of  humilitjr  and  reverence  for  his  person.  It 
appears,  at  the  same  time,  that  instead  of  taking  the  direct 
road  towards  Pavia,  Frederic  went  much  nearer  to  Tortona 
than  was  necessary,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  giving  battle  to 
his  enemies. 

When  I  consider  all  these  facts,  aad  yet  weigh  the  great 
justice  of  Muratori's  observation,  that  iVederic  "  was  not  a 
man,  if  he  had  not  found  himself  at  the  ebb  of  fortime,  and 
in  great  peril,  to  put  his  sword  into  the  scabbard  &r  a 
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trifle."*  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Lombards,  satiier* 
fied  with  having  delivered  Alexandria,  and  hoping  that  bv 
that  act  they  had  secured  their  own  liberties,  were  veiy  well 
contented  to  spare  the  efiusion  of  blood,  both  on  their  own 
part  and  on  that  of  the  enemy,  and  that,  therefore,  being  in 
a  commanding  position,  they  took  advantage  of  it  to  propose 
terms  of  peace  to  the  emperor.  On  the  other  hand,  I  una* 
gine  that  Frederic,  well  weighing  the  doubtful  chances  of 
battle  when  his  army  was  reduced  and  dispirited,  was  very 
willing  to  temporise  till  such  time  as  he  could  recruit  his 
forces.t 

To  suppose  that  either  party  was  really  affected  by  fear,  or 
made  a  base  submission,  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  con- 
siders well  the  character  of  the  persons  concerned.  !EVederic, 
more  decidedlv  outnumbered  than  he  was  on  the  present 
occasion,  had  before  attacked  and  defeated  the  force  of  the 
papal  partisans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne ;  and  Ecce- 
Jino  himself  had  gained  undying  renown  in  the  crusade  of 
the  Emperor  Conrad.  Thus  much  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  Lombards,  however,  that  they  were  undoubtedly  sincere 
in  their  expressed  desire  of  peace,  while  !EVederic,  on  the 
contrary,  was  apparently  playing  a  more  deceitfiil  game,  and 
onhr  seeking  to  gain  time,  in  the  hope  of  obliterating  his  late 
defeats  by  fresh  efforts  and  fresh  success. 

It  is  true,  that  during  the  rest  of  year  1175,  negotiations 

*  Non  era  egli  uomo,  se  non  si  fosse  vedato  in  bassa  fortima  e  in  pericolo,  da 
rimettere  A  jper  poco  lo  spada  nel  fodero. 

t  It  is  cnrions  to  remark  how  the  prejndices  of  historians  affect  their  sincerity, 
even  when  thej  have  no  intention  of  perverting  the  trat^.  In  everything  where 
the  papal  jurisdiction  was  concerned,  the  tnmid  and  somewhat  vapid  account  of 
the  Mr.  Beringjton^  whom  we  have  before  spoken  of,  displays  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  prejadice  assuming  the  tone  of  candour.  In  relating  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  siej!?e  of  Alexandria,  he  suppresses  many  facts  which  are  neces- 
sary to  ^ide  our  judgment;  and  by  not  giving  all  which  is  told  even  by  the 
papal  scnbes  themselves,  he  raises  mto  a  miracle  the  reostance  of  the  mhabitants, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  the  Lombards.  Thus  he  declares  that  Alexandria  was 
surrounded  only  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  concealmg  altojgether  that  some  contranpo- 
rary  authors  assure  us  the  walls  were  exceedingly  strong,  and  that  almost  every 
other  historian  alludes  to  those  walls  more  or  less,  he  declares  that  the  besieged 
presented  nothing  *' against  the  emperor's  machmes  but  the  noble  sphit  of  free- 
men." All  this  IS  very  silly  and  very  wrong,  for  undoubtedly  tiie  emperor  did 
not  make  use  of  his  catapults  against  a  spint.  Mr.  Berington  also  conceals  the 
fact,  that  the  mine  fell  in  and  crushed  a  number  of  the  imp^al  soldiers ;  and  he 
suppresses  altogether  the  strong  motives  that  we  have  for  supposing  that  Frederic, 
instead  of  marchmg  direct  to  Pavia,  sought  the  Lombard  forces  with  a  view  of 
^vin^  them,  battle.  All  these  things  should  assuredly  have  been  told  by  an 
historian  affecting  sincerity. 
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were  carried  on  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope,  as  well 
as  between  Prederic  and  the  Lombard  states,  with  a  yiew  of 
effecting  some  arrangement  by  which  the  general  pacification 
of  Italy  might  be  secured ;  and  in  justice  to  !Frederic  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  he  himself  sought  to  treat  with  Borne,  and 
dii^layed  great  courtesy  and  kindness,  both  to  the  papal  and 
Lombard  envoys,  collected  round  him  at  Fayia.  Neverthe- 
less,  we  find  tnat,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1175,  Frederic 
vehemently  urged  his  chief  supporters  in  the  empire  to  give 
him  aid  in  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  although  it  was  very 
necessary  that  he  should  be  prepared  against  an  unfiEivourable 
terminanon  of  the  negotiation  with  the  Lombards,  yet  there 
was  a  degree  of  eagerness  and  haste  in  his  levies  at  this  time, 
that  spoke  unfavourably  for  his  sincerity.  The  Pope  and  the 
confederates,  at  the  same  time,  declared  his  demands  to  be 
exorbitant,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  year  it  had  become 
evident  that  hostilities  would  soon  be  renewed. 

Many  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  hastened  to  obey  the 
emperor's  summons ;  but  William  the  Lion  of  Saxony  re- 
fused his  presence,  and  did  not  send  his  troops.  A  lar^e 
army,  however,  was  collected,  and  prepared  to  march  early  m 
the  year  1176 ;  and  immediately  after  Easter  it  set  out,  under 
the  command  of  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne.  Tidings  of  the  approach  of  the  imperial 
army  soon  reached  Italy,  and  both  parties  in  that  country 
instantly  flew  to  arms.  The  people  of  Milan,  Brescia,  Pia- 
cenza,  JSTovara,  and  Yercelli,  with  the  inhabitants  of  several 
other  places,  hastened  to  defend  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
while  the  Marquis  of  Monferrat  and  the  citizens  of  Pavia,  as 
well  as  those  of  Gomo,  prepared  to  join  the  standard  of  the 
emperor. 

As  soon  as  Prederic,  who  had  remained  at  Pavia,  heard 
that  his  army  had  advanced  into  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  he 
hastened  to  put  himself  at  its  head,  and  met  the  two  arch- 
bishops in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belinzona,  at  the  top  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  He  then  proceeded  slowly  down  towards  the 
south,  by  the  course  of  the  Ticino,  and  then  between  the  lakes, 
till  he  reached  the  city  of  Como,  where  his  career  was  destined 
to  be  arrested  by  that  fatal  battle  which  broke  the  sceptre  of 
his  sway  in  Italy. 

I  have  mentioned  that  at  the  first  news  of  the  march  of  tne 
imperial  army,  the  cities  of  Lombardy  began  to  arm  in  their 
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own  defence ;  bat  ihe  prelates  of  Magdeburg  and  Cologne, 
notwithstanding  the  early  season  of  the  year  and  the  difficult 
passes  which  i&y  were  obliged  to  follow,  had  made  so  mnch 
haste  that  the  emperor  was  marching  down  in  force  npon 
Ilaady^before  several  of  the  confederates  had  time  to  join  their 
allies.  The  citizens  of  Milan,  however,  with  those  of  Breada, 
Piao^iza,  and  three  oth^  eitiea,  advanced  at  once  to  meet 
the  emperor,  ere  he  conld  effect  his  jmicti(Hi  with  the  forces 
which  were  advancing  to  support  him  from  the  side  of  Mon- 
fecrat  and  Savoy.  As  in  the  case  of  the  &mous  battle  of  the 
standard  in  England,  in  order  to  give  the  vigour  of  religious 
enthusiasm  to  the  troops,  the  sacr^  banner  of  Milan,  elevated 
upon  a  car,  called  the  Cairoccio,  was  borne  in  the  midf^  of 
the  Lombard  army ;  and  as  the  whole  foroe,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  was  composed  of  tried  and  chosen  soldiers,  con- 
fidence and  detramination  reigned  throughout  the  host.  Ad- 
vancing with  great  rapidity,  the  Lombards  soon  arrived  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  imperial  camp,  and  finding  that  the 
emperor  was  marching  down  the  course  of  the  Ticino,  they 
halted,  and  drew  up  their  army  in  battle  array  between  thii 
river  and  Legnano,  near  the  small  town  or  village  of  Eusti,  a 
little  to  the  ri^ht  of  tha  road  leading  from  Dome  d'Ossola  to 
Milan.  The  HttLe  river  Olona  was  to  their  right,  and  not  far 
in  advance  the  rivulet  of  the  Lombard  Amo :  the  Ticino 
was  at  some  short  distance  on  their  left;  and  thus  it  was 
well-nigh  impossible  for  the  emperor  to  escape  them  had  he 
been  so  inclined. 

Such  was  nob  the  case,  however ;  but,,  on  the  conlarary,  he 
marched  forward  with  a  bold  face,  throwing  out  a  body  of 
three  hundred  German  knights  to  reconnoitro  the  country  in 
advance.  On  the  part  of  the  Lombards,  seven  hundred  horse 
were  despatched  to  ascertain  the  movements  of  the  enemy ; 
and  on  the  29th  of  May,  1176,  these  detached  parties  en- 
countered each  other,  it  being  the  day  of  the  Saints  Akizander 
and  Sisinnius.  Though  the  German  knights,  who  first  com-' 
menced  the  battle,  were  so  much  inferior  in  number  to  the 
body  of  Lombards  opposed  to  them,  they  did  not  give  way, 
but  maintained  the  nglat  boldly,  till  the  army  of  iFredBric  ap- 
prcwchiug,  the  seven  hundred  Lombards  retreated  to  the 
main  body  of  their  forces ;  and  the  emperor  maiched  on  with- 
oihpause  or  hesitaticm  to  attack  the  enemy. 

The  first  shodk  was  tremendous,  but  tlie  result  heoDealso 
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proved  favourable  to  the  imperial  arms.  The  people  of 
Brescia,  who  compeaed  the  vanguard  of  the  Lombard  host, 
offered  a  desperate  resistance,  but  in  the  end  their  phalanx 
was  broken,  and  they  were  piit  to  flight.  A  number  of 
iVederic's  horsemen  now  inconsiderately  left  their  ranks  to 
pursue  the  fugitives,  although  the  great  body  of  Milanese 
around  their  sacred  standard  still  maintained  their  firm  array, 
and  presented  a  front  impenetrable  to  the  imperial  arms.  Li 
vain  Frederic  attacked  this  body  with  fury  and  determination 
— ^in  vain  he  himself  performed  prodigies  of  valour  at  the  head 
of  his  knights ;  no  impression  was  made  upon  the  hardy  band 
of  Milanese,  who  after  supporting  frequent  assaults,  became 
in  turn  the  assailants,  and  in  the  end  changed  the  fortune  of 
the  battle. 

While  yet  the  result  of  the  day  was  in  suspense,  various 
fresh  bodies  of  Lombard  troops,  which  had  been  marching  to 
join  the  confederates,  arrived  upon  the  field;  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  emperor  and  his  gallant  soldiery  now  proved  in 
vain.  The  conflict  was  continued  with  desperation  during 
many  hours,  and  the  slaughter  was  terrible  on  both  sides. 
The  people  of  Como,  however,  who  had  abandoned  the  party 
of  the  league  to  join  the  emperor,  suffered  more  severely  than 
the  rest,  and  scarcely  a  man  of  them,  we  are  told,  escaped 
alive. 

The  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  though  unsuc- 
cessftd,  would  probably  have  been  protracted  till  night&ll, 
had  not  the  weU-known  crest  of  the  emperor,  which  had  been 
seen  in  every  part  of  the  field,  and  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battle,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  rumour  spread  through 
his  army  that  he  was  killed.  The  flight  then  became  generd ; 
much  slaughter  took  place  in  the  pursuit,  and  many  of  the 
imperial  partisans  were  made  prisoners,  while  many  others 
were  drowned  in  the  Ticino  in  attempting  to  escape.  The 
whole  baggage  of  the  imperial  army,  the  banner  of  ihe  empire, 
the  cross,  the  shield,  and  the  lance  of  the  emperor,  the  trea- 
sure which  had  been  sent  him  from  Germany,  with  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  arms,  and  vestments  of  gold  and  silver,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lombards ;  while  the  brother  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  nephew  of  the  empress  were 
found  amongst  the  prisoners.* 

*  Such  is  the  accoun^  given  by  the  people  of  Milan  themselves  iii  a  letter 
XTritten  immediately  after  ue  battle  to  the  town  of  Bologna,  to  commnmcate  the 
joyful  news  of  their  victoiy. 
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The  fugitives  who  fled  from  this  bloody  field  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  coimtry,  some  seeking  Pavia,  some  flying 
to  Comp,  and  bearing  to  the  empress,  who'  had  been  left  in 
that  town,  the  sad  intelligence  of  her  husband's  defeat  and 
supposed  death.  Even  the  confederates  themselves  believed 
that  he  was  slain ;  his  body  was  sought  for  amongst  the  dead, 
and  the  empress  put  on  mourning;  but  suddenly,  several 
days  after  the  battle,  Frederic  appeared  uninjured  in  the 
town  of  Pavia,  and  his  escape  from  that  fatal  field  still  re- 
mains a  mystery  which  has  never  been  solved.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  was  seen  fighting  with  the  most  desperate  and  deter- 
mined valour  at  a  very  late  period  of  the  day ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  his  horse  was  either  killed  under  him  or  fell  with 
him,  making  those  around  him  believe  that  he  was  slain.  But 
what  took  place  after  that  moment  no  one  has  satisfactorily 
explained,  though  we  are  told  by  one  author  that  the  emperor 
surrendered  to  some  of  the  people  of  Brescia,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  that  city,  whence,  either  by  his  own  skill  or  the 
connivance  of  his  gaolers,  he  effected  his  escape  to  Pavia. 
This  tale,  however,  has  not  obtained  credit,  and  is  rejected 
entirely  by  the  most  acute  critics  of  Italian  history. 

The  pride  of  Prederic  Barbarossa  was  effectually  humbled 
by  the  terrible  defeat  which  he  sustained  near  Como.  The 
struggle  was  certainly  not  inglorious  on  his  part ;  for  there 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  force  with  which  he  attacked  the 
Lombards  was  greatly  inferior  to  their  own.  He  also  had 
received  no  support  during  the  action  from  any  but  the 
troops  that  he  first  led  to  battle ;  while  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  several  large  bodies  joined  the  confederates  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  But  the  great  depression  of  mind  which  fell 
upon  Frederic  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  numbers  could 
not  have  been  by  any  means  so  unequal  as  the  G^erman 
writers  would  lead  us  to  believe.  He  appears  to  have  been 
impressed,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  the  idea  that 
the  hand  of  Heaven  was  visibly  exerted  against  him ;  and  in 
this  frame  of  mind  he  immediately  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Pope  and  the  confederates  for  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity to  the  north  of  Italy,  and  for  his  own  reconciliation 
with  the  Church.  The  first  treaty  signed  was  one  between 
Frederic  and  the  Pope,  who,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken, 
showed  himself  very  willing  to  receive  the  emperor  once 
more  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  on  terms  milder  than 
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miglit  have  been  expected  after  the  signal  success  which  had 
attended  the  arms  of  the  papal  party.  The  negotiations 
between  the'  Pope  and  Frederic  were  kept  secret  for  some 
time ;  but  the  terms  of  reconciliation  were  speedily  settled, 
and  Alexander  engaged  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Lom- 
bards to  procure  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  the  respective 
claims  of  the  empire  and  the  confederate  cities.  Great  difEL* 
culties  ensued  in  coming  to  any  compromise  respecting  de- 
mands which  were  undoubtedly  excessive  on  both  sides ;  and 
after  proceeding  to  Venice  and  to  Ferrara  in  order  to  mediate 
between  the  contending  parties,  Alexander,  finding  that  not- 
withstanding the  most  zealous  and  truly  Christian  eflbrts  to 
restore  peace,  he  could  not  arrive  at  any  exact  definition  of 
the  rights  of  the  emperor  and  the  Lombards,  proposed  that 
a  long  truce  shoidd  be  substituted  for  a  definitive  trea^  of 
pacification :  and  this  suggestion  was  ultimately  followed. 

Frederic  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  grateful  to  Alex- 
ander for  his  endeavours  to  serve  him  in  this  negotiation. 
He  agreed  to  meet  the  Pope  aad  to  receive  absolution  in  the 
city  of  Venice ;  and  the  terms  of  a  truce  of  .six  years  having 
been  arranged  with  the  Lombards,  while  a  similar  suspension 
of  hostilities  for  fifteen  years  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
emperor  and  the  King  of  Sicily,  Frederic  repaired  to  Venice 
in  July,  1177 ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  was  met  by 
the  Pope  at  the  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  The  em- 
peror then  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pontiff*,  having 
previously  received  absolution  from  the  hands  of  the  papsu 
legates  ere  he  crossed  &om  the  main  land ;  but  Alexander 
instantly  raised  him  from  the  ground,  shed  tears  of  joy  at 
his  reconciliation  with  the  Church,  embraced  him  and  gave 
him  his  blessing.  IVederic  on  his  part  displayed  every  sign 
of  repentance  for  his  long  contumacy,  led  the  Pope  by  the 
hand  into  the  church,  and,  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  rendered  all  those  honours  to  the  Eoman  bishop 
which  had  been  conceded  by  previous  emperors. 

ThlLS  terminated  one  of  the  fiercest  schisms  which  ever 
desolated  the  Eoman  Church;  and  Alexander,  freed  alto- 
gether from  apprehension,  prepared  to  exercise  his  increased 
power  and  innuence — ^which  had  now,  indeed,  become  almost 
irresistible — in  a  manner  that  greatly  affected  the  destinies 
both  of  England  and  France,  of  Henry  the  Second  and  of 
his  son  Bichard.    What  precautions  Frederic  took  to  secure 
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jGrom  danger  the  anti-pope  Calixtus,  I  do  not  know;  bat 
although  those  were  times  in  which  the  clergy  were  not  wont 
to  spare  an  offending  brother,  yet  Alexander  seems  to  hare 
been  satisfied  with  the  complete  triumph  which  he  had  ob- 
tained, and  to  hare  desired  no  further  yengeance  upon  hie 
riyaly  than  hj  leaving  him  at  Yiterbo  to  neglect  and  obliyion. 
The  submission  of  the  emperor  to  the  power  of  the  Church, 
however,  gave  Alexander  such  an  immense  increase  of  influ- 
ence that  all  his  opponents  sought  eagerly  to  obtain  terms 
of  pacification.  The  turbulent  citizens  of  £ome,  within  the 
gates  of  which  city  Alexander  had  ceased  to  reside,  now 
negotiated  with  the  pontiff  and  sought  to  call  him  back  to 
their  walls.  Alexander  would  not  consent  without  submission 
on  many  points,  in  regard  to  which  the  Eomans  had  hitherto 
made  strenuous  resisl^ce;  but  these  matters  were  at  length 
settled,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  senate  should  remain  and 
the  members  be  elected  according  to  the  usual  form,  but 
that  each  should  take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  do  homage  to 
the  ^ope ;  and,  moreoyer,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  church 
of  St.  reter,  and  all  the  royalties  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Eomans,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  of  Alexander, 
should  be  restored  to  him.* 

These  arrangements  being  satisfactorily  made  and  solemnly 
sworn  to,  the  rope  retuimed  to  Eome  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1178 ;  and  before  the  conclusion  of  that  year  he  had  the 
gratification,  while  passing  the  grape  season  at  Tuseulum,  of 
seeing  hia  rival  Gauxtus  come  voluntarily  to  cast  himself  at 
his  feet.  Eesuming  the  title  of  John  Abbot  of  Struma,  the 
^ti-pope,  on  hearing  that  the  friends  of  Alexander — appa- 
rently without  the  supreme  pontiff's  knowledge — were  ra- 
vaging the  territories  of  those  who  had  supported  him, 
hastened  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  the  schism,  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  superior  fortune  of  his  rival.  Alexander  took 
no  unworth;^  advantage  of  the  humiliation  of  his  adversary, 
but  raised  mm  with  kmdness,  received  him  into  his  famHiarily, 
and  granting  him  the  absolution  which  he  sought,  sent  him 
to  Beneventum  on  a  mission  of  importance* 

*  It  is  probabhr  the  ward  RegaUa^  which  I  have  translated  BovdUieSj  which 
has  misled  Mr.  BecingtofL  into  making  the  assertion  that  it  was  stipoUted  "the 
lights  of  a  soyeraign  should  be  snirendered  to  Alexander."  The  meaning  of  the 
annaEst,  however,  is  qnite  clear,  and  only  implied  that  all  those  estates  or  nro- 
jwrtaes  whieh  belonged  of  old  right  to  the  head  ^  the  Boman  dmrch,  shonla  be 
given  up  to  Akouoiaa:  iritiumt  nother  oontait. 
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At  the  time  wben  Sichard  undertook  his  yictorious  expe- 
dition into  the  south  of  Aquitaine,  although  Frederic  had  not 
yet.  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Boman  pontiff  and  made 
that  jsubmission  which  virtuallj,  though  not  actually,  as  some 
authors  hare  stated,  placed  the  sandal  of  the  monk  upon  the 
neck  of  the  emperor  and,  with  him,  of  all  other  Christian 
monsrcha,  yet  the  fatal  battle  of  Como  had  been  fought,  and 
the  terms  of  accommodation  between  the  empire  and  Eome 
were  already  determined.  Thus  armed  with  the  power  of 
giving  law  to  Europe,  Alexander  proceeded  to  support  one 
who  had  been  his  steady  and  most  bigoted  friend  against  a 
monarch  whose  power  and  prudence  had  threatened  to  anni- 
hilate some  of  &e  most  dangerous  privilegea  of  the  Boman 
clergy.  The  renewal  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
the  ocoieession  of  Huguson,  by  which  the  cler^  were  placed  . 
under  the  secular  arm  in  case  of  offences  agamst  the  forest 
laws,  showed  Alexander  that  the  reforming  spirit  of  Henry 
waa  not  yet  at  rest,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  afford  some 
fresh  occupation  to  his  actiye  mind  which  mijght  dirert  his 
attention  icam  iiiB  proceedings  and  exemptions  of  eccle- 
siaaties. 

The  jealous,  lestlesB,  and  uncertain  character  of  Louisj] : 
King  of  France,  soon  gave  to  Alexander  an  excuse  for  inter-\  \  ^y 
foring  in  1^  adSBftiiv  of  England.    Henry,  the  young  king, '  ^ 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  incurred  his  father's  displeasure ;  and, 
though  i&e  several  acts  by  which  he  daily  increased  the 
monarch's  anger  and  excited  fresh  apprehensions  are  not 
told,  yet  we  find  it  dearly  proved,  that  such  anger  and  appro* 
hensiiODH  did  so  angmi^it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlmt,  to 
his  preaent  conduct,  he  was  instigated  by  the  coonsels  of  the 
King  of  France. 

So  serious  did  tiie  aspect  of  Henry's  affiurs  on  l^e  conti- 
n^it  soon  become,  tiiat  early  in  the  year  1177  the  monarch 
collected  a  large  army  at  Winchester;  and  the  ports  upon 
ihe  coast  of  iJ^Qghmd  were  filled  with  shipping,  in  order  to 
convoy  to  J^oaamtj  tlie  immense  force  which  he  evidentl; 
thought  abflobite^f  necessary  to  crush  the  spirit  of  revolt  in 
his  own  subjects^  and  to  repel  any  attack  which  might  be 
made  upon  him  by  hh  pertinacious  enemy  the  King  of 
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France.  What  commimicatioii  he  had  previously  held  with. 
Louis  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  supposeo^  though  not  clearly 
ascertained,  that  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  hiad  been  sent  to  the . 
French  court  to  require  an  explsoiation  of  the  movements 
which  caused  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  Xing  of  Eng- 
land.  That  prelate  arrived  at  "Winchester,  however,  when 
Henry's  preparations  were  nearly  completed ;  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  intelligence  which  he  brought  &om  Erance, 
Henry  8USf>ended  his  embarkation;  and,  appointing  his 
forces  to  rejoin  him  before  the  end  of  June,  he  despiSched 
ambassadors  of  dignity  and  importance  both  to  his  son 
Henry  and  to  the  French  monarch. 

We  know  not  what  the  envoys  were  charged  to  sajr  to  the 
younger  Henry,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  reply  gave  his  &ther 
£*e8h  offence.  The  messages  sent  to  the  King  of  France,  we 
are  told  by  some  authors,  were  in  fact  a  demand  that  Louis 
should  immediately  give  up  all  that  territory  lying  between 
Oisors  and  Pontoise,  which  had  been  promised  as  an  addition 
to  the  dowiy  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  who  had  married  the 
King  of  iEaigland's  eldest  son.  It  is  added  that  Henry 
required  also  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  d^  of  Bourges 
en  Bern,  which  had  been  promised  to  Prince  ttichard,  with 
the  hand  of  Alice  or  Adelais,  the  daiu^hter  of  the  IVench 
king ;  and  moreover  we  are  assured  Henry  demanded  that 
the  Princess  Margaret,  who  it  seems  had  been  sent  to  Paris 
by  her  husband,  should  immediately  return  to  Normandy. 
Such  is  one  account,  but  there  is  another,  and  although  the 
statement  given  above  is  made  upon  the  good  authority  of 
the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  I  am  inclined  to  reject  his  tes- 
timony in  this  instance,  and  to  receive  the  account  of  Hove- 
den,  both  because  the  chaplain  was  with  Henry  at  the  time, 
and  because  his  relation  bears  with  it  every  circumstance  of 

frobabiliiy,  while  even  at  the  first  view  that  of  the  abbot  of 
Peterborough  can  hardly  be  credited. 
Hoveden  places  the  demand  of  the  French  Yezin  and  of 
the  city  of  Bourges  at  a  subsequent  period,  after  Heniy  had 
received  a  summons  of  an  extraordinary  nature  from  the 
King  of  France,  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  presently,  and 
to  which  the  application  of  the  English  monarch  was  a  retort. 
It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  demand  of  Bourges  brought 
forward  a  question  which  Henry  was  most  unwiUing  to  agi- 
tate except  when  he  was  driven  to  it;  and  it  tnerefore 
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appears  to  me  veiy  probable,  that  the  abbot  of  Peterborough 
has  in  his  nairatiye  confounded  the  messages  which  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and  others  were 
c^ainlj  commanded  to  bear  to  the  younger  Henry,  with 
the  demands  which  were  shortly  afterwards  made  by  the 
King  of  England  upon  Louis  the  Youn^.  In  his  opinion  I 
am  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the 
archdeacon  do  not  appear  to  have  gone  on  to  Paris  at  all. 

On  the  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  am  in^ 
clined  to  believe  that  all  Henry  required  from  Louis  at  this 
time  was  to  abstain  from  instigating  his  son  to  acts  of  rebel- 
lion, and  to  send  back  the  Princess  Margaret  into  Normandy ; 
or  at  most  that  the  demand  comprised  the  cession  of  the 
Erench  Vexin. 

There  existed,  it  is  true,  other  serious  matters  of  discussion 
between  Henry  11.  and  the  King  of  France ;  and  although 
the  historians  of  the  time  do  not  mention  the  negotiations 
which  took  place  in  regard  to  disputed  portions  of  territory, 
yet  we  find  from  state  papers,  which  are  the  surest  of  all 
guides,  that  frequent  communications  must  have  passed 
between  the  ministers  of  Henry  and  Louis  concerning  parts 
of  Auvergne,  Bern,  and  other  districts.  The  ambassadors 
which  Henry  now  sent  to  the  court  of  Erance  might  be,  and 
probably  were,  instructed  to  demand  explf^iations  or  satis- 
faction in  resaord  to  these  claims ;  but  the  answer  returned  by 
Louis  is  not\nown,  and  before  Henry  could  execute  his  in- 
tention of  going  into  Normandy,  messengers  arrived  at  Win- 
chester bringing  him  the  distasteful  news  that  Peter,  Cardinal 
of  St.  Chrysogonus,  had  arrived  in  Erance,  commanded  by  the 
Pope  to  put  his  whole  territories  on  both  sides  of  the  water 
imder  interdict,  in  case  he  refused  to  unite  his  son  Bichard 
to  Alice  the  daughter  of  the  Erench  king. 

This  act  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  is,  in  everypoint  of  view, 
extraordinary,  and  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Boman  see 
had  always  contended  for  the  right  of  interfering  in  every 
case  whatsoever  where  the  spiritual  rule  was  either  remotely 
or  immediately  concerned,  and  thus  in  regard  to  marriages 
we  find  the  popes  continually  stepping  forward  either  to 
enforce  or  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  canons,  as  suited  their 
views  and  purposes ;  but  I  know  of  no  instance,  except  this, 
in  which  they  thought  fit  to  interpose  in  order  to  compel  the 
execution  of  an  engagement  in  regard  to  a  marriage  where  no 
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act  of  e^poDBal  liad  taken  place.  In  cases  of  espousal,  the 
Eoman  Cnurch  considered  the  spiritual  marriage  as  complete, 
and  that  the  Church  had  therefore  a  right  to  enforce  the  en- 
gagement ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  the  parties  not  being 
in  fact  affianced,  the  matter  remained  merely  as  a  simple 
treaty  between  two  crowns ;  in  regard  to  any  differences  con- 
cerning which,  the  Pope  might  very  well  mediate  as  the 
common  Eather  of  the  Christian  world,  but  had  not  the 
slightest  pretence  for  resorting  to  such  compulsory  measures 
as  excommunication  and  intmtict,  unless  indeed  some  very 
peculiar  circumstances  existed  to  ^ve  a  character  to  the 
transaction,  different  from  that  which  it  bore  at  the  first 
Tiew. 

In  the  next  place,  this  act  was  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as 
we  do  not  find  that  it  was  preceded  by  any  exhortation  or 
remonstrance  either  on  the  part  of  Louis  or  on  that  of  the 
Pope,  in  regard  to  the  delay  of  Bichard's  marriage.  Such  a 
remonstrance  indeed  might  have  been  made  by  Louis,  with- 
out coming  down  to  our  times ;  but  it  is  very  improbable 
that  the  document  should  have  been  lost,  had  the  Pope  pre- 
<3eded  his  threat  of  interdict  by  such  a  letter  of  admonition 
as  might  haye  been  expected  from  him  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

Another  remarkable  &ct  connected  with  this  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  that  no  unreasonable  delay  had  in  truth  taken 
place ;  Sicbard  himself  was  just  nineteen,  and  the  princess 
could  not,  by  any  account,  be  yet  sixteen,  and  according  to 
all  the  best  statements,  was  only  eleyen  years  of  age.  If 
indeed  the  assertion  of  Henault  and  almost  all  other  authors 
be  correct,  that  Philip  Augustus  was  the  first  child  which 
Louis  the  Young  had  by  his  third  wife,  Alice  of  Champa^e, 
the  princess  could  not  haye  been  marriageble  at  this  penod ; 
and  therefore  Louis  could  only,  at  the  yery  utmost,  demand 
that  Henry  should  cause  the  ceremony  of  affiancing  to  be 
performed. 

The  many  extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with 
this  transaction,  and  the  leonentable  result  which  ultimately 
took  place,  haye  caused  historians  to  belieye  that  Henry,  eyen 
at  this  time,  entertained  a  criminal  passion  for  Hie  Bincess 
Alice  of  France,  and  haye  induced  them  to  suppose  and 
assert,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  indubitable  eyidence  of 
tUs  passian  that  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  urged 
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-with  Bucli  yehemeiLce  and  haste  the  imion  of  the  piiacess 
"With  Sdchard.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  not  only  over- 
tamed  by  the  fact  of  ^ce's  age,  supposing  her  to  have  been 
bom  at  the  period  usually  assigned;  but  it  is  clearly  shown 
to  be  erroneous  by  the  after  transactions  of  Louis,  Henry, 
and  the  Pope ;  for  ^e  shall  soon  have  to  point  out,  that, 
upon  a  very  slight  consideration,  Louis  left  the  matter,  which 
he  now  so  eagerly  pressed,  entirely  in  suspense ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that,  if  he  had  known  that  Henry  en- 
tertained the  mtention  of  seducing  his  daughter,  he  would 
have  suffered  her  calmly  to  remain  in  his  hands,  would  have 
made  peace  with  that  monarch,  and  would  have  resumed  for 
a  considerable  time  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  him. 
I  am,  therefore,  perfectly  convinced,  that  whatever  was  the 
age  of  the  Princess  Alice,  the  whole  account  of  Henry's  pas- 
sion for  her  at  this  period  is  without  the  slightest  foundation, 
and  that  Lord  Lyttleton  and  others  have  allowed  themselves 
— ih  attempting  to  account  for  matters  which  appeared  strange 
and  incongruous — ^to  be  betrayed  into  suppositions  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  history. 

As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the  legate  in  France  was  known 
to  the  King  of  England,  and  the  powers  with  which  he  was 
invested  were  announced,  Henry  hastened  his  preparations 
for  passing  over  to  the  continent,  and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope  himself  against  the  interdict  which  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Cnrysogonus  was  empowered  to  pronounce. 
The  only  object  of  the  king  in  this  proceeding  must  have 
been  to  gain  time  for  negotiation  with  Louis ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  legate  had  acted  by  the 
supreme  pontiff's  authority,  and  that  Alexander,  freed  from 
the  apprehensions  xmder  which  he  had  laboured  while  the 
schism  continued,  was  now  prepared  to  make  the  power  of 
the  Church  felt  against  all  opposition. 

The  English  monarch's  expedition  to  Prance,  however,  was 
delayed  for  a  considerable  period  by  the  breaking  out  anew 
of  an  old  wound  in  the  thigh,  which  he  had  received  some 
years  before  in  his  expedition  against  the  rebels  of  Hunting- 
don and  Norfolk.  The  injury,  indeed,  had  not  been  inflicted 
by  an  enemy,  but  had  been  produced  by  a  kick  from  the 
heels  of  a  vicious  horse  belonging  to  one  of  his  friends  the 
Knights  Templars,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  march. 
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The  king,  with  his  usual  hardy  carelessness,  had  paid  little 
attention  to  the  matter  at  the  time,  but  the  wound  now 
opened  afresh,  as  I  have  said,  while  he  was  staying  at  Stan- 
stead,  and  proved  so  severe  as  to  force  him  to  remove  to 
Winchester  before  it  could  be  healed. 

At  length,  Henry  departed  from  the  British  shore,  and 
arrived  in  Normandy  on  the  19th  of  August,  1177.  In  all 
probability,  long  ere  that  step  was  taken,  various  messages 
had  passed  between  the  Kings  of  England  and  France,  con- 
cemmg  the  matters  in  dispute  between  them;  and  imme- 
diately on  Henry's  arrival  in  his  continental  dominions,  a 
place  of  conference  between  him  and  the  Erench  monarch  was 
appointed.  The  English  sovereign,  however,  was  apparently 
by  this  time  reconciled  to  his  eldest  son,  and  they  proceedea 
together  to  visit  the  legate  at  Eouen,  where,  it  would  seem, 
Henry  endeavoured  to  treat  with  Some  apart  &om  Erance. 

In  that  attempt  he  was  unsuccessful ;  and  finding  that  the 
interdict  would  certainly  be  enforced  if  he  did  not  imike  some 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  Louis,  he  hastened  to  meet 
that  monarch,  at  Ivry,  where  a  conference  took  place  between 
the  two  courts  of  EMUice  and  England,  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember. Here  Louis  again  demanded,  that  the  marriage  of 
Bichard  with  his  daughter  Alice  should  immediately  take 
place,  and  Henry  now  replied  that  such  should  be  the  case, 
provided  Louis  would  fulfil  his  own  engagements,  by  making 
over  the  whole  of  the  Erench  Vexin  to  the  younger  Henry, 
and  giving  up  the  town  of  Boiurges  en  Bern,  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenances, to  Eichard,  on  his  union  with  Alice.  The  de- 
mand of  Bourges  and  its  appurtenances,  as  ihe  dowry  of  the 
princess,  could  be  considered  by  no  means  excessive,  even 
had  Louis  not  actually  promised  them  to  his  daughter  on 
her  marriage.  That  territory  certainly  was  a  desirable  object 
to  Henry,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  both  of  Touraine  and 
Poitou  ;  but  still  it  was  not  very  extensive,  and  the  situation 
of  the  place  was  not  such  as  to  afford  any  great  facility  of 
injuring  or  annoying  the  Erench  monarch. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  Erench  Vexin. 
Had  the  English  monarch  obtained  that  province,  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  a  dangerous  neighbour  and  a  vassal  already 
too  powerful,  would  have  been  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
Erench  capital ;  and  if  Louis  ever  really  was  weak  enough  to 
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promise  the  cession  of  that  district,  he  was  now  counselled 
with  too  much  sagacity  to  be  willing  to  keep  his  word.  He 
refused,  therefore,  either  to  surrender  the  Vexin  to  the 
younger  Henry,  or  to  give  Bourges  and  its  appendages  to 
Bichard,  and  we  do  not  find  that  he  offered  to  make  any 
compensation,  or  to  substitute  another  territory  as  an  equi- 
valent for  that  which  he  withheld. 

How  long  the  Princess  Alice  had  been  absolutely  under 
the  tutelage  of  Henry  I.,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  Hoveden,  the 
chaplain  of  the  king  himself,  acknowledges  that  the  English 
monarch  had  detained  her  in  his  custody  as  long,  and  longer, 
than  had  been  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  the  King  of 
Erance,  so  that  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  pretext  for 
not  afiBancing  her  to  Bichard,  except  the  refusal  of  Bourges 
and  the  French  Vexin.  Had  Louis,  therefore,  been  redly 
anxious  to  see  his  daughter  espoused  without  fiirther  delay, 
by  the  son  of  the  English  king,  he  would  certainly  not  have 
resisted  the  demand  of  the  former  place,  though  he  might 
have  reserved  the  Question  of  the  Vexin  for  after  considera- 
tion; and  had  Alexander  and  the  legate  suspected  that 
Henry  was  actuated  in  seeking  delay,  by  a  criminal  passion 
for  the  French  king's  daughter,  they  would  certainty  have 
supported  the  demands  of  the  King  of  France,  by  all  the 
thunders  of  the  Boman  Church.  Louis,  however,  did  not 
choose  to  cede  Bourges;  and  rather  than  do  so  left  his 
daughter  in  the  hands  of  Henry ;  and  the  Pope  and  the 
legate  consented  to  the  marriage  being  delayed,  .or  at  least 
connived  ajb  its  postponement,  upon  the  sole  condition  that 
Henry  should  engage  at  some  future  period  to  accompany 
the  King  of  France  in  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 

To  this  act  it  must  be  i^membered  that  Henry  had  already 
bound  himself,  though  he  had  always  hitherto  hesitated  to 
fulfil  his  engagement.  Additional  motives,  however,  had 
lately  arisen  to  induce  Alexander  to  urge  upon  Christian 
kin^s  the  defence  of  Palestine  against  the  infidels.  These 
motives  I  shall  mention,  after  having  stated  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  which  was  now  concluded  between  Louis  and 
Henry  by  the  advice  of  the  legate,  in  which  the  question  of 
the  marriage  of  Alice  and  Bichard  is  totally  overlooked,  as  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whatsoever,  so  that  any  one  who 
examines  the  document  as  it  is  given  in  Hoveden  or  in 
Bymer,  must  be  satisfied  that  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a 
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passion  on  the  part  of  Henr^  towards  the  princess  existed  in 
tiie  mind  either  of  the  prelate  or  the  King  of  France.* 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  to  the  following  effect : 
Eirst,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Kings  of  Erance  and  England 
will  take  the  cross,  and  go  together  to  Jerusalem,  for  the 
service  of  Christendom.  Secondly,  that  they  will  be  friendly 
together,  and  defend  each  other  against  ail  other  men  witn 
their  whole  power,  in  life,  limbs,  and  earthly  honour.  Thirdly, 
that  neither  will  protect  the  enemies  of  the  other.  Eourthly, 
that  to  remove  all  cause  of  discord  thenceforward,  neither 
shall  seek  anything  of  the  other  in  respect  to  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  them,  except  certain  territories  therein  spe- 
dfied.  Eifbh,  that  if  besides  those  territories  specified,  any 
others  be  called  in  question,  the  two  kiags  being  unable 
to  agree  r^arding  them  themselves,  shall  refer  the  decision 
of  their  diffbrence  to  twelve  persons,  three  bishops  and  three 
noblemen  being  appointed  on  each  side. 

Several  other  clauses  ensue,  providing  against  the  death  or 
negleet  of  any  of  the  arbitrators  named,  and  pointing  out 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  monarchs  pro- 
ceeding on  the  crusade  before  the  other,  or  of  either  of  them 
dying  m  the  course  of  the  ei^edition.  Other  sfcipulationa 
succeed,  by  which  the  territories  of  each  sovereign  are  en- 
sured against  any  hostile  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  subjects 
of  th©  other,  during  their  absence  from  their  several  king- 
doms, the  regents  and  the  governoi:s  on  the  part  of  Eranee 
being  bound  to  make  oath,  that  in  case  of  the  dominions  of 
Henry  being  attacked,  they  wiU  defend  them  with  all  their 
power  as  zealously  as  they  would  defend  Paris,  were  it  be- 
sieged by  an  enemy ;  while  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land it  is  agreed,  that  his  lieutenants  shall  swear  to  defend 
the  territories  of  the  King  of  Eranee,  ia  case  of  attack,  as 

*  It  is  vary  eztraordinarj  that  Lord  Lyttleton  has  not  noticed  this  important 
fiict.  All  that  he  says  on  the  subject  is,  "  However  this  may  have  been,  when 
the  monarch  discovered  by  his  conference  with  the  legate  that  the  sentence  of 
the  interdict  wonld  nndoabtedly  be  pronounced  against  Sn  his  dominions  if  he  did 
not  obey  the  Pope^s  mandate,  hepromised  to  do  so,  only  beg^ng  for  a  respite  till 
he  had  conferred  with  Louis.  Iiiev  accordingly  met  on  the  21st  of  Septembo-, 
attended  by  the  principal  nobles  of  both  realms.  It  seems  the  main  obstacle  to 
eonoord  between  them  had  been  Henry's  refasinf^  to  fulfil  his  engagement  witii 
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zeabusly  as  they  would  fight  to  preserreBouen,  should  it  be 
assailed.  The  Last  dause  of  the  whole  proTides  for  free  mer- 
cantile intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  and  for  the  safety 
of  merchants  and  trayellers,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  the 
laity* 

]N  o  time  is  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  crusaders,  but  the 
teeaty  refers  1x>  some  other  convention  which  probably  marked 
the  period  when  they  were  to  set  out ;  but  the  day  was  evi- 
dentiy  remote,  as  the  solemn  takiag  of  the  cross  was  to 
intervene.  This  previous  convention  has  not  come  down  to 
uis,  for  I  cannot  consider  the  brief  treaty  which  is  preserved 
by  Diceto^  and  which  is  merely  a  transcript  of  the  first  part 
of  the  one  given  by  Hoveden,  Bromton,  and  Evmer,  as  the 
doenment  mentioned  therein ;  though  it  is  vahiable  as  giving 
us  the  date,  25th  Sep^tember,  and  the  place  where  the  docu- 
ment was  signed,  which  was  Nonancourt.  It  is  as  well  to 
remark,  however,  that  this  convention  which  has  been  lost 
referred  solely  to  the  crusade,  and  could  not  by  any  chance 
contain  a  dause  affecting  the  question  of  Sdchard's  marriage, 
as  the  very  earliest  authority  i^t  gives  the  treaty  declares  at 
the  same  time  t^at  Henry  positively  refdsed  to  concede  that 
podnt  to  Louis. 

The  King  of  I!rance  rested  satisfied  then  that  his  daughter 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  Henry  for  an  indefinite  period. 
One  of  the  princess's  maternal  uncles,  if  not  more,  was  present 
at  the  conferences  of  Ivry,  and  i^ose  nobles  were  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  !French  king,  so  that  no  doubt  whatsoever  con 
be  entertainted  that,  Ahee  being  probably  not  yet  of  a 
marriageable  age,  her  relations  wa^e  satisfied  with  the  delay, 
and  in  no  degree  suspected  that  the  English  monarch  was 
actuated  by  evil  motives. 

Amongst  other  matters  which  are  referred  to  in  the  treaty, 
as  having  been  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  kings  of 
i'rance  and  England,  is  the  fi^f  of  Chateauroux,  the  sove- 
reignly of  which  could  not  remain  longer  undecided  without 
great  mconvenience,  as  the  lord  of  that  territory,  Baoul  de 
Del,  was  lately  dead,  leaving  but  one  daughter,  his  heiress,  of 
the  age  of  three  years.  It  would  appear  that  although 
Chateauroux  was  undoubtedly  an  ancient  fief  of  Aquitaine, 
yet  the  dissensions  between  Louis  and  Henry  had  emboldened 
the  lord  of  La  Chitre,  who  was  a  relation  of  the  heiress,  to 
resist  the  rights  of  the  King  of  England ;  and,  on  the  younger 
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Henry  besieging  Cliateauroux,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1177,  he  had  carried  the  child  off  to  his  own  abode,  leaving 
that  town  to  surrender  to  the  English  prince.  The  younger 
Henry  had  taken  possession  of  Chateauroux,  but  had  pro- 
ceeded no  further  against  the  lord  of  La  Chtoe ;  and  havmg, 
as  before  stated,  joined  his  father  and  accompanied  him  to 
Bouen,  he  shared  in  the  conferences  of  Ivry ;  but  when  they 
were  over,  he  was  immediately  sent  into  Berri  to  recover  the 
ward  who  had  been  thus  abstracted  from  the  guardianship  of 
the  crown. 

Henry  U.  remained  for  a  short  time  at  Vemeuil,  enacting 
some  usefiil  laws  in  regard  to  debtors  and  creditors ;  but  then, 
finding  that  his  eldest  son  made  little  progress  against  La 
'Ch&tre,  the  monarch  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
marched  into  Berri,  and  was  advancing  with  his  usual  rapidii^ 
upon  La  GhS.tre,  when  the  lord  of  that  place  met  him  on  his 
march  and  delivered  up  the  daughter  of  Eaoul  de  Dol  into 
his  hands.  This  submission  satisfied  the  King  of  England ; 
and  turning  towards  the  south,  he  prepared  to  visit  the  scene 
of  Bichard's  triumph  over  the  insurgents  of  Foitou,  and  to 
inflict  upon  them,  though  not  with  anv  very  severe  hand, 
that  punishment  which  had  been  suspended  but  not  forgotten. 
Marching  on  then  into  the  Limousin,  Henry  proceeded  to 
sentence  several  noblemen  in  that  district  to  various  fines,  on 
account  of  the  resistance  they  had  shown  to  Bichard.* 

It  will  be  remarked,  in  aU  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 

1 1  English  king,  that  he  very  wisely  preferred  pecuniary  amerce- 

f  Uments  to  any  other  sort  of  punishments,  and  in  his  political 

transactions  that  he  preferred  negotiation  and  the  power  of 

gifts,  to  violence  and  the  force  of  arms,  so  that  the  annalist 

of  Burton  might  well  say  of  him  "  he  was  a  prudent  man,  and 

*  Lord  Ljttleton,  relying  too  mnch  on  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  seems  to 
have  found  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  punishments  which  Henry  now  in- 
flicted. The  abbot  says  that  these  nnes  were  levied  on  account  of  the  aid  which 
the  barons  of  Limousin  had  given  to  the  sons  of  the  English  king  in  their  rebellion. 
Bat  tlie  only  connexion  between  the  act  of  justice  now  performed  and  that  re- 
bellion-->for  the  ofifences  actually  committed  in  which,  a  promise  of  immunity  had 
been  given — ^was  that  the  resistance  which  the  lords  of  Anjgoumois  and  the 
Limousui  had  shown  to  Richard,  was  in  consequence  of  the  kmg*s  order  for  de- 
stroying the  castles  and  fortifications  which  had  been  raised  to  support  his  soos 
in  their  rebellion.  This  order  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  first  cause  of  revolt 
against  Bichard,  who,  as  we  have  shown,  was  opposed  in  arms  as  soon  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  it;  and  it  was  for  this  secona  revolt,  and  not  for  the  first,  that 
Henry  proceeded  to  punish  several  of  the  nobles  of  the  Limoosm. 
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defended  tlie  duchy  of  Normandy  both  against  the  King 
Louis,  father  of  Plulip,  and  against  Philip,  afterwards  king, 
more  by  money  than  by  arms."* 

Prom  the  Lmiousin  Henry  returned  to  Angers,  where  he 
spent  Christmas-daj ;  and  then,  feeling  some  anxiety  in 
regard  to  his  dominions  in  England  and  L*eland,  he  prepared 
once  more  to  cross  the  sea.  Before  he  did  so,  however,  he 
sent  to  demand  from  the  Kin^  of  Prance  what  we  may  justly 
call  letters  of  protection  for  his  continental  territories  during 
his  absence.  This  was  immediately  granted  by  Louis ;  and 
the  act  is  so  curious  that  I  shall  translate  it  here.  "  Louis, 
King  of  the  Prench,  to  all  men  to  whom  these  present  letters 
shall  come,  health !  Be  it  known  to  you  generally,  that  we 
receive  into  our  custody  all  those  lands  of  our  most  dear 
brother,  Henry,  King  of  England,  which  are  situated  on  this 
side  of  the  sea,  if  it  should  happen  that  he  goes  into  England, 
or  proceeds  u^on  a  pil£;rimage ;  so  that,  if  the  bailiffs  of  his 
cismarine  territories  should  require  us,  we  will  with  good 
faith  and  without  evil  intent  lend  them  counsel  and  aid  for 
the  defence  and  protection  of  the  said  territories." 

Previous  to  this  act,  however,  and  apparently  between  the 
period  of  Henry's  expedition  against  La  GhAtre  and  his  visit 
to  the  Limousin,  the  English  king  had  held  another  confer- 
ence with  Louis,  regarding  the  sovereignty  of  Auvergne. 
Nothing  was  terminated  indeed  at  that  conference ;  but  all 
passed  amicably  between  the  two  monarchs,  and  the  decision 
of  their  respective  claims  was  stiU  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  arbitrators  who  had  been  named  by  the  treaty  of  Nonan- 
court. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1177,  another  event  took 
place,  which  gave  to  Heniy  a  considerable  addition  of  teiri- 
torv.  "While  pausing  at  Qrammont,  as  he  returned  from  one 
of  nis  expeditions,  he  completed  a  negotiation  with  the  lord 
of  La  Marche,  by  which  he  acquired  the  whole  of  the  lands 
of  that  nobleman,  who  had  not  long  before  lost  his  only  son, 
the  sole  surviving  heir  of  his  titles  and  estates,  and  who, 
seized  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was  now  eager  to  sell  his 
patrimony,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Palestine. 
The  price  given  for  the  whole  county  of  li  Marche  only 

*  "  Fnit  autem  pradens,  et  dacatem  Normannise  ma£^  pecimi&  svA  qnam  annis 
defendebat  cootra  regem  Lndovicum,  patrem  PhiHpp,  et  contra  Philippmn  poetea 
ressmy^-Armakt  Burton,  ad  atm,  11S9. 
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amaiinted  to  fifbeeu  thousand  angevin  pounds ;  but  to  this 
sum  w^e  added  twenty  mules  and  twenty  pal£rejB,  with 
which  the  count  went  away  well  content,  intending  to  spend 
all  he  had  thus  obtained  in  that  distamt  land,  which  had 
already  drawn  so  much  treasure  &om  Idie  western  world. 
The  vassals  of  La  Marche  did  homage  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  bef(»re  we  go  on  to  notice  the  further  proceedings 
of  Henry  and  his  sons,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  state  of  Palestine,  and  to  give  some  brief  account 
of  tiie  various  efforts  that  had  been  made  by  European  princes 
to  rescue  the  holy  city  from  the  hands  of  the  Mahommedans, 
as  tiie  question  of  a  new  crusade,  to  be  imdertaken  by  the 
monarcns  of  Erance  and  !]^igland,  now  mingles  more  or  less 
with  almost  everv  transaction  of  the  times. 


BOOK  TI. 


PabtioitIiAb  places  become  dear  to  i^e  heart  of  man  more 
generally  by  the  associaticms  attached  to  them,  than  by  their 
beauty,  ccmveni^ace,  or  fertility.  Nor  is  this  the  case  only 
aa  affecting  individuals ;  for  attechment  founded  on  memories 
or  traditions  binds  tribes  and  nations  likewise  to  certain 
spots,  and  this  is  carried  so  far  that  occasionally,  at  the  very 
name  of  a  distant  country,  the  bosoms  of  men  who  have  never 
seen  it  will  yearn  with  feelings  of  affection  or  devotion,  or 
will  throb  with  emotions  of  joy,  or  pride,  or  hope.  In  regard 
to  BO  land  can  such  deep  and  strong  sensations  be  excited 
by  iiie  great  power  of  association,  as  those  which  are  awakened 
by  that  country  where  dwelt  the  nation  chosen  to  preserve, 
through  ages  of.  I^e  darkest  idolatry  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  abominations  of  paganism,  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
Qod,  and  the  oracles  of  His  holy  will.  That  region,  too,  but 
especially  the  holy  city  its  capital,  must  be  rendered  even 
more  sublimely  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Christian,  when 
her  recollects  by  whom  and  how  was  there  worked  out  the 
crowning  mercy  of  man's  salvation.  Thus  the  natural  reve- 
rence which  the  whole  of  Christendom  has  ever  felt  towards 
the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  and  sufferings,  has  made 
Palestine  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  numh^s  in  all  ages. 
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since  first  the  Empress  iSelena  Herself  set  tbe  example,  aaid 
proceeded  to  ^isit  the  newl^-discovered  tomb  of  Christ.  The 
septdchre  itself  or  that  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  sepul- 
chre, was  found,  we  are  assured,  beneath  a  temple  erected  to 
Yenus  by  the  Bonums,  after  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  bj  Titus;  and  Constantine,  having  caused  the 
heathen  temple  to  be  cast  down,  and  a  Christian  church  to 
be  erected  iu  its  place,  that  edifice  became  the  chief  object 
of  the  pilgrim's  devotion  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  journey  was 
generaUy  called  "  the  visit  to  the  holy  sepulchre." 

Erom  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Constantihe  till  the 
apostacy  of  Julian,  the  pilgrimages  continued  uninterrupted 
under  tne  Eoman  emperors ;  and  it  is  probable  that  during 
that  period  the  Christians  of  the  holy  citj,  baibarous  and 
ignorant  as  they  were,  and  corrupted  by  those  fiilse  doctrines 
which  too  soon  began  to  mingle  with  the  trutiis  of  Chris- 
tianity, contrived  to  multiply  superstitious  inducements,  in 
order  to  lure  greater  numbers  of  the  devout  to  the  scene  of 
man's  redemption.  The  cross  on  which  our  Sairiour  suffered 
was  said  to  have  been  found  buried  in  the  eartii ;  and  though 
suspicions  in  regard  to  the  fact  have  of  course  been  propa- 
gated and  received  in  after  ages,  at  those  times  this  wonder- 
ful discovery  was  never  doubted  by  any  Christian,  or,  at  most,, 
doubted  in  silence  and  secrecy.  A  number  of  other  relics, 
the  perishable  nature  of  which  rendered  thdr  reappearance 
at  the  end  of  three  hundred  years  even  more  miraculous  than 
that  of  the  cross  itself^  were  speedily^  added  to  the  treasures 
of  Jerusalem,  and  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  derotion 
by  the  pilgrims,  who  increased  the  wealth  of  the  holy  city, 
not  only  by  the  money  that  they  spent  therein,  but  tdso  by 
the  purchase  of  parts  of  aQ  these  sacred  objects,  which  soon 
became  endowed  with  the  quality  of  infinite  divisibility. 

At  length,  however,  succeeded  Julian  the  Apostate,  whose 
great  mihtary  and  |)olitical  talents  have  been  considered  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  his  religious  insanity.  But  eyen 
Julian  himself,  with  all  his  passionate  eagerness  in  fayour  of 
the  Pagan  deities  of  Bome  and  Greece,  his  fondness  for  the 
idol  and  the  sacrifice,  could  not  diyest  himself  of  the  reve- 
rence universally  felt  for  a  city  in  which  tiie  worship  of  one 
pure  God  had  heen  maintained  from  immemorial  ages,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  in  darkness  and  pollution ;  and 
at  tiie  same  time  that  he  insulted  the  Jewish  priest  by  ofiEer* 
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ing  to  admit  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  into  the  number  of  the 
deities  which  he  worshipped,  his  capacious  suoerstition  pro- 
posed to  re-erect  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  Titus  had 
destroyed.  With  the  energy  which  characterised  all  his 
actions,  Julian  proceeded  in  the  task  which  he  had  assigned 
to  himself;  and!,  as  the  first  step,  recalled  the  dispersed  Jews 
to  the  city  of  their  fathers.  Mount  Moriah  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  forces  of  the  emperor ;  the  Jews  themselves 
volunteered  in  aid  of  the  workmen ;  immense  powers  of  mind 
and  body  were  employed  to  carry  on  the  buflding  with  the 
utmost  rapidity ;  and  large  sums  of  money  were  voluatarily 
poured  forth  to  give  it  magnificence  and  durability. 

But  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  not  destined  to  be  rebuilt 
by  the  hands  of  the  Apostate ;  and  though  the  mountain  of 
the  temple  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  the  Pagans 
alone — ^though  the  Christians  were  powerless  in  the  presence 
of  the  infidel  legions,  and  not  the  slightest  possibility  of 
interference,  fraud,  or  opposition  existed  to  impede  the 
work  of  the  daring  idolater — yet  all  the  efforts  of  Alypius, 
the  friend  to  whom  Julian  entrusted  the  execution  of  his 
design,  were  insufiSicient  to  raise  the  walls  of  the  temple  from 
the  state  of  prostrate  destruction  in  which  the  ploughshare 
of  Titus  had  left  them. 

The  Christians  remained  as  spectators  of  the  undertaking, 
confident  that  the  prophetical  announcement,  that  the  fdl 
of  the  temple  was  mial,  could  be  made  of  no  effect  even  by 
all  the  power  of  the  empire ;  and  they  were  gratified,  but 
not  surprised,  when  first  the  whirlwind,  and  then  the  earth- 
quake, and  then  the  explosion  of  subterraneous  fires,  de- 
stroved  the  labours  of  Alypius  and  his  coadjutors  almost  as 
fast  as  they  were  performed.  The  workmen,  alarmed,  dis- 
pirited, and  injured  bv  the  continual  bursting  forth  of  balls 
of  fire  from  the  earth  in  which  they  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions, could  scarcely  be  brought  back  to  their  task ;  and  at 
length,  the  friend  of  Julian  himself,  despairing  of  vanquish- 
ing an  opponent  against  whom  he  had  no  defence,  abandoned 
the  attempt,  and  left  the  blackened  and  ruined  fragments  of 
the  walls  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  raise,  as  a  monument 
to  after  times  of  this  unsuccessftd  impiety. 

While  this  great  enterprise  was  in  progress,  the  emperor 
attempted  by  every  means  but  that  of  actual  bloodshed  to 
drive  the  Christians  to  abandon  their  religion ;  but  in  this, 
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of  course,  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  His  efforts  to  replant  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  to  raise  up  the  temple,  only  gave  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  Holy  City  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
world.  After  the  death  of  Julian  and  the  accession  of  Chris- 
tian emperors,  the  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  which  had  never 
been  altogether  abandoned,  were  resumed  with  greater  zeal 
than  ever ;  and  the  city  was  filled  with  votaries,  who  we  have 
too  much  reason  to  believe  were  not  always  of  the  most 
chaste  or  pious  character. 

The  Eoman  empire  continued  Christian;  but  weaknew 
succeeded  luxury  and  division :  the  western  portion  of  the 
vast  fabric  fell  under  the  repeated  and  violent  blows  of  bar- 
barian enemies,  and  the  eastern  portion  only  lingered  for  a 
time  to  give  way  by  slow  degrees  to  decrepitude,  and  sink 
under  a  ^adual  decay. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  arose,  in  the  heart  of 
Arabia,  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
who,  assuming  the  character  of  a  prophet  and  a  lawgiver, 
speedily  established  in  the  east  the  tenets  of  a  new  religion, 
one  of  the  chief  injunctions  of  which  was,  to  go  forth  and 
subdue  all  nations  to  the  &ith  of  this  daring  teacher.  The 
sword  was  appointed  by  Mahommed  as  the  great  instrument 
of  conversion ;  and  the  race  of  hardy  warriors  who  were 
amongst  the  first  to  embrace  his  doctrines,  were  not  only 
willing  but  eae^er  to  follow  the  precept  which  taught  them 
to  encounter  oanger  and  death  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder, 
conquest,  and  immortal  sensuality.  "With  wonderful  pene- 
tration, Mahommed  not  only  calculated  upon  the  general 
character  of  man  and  his  debased  nature,  out  so  skilfully 
made  use  of  all  the  corruption,  superstition,  and  barbarous 
ignorance,  which  had  superseded  the  purity,  spirituality,  and 
light  of  Christianity  in  the  east,  as  to  render  it  very  easy^  for 
multitudes  of  those  persons  who  called  themselves  Christians 
without  knowing  or  feeling  the  truths  of  the  religion  they 
professed,  to  embrace  the  tenets  which  he  promulgated.  It 
appears  that,  in  framing  his  religion,  while  he  held  out  every 
temptation  for  all  classes  of  men  to  join  his  sect,  he  design- 
edly smoothed  the  way  for  all,  linking  his  doctrines,  by 
various  contrivances,  to  the  Mth,  the  prejudices,  the  super- 
stitions, the  passions,  and  the  desires  of  the  various  nations 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  In  favour  of  the  Jews,  he 
admitted  Moses  as  a  prophet,  circumcision  as  a  diviae  insti- 
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tution,  and  the  abhorrence  of  swine  as  a  reHgious  duty.  For 
the  Christians,  he  held  forth  the  name  of  Jesus  as  worthy 
of  all  veneration,  recognised  the  Yirgin  as  a  saint  of  the 
holiest  character,  and  even  adopted  St.  George  of  Cappadocia, 
imder  the  name  of  Al  Khidr,  as  something  more  than  mortal, 
inyesting  him  with  attributes  nearly  approaching  to  ubiquity. 
!Mimy  other  inducements  of  the  same  kind  were  extended  to 
heathen  tribes,  besides  the  unlimited  gratification  permitted 
to  sensual  enjoyment  in  this  world,  aud  the  promise  of  still 
greater  pleasures  of  the  same  kind  in  another.  "Unlike  other 
great  founders  of  new  creeds,  he  excited  the  enthusiasm,  the 
zeal,  and  the  fanaticism  of  his  votaries,  by  direct  appeals  to 
their  animal  nature ;  and  bloodshed,  lust,  and  plunder,  were 
amongst  the  first  duties  inculcated  and  the  rewards  promised 
hj  his  religion. 

I  dwell  upon  what  was  evil  rather  than  upon  what  was 
good,  and  wise,  and  prudent  in  the  doctrines  of  Mahomi^ed, 
not  becaxwe  I  wish  to  depreciate  the  character  of  that  most 
extraordinary  man,  but  because  those  evil  parts  were  the 
principal  agents  in  spreading  his  tenets  with  such  remark- 
able rapidify ;  in  which  respect  the  history  of  Mahomme- 
danism  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  that  of  Ohristiaiiity, 
ihd  Christian  &ith  having  set  out  to  wage  eternal  war  with 
all  the  bad  passions  of  man's  nature,  wMe  the  religion  of 
the  false  prophet  c^ed  all  those  passions  to  its  aid.  Thus 
supported,  it  is  not  at  all  wondemil  that  the  doctrines  of 
Mahommed  made  speedy  converts. 

Civil  dissensions  and  barbarous  contests  amongst  this 
teacher's  successors  delayed  the  march  of  Mahommedanism 
for  a  short  time ;  but  as  soon  as  these  had  ceased,  the  spirit 
of  conquest  and  conversion  went  forth  together  with  tre- 
mendous power.  The  first  monarchs  of  the  new  dynasty 
led  their  scanty  followOTS  on  aU  occasions,  and  acted  more 
as  the  chieftains  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  than  the  sovereigns  of 
a  great  people.  Speedily,  however,  the  khalifs,  as  their  do- 
minions increased  and  new  lands  and  nations  every  day  ac- 
knowledged their  sway,  assumed  the  dignity  of  empire, 
without  losing  the  activity  of  their  race  and  character. 
They  ruled,  directed,  and  guided,  but  did  not  appear  at  the 
head  of  every  army,  or  meddle  with  minor  operations.  Thus 
Omar,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Medina,  even  while 
the  memory  of  man  was  fdU  of  the  personal  demeanour  of 
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Mahommed,  entrusted  to  his  lieuteoflnts  manj  important 
enterprises,  and  only  apjpeared  when  some  extraordinary 
-display  of  power  was  required,  to  attain  a  great  and  diffin^^iff-. 
object. 

The  Emperor  Heraclius,  the  contemporary  of  Omar,  eidnced 
in  one  part  of  his  life  some  of  the  miHtary  virtues  which  once 
Tendered  the  Eoman  name  iUustrions ;  but  towards  his  latter 
yBars  he  fell  into  indolence,  if  not  into  effeminacy,  and  at 
this  period  the  TCha.lif  determined  upon  the  conquest  of  Syria. 
The  gallant  defence  of  Damascus,  had  it  been  supported  by 
equal  efforts  in  the  field,  might  haye  restored  the  honour  of 
the  Eoman  name,  and  preserved  the  Syrian  provinces  from 
the  fiiry  of  the  Saracens.  But  the  fatal  battle  of  Aiznadin 
was  soon  followed  by  the  &11  of  Damascus ;  and  HeHopolis 
and  Emesa  were  next  attacked  and  taken,  while  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  imperial  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Hieromax, 
or  Tarmuc,  placed  the  whole  of  Syn^  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  successor  of  Mahommed.  But  a  short  distance  now 
remained  for  the  khalif 's  arms  to  travel  in  order  to  reach 
Jerusalem ;  but  more  important  conquests  mi^ht  perhaps 
have  called  the  attention  of  Omar  in  another  d^ection,  had 
not  the  Holy  City  of  the  Jews  been  an  object  of  as  much 
reverence  to  Mussulmans  as  to  the  Hebrews  and  Christians. 
.Mahommed  himself,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Ibn  Salem, 
declared  that  the  Al  Aksa,  or  temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  to 
be  reverenced,  because  it  was  in  the  exact  centre  of  the 
world ;  and  moreover,  he  informed  Abu  Tharir  that  it  was 
next  to  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca.  All  these  declarations  npon 
the  part  of  Mahommed  combining  witii  the  general  precepts 
of  his  religion,  which  inculcated  the  deepest  veneration  for 
all  places  whatsoever  where  the  prophets  and  teachers,  either 
of  the  Mosaic  or  the  Christian  doctrines,  had  lived  and  died, 
rendered  Jerusalem  itself  an  object  of  interest  and  devotion 
to  his  successor,  Omar,  and  he  speedily  commanded  his  lieu- 
tenants to  carry  their  arms  in  that  direction.  After  the  in- 
vasion of  Syria,  however,  and  the  fdl  of  Damascus,  the  forti- 
fications of  Jerusalem  had  been  strengthened. by  every  means 
that  the  military  skiU  of  the  day  could  devise.  The  garrison 
had  been  increased  by  a  number  of  veteran  soldiers,  and 
religious  zeal  augmented  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  defenders.  Abu  Ubaidah  and  his  companions,  who 
carried  on  the  siege,  were  detained  for  several  months  be- 
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neath  the  walls  of  the  holy  city.  Seated  on  her  moimtams, 
muTOunded  with  high  waUs,  filled  with  a  zealous  people,  and 
defended  by  resolute  officers  and  experienced  troops,  Heiro- 
solyma  might  well  offer  a  protracted  resistance,  and  believe 
herself  impregnable  by  any  of  the  efforts  which  the  Arabs, 
unskilful  in  the  use  of  military  engines,  could  employ  against 
her.  But  famine,  that  desperate  though  slow  means,  could 
not  be  repelled,  and  the  AiabB  knew  that  it  must  at  length 
succeed  against  the  defenders  of  the  city.  This  knowledge 
encouraged  them  te  persevere  through  the  severities  of  a 
veiy  inclement  winter,  against  loss  by  cold  and  disease,  and 
against  the  continual  determined  and  gallant  sallies  of  their 
enemies  from  within  the  walls.  "Nor  was  their  perseverance 
in  the  end  unsuccessful.  No  aid  appeared  to  succour  the 
besieged ;  no  prospect  of  deliverance  was  to  be  seen ;  mul- 
titudes of  women  and  children  thronged  the  city,  as  well  as 
aged  and  infirm  men  who  had  come  thither  to  clos^  their 
days  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  Bedemption,  and  maidens  who 
had  dedicated  their  lives  to  Gk)d.  Despair  took  possession 
of  those  in  command,  and  at  length  a  parley  being  demanded, 
Abu  Ubaidah  granted  a  truce  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
till  such  time  as  Omar  himself  could  come  to  ratify  the  capi- 
tulation which  was  agreed  upon  between  the  patriarch  and 
the  Moslems,  and  in  person  take  possession  of  the  holy  cily. 
This  extraordinary  demand  of  the  presence  of  the  khaJif 
himself  was  formaUy  made  by  the  Christians  of  the  besieged 
place,  probably  from  a  fearM  recollection  of  E^aled's  cruelty, 
if  not  treachery,  after  the  capture  of  Damascus ;  and  Omar, 
granting  the  condition  readily,  immediately  set  out  with  but 
a  small  body  of  cavalry  for  Jerusalem. 

Various  very  doubtful  legends  have  come  down  to  us  in 
regard  to  this  singular  pil^image  of  the  khalif,  all  of  which 
have  been  embodied  by  Gnbbon  in  a  graceful  but  somewhat 
suspicious  narrative.  The  accounts,  however,  of  all  the 
various  contemporaries,  whose  statements  have  been  gathered 
together  by  the  Arabian  historian  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
show  that,  whether  Omar  did  or  did  not  travel  upon  a  red 
camel,  with  no  other  provision  than  a  bag  of  dates  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  his  ^ole  manners  were  simple,  and  his 
equipage  not  costly — ^whether  he  did  or  did  not,  inihe  course 
of  his  journey,  "  punish  the  licentiousness  of  some  tribes, 
and  the  luxury  of  others,  by  acts  which  savoured  more  of 
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tyfanny  tlian  simplicity,"  he  reproved  men  for  their  vices 
and  ostentation  both  by  his  words  and  his  demeanour. 

Without  giving  a  long  list  of  names' which  to  our  ears 
would  only  sound  barbarous  and  inharmonious,  I  need  merely 
say,  in  regard  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  that  three  or  foiur  of 
the  most  respectable  Arabian  historians  give  entirely  the 
same  account  of  the  long  Christian  resistance,  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Patriarch  to  yield,  and  of  envoys,  both  from  the  Q-reeks 
and  the  Mussulmans,  having  been  sent  to  Omar  after  a  truce 
had  been  agreed  upon,  to  require  his  presence  under  the 
walls,  before  the  city  would  surrender.  They  relate  also  the 
astonishment  of  the  ostentatious  and  fastidious  Greeks,  at 
finding  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  simple  in  his  manners 
and  habits,  and  hardy  in  his  mode  of  life. 

Without  any  hesitation,  Omar  hastened  immediately  to 
Jerusalem,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  at  once 
confirmed  the  terms  which  had  been  agreed  upon  for  the 
capitulation  of  the  city ;  though  if  the  language  in  which 
Abu  Ubaidah  addressed  him  was  at  all  accurate,  the  situation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  must  soon  have  compelled 
them  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

"  We  have  stood  firm,"  said  the  Mussulman  commander, 
"  against  the  people  of  Elia,  and  they  thought  that  in 
then:  procrastination  there  would  be  relief,  but  Q-od  never 
withdrew  from  them  weakness  and  loss,  and  leanness  and 
misery." 

The  terms  were  not  severe.  An  annual  tribute  was  im- 
posed on  all  the  native  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  equi- 
tably apportioned  amongst  three  classes,  into  which  Omar 
divided  the  people  according  to  their  wealth.  !Pive  dinars 
of  gold  were  enacted  from  each  of  the  richest,  four  from 
each  of  the  next ;  and  three  from  each  of  the  next ;  but 
the  very  old  and  very  young  were  exempted  from  all  tri- 
bute. The  Greeks  were  ordered  to  depart  within  three 
days,  upon  pain  of  death,  but  the  Christian  temples  were  re- 
spected according  to  the  capitulation ;  [and  though  the  khalif 
reverently  visited  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he  went 
out  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  offered  his  adoration  on  the 
steps  of  the  building.  The  property  of  the  inhabitants  also 
was  spared ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  account  of  the 
Arabian  authors,  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  on  surrendering  to 
their  Mussulman  conquerors,  universally  submitted  to  various 
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degrading  stipuliKidonB  regarding  their  dzeas,  arms,  and  cus- 
toms. They  became,  therefore,  not  onlj  a  tributaiy,  but  a 
subjected  people. 

Although  Omar  strictly  kept  the  capitulation  to  which  he 
had  agreed  respecting  the  churches  and  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, yet  he  immediately  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
mosqueon  the  site  of  the  ancient  t^nple  of  Solomon.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ruins  which  had  been  left  after  the  Tain 
attempt  of  Julian  had  by  this  time  been  swept  away,  for  we 
are  assured  that  the  place  where  the  former  structure  had 
stood  was  now  used  as  a  common  sewer,  and  was  so  filthy  as 
to  defile  the  garments  of  the  khalif  and  his  companions. 
Here,  however,  very  soon  arose  that  fismious  mosque,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Al  Aksa,  has  in  all  ages  been  looked  upon 
by  the  Mussubnans  as  second  only  in  sanctity  to  the  Kaaba 
of  Mecca.  Immense  was  the  labour  and  the  wealth  expended 
on  this  building,  and  the  consecration  of  the  mosque  was 
little  less  pompous  and  magnificent  than  that  of  the  original 
Temple  of  Solomon  itsdf. 

After  this  period  Jerusalem  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulmans  during  several  centuries,  and  affiurded  an  object 
of  dangerous  pil^image  to  Christians  from  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  while  the  followers  of  Mahommed  rejoiced  in  the 
privilege  of  visiting  fteely  one  of  their  most  holy  places, 
situated,  as  they  believed,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  world. 

The  state  of  the  Christians  of  Syria  varied  of  course  ac- 
cording to  all  the  changes  which  affected  their  Mussulman 
masters,  and  more  especially  according  to  the  temper  and 
character  of  the  sovereign  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
eastern  world.  In  the  beginning  oi  the  eighth  century,  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  much  oppressed,  and  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  the  holy  places  had  to  endure  many  severe  and 
unmerited  hardships,  so  that  the  act  of  devotion  often  ter- 
minated in  martyrdom.  At  length,  however,  tiie  two  greatest 
monarchs  that  the  eastern  and  western  world  had  seen  for 
many  ages,  arose  almost  at  once,  and  Charlemagne  and 
Haroun  Al  Sasdud  n^^tiated  with  feelings  of  mutual  admi- 
ration and  respect  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Christians  of 
the  east.  The  reverence  which  the  khalif  had  conceived  &r 
the  !French  sovereign*  induced  him  both  to  give  every  assu- 

*  I  have  eontixmed  to  regard  Chailemagne  here  as  a  French  or  FnmJdsh 
rninoe;  althon^  in  a  Tcsy  cle?er  arfekde  wtuxh.  appeared  upon  my  fiktCEjof 
Gliarlemagne,  in  the  Quarterly  Beviofr,  the  reviewer  objected  to  n^  xuiag  the 
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lanoe  of  safeiy  and  aecmitj  to  tlie  pilgrims  wHo  annually 
visited  the  holy  places,  and  to  promise  protection  and  support 
to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Judea.  These  engagements 
he  strictly  perform^d,  but  he  went  further  still ;  the  oommu- 
nications  opened  between  the  two  courts  of  Bagdad  and  Ait- 
]A-Ghapelle,  only  served  to  increase  the  esteem  which  the 
khalif  had  conceived  for  Charlemagne^  and  amongst  the 
various  presents  which  Haroun  sent  to  the  Christian  mo- 
narch, were  the  keys  and  standard  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Thk  standard  has  very  generally  been  considered  as  a  symbol 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  city,  which  the  khalif  is  supposed  to 
have  conferred  upon  the  emperor ;  but  I  do  not  find  that 
Charlemagne  attempted  to  exercise^  any  act  of  sovereignty  in 
the  Holy  City,  unless  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  and 
library  therein,  for  the  use  of  pilgrims,  could  be  so  con- 
strued. 

The  successors  of  Haroun  for  some  years  continued  to 
show  a  certain  degree  of  protection  to  the  Latin  pilgrims 
and  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  but  at  length 
the  Fatemite  race  of  khalifs  succeeded,  and  a  number  of  per- 
secutions took  place,  in  which,  of  course,  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  promises  of  the  Saschid 
were  altogether  forgotten.  At  length,  in  the  year  996,  the 
Ehalif  Hi^im  BamnUah  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Christian  mother,  and  it  having  been  said 
of  him  as  a  matter  of  reproach,  thi^  he  also  was  a  Christian, 

term  of  Franeh  and  France,  to  express  the  snMects  and  doinimoBS  of  that 
monarch.  He  calls  this  mode  of  expression  imtmlotqn/ucaL  and  wishes  me  to 
adopt  the  pretension  of  the  Germans,  who  would  ikin  oaim  that  great  prince  as 
their  own — ^I  suppose  because  the  Franks  were  originaU;^  a  German  tribe.  But 
long  before  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  Franks,  settled  in  another  country,  had 
become  French.  The  hereditary  ^trimony  of  Gharlemaj^e  and  his  brother 
comprised  the  whole  of  France  within  her  natural  geographical  boundaries,  and 
very  little  indeed  of  Germany ;  and  though  the  ^reat  monarch  added  other  terri- 
tories thereto  by  his  sword,  yet  those  were  so  rmaoB  that  one  nught  as  well  have 
called  him  an  Avar  era  L<nnbard,  as  a  German.  The  guide  I  fouowed.  however, 
in  forming  my  opnion  and  adopting  the  term  France  to  signifr  the  hereditary 
dominioQs  of  (^lariemagne,  was  not  mcely  to  lead  me  wrong,  or  plunge  me  into  an 
unpfailosophieal  error,  as  he  certainly  had  the  best  means  of  Imowm^  what  was 
the  name  of  the  mcmurch's  territones  in  Ins  own  days.  This  was  Egmhard,  the 
secretary  of  Charlemagne  himself,  who  takes  especial  care  not  to  call  the  do- 
minions of  Ms  sorereign  Gaul  or  Germany,  but  France.  Now  it  probably  may 
strike  some  writer  a  thousand  yean  henee,  to  call  England  Saxony,  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  as  they  now  exist,  after  centuries  of  occupation  and  intimate  mixture 
with  many  other  nations,  Germans;  bat  till  some  precise  rule  is  laid  down  for 
inch  changes,  I  must  adhere  to  the  name  of  the  oonnfery  and  the  people  I  am 
writing  of,  aocordug  to  the  best  contemporary  sothoriiy  I  am  find. 

2o2 
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he  ordered  the  Church  of  the  Eesurrection  to  be  destroyed. 
This,  however,  was  but  the  first  act  of  a  long  series  of  per- 
secutions. The  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
forbidden  on  pain  of  death ;  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Christians  were  carried  off  and  caused  to  apostatise ;  immense 
tributes  and,  exactions  were  laid  upon  the  people,  and  continual 
pretences  were  found  either  to  impose  fresh  taxes  or  exercise 
new  cruelties.  The  Khalif  Daher,  who  succeeded  Hakim, 
proved  more  mild.  He  permitted  the  followers  of  Christ  to 
build  a  new  church  upon  the  foundations  of  the  old  one  which 
his  father  had  destroyed,  and  some  respite  was  obtained,  for 
a  short  period,  from  the  many  miseries  which  the  Christian 

Seople  had  undergone.  Still,  however,  the  most  painful  in- 
ignities  were  daily  offered  to  the  Faithful,  and  the  most  ex- 
cessive tributes  were  exacted  from  them,  till  the  khalifete 
itself  sinking  into  decay,  gave  way  before  the  bands  of  wan- 
dering Turcomans,  who  poured  down  like  an  inundation  from 
the  north  and  east,  when  once  more  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
an  infidel  force,  and  greater  evils  than  ever  were  inflicted 
upon  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour. 

During  all  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and 
the  dangers  of  the  way,  thousands  of  pilgrims  yearly  bent 
their  steps  towards  Jerusalem ;  but  now,  after  having  en- 
coimtered  a  thousand  chances  of  death,  passed  through 
numerous  enemies'  countries,  endured  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
the  thirst  of  the  desert,  and  the  ftiry  of  the  barbarians,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City,  a  piece  of  gold 
was  exacted  from  each  before  he  was  permitted  to  enter,  and 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  few,  if  anv,  of  the  unhappy  wan- 
derers possessed,  in  an  age  when  the  precious  metals  were 
comparatively  rare,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  due  exacted 
at  the  gates.  Obliged  to  remain,  with  the  bourne  of  his  long 
pilgrimage  still  unattained — the  object  of  all  his  enthusiastic 
hopes,  the  place  of  refuge  and  repose  for  which  he  had  longed 
and  prayed,  not  yet  reached — the  pilgrim  was  generally  con- 
demned either  to  die  of  want  and  misery  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  or  to  wend  his  way  backward,  disappointed  and  des- 
titute, till  he  dropped  of  weariness  by  the  roadside,  and 
death  came  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.* 

*  I  have  copied  a  great  part  of  this  accoant  from  William  of  Tjre;  certainly 
the  most  classical  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  copious  and  veracious  historians  of 
the  cmsade.    His  means  of  ohtaining  information,  even  in  regard  to  those  points 
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;  Still,  however,  the  pilgrimages  continued,  though  all  the 
visitors  of  the  Holy  City  who  did  return  to  Europe,  bore  a 
terrible  testimony  to  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  the  way.  In 
the  tenth  eentuiy,  indeed,  it  would  seem,  more  devotees 
flocked  to  the  holy  places,  than  at  any  other  period,  from  a 
general  belief  that  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  from  the 
death  of  Christ  the  great  general  judgment  was  to  take  place, 
and  the  Moslems  lost  not  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  both 
their  taste  for  rapine  and  for  blood.  The  sufferings  that  the 
pilgrims  endured  at  length  roused  the  indignation  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  encroachments  of  the 
Mahommedan  populations  which  now  overspread  Asia,  prov« 
ing  more  and  more  dangerous  every  day  to  the  eastern 
empire,  the  Q-reek  monarchs  wrote  various  letters  to  the 
manifold  princes  who  at  that  time  ruled  Christendom,  pray- 
ing for  assistance  against  the  common  enemies  of  their  laith. 
In  these  letters  may  be  discovered  the  flrst  idea  of  a  crusade, 
which  is  to  be  found  more  clearly  developed  in  an  epistle  of 
Pope  Sylvester  II.  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 
Gregory  VII.  likewise  announced  such  an  undertaking,  but 
did  not  press  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
with  the  same  energy  which  he  had  at  first  displaye4.  ^ 

Still,  however,  from  day  to  day  was  sent  over  to  their 
brethren  one  unvarying  tale  of  desolation,  destruction, 
cruelty,  and  oppression,  by  the  persecuted  Christians  of 
Palestine.  The  weary  pilgrim  spread  it  through  all  lands  as 
he  passed ;  the  letters  of  bishops  and  priests  who  had  quitted 
Europe  to  die  amidst  the  scenes  where  the  awful  expiation  of 
man's  sins  was  worked  out,  communicated  to  courts  and 
castles  and  religious  communities,  fresh  instances,  every  year, 
of  sufferings  borne  and  barbarities  committed,  and  the  put* 
rages  of  the  infidel  became  the  conversation  of  the  palace,  the 
lamentation  of  the  monastery,  the  marvel  of  the  cottage* 
Imagination  added  to  all  that  was  told,  and  general  indigna- 
tion, horror,  and  compassion,  prepared  the  way  for  the  preach- 
ing of  Peter  the  Hermit. 

At  the  same  time,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  of  chivalrous 
adventure,  had  been  spreading  throughout  Europe,  gaining 
power  every  hour,  and  panting  with  increased  strength  for 
larther  scope  to  exercise  its  mighty  functions.    The  nobility 

where  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts  which  he  recounts,  were  such  as  to 
merit  all  confidence. 
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of  all  Emopean  lands  tbirsted  for  some  glorious  enterprme ; 
and  the  hearts  of  all  Ckriistiaii  nations  burned  to  avenge  l^e 
wrongs  of  their  Syrian  brethren. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  man  appeared  in  Europe,  with 
the  voice  and  appearance  of  one  inspired,  directing  the  ener- 
gies of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  qutu-fcer  of  the  globe  towards 
one  great  and  splendid  undertaking,  pointing  out  to  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  a  deed  worthy  of  achievement,  and  calling 
upon  all  the  followers  of  Christ  to  fight  for  their  deliverance 
of  their  fellow-Christians.  Little  is  known  of  this  man's 
early  life,  except  that  he  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Amiens,  and 
that  he  had  been  alternately  a  soldier,  a  prieist,  and  a  hermit. 
Full  of  that  deep  and  religious  enthusiasm  which  con  pro- 
bably never  be  felt  but  by  minds  of  a  high  tone,  and  which  is 
always  sure  to  give  additional  powers,  in  its  own  particular 
direction,  to  the  character  by  which  it  is  conceived,  reter  the 
Hermit  had  been  seized  some  time  before  with  an  ardent 
desire  of  visiting  the  holy  places  of  Palestine ;  and,  setting 
out  for  that  purpose,  he  had  accomplished  his  journey  in 
safety.  He  paid  the  piece  of  gold  at  the  gates ;  and  must 
have  been  alroady  in  some  degree  distin^poi^ed  for  his  sanc- 
tity, as  we  find  from  the  account  of  Wilbam  of  Tyre,  that  he 
was  admitted  gladly  into  the  house  of  one  of  the  Christians 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  made  a  sharer  of  all  idie  griefs  and 
injuries  of  that  persecuted  people.  His  horror  and  indigna- 
tion were  excited  in  the  highest  degree  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  His  religious  feelings  were  also  roused  to  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  by  the  sight  of  those  places,  which  were  all  most 
holy  in  his  eyes,  profaned  by  the  presence  and  the  power  of 
the  infidel ;  and  resolved  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  some  great  enterprise  for  the  deliverance  of  Palestine  frcan 
the  yoke  under  which  it  groaned,  he  demanded  and  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  Patriarch,  Simeon,  who  openfed  hia 
whole  heart  to  him,  and  confidently  trusted  him  with  his  own 
most  secret  views  and  wishes. 

Here  again  we  have  another  proof,  that  both  by  established 
character  and  by  personal  demeanour,  Peter  the  Hermit  was 
even  at  this  time  an  eminent  and  extraordinary  man ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  prelate  remarkable  for  wisdom 
as  w^  as  piety,  would  have  put  such  confidence  in  an  untried 
enthusiast,  as  Simeon  reposed  in  Peter  the  Hermit.  That 
pilgrim,  who  had  already  visited  all  the  holy  places,  and  per- 
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formed  his  devotioiiB  st  all  tiie  slirmee,  now  laid  before  the 
patriarch  his  scheme  for  delivering  the  Ghristiaiis  of  Sma 
Irom  the  marciless  swcnrds  of  the  Sanioens;  and  in  forther- 
anoe  thereof  Simeon  gare  him  a  letter  to  the  Pope  and  the 
princeB  of  the  west,  calling  upon  them  for  aid  and  protection 
in  the  terrible  drcamstances  wherein  the  Church  at  Jera- 
salem  was  placed.  This  letter  was  sealed  wiUi  the  patriarch*s 
own  seal ;  and,  had  it  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels, 
would  have  brought  down  upon  the  heads  of  all  the  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine  the  unsparing  rod  which  had  already  so  often 
smitten  them.  "  But  the  patriarch,"  says  "William  of  Tyre, 
**knew  the  hermit  to  be  a  maA  fdU  of  prudence  and  expe- 
rience of  the  things  of  the  world  ;'*  and  Peter  promised  to  go 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  preaching  tlie  deliverance 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  court  of  every  sovereign. 

Again  and  again,  before  he  set  out,  he  visited  the  Church 
of  the  fiesurrection,  praying  ferventiy  and  long  for  resolution 
and  faith,  and  strength  of  mind  and  body  to  accomplish  his 
arduous  enterprise ;  and  then,  full  of  zeal  and  hope,  he  took 
his  departure  for  Europe,  believing  that  one  da^,  having 
fallen  asleep  in  the  church,  he  had  seen  the  Saviour,  in  a 
vision,  who  exhorted  him  to  hasten  on  his  journey  and  per- 
severe in  his  design.  Though  we  in  the  present  day  may 
refuse  to  credit  that  any  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  did 
take  place  in  the  case  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  yet  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  dream  did  actually  occur  as  he  stated 
it,  and  that  it  appeared  to  him  with  all  the  brightness  of 
reality.  The  excited  state  of  his  mind  and  feelings,,  the 
scenes  which  were  passing  every  day  before  his  eyes,  the 
flEicts  which  were  continually  present  to  his  thoughts,  might 
very  well  produce  such  a  vision  during  sleep  ;  and  it  is  also 
veiy  probable  that  sleep  did  fall  upon  him  when,  worn  out 
witn  fasting  and  prayer,  he  remained  alone  in  the  Church  of 
the  Eesurrection.  Such  images  having  been  impressed 
vividly  on  his  mind,  the  zeal  with  which  he  was  filled,  and 
the  strong  conviction  which  he  entertained  that  the  enter- 
prise in  which  he  was  engaged  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, naturally  made  him  suppose  that  the  vision  proceeded 
from  a  special  design  of  the  Almighty.  Nor  was  the  same 
belief  withheld  by  any  of  those  to  whom  he  related  what  he 
had  seen ;  and  thus  endowed  with  very  great  natural  abilities, 
and  believing  that  he  acted  under  the  diieet  influence  of 
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Gx)d,  he  went  forth  with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  his 
undertaking. 

In  Europe,  however,  to  which  the  hermit  now  bent  his 
steps,  there  reigned  at  that  time  a  schism,  which  seemed 
likely  to  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  views  and 
endeavours  of  the  enthusiastic  pilgrim.  The  Pope,  Grregoiy 
YII.,  had  not  long  closed  his  eyes — ^being  at  the  period  of  his 
death  an  exile  from  Eome,  plunged  into  fierce  contentions 
with  the  Emperor  Henry,  who  had  driven  him  into  Apulia — 
and  Urban  II.  had  been  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  taking  up 
with  the  tiara  the  quarrel  of  his  predecessor  with  the  contu* 
macious  Germans.  "When  Peter  the  Hermit  arrived  inltaly, 
disputes  of  a  serious  character  likewise  existed  between  Urban 
and  !l^hilip  King  of  France ;  while  the  Saxon  power  in  Eng* 
land  had  fallen  before  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  and  both 
Normandy  and  Great  Britain  presented  none  of  those  elements 
of  peace  and  security  which  at  first  sight  might  appear  neces- 
sary to  the  undertaking  of  great  and  distant  expeditions. 
Little  or  no  assistance  was  to  be  expected  from  Spain,  where 
the  Saracen  power  was  predominant ;  and  thus  throughout 
all  Europe,  divisions  and  contentions,  the  ambition  of  some, 
the  licentiousness  of  others,  and  the  ignorance  and  barbarism 
of  all,  appeared  to  offer  but  a  dim  prospect  of  success  to  the 
efforts  of  the  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land.  He  reached  the 
presence  of  tJrban,  however,  while  the  pontiff  was  still  in 
Apulia,  protected  fii)m  the  fury  of  the  emperor  by  the  famous 
Bohemond,  Prince  of  Tarentum,  who  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  Eobert  Guiscard,  had  succeeded  to  a  portion  of  that 
great  adventurer's  territories,  and  had  subsequently  made 
himself  master  of  still  more,  by  his  own  active  and  grasping 
spirit  and  the  weakness  or  good  humour  of  his  brother.  The 
pilgrim  from  Palestine  laid  before  the  Pope  the  letter  of  the 
ratriarcb,  and  Urban  listened  with  tears  to  a  long  accoimt  of 
the  cruelties  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Christians  in 
Palestine.  He  heard  also  the  scheme  which  his  enthusiastic 
visitor  had  formed  for  raising  the  people  of  Europe  to  avenge 
and  protect  the  sufferers ;  but  he  paused  ere  he  returned  an 
answer. 

In  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him  at  the  time,  it 
was  perfectly  natural  for  Urban  to  consult  the  celebrated 
warrior  who  had  shown  him  constant  friendship  and  un* 
deviating  support ;  and  in  a  conference  between  the  Pope: 
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and  the  great  Norman  leader,  it  was  determined  to  give  every 
support  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  to  adopt  his  views  for  the 
delivery  of  Palestine  to  the  veiy  fullest  extent.  Whether 
political  considerations  did  or  did  not  affect  the  pontiff  and 
the  prince ;  whether  Urban  saw  in  the  proposals  of  Peter,  a 
means  of  reuniting  and  invigorating  the  Church,  of  which  he 
was  the  head ;  whether  Bohemond  anticipated  an  occasion  of 
pursuing  his  ambitious  views  in  Greece ;  or  whether,  as  I 
myself  believe,  the  churchman  was  animated  alone  by  the 
religious  zeal  and  the  warrior  by  the  military  spirit  of  their 
times,  can  never  perhaps  be  clearly  ascertained :  but  certain 
it  is,  that  they  both  proceeded  eagerly  to  give  effect  to  the 
proposals  of  the  wandering  hermit ;  and  the  Pope  promising 
to  call  the  people  of  Europe  to  arms  for  the  relief  of  ralestine, 
sent  forth  the  pilgrim  as  a  precursor,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
that  great  and  extraordinary  enterprise. 

Peter  set  out  on  his  task  with  zeal,  eloquence,  and  that  im« 
posing  earnestness  of  manner,  which  is  more  convincing  to 
the  heart  of  man  than  the  finest  oratory.  He  was  mounted 
on  a  mule,  and  clad  in  the  coarse  apparel  of  a  hermit,  was 
small  in  stature,  mean  in  appearance,  and  bore  an  aspect  al- 
together unprepossessing,  ^ut  yet,  with  all  these  disad- 
vantages, he  penetrated  into  the  courts  of  princes,  and  forced 
the  mighty  of  the  earth  to  hear  him.  We  have  distinct  ac- 
counts of  his  demeanour  and  person  from  two  eye-witnesses, 
one  of  whom  was  present  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  and  saw 
the  hermit  there,  while  the  other  beheld  him  as  he  passed 
through  the  towns  and  villages  of  France.  The  first  of  these, 
Bobert  the  Monk,  tells  us  that  Peter  was  highly  esteemed 
amongst  those  who  knew  most  of  worldly  af&ors,  and  in 
matters  of  religion  and  piety,  was  superior  to  all  the  bishops 
and  abbots.  He  ate  neither  bread  nor  meat,  that  author 
adds,  but  partook  of  all  other  food,  though  with  great  fru- 
galiiy. 

The  second  author  whom  I  have  mentioned,  G-uibert,  or 
Gilbert  of  Nogent,  gives  a  more  detailed  account,  both  of  his 
appearance  and  of  ms  general  conduct.  "  He  set  out,"  says 
that  writer,  "  from  the  superior  part  of  Ghiul,  I  know  not 
with  what  design,  but  we  saw  him  at  that  time  passing 
through  the  towns  and  villages,  and  preaching  everywh^, 
while  the  people  surrounding  him  in  crowds,  loaded  him  with 
presents,  and  celebrated  his  sanctity  with  such  loudacclama^ 
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tions,  that  I  ney^  Temember  to  bare  beheld  sunilaT  hononrs 
paid  to  9BJ  one.  Se  showed  great  generosity,  howerrer,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  things  given  to  him.  He  brox^t 
back  to  their  homes  women  who  had  left  their  hnsbands,  and 
restored  peace  and  concord  where  there  was  discord,  with 
wonderful  anthcnity.  In  ereiything  tiiat  he  said  or  did, 
there  seemed  something  divine,  so  tiiat  the  people  even  took 
the  hairs  of  his  mule  to  keep  them  as  reHcs." 

^  In  the  open  air,"  continues  the  same  writer,  *'  he  wore  a 
woollen  tunic,  and  above  that  a  coarse  brown  mantle,  which 
fell  to  his  heels.  He  had  his  armis  and  his  feet  bore,  ate  no 
bread,  or  very  little,  and  supported  himself  on  fish  and  wine." 

Onward  he  passed  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  !Prom 
town  to  town,  from  province  tc  province,  from  country  to 
country,  he  w^it,  preaching  the  crusade  to  all,  and  calling 
the  Clmstian  world  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  their  brethren 
of  Palestine,  and  for  the  punishment  of  their  cruel  oppressors. 
Wonderful  success  attended  his  efforts.  The  people  followed 
him  wherever  he  came ;  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  listened  to  the  inspiring  words  wMdi  broke  from 
his  lips;  the  militsry  spirit  of  Europe  was  at  its  acme; 
chivalry  was  in  the  vigour  of  its  early  youth ;  the  reHgioas 
enthusuism  of  the  age  only  wanted  an  object ;  all  the  gates 
of  the  human  heart  were  open  to  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  one  half  of  the  world  was  aroused  by  the 
voice  of  a  single  pUgrim. 

Nor  was  the  Pope  himself  backward,  nor  Bohemond  behind. 
The  latter  prepared  to  bear  the  standard  of  the  cross  into 
the  heart  of  Palestine:  the  former,  after  having  held  a 
council  at  Placentia,  hastened  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  cast  him- 
self at  once  into  the  dominions  of  a  king  whom  he  bad 
offended  and  excommunicated,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilhng 
the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  hermit,  and  calling 
the  Christian  world  to  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem^ 

Surely  the  Norman  prince  and  the  supreme  pontiff  gave 
b^  their  acts  the  most  powerful  conlTadiction  to  the  suspi- 
cion which  has  been  perpetuated  by  William  of  Malmesbury, 
that  both  were  actuated  in  their  encourageiiaent  of  the  cra- 
sade  by  a  narrow  and  pitiful  ambition.  A  general  couneil 
was  announced  by  Urban  to  be  held  in  France ;  but  several 
changes  took  place  in  regard  to  the  day  and  the  spot  at 
which  the  Pope  was  to  meet  the  gr^it  body  of  the  CSmrdk; 
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and  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  consideration  as  to  his  per- 
sonal safety  influenced  the  pontiff  in  this  vacillation,  one  of 
bis  open  and  avowed  objects  bein^  to  reform  abuses,  and 
punish  the  licentiousness  of  the  French  monarch.  The 
council  was  at  length  definitely  fixed  to  meet  at  the  town  of 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  which,  although  it  was  situated 
within  the  limits  of  the  King  of  France's  dominions,  yet  waa 
more  immediately  under  the  rule  of  the  powerful  Dukes  of 
Aquitaine,  whose  authority,  perhaps,  might  have  afforded 
some  security  to  the  pontiff,  if  Philip  had  thought  fit  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  act  of  violence. 

Urban  arrived  at  Valence,  on  the  Ehone,  in  July,  1095. 
The  day  fixed  for  the  council  was  the  18th  of  November,  in 
the  same  year;  and  the  Pope  employed  the  interval  in 
visiting  the  southern  parfcs  of  France,  which,  possessed  by 
great  feudatories,  were  almost  independent  of  the  crown.  It 
is  probable  that  during  this  journey  he  made  known  to  many 

Eersons  his  designs  in  regard  to  the  crusade.  At  length, 
owever,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  Clermont,  and  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  M'ovember  in  that  city,  where  he  was  met  by 
an  immense  number  of  bishops,  abbots,  clergymen^  and  nobles, 
all  filled  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  some  extraordinary 
proposal  touching  the  deKvery  of  Jenwalem,  for  which  the 
minds  of  men  throughout  Europe  had  be^i  prepared  by  the 
preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  councQ  was  opened 
with  matters  totally  distinct  from  that  with  which  it  was 
destined  to  conclude,  and  many  rules  and  regulations  were 
made,  several  causes  judged,  and  various  disputes  arranged, 
on  wliich  I  shall  not  touch  in  this  place. 

Afber  the  council  had  sat  for  a  week,  however,  during 
wliich  the  human  tide  of  listeners  flowed  daily  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  towards  Clermont,  Urban  proceeded  into  the  great 
square,  where  the  whole  multitude  had  assembled  to  hear  him, 
and  there,  surrounded  by  priests,  prelates,  princes,  and  all 
the  chivalrv  of  Europe,  he  addressed  the  meetiDg  in  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  speeches  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
in  the  records  of  history.  That  it  was  not,  perhaps,  word  for 
word  such  as  Eobert  the  Monk  has  preserved,  may  be  ad- 
mitted without  in  any  degree  lessening  our  admiration  of  the 
skill  and  genius  which  the  pontiff  displayed  in  working  npon 
all  the  fedings,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  his  hearers.    He 
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spoke  to  the  people  of  Europe,  then,  as  a  race  peculiarly 
favoured  bj  Gbd;  be  dwelt  upon  their  prowess,  and  their 
adherence  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  he  orew  a  terrible  pic- 
ture of  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  their  brethren  of  Pales- 
tine.   He  told  them  that  their  fellow-Christians  of  the  east 
were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  infidel  nations,  strangers  to 
Ood  and  enemies  to  man,  that  fire  and  plunder  and  the  sword 
had  desolated  the  land  deservedly  called  Holy,  and  that  her 
children  were  slain  in  the  battle,  or  enslaved,  or  died  under 
tortures,  all  the  horrors  of  which  he  depicted  in  the  most 
fearful  manner.    He  declared  that  the  women  o^  that  country 
were  subjected  to  the  lust  of  the  heathen,  and  that  God's 
own  altar,  the  symbols  of  salvation,  and  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  were  daily  desecrated  hj  the  filthv  abominations  of 
the  pagans.    "  To  whom,"  he  cried,  "  to  whom  does  it  belong 
to  punish  all  this— to  arrest  all  this  ?    To  whom  but  you, 
who  have  received  from  the  Lord,  above  all  other  nations, 
glory  in  arms,  greatness  of  soul,  activity  of  body,  and  strength 
to  trample  on  the  heads  of  all  who  resist  you.     Oh,  brave 
knights  r'  he  cried,  after  pointing  out  the  glorious  deeds  of 
Charlemagne  and  others,  "  oh,  brave  knights !  offspring  of 
invincible  fathers,  degenerate  not  from  the  glory  of  your 
ancestors ;  and  if  you  feel  held  back  from  the  course  before 
you  by  the  soft  ties  of  domestic  love,  call  to  mind  the  words 
of  our  Lord  himself,  who  said,  *  Whosoever  loves  father  or 
mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  whosoever 
shall  abandon  for  my  name's  sake,  his  house,  or  his  father,  or 
bis  mother,  or  his  wife,  or  his  children,  or  his  lands,  shall 
receive  an  hundredfold,  and  shall  possess  eternal  life.'  " 

The  pontiff,  however,  did  not  bound  his  exhortation  to  the 
prospect  of  mere  spiritual  advantages ;  he  held  out  as  the 
reward  of  those  who  should  take  the  cross,  a  thousand  tem- 
poral objects  of  desire.  Europe,  according  to  his  account, 
was  but  a  dry  and'  sterile  country,  Palestine  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  Then  again,  he  proceeded  to  speak 
once  more  of  holier  inducements,  and  represented  the  country 
to  which  he  bade  them  go,  as  the  land  which  the  Bedeemer 
of  the  human  race  had  rendered  illustrious  by  hia  advent,  had 
honoured  by  his  residence,  consecrated  by  his  passion,  re» 
deemed  by  his  death,  signalised  by  his  sepulture. 

"  The  royal  city  of  Jerusalem,"  he  went  on,  **  placed  in  the 
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Tenr  centre  of  the  world,*  now  held  captive  by  her  enemies, 
and  made  the  handmaid  of  nations  altogether  ignorant  of 
Gl-od,  calls  incessantly  for  aid  and  deliverance.  Prom  you, 
above  all  other  people  on  the  earth,  she  demands  this  aid, 
because,  as  I  have  before  said,  God  has  granted  you  above  all 
others,  glory  and  might  in  arms.  Gro,  then,  take  the  way 
before  you  for  the  remission  of  your  sins,  secure  of  the  im- 
perishable glory  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  moment  that  the  pontiff  paused,  a  loud  shout  burst 
from  the  attentive  multitude,  every  voice  exclaiming,  with 
one  Impulse,  "  Q-od  wills  it!  Q-od  wills  it!*'  Urban  seized 
upon  the  moment  of  enthusiasm,  adopted  the  very  words 
which  were  shouted  forth  in  all  the  languages  of  the  varied 
crowd  that  surrounded  him,  declared  that  G-od  himself  had 
prompted  those  words,  and  ordered  the  people  to  use  them 
as  their  battle-cry  in  every  struggle  with  the  infidels.  "  Let 
the  army  of  the  Lord,"  he  said,  "when  it  rushes  upon  His 
enemies,  shout  but  that  one  sound, '  God  wills  it !  God 
wills  it!'" 

To  this  inspiring  address,  the  pontiff  added  a  number  of 
wise  and  important  regulations  c^culated  to  fix  the  people 
in  their  determinatibn,  and  to  guide  them  in  executing  it 
with  prudence  and  caution.  He  forbade  the  journey  to  the 
old  and  the  weak,  and  all  those  who  were  unfit  to  bear  arms. 
He  cautioned  women  not  to  undertake  the  crusade  except  in 
the  company  of  their  husbands,  or  brothers,  or  lawful  guar- 
dians ;  he  bade  the  clergy  require  in  all  cases  permission  of 
their  spiritual  superior,  and  ne  called  upon  the  rich  to  assist 
the  poor,  and  not  only  to  go  themselves,  but  to  lead  to  the 
Holy  Land  others  who  coiSd  do  military  service. 

"  Let  every  one,"  he  said,  "  who  is  inclined  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  God,  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  engage- 
ment, and  until  he  sets  out,  let  him  bear  the  cross  of  the 
Lord,  either  on  his  breast  or  his  brow.  "When  he  is  ready 
to  begin  his  march,  let  him  place  the  emblem  of  salvation  on 
his  shoulder,  in  memory  of  that  precept  of  the  Saviour,  *  He 
that  does  not  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me.' " 

Thus  ended  the  pontiffs  oration;  and  though  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  on  such  an  occasion  Peter  the 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Urban  shoald  use  precisely  the  same  fi^re  to  express 
the  pre-eminence  of  Jemsalem,  that  Mahommed  had  done  before  hmi. 
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Hennit  ^vbs  present,  I  do  not  find  the  sligbtefit  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pilgrim  attempted  to  address  the  assembfy. 
It  would  have  be^vain  indeed  for  him  to  do  so,  Sorafber  the 
magnificent  speech  of  the  Boman  bishop,  no  other  wards 
were  needed  to  carry  forward  the  chivaliy  of  Europe  towards 
the  deliyeiy  of  Palestine. 

The  news  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Clermont  spread 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  from  town  to  town,  and  vilJase  to 
yiUage,  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  So  fast  indeed  did 
the  tiding  trarel,  that  miracles  are  related  regarding  the 
transmission  of  the  intelligence,  and  superstition  worked  all 
her  wonders,  to  give  the  crusaders  the  assurance  of  success. 

"  Gloiy  and  exultation  were  felt  by  the  Christians,''  says 
Bobert  the  Monk,  '^  while  grieving  and  trepidation  feU.  upon 
the  Persians  and  Arabians."  This  assertion,  however,  to  the 
full  extent,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact.  The  Mahommedans 
were  far  from  feeling  such  terror  even  when  the  coming  of 
the  Christian  invaders  were  fully  known  to  them.  A  warlike 
and  resolute  population,  they  prepared  for  the  fSast  of  blood 
like  the  vultures  of  their  own  deserts,  and  showed  no  sign 
of  failing  resolution,  of  doubt,  fear,  or  trepidation,  during  t& 
whole  of  that  memorable  conflict,  the  commencement  of  which 
was  proclaimed  at  the  council  of  Clermont. 

The  wandering  races  of  Asia,  flUed  with  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm for  their  own  religion,  defended  their  conquests  and 
their  faith  with  courage  and  devotion ;  but  at  the  same  time 
no  one  who  considers  these  events  din>asBionately,  can  look 
upon  the  enterprise  of  the  first  crusade  without  admiration 
for  the  motives  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  valour  with 
which  it  was  carried  on.  The  affected  philanthropy  and 
assumed  liberality  of  some  modem  historians,  have  led  them 
to  represent  the  crusade  as  altogether  cruel  and  unnecessary; 
but  so  far  from  such  bein^  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  this 
warfare  was  not  only  as  just  a  war  as  any  that  was  under- 
taken in  those  days,  but  as  just  as  any  that  ever  was  waged 
by  man.  The  objects  were  to  repel  a  strong,  a  sanguinary, 
and  successful  enemy;  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  fierce 
and  avowed  foes  of  all  Christendom,  territories  to  which  they 
had  no  claim  but  that  of  the  sword ;  to  guard  a  weak  and 
exposed  frontier  from  the  incessant  attacks  of  a  nation  whose 
boast  was  conquest ;  and  to  give  help,  comfort,  and  deliver- 
ance to  brethren  by  faith,  and  in  many  instances,  by  kindred, 
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who  were  lying  cruelly  enedaved  and  oppressed,  and  loudly 
crying  for  succour  and  protection.  Such  were  the  various 
objects  whidi  were  laid  before  the  Christian  world,  and  such 
it  now  rose  in  arms  to  attain. 

The  council  of  Glermont  itself  was  scarcely  concluded, 
when  the  preparations  for  the  great  enterprise  began.  The 
Pope  himself  wrote  to  almost  aU  the  prinoes  of  Europe,  be- 
seeching them  to  promote  the  crusade  to  the  utmost  of  their 
pow^;  and  after  visiting  seyeral  different  towns,  and  preach- 
ing in  many  places  the  doctrine  of  the  crusade,  he  committed 
the  chief  command  and  direction  of  the  whole  expedition  to 
Adhemar,  Bishop  of  Buy,  in  Auvergne,  and  returned  into 
Italy. 

A  multitude  of  princes  immediately  assumed  the  cross ; 
and  the  first  of  these  appears  to  have  been  the  famous  Bay- 
mond  of  St.  Giles,  generally  called  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
though  there  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  regarding  his  claim  to  that  title.  Yarious 
writers  have  stated  that  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  Baymond, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  ardent  solicitations,  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Cahors,  that  the  Pope,  in  the 
first  instance,  determined  upon  making  a  journey  into  Prance, 
and  holding  the  council  of  Clermont ;  but  neither  does  Wil- 
liam of  Mmmesbury,  upon  whose  authority  this  statement 
has  been  founded,  entuely  bear  it  out,  nor  is  he  himself 
carrect  in  many  parts  of  his  account  of  the  first  crusade.* 
Had  Urban  come  into  Prance  at  the  request  of  Baymond  of 
St.  Giles,  one  of  his  first  visits  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
paid  to  that  prince,  who  had  previously  distinguished  himself 
against  the  infideb  in  Spain ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  indeed,  that  Baymond,  as  other  authors 
have  declared,  having  learned  the  Pope's  intention  of  preach- 
ing a  crusade,  £rom  what  took  place  at  the  council  of  Pla- 
centia,  sent  messengers  to  Clermont  to  offer  his  services  as 
leader  of  the  Christian  hosts  against  the  infidels.  Such  a 
proposal  on  his  part  was  in  no  degree  presumptuous,  for  he 

*  Several  particiiiais  of  this  yerrpassage  are proyed  to  be  ialse.  Amangst 
otihen,  he  says  tliat  the  Bishm)  of  Cahors  was  dead  before  the 'cotmcil  of  Cler- 
moBt,  and  that  therefiare  his  niend  Urban  appomted  Adhemar  to  ooodact  the 
cmsade.  All  this  is  quite  erroneons,  as,  in  fact,  are  most  of  Malmesbuiy's  spe- 
cnlatioDs  in  Mf  ard  to  what  was  passing  at  a  distanosL  The  Bishop  of  Oahors, 
who  was  elected  in  1088,  was  fiyiag  seventeen  yean  after  tiie  eooncil  of  Cler- 
mont in  1095. 
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was  at  tills  time  one  of  tbe  most  renowned  knights,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  princes  in  Europe ; 
and  though  it  does  not  distinctly  appear  that  the  supreme 
pontiff  gave  him  the  special  direction  of  the  host  that  was  so 
speedily  raised,  yet  we  find  that  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Puy^ 
who  certainly  did  possess  the  papal  authority,  were  joined 
together  in  command  of  one  of  the  large  armies  which  soon 
after  marched  towards  Jerusalem.*  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  suppose,  that  either  the  Pope  or  the  Count  of  St.  Guiles 
had  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  which 
would  be  lighted  up  by  the  preaching  of  the  crusade,  and  ifc 
is  probable  that  the  utmost  which  was  contemplated  in  the 
first  instance,  was  to  despatch  a  considerable  force  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine.  Europe,  however^ 
rose  as  one  man ;  and  I  cannot  better  depict  the  immediate 
effects  of  TJrban's  preaching,  than  by  giving  the  words  of 
Guib^rt  the  Abbot,  who  was  a  witness  of  all  he  describes. 

"When  the  council  of  Clermont  was  concluded,"  says  the 
historian,  "a  great  rumour  spread  through  the  whole  of 
Erance,  and  as  soon  as  fame  brought  the  news  of  the  orders 
of  the  pontiff  to  any  one,  he  went  instantly  to  solicit  his 
neighbours  and  his  relations  to  engage  with  him  in  the  way 
of  wd,  for  so  they  designated  the  purposed  expedition. 

"  The  Counts  Palatine  were  already  full  of  the  desire  to 
undertake  this  journey  ;•  and  all  the  knights  of  an  inferior 
order  felt  the  same  zeal.  The  poor  themselves  soon  caught 
the  flame  so  ardentlv,  that  no  one  paused  to  think  of  the 
smallness  of  his  wealth,  or  to  consider  whether  he  ought  to 
yield  his  house,  and  his  fields,  and  his  vines ;  but  each  one 
set  about  selling  his  property  at  as  low  a  price  as  if  he  had 
been  held  in  some  horrible  captivity,  and  sought  to  pay  his 
ransom  without  loss  of  time. 

"  At  this  period,  too,  there  existed  a  general  dearth.  The 
rich  even  felt  the  want  of  com ;  and  many,  with  everything 
to  buy,  had  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase what  they  needed.  The  poor  tried  to  nourish  them- 
selves with  the  wild  herbs  of  the  earth,  and,  as  bread  was 
very  dear,  sought  on  all  sides  food  heretofore  unknown,  to 
supply  the  place  of  com.    The  wealthy  and  powerM  were 

*  The  words  of  Raymond  de  Agiles,  vrho  accompanied  the  bishop  and  the 
prince,  are  as  follows:  "  Qoapropter  dimissis  aliis,  ae  Gomite  Sancti  Egidii,  et 
Kpiscopo  Podiensi,  et  ezercitu  eorum  scribere  cnravimns." 
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not  exempt ;  but  finding  themselves  menaced  with  the  famine 
which  spread  around  them,  and  beholding  every  day  the 
terrible  wants  of  the  poor,  they  contracted  their  expenses, 
and  lived  with  the  most  narrow  parsimony,  lest  they  should 
squander  the  riches  now  become  so  necessary. 

*^  The  ever  insatiable  misers  rejoiced  in  days  so  favourable 
to  their  covetousness ;  and  casting  their  eyes  upon  the  bushels 
of  grain  which  they  had  hoarded  long  before,  calculated  each 
day  the  profits  of  their  avarice.  Thus  some  struggled  with 
every  misery  and  want,  while  others  revelled  in  the  hope  of 
fresh  acquisitions.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Christ  inspired, 
as  I  have  said,  ianumerable  bodies  of  people  to  seek  a  volun- 
tary exile,  than  the  money  which  had  been  hoarded  so  long 
was  spread  forth  in  a  moment ;  and  that  which  was  horribly 
dear  while  all  the  world  was  in  repose,  was  on  a  sudden  sold 
for  nothing,  as  soon  as  every  one  began  to  hasten  towards 
their  destined  journey.  Each  man  hurried  to  conclude  his 
a&irs,  and,  astonishing  to  relate,  we  then  saw — so  sudden 
was  the  diminution  iu  the  value  of  everything — ^we  then  saw 
seven  sheep  sold  for  five  deniers.  The  dearth  of  grain  also 
was  changed  into  abundance ;  and  everv  one,  occupied  solely 
in  amassmg  money  for  his  journey,  sold  everything  that  he 
could,  not  according  to  its  real  worth,  but  according  to  the 
value  set  upon  it  by  the  buyer. 

^'  In  the  mean  while,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had 
not  determined  upon  the  journey,  joked  and  laughed  at  those 
who  were  thus  selling  their  goods  for  whatever  they  could 
get  5  and  prophesied  that  their  voyage  would  be  miserable, 
and  their  return  worse.  Such  was  ever  the  language  one 
day ;  but  the  next — suddenly  seized  with  the  same  desire  as 
the  rest — those  who  had  been  most  forward  to  mock,  aban- 
doned everythiag  for  a  few  crowns,  and  set  out  with  those 
whom  they  had  laughed  at  but  a  day  before.  Who  shall  tell 
the  children  and  the  ixdSrm,  that,  animated  with  the  same 
spirit,  hastened  to  the  war  p  Who  shaU  count  the  old  men 
and  the  young  maids  who  hurried  forward  to  the  fight  ? — 
not  with  the  hope  of  aiding,  but  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
to  be  won  amidst  the  swords  of  the  infidels.  *  Tou  warriors,' 
they  cried,  'you  shall  vanquish  by  the  spear  and  brand,  but 
let  us,  at  least,  conquer  Christ  by  our  sufferings.'  At  the 
same  time,  one  might  see  a  thousand  things  springing  from 
the  same  spirit,  wmch  were  both  astonishing  and  laughable : 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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the  poor  shoeing  their  oxen  as  we  shoe  horses,  and  harnessing 
them  to  two-wheeled  carts,  in  which  they  placed  their  scanty 
provisionB  and  their  young  children,  and  proceeded  onwajpo, 
while  the  babes,  at  each  town  or  castle  that  they  saw,  de- 
manded eagerly  whether  that  was  Jerusalem.*' 

We  find  in  every  contemporary  narratiTe,  that  the  motives 
which  led  the  people  of  Europe  to  undertake  this  expedition 
were  not  at  all  unmingled ;  that  avarice  and  ambition  had 
their  share,  as  well  as  piety  and  self-devotion ;  and  that 
while  some  were  moved  by  indignation  at  the  wrongs  which 
their  fellow-Christians  had  suffered,  and  some  with  holy  zeal 
for  the  defence  of  the  oppressed,  many  were  actuated  by 
blind  supastition,  and  still  more  were  carried  away  by  the 
torrent-lj^e  force  of  example.  All  the  different  incentiTes 
to  the  crusade  form  a  very  curious  and  interesting  subject  of 
investigation  to  the  eye  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  those  great  movements ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uninstructive 
to  compare  the  effects  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Urbfln, 
with  the  recorded  words  of  the  pontiff's  speech  at  the  council 
of  Clermont.  The  comparison  will  display  in  the  very  highest 
degree  the  talent  and  skill  of  the  Pope ;  for  not  one  of  the 
human  passions  to  which  he  addressed  various  passages  of 
his  oration,  fuled  to  produce  the  effect  he  desired,  in  hunying 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  into  the  Holy  Land. 

Nevertheless,  the  mass  of  the  feelings,  if  I  may  use  such 
a  term,  which  present  themselves  amongst  the  motives  for 
the  crusade,  were,  like  the  greater  part  of  the'  inducements 
held  out  by  Urban,  high,  ehivalrous,  and  noble.  Eor  even 
setting  aside  the  purer  incentives  of  zeal,  sympathy,  and 
indignation  at  oppression,  the  thirst  for  glory,  and  the  love 
of  perilous  enterprises  were  not  to  be  condemned  in  a  chi- 
vam>usage. 

The  spirit  of  the  crusade  spread  through  Europe,  as  we 
have  said,  with  unparalleled  rapidity ;  and  not  only  did  it  so 
spread,  but  as  is  usual  with  epidemic  enthusiasms,  it  increased 
in  intensity  even  by  diffusion,  till  it  became  a  passion,  nay, 
a  madness.  Aiftongst  others  upon  whom  this  spirit  seized, 
were  many  of  the  most  criminal  and  base  of  every  land.  A 
great  number  of  the  most  notorious  culprits,  some  moved  by 
penitence,  some  by  avarice,  and  others  by  passions  which  we 
need  not  investigate  here,  were  eager  to  take  the  cross,  and 
to  hasten  onwards  towards  the  east.    The  very  fiict  of  such 
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persons  engaging  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  proved  an 
immediate  benefit  to  Emrope,  not  alone  by  freeing  the  land 
of  their  presence,  but  by  inducing  them  to  devote  all  their 
thoughts  to  the  coming  expedition,  and  to  suffer  the  return 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  countries  which  had  been  long 
groaning  under  anarchy,  confusion,  aud  crime.  Hitherto, 
every  feudal  castle  had  been  little  better  than  a  resort  of 
banditti ;  the  merchant  or  the  traveller  was  subject  to  pillage 
and  exaction  at  each  step  he  took ;  no  security  existed  for 
life  or  property,  and  the  only  hope  of  the  weak  had  been, 
that  cunning  might  outwit  strength.  Now,  however,  a  sudden 
armistice  seemed  to  be  proclaimed  between  man  and  man 
throughout  Christian  Europe.  At  the  council  of  Clermont, 
peace  amongst  Christians  had  been  preached  as  well  as  war 
against  the  mfidels ;  and  the  truce  of  G-od,  whicH  ordained  a 
suspension  of  all  judicial  combats  dunng  certain  days  in 
every  week,  was  extended  so  as  to  remain  in  force  from  the 
evening  of  Wednesday  till  the  morning  of  Monday.  But 
the  ends  and  purposes  of  the  people  in  general  were  changed; 
the  crusade  was  pre-eminent  m  the  eyes  of  every  one ;  Iwids 
and  property  iu  Europe  sunk  immensely  in  value,  and  those 
things  which  had  been  objects  of  strife  and  contention  in 
former  days,  were  now  become  of  no  esteem. 

The  wiser,  the  better  and  the  nobler  personages  throughout 
Christendom,  indeed,  were  in  general  somewhat  more  pro- 
vident than  the  rest ;  and  however  great  might  be  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  the  suffering  Christians  of  Palestine,  or  their 
pious  fervour  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  city,  they  did 
not  altogether  forget  their  affairs  in  Europe,  and  were  de- 
tained for  a  considerable  time  in  making  tne  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  great  enterprise  before  them.  Thus  the 
first  body  which  was  ready  to  set  out  was  composed  of  all 
those  who  had  nothing  to  lose  in  their  own  country,  of  those 
in  whom  zeal  and  fanaticism  outwent  prudence  and  religion, 
and  of  those  who  had  never  displayed  either  forethought  or 
conduct,  except  in  predatory  excursions  or  acts  of  lawless 
daring.  Besides  this  wild  host,  however,  an  immense  force 
was  in  preparation  throughout  Europe  during  the  winter 
between  1095  and  1096.  The  sign  of  the  cross,  which  had 
first  been  taken  by  Adhemar,  Bishop  of  Puy,  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere  throughout  the  land ;  and  we  are  assured  that 

2d2 
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the  numbers  who  thus  pledged  tbemselyes  to  the  expe* 
dition  to  Palestine,  amounted  to  no  less  than  six  millions  of 
souls. 

The  principal  nobles  who  took  the  cross  at  the  fmst  preach- 
ing of  the  crusade,  were  Hugh,  brother  of  Philip  King  of 
Trance,  Bobert  Gouitt  of  Flanders,  Stephen  Count  of  Ghar« 
tres  and  Blois,  Baymond  Count  of  Toulouse  or  St.  Gfiles, 
Bobert  of  Normandy,  son  of  "William  the  Conqueror,  Boe- 
mond  of  Tarentum,  the  famous  Tancred  his  relation,  and  the 
renowned  Qt)dfrey  of  Bouillon,  with  his  brother  Baldwin, 
and  his  near  connexion  Baldwin  du  Bourg.  Of  these  several 
warriors  I  shall  haye  to  speak  more  hereafter  in  noticing  the 
progress  of  the  expedition. 

Although  yarious  historians,  according  to  their  sources  of 
information,  haye  giyen  accounts  totally  opposed  to  each 
other,  in  regard  to  which  body  of  crusaders  first  began  its 
march  for  the  Holy  Land,  yet  there  can  be  but  little  or  no  doubt 
that  those  who  led  the  way  were  of  the  scum  of  Europe,  whc^ 
as  we  haye  shown,  had  no  inducement  whatsoeyer  to  pause 
in  their  course,  and  eyery  motiye  which  the  prospect  of  ra- 
pine and  plunder  in  untried  countries  could  hold  out,  to 
hurry  on  at  once  into  the  east.  This  multitude,  amongst 
which  there  reigned  many  incentiyes  besides  the  mere  expec- 
tation of  pillage,  and  were  likewise  moVed  by  superstition, 
deyotion,  and  penitence,  was  led  by  a  gentleman  of  Burgundy, 
who  from  his  poverty,  which  in  all  probability  had  beaa  pro- 
duced by  a  licentious  life,  was  named  Walter  the  Pennyless.* 
He  was,  however,  we  are  assured,  of  noble  family,  and  not- 
withstanding the  unmeaning  sneer  of  Mills,  was 'a  distin- 
guished warrior ;  t  but  he  had  to  do  with  an  unruly  herd, 
who  could  be  restrained  by  neither  ez^erience  nor  wisdom. 
The  numbers  that  followed  him,  as  well  as  most  of  the  par- 
ticulars regarding  his  expedition,  are  very  differently  stated 
by  the  authors  of  the  time.  Some  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  his  host  did  not  comprise  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men ;  but  others,  by  the  descriptions  which  they  give,  imply 

*  This  is  written  in  William  of  Tyre,  Sensaveir,  nsoallj  rendered  in  modem 
French,  Sansavoir. 

^  t  Mills  strives  to  represent  him  as  a  mere  unknown  adventurer,  saying  that 
his  poverty  was  more  remarkable  than  his  military  pretensions.  But  William  of 
T^re  says  that  he  was  "  Vir  ndbilis  et  in  armis  stremins." 
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that  it  was  much  more  numerous ;  while  all  agree  that  it  was 
entirely  composed  of  foot,  with  the  exception  of  eight  horse- 
men. 

The  path  of  the  crusaders  was  beset  with  difficulties ;  for 
although  Hungary  had  about  two  centuries  before  received 
the  Clmstain  faith,  yet  strange  to  say,  many  parts  of  Europe 
were  still  pagan;  and  even  the  wilder  states  which  were  not 
80,  looked  with  jealousy  and  alarm  at  the  entrance  of  large 
bodies  of  armed  men  within  their  boundaries.  Nevertheless, 
with  a  great  deal  of  skill,  determination,  and  judgment, 
Walter  the  Pennyless  led  his  troops  onward  through  Gler« 
many  into  Hungary.  The  unfortunate  crusaders  had  made 
but  very  scanty  provisions  for  their  great  and  terrible  under- 
taking ;  and  involved  in  marshes  and  in  woods,  they  must 
have  perished  to  a  man  of  hunger  and  disease  had  it  not  been 
for  the  general  humanity  of  the  Hungarians,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  Carloman,  the  Christian  king  of  the  country.  At 
Semlin,  indeed,  they  met  with  an  inhospitable  reception,  and 
some  of  them  being  stripped  of  their  garments,  the  crosses 
which  they  bore  were  fixed  as  trophies  upon  the  walls  of  the 
city.  But  Walter,  with  wise  moderation,  refused  to  seek 
vengeance  for  the  injuries  his  people  had  sustained,  and  led 
his  troops  on  into  Bulgaria.  There,  however,  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  mild  and  conciliating  measures  which  he  had 
previously  pursued.  The  gates  of  the  towns  were  shut  against 
the  crusaders ;  all  supplies  were  refused  to  them ;  all  traffic 
was  prohibited  between  the  strangers  and  the  suspicious 
peopfe  of  the  country ;  and  this  base  and  cruel  conduct  soon 
produced  such  a  state  of  famine  that  the  leader  of  the  army 
had  no  resource  but  to  take  by  force  of  arms  those  provisions 
which  were  refused  to  gentler  solicitation.  Walter  Sansavoir 
seems  now  to  have  displayed  no  less  firmness  and  resolution 
than  he  had  shown  moderation  at  a  previous  period,  and  he 
forced  his  way  onward  through  innumerable  difficulties,  with 
a  degree  of  skill  and  courage  which  well  merited  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  him  by  WiUiam  of  Tyre.  He  thus,  though 
not  without  bloodshed  and  resistance,  made  his  course  through 
Bulgaria,  and  at  length  arrived  within  sight  of  Constanti- 
nople, with  an  army  terribly  wasted  by  war,  disease,  and 
famine. 

The  emperor  of  the  east,  who  had  been  amongst  the  first 
to  call  for  the  support  of  the  western  Christians  against  the 
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aggresnoiiB  of  theMahommedan  hoidea,  eoull  not  well  vrfbae 
to  receive  and  refresli  the  adnmoed  guard  of  the  cmsadeEB ; 
and  Walter  and  his  wearied  troops  obtained  permission  to 
lemain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  imperial  city,  and  wait 
the  arrival  of  some  fteah  body  of  the  many  that  were  fol- 
lowing. 

Oosely  treading  upon  his  steps,  and  carried  away  b  J  zeakniB 
eagerness  which  £d  not  permit  of  a  delay  till  the  wiser  and 
better  leaders  were  ready  to  march,  came  Peter  the  Hermit 
himself  with  a  body  of  adventurers  £eur  more  numerous  tiian 
that  which  accompanied  Walter,  but  still  more  incoherent 
ungovernable,  ana  licentious.  In  the  swarm  that  now  ad- 
vanced towards  the  east,  were  not  only  plunderers  of  all  sorts 
and  descriptions,  but  priests,  peasants,  women  and  children; 
and  in  avoiding  the  &ult  which  Walter  had  committed,  this 
host  had  run  mto  the  opposite  extreme,  and  loaded  itself 
with  every  hind  of  incumbrance.  All  ages  and  professions 
were  there,  as  well  as  both  sexes,  and  various  languages  and 
dialects  rendered  the  camp  a  moving  BabeL 

Nevertheless  even  this  dangerous  and  disjointed  machine 
was  led  forward,  by  slow  marches,  into  Sungary;  but  at 
Semlin  the  sight  of  the  crosses  which  had  been  pillaged  from 
the  army  of  Walter  the  Fennyless  arous^  the  furious  anger 
of  the  multitude ;  the  town  was  attacked  and  taken  by  as- 
sault, and  every  act  of  horrid  barbarity  and  gross  licentious- 
ness, which  the  unrestrained  passions  of  a  lawless  and  ignorant 
mob  could  devise,  wasperpetrated  upon  the  unhappy  inhabi- 
tants. The  King  of  Hungary  was  naturally  enraged  and  in- 
dignant at  the  capture  of  one  of  his  towns  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  citizens,  and  collecting  an  army  with  all  speed,  he 
marched  to  punish  the  cmsading  force  which  was  still  as- 
sembled at  Semlin. 

No  sooner  did  Peter  hear  of  his  approach,  than  he  de- 
camped, for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  the  territories  of 
Hungary,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Morava  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  a  Bulgarian  tribe,  and  advancing  upon  Nissa, 
to  which  the  Duke  of  the  Bulgarians  had  retreated  from 
Belgrade,  entered  into  a  nogotiation  with  that  prince,  who 
was  wise  enough  to  treat  the  hermit  and  his  followers  some- 
what more  hospitably  than  he  had  entertained  the  preceding 
body  of  crusaders. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  fear  might  have  some  share  in 
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sofbening  his  demeancur,  for  the  passage  of  the  Morava  had 
not  been  effected  without  Gonsiderahle  slaughter  on  both 
fddes;  and  Peter  having  made  a  number  of  the  enemy 
prisoners,  had  put  them  to  death  without  remorse*  Pro- 
Tisions,  it  would  seem,  were  amply  supplied  under  the  walls 
of  Nissa,  and  everything  passed  tranquilly  till  Peter  once 
more  began  his  march  for  Constantinople. 

A  body  of  German  stragglers,  having  remained  behind 
with  the  baggage,  the  women,  and  a  smaU  part  of  the  army, 
chose  that  inauspicious  moment  for  setting  fire  to  the  mills 
said  other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  iu  revenge  ap- 
parently for  some  offence  which  had  been  given  them  by  the 
Bulgarian  merchants  on  the  preceding  night.  No  sooner 
was  this  outrage  discovered,  than  the  armed  citizens  rushed 
forth,  cut  to  pie'ces  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  offence ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  this  retribution,  they  attacked  the 
rear-guard  of  the  crusaders,  carried  off  an  immense  quantity 
of  baggage,  and  captured  all  the  women,  children,  and  old 
people,  with  the  slaughter  of  many  of  the  most  inoffensive 
persons  of  the  camp. 

Peter  seems  to  have  shown  much  moderation  on  the  present 
occasion;  for^  turning  back,  he  applied  himself  to  investigate 
the  particulars  of  the  lamentable  affair  which  had  occurred, 
entered  luto  a  peaceful  negotiation  with  the  duke,  and  induced 
him  to  restore  the  baggage  and  give  up  the  prisoners.  Just 
as  this  was  accomplished,  however,  another  wanton  outrage 
on  the  part  of  the  hermit's  ungovernable  followers,  a  thou- 
sand of  whom  attempted  to  seize  upon  the  town,  brought  on 
a  general  conflict,  in  which  the  army  of  the  crusaders  was 
tbtally  routed  and  dispersed,  and  Peter  himself  was  obliged 
to  fly  alone,  into  the  forests  that  covered  that  part  of  the 
country.  Numbers  of  his  companions  were  slain,  almost  all 
the  women  were  carried  away  captive,  and  he  wandered  on 
for  some  time  vdth  all  his  bright  hopes  destroyed  and  his 
heart  left  desolate.  At  length,  he  met  with  some  other 
crusaders,  fugitives  like  himself,  and  by  accident,  he  and  five 
distinguished  knights  assembled  on  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain. At  first  their  force  amounted  to  no  more  than  five 
hundred  men ;  but  Peter  and  his  comrades  now  used  every 
stratageni  they  could  devise,  in  order  to  call  around  them 
any  parties  of  the  dispersed  host.  Horns  were  sounded, 
signals  were  made,  and  before  night  no  less  than  seven 
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thousand  men  were  once  more  collected.  With  these  the 
hermit  immediately  recommenced  his  march  towards  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  a  number  of  other  fragments  of  his  former 
army  joining  him  hj  the  way,  the  only  further  difficulty  was 
to  obtain  food,  of  which  the  army  suffered  a  great  scarcity 
till  it  reached  the  city  of  Fhilippopoli. 

There  compassion  and  ample  supplies  awaited  the  armv ; 
the  Einperor  Alexius,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  fear  tne 
hosts  of  the  crusade,  sent  deputies  to  meet  the  hermit,  and 
treat  him  with  all  kindness ;  and  Peter,  whose  force  was  now 
again  swelled  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  men,  marched 
on  to  Constantinople,  and  united  his  troops  to  those  of  Walter 
the  Penny  less. 

Before  his  arrival,  the  latter  leader  had  been  joined  by  a 
great  number  of  Lombards  and  Italians,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  the  lowest  and  the  most  vicious  classes  of  society. 
These  men  soon  became  tired  of  repose,  and  insolent  from 
favour  and  {prosperity ;  innumerable  acts  of  rapine  and  plunder 
were  committed  by  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  in  the  end  the  emperor  found  himself  compelled 
to  send  them  upon  fair  excuses  across  the  Bosphorus, 
humanely  warning  them  not  to  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
Bithynia,  till  they  were  supported  by  other  forces.  In  Asia, 
however,  their  licentiousness  broke  all  bounds:  Peter  the 
Hermit,  losing  all  command  over  them,  returned  to  Con-» 
stanfcinople ;  the  Italians  and  Germans,  separating  from  the 
Prench  and  Normans,  who  remained  imder  the  nominal  com- 
mand of  Walter  the  Pennyless,  marched  on  to  a  fortress,  in 
which  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Mahommedans, 
after  having  previously  lost  a  detachment  which  was  cut  to 
pieces  in  the  open  country.  The  fort  itself  was  without 
water,  and  the  unhappy  crusaders  endured  indescribable 
torments  for  eight  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  their 
leaders  went  over  to  the  infidels,  renounced  their  religion, 
betrayed  their  companions,  and  the  Christians  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  fortress  were  slaughtered  to  a  man. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  in  order,  as  some  writers  suppose, 
to  avenge  their  brethren,  or  as  others  believe,  in  the  Mse 
hope  of  finding  Nicea  captured  by  those  who  went  before, 
the  body  pf  French  and  Norman  crusaders,  under  Walter  the 
Pennyless,  marched  on  in  spite  of  his  earnest  remonstrances, 
and  were  almost  immediately  afterwards  encountered  by  the 
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Turkish  forces.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  long ;  and  from 
every  account,  we  are  l^d  to  believe  that  "Walter  displayed 
both  great  military  skill  and  the  most  desperate  valour. 
Every  advantage,  however,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Turks ;  the 
Christians  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  their  leader  fell 
under  seven  mortal  wounds,  and  only  three  hundred  escaped 
in  a  bodv  from  that  fatal  field  to  the  small  fortress  of  Civitot, 
where  they  were  immediatelv  besieged. 

The  entreaties  of  Peter  tne  Hermit  induced  the  Emperor 
Alexius  to  send  forces  to  their  relief,  and  they  were  brought 
back  in  safety  to  Constantinople.  The  emperor,  we  are  told, 
deprived  them  of  their  arms  in  order  to  prevent  the  re* 
currence  of  excesses  such  as  they  had  committed  previous  to 
their  overthrow,  and  enjoined  them  to  return  to  tneir  native 
land,  a  command  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  dis-* 
obeyed. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  expeditions  conducted  by 
Walter  the  Pennyless  and  Peter  the  Hermit ;  but  a  stiil 
larger  bod;^  of  rabble,  even  more  disorderly  and  base  than 
that  of  which  their  armies  were  composed,  had  yet  to  march, 
under  a  leader  less  worthy  than  his  predecessors.  This  force 
was  gathered  together  by  a  German  priest,  called  Gottschalk ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  whole  multitude  which 
now  poured  forth  from  the  northern  and  central  parts  of 
Germany  towards  Constantinople,  was  in  fact  led  Dy  this 
man ;  although  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  his  followers,  preceded  the  great  mass.  His  conduct 
was  cruel  and  atrocious ;  and  having  penetrated  into  Hungary, 
he  suffered  every  sort  of  crime  to  be  committed,  till  the  rage 
of  the  Hungarians  was  roused  for  the  destruction  of  himself 
and  his  companions.  The  immediate  act  of  barbarity  which 
would  seem  to  have  determined  the  King  of  Hungary  to 
destroy  the  barbarous  guests  who  had  forced  themselves  into 
his  dominions,  was  the  impalement  of  a  joung  Hungarian  in 
the  market-place  of  Mersburg.  The  pillage  of  the  country 
had  previously  taken  place  wdth  impunity ;  but  this  last  act 
induced  Carloman  to  arm  the  whole  population  against  the 
intruders,  and  G-ottschalk  and  his  band  were  surrounded  by 
the  Hungarian  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade. 

The  crusaders,  however,  occupied  a  strong  position ;  and 
drawing  themselves  up  in  array,  threatened  to  sell  their  lives 
dearly.    Under  these  circumstances,  Carloman,  if  we  may 
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belieTe  Albert  of  Aix,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  which  was 
not  very  honourable.  He  promised  that  if  the  followers  of 
Gbttscbalk  would  lay  down  their  arms,  he  would  spare  the 
innocent,  and  merely  smite  the  guilty.  The  ignorant  and  the 
brutal  companions  of  the  German  priest  suffered  themselyes 
to  be  deceived,  and  the  troops  of  Garloman  fidlinff  upon  the 
unarmed  multitude,  covered  the  plains  of  Belgrade  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain. 

In  the  mean  time,  immense  bands  were  following  the  path 
of  Oottschalk  from  everj  part  of  Europe,  and  a  spectacle  ot 
vice,  crime,  and  folly,  such  as  was  never  before,  and  probably 
never  wiU  again  be  witnessed  in  this  world,  took  place  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ehine.  We  first  hear  of  one  of  the  great 
troops  of  this  ungodly  crowd  madsacring  the  Jews  in  the  city 
of  Cologne,  and  declaring  that  the  primary  object  of  those 
who  undertook  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ahould 
be  to  destroy  the  earliest  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  body  which  had  committed  this  iniquity  marched  on 
towards  Mayence,  where  another  band,  under  the  command 
of  a  nobleman  named  Emico,  waited  for  the  arrival  of  their 
profligate  companions.  The  same  spirit  animated  both,  and 
the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  immediately  commenced  in  that 
city.  The  Bishop  of  Mayence,  horrified  at  the  bloodshed 
which  had  taken  place  along  the  Ehine,  gave  refuge  to  the 
unhappy  Jews,  in  nis  palace  and  gardens ;  but  neither  his 
venerable  character,  nor  the  means  he  had  taken  to  exclude 
the  rabble  without,  were  sufficient  to  deter  the  cruel  men, 
who  were  perhaps  as  much  moved  by  avarice  as  by  faoaticismi. 
The  palace  was  attacked,  the  gates  were  forced,  and  seven 
hundred  of  the  Israelites,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  in* 
£Bcriminately  murdered.  Other  massacres  took  place  in  the 
neighbouring  towns,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  Bishops  of 
Treves  and  "Worms  could  do,  to  shelter  the  unfortunate 
Hebrews.  The  Bishop  of  Spires,  indeed,  made  a  successfdl 
efibrt  to  protect  them  in  his  own  city ;  but  the  Bishops  of 
Treves  ana  Worms  proposed  to  the  Jews,  as  their  only  chance 
of  safety,  that  they  should  embrace  the  Christian  faitL 
Many  acceded  to  that  proposal,  but  others  determined  to  die 
rather  than  abandon  their  religion. 

On  this  occasion,  as  in  many  others,  the  Jews  displayed 
the  spirit  of  the  Eonums.  I  cannot,  indeed,  as  Mills  lias 
done,  look  upon  suicide  as  a  virtue  under  any  circumstances^ 
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and  therefore  must  not  ventare  to  praise  the  conduct  of  the 
Hebrews  in  mutually  slaying  each  other  or  casting  themselves 
into  the  Moselle,  though  I  am  compelled  to  admire' their 
resolute  adherence  to  their  faith,  when-  no  means  of  con- 
Tiction  were  employed  towards  them  but  the  sword. 

Haying  accomphshed  the  work  of  butchery  which  they  had 
undertaken,  and  naving  loaded  themsdves  with  the  spoil  of 
the  wealthy  Israelites,  the  godless  multitude  marched  on 
their  way,  preceded  by  a  goat  and  a  goose,  to  which  they 
offered  divine  honours,  supposing  them  to  be  IQled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Blasphemy  and  murder,  however,  were  not  the 
only  crimes  which  possessed  this  insane  crowd.  Yice  and 
debauchery  of  the  most  horrible  kind  reigned  amongst  them; 
lust,  revelry,  drunkenness,  gluttony,  o^oi^ied  the  greater 
part  of  their  time;  and  even  children  of  a  tender  age, 
affected  by  the  contagious  madness,  acquired  unnatural  capa- 
bilities of  vice,  and  participated  in  the  depravities  of  man- 
hood. Thus,  robbing  and  pillaging  as  thej  went,  this  body 
also  approached  the  confines  of  Hungary,  in  a  stream  of  at 
least  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  but  at  the  town  of  Mers- 
burg*  they  found  the  gates  of  the  city  shut  against  them, 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  guarded  by  a  strong  force. 

They  were  now  in  a  situation  of  great  dan^r  and  (uflElculty, 
being  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  shut  m  by  the  rivers 
Danube  and  Lintaz ;  and,  assuming  a  pacific  tone,  they  sent 
messengers  to  demand  permission  to  pass  quietly  through 
the  country.  The  request  being  refused,  they  determined  at 
once  to  attack  the  city  and  force  a  passage.  In  this  attempt 
they  were  at  first  in  some  degree  successful,  having  formed, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  a  bridge  across  the  Lintax,  de- 
feated various  parties  of  Hungarians  sent  out  to  oppose 
them,  and  even  effected  two  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  town. 
Terror  and  consternation  spread  amongst  the  inhabitants, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  king  himself  was  on  the  eve  of  ^J^pg 
with  his  court  into  the  north,  when  suddenly  a  panic,  wnich 
has  never  been  accounted  for,  took  possession  of  the  besiegers, 
and  they  dispersed  in  every  direction.  The  Hungarians 
instantly  took  advantage  of  this  event ;  and  it  seems  not  im- 
probable, from  the  state  of  preparation  for  seizing  upon  the 

*  I  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader  that  this  is  not  the  citf  known  hy  thftt 
name  in  the  present  day.  It  probably  oecanied  the  site  of  the  town  of  Altenborg 
at  the  junction  of  the  Iiectiui  and  the  Danube. 
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happj  moment,  in  which  the  king  and  his  forces  were  foimd, 
that  the  rout  of  the  crosaders,  which  has  generallj  been 
attributed  to  a  causeless  alarm,  was  in  reality  produced  bj  a 
vigorous  attack  of  the  adverse  troops.  Their  mght  was  com- 
plete and  disastrous ;  the  Hungarians  pursu^  with  eager 
vengeance;  the  marshes  and  the  rivers  flowed  with  blood; 
and  so  terrible  was  the  slaughter,  that  for  some  time  the 
waters  both  of  the  Lintax  and  the  Danube  could  not  be  seen 
for  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Very  few  of  the  Germans  escaped ; 
for  of  the  whole  multitude,  even  when  thej  set  out,  onlj 
three  thousand  were  provided  with  horses.  Some  of  those 
who  did  not  fall  turned  upon  their  steps,  and  regained  their 
native  land;  while  others,  passing  through  the  wild  and 
mountainous  countries  to  the  westward  of  Hungary,  made 
their  way  to  Carinthia  and  Italy.* 

That  state  of  society  must  indeed  be  dark  and  lamentable, 
in  which  we  are  compelled  to  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of 
large  masses  of  our  &llow-creatures ;  but  there  are  periods 
when  multitudes  give  themselves  so  completely  up  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  all  evil,  that  the  hand  of  the  destroyer 
may  be  marked  without  much  regret  in  its  operation  as  the 

«  I  have  foDowed  the  aocoant  of  Albert  of  Aiz  for  the  whole  of  this  expedi- 
tion, both  because  he  was  a  contemporary,  and  because  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  at  this  period  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  Tboagh  some  persons  sappose 
that  the  Aix  fimn  which  he  tdEes  his  name  was  the  dtj  oi  that  name  in 
Provence,  I  by  no  means  imagine  snch  to  have  been  the  case.  He  dwells  more 
than  any  other  author  on  the  events  which  disgraced  the  first  movements  of  the 
crusade  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  progress  of  the  rabble  through  Ger- 
main' and  Hnngarj.  It  will  be  found  also,  on  examining  his  history,  as  printsd 
by  Bongarsius,  that  every  name  which  he  gives  in  the  language  of  the  day,  is 
spelt  in  the  northern,  not  in  the  southern  manner.  We  have  the  constant  use  of 
tne  E  for  the  G,  the  preservation  of  the  T  Z  in  the  termination  of  words  of 
German  origm,  and  in  fiict  every  indication  which  could  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
the  kn^ge  ^miliar  to  Albert  was  a  Teutonic  dialect.  He  was  thus,  if  the 
supposition  of  his  residence  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  correct,  both  by  time  and 
situation  the  most  competent  witness  that  we  can  find  in  regard  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  first  bodies  that  took  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  certainly  more 
80  than  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  lived  at  a  much  later  period.  Mills  gives  a 
very  difierenfc  account  of  this  whole  transaction,  citing  William  of  Tyre  and  Al- 
bert of  Aix,  but  differing  from  them  both.  Whence  he  derived  his  information  I 
cannot  tell,  but  his  account  is  undoubtedly  contrary  to  all  the  best  historians  of 
the  time.  He  says  that  the  crusaders  were  driven  by  despair  to  attack  the  dtr 
of  Mersburg,  and  that  they  forced  the  bridge  over  the  Danube ;  whereas  both 
William  of  Tyre  and  Albert  of  Aix  show  &at  despair  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  that  thev  themselves  built  the  bridge  by  which  they  crossed  the 
river.  The  words  of  William  of  Tyre  are,  '*  Qn&  erecti  victori&'(tbe  defeat  of  a 
small  Hungarian  force),  adiidnnt  etiam  ut  pontibus  fabricatis,  pnesidium  ex- 
pugnent,  et  iter  ferro  aperientes,  in  regnum  violenter  ingrediantur." 
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onl^  means  of  remoTing  the  great  weight  of  wickedness 
which  oppresses  and  keeps  down  aJl  the  principles  of  virtue 
in  society.  Thus  we  feel,  in  the  present  instance,  that  if  the 
crusades  had  wrought  no  other  benefit  than  the  extinction 
of  such  a  mass  of  crime  and  vice  as  that  which  existed  in  the 
wild  and  ruthless  crowds  who  led  the  way  and  perished  on 
the  road  to  the  Holy  Land,  no  slight  advantage  would  still 
have  accrued  to  Europe. 

The  destruction  which  took  place  in  the  first  movements 
of  the  crusade  was  certainly  terrible,  and  cannot  be  recorded 
without  a  feeling  of  horror ;  but  many  of  the  evil  elements 
which  must  have  inevitably  attended  that  great  enterprise, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  were  swept  away  by  the 
result  of  these  precursory  efforts,  and  it  is  curious  to  mark 
by  what  easy  and  natural  steps  this  bloody  purification  was 
brought  about.  Those  who  were  profligate,  vicious,  and 
destitute  of  all  the  ties  which  bind  men  to  their  country 
and  to  the  society  of  which  they  form  a  part,  were  naturally 
the  first  to  move  upon  an  expedition  which  offered  the  hope 
of  plunder  and  the  opportunity  of  licentiousness.  Naturally 
too,  the  very  objects  which  they  proposed  to  themselves,  and 
the  habits  which  rendered  them  a  scourge  to  their  own 
country,  called  down  upon  their  heads  the  indignation  of  the 
nations  through  whose  territories  they  passed,  in  consequence 
of  the  crimes  that  the^  committed ;  and  by  the  same  course 
their  improvidence,  disorderly  character,  and  want  of  disci- 
phne,  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  vengeance  of  their 
enemies. 

A  different  scene  soon  opened  on  the  world,  and  at  length 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  began  to  march,  or  in  other  words, 
the  real  crusade  began.  The  first  prince  of  renown  who 
actually  appeared  in  the  field,  was  Gt)di&ey  of  Bouillon,  Duke 
of  Lorrame;  a  warrior  still  in  the  prime  of  years  and 
strength,  but  already  famous  for  his  talents  as  a  general  and 
his  prowess  as  a  knight.  His  extraordinary  qualities  of  body 
and  mind,  his  immense  corporeal  vigour,  his  beauty  and  his 
grace,  his  learning  and  iu^complishments,  his  mild  and  gentle 
manners,  his  resolute  firmness,  high  sense  of  justice,  religious 
zeal,  and  extent  of  views  beyond  the  age,  rendered  him  well 
qualified  for  the  chief  station  in  so  &preat  an  enterprise  as 
tnat  in  which  he  now  embarked.*    The  skill  of  Godfrey  in 

*  Robert  the  Monk  says,  in  speaking  of  Godfrey,  **  Associator  autem  cnidam 
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militarj  exerdses  was  the  admiration  of  all  His  comrades  in 
arms;   lie  spoke  almost  all  the  languages  used  in  !Earope 
with  perfect  fiidlitjr,  and  he  was  highly  eloquent  in  their  nse. 
Of  the  other  quahties  which  we  have  mentioned,  th^?e  will 
be  many  striking  instances  recorded :  even  in  the  brief  sketch 
of  the  first  cnuade  which  is  all  that  our  limits  will  admit; 
but  that  which  seems  to  have  struck  most  the  fancy  of  all 
contemporary  writers,  was  the  peculiar  gentleness  of  his 
manners,  which  we  have  too  mucn  reason  to  believe  was  a 
very  rare  grace  in  those  davs.    The  purity  of  Godfrejr's  moral 
character  was  also  remarkable ;  and  in  the  early  history  of 
his  life,  on  which  we  have  no  time  to  enlarge,  he  displayed 
talents,  as  well  as  virtues,  which  gave  the  suresb  bond  for  his 
after  conduct.    During  the  struggles  between  the  Pope  and 
Henrv  the  Fourth,  l^peror  of  G^rmanjr,  Godfrey  main- 
tained the  cause  of  the  emperor,  and  by  his  valour  and  con- 
duet,  secured,  if  he  did  not  bestow,  the  crown.    He  himself, 
also  carried  the  imperial  standard  into  the  walls  of  Bome, 
and  opened  the  gates  of  the  dty  to  the  troops  of  Henry.     In 
almost  all  the  to)ubles  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
that  vicious  prince,  he  bore  a  part,  either  for  or  against  him ; 
till  at  length  the  preaching  of  the  crusade  placed  a  new  en- 
terprise before  his  ejes — an  enterprise  better  suited  to  his 
character  and  to  his  taste.    He  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Clermont,  sufferiug  &)m  the  effects  of  a  fever, 
which  he  had  caught  in  the  unwholesome  neighbourhood  of 
Borne,  and  which  some  of  the  monkish  historians  of  the  time 
represent  as  a  punishment  for  his  opposition  to  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  Godfrey  hear  the  call  to  arms  for  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  than  the  fever  left  him,  and  arising 
from  the  bed  of  sickness  with  renewed  vigour,  he  prepared 
to  march  at  the  head  of  all  hia  followers.  The  very  name  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  a  host.  Eustace  his  brother,  Bald- 
win his  half-brother,  who  possessed  many  of  his  militaiy 
qualities  without  his  chivalrous  spirit,  his  relation  Baldwin 

Dud  TentoQiconmi^  Bomine  Godefrido,  qui  erat  Eostachii  Bolonieiisis  oomitas 
filins,  sed  officio  dignitatis  Dux  erat  Tentoniciis.  Hie  volta  elegans,  staturft 
procenis,  dnlcis  elo^nio,  moribns  egr^ns,  et  in  tantmn  lenis,  nt  majgis  m  se 
monachnin  qakm  xmlitem  iignraret.  Hie  tamem,  cum  hostem  sentiebat  adene^ 
et  imminere  pnelium,  tunc  andad  xnente  concipiebat  animum,  et  quasi  leo  tea- 
dens  ad  nuSius  jHiTebat  oecnrsum.  £t  qxue  lorica  vel  clypens  sustinere  po6set 
impetnm  nmaroniB  iUiufl  ?" 
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de  Burg,  Eeinard  Count  of  Tul,  and  Peter  his  brother,  Qur- 
nier  de  Grais,  Dudo  de  Conti,*  JBEenry  de  Ascha  or  de  Hache, 
and  GK>dfrey  his  brother,  all  celebrated  warriors,  each  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  body  of  retainers,  had  ranged  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  were  ready 
to  march,  together  with  an  imniense  number  of  volunteers 
and  the  forces  of  GK>dfrey  himself,  bv  the  middle  of  August. 

The  progress  of  Godttey  through  the  country  offered  a 
strange  contrast  to  that  of  the  leaders  who  had  preceded  him. 
All  was  orderly,  sober,  and  tranquil ;  the  great  uudertaking 
before  them  was  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  Holiness  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged 
spread  a  purity  through  their  manners,  and  a  religious  re- 
straint over  their  whole  demeanour.  Highly  disciplined, 
and  perfectly  imder  command,  the  troops  marched  on  with- 
out straying  to  the  right  or  left,  and  met  with  no  obstruction 
till  they  reached  the  mntiers  of  Himgary;  On  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  however,  which  separated  that  country  from  the 
German  empire,  tidings  of  the  f&te  of  the  last  band  of  cru- 
saders reached  the  ears  of  Godfrey  and  his  companions,  and 
the  unburied  corpses  of  the  godless  herd  which  had  besieged 
Mersburg,  proved  that  a  terrible  slaughter  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians had  taken  place. 

After  holding  a  council,  Godfrey  and  his  chie&  despatched 
Godfrey  de  Ascha  to  the  court  of  Carloman,  that  nobleman 
having  been  previously  employed  in  negotiations  with  the 
S^on^rian  king.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  other  distin- 
guished envoys,  and  bore  a  plain  and  dignified  message  from 
the  great  leader  of  the  crusade,  purporting  that  the  army 
waited  at  ToUenburg  for  an  explanation  of  the  conduct  which 
Carloman  had  pursued  towards  his  fellow-Christians  whose 
bo£es  strewed  the  fields  around  Mersburg.  The  ambas- 
sadors were  frurther  directed  to  say,  that  n  the  preceding 
bands  had  merited  the  punishment  which  they  had  met  with, 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  his  compiuiions  would  bear  it  with 
patience ;  but  that  if  the  King  of  Hungary  had  both  calum- 
niated and  put  to  death  innocent  men,  the  crusading  princes 
were  prepared  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  brethren. 

This  message  was  faithfully  delivered  to  the  kin^  by  God- 
frey de  Ascha^  and  Carloman  imme^tely  entered  into  ex- 

•  This  is  written  Cods  in  Bongarsiiis,  bat  it  is  generallj  sapposed  tlutt  the 
proper  translation  is  Conti. 
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ElanstionB  of  his  conduct.  He  showed  the  proTocation  that 
e  had  receiyed,  the  crimes  which  the  preceding  crusaders 
had  committed,  and  acknowledeed  and  justified  the  retribution 
which  he  had  inflicted  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  bow* 
ever,  he  professed  the  utmost  reverence  for  Godfirej's  cha- 
racter, and  his  willingness  to  suffer  him  to  pass  tranquilly 
through  his  territories ;  inviting  him  to  a  conference,  at  wbidfi 
the  terms  of  peace  might  be  fully  arranged  between  them. 
After  a  prelimmarj  interview,  during  which  each  prince  was 
accompanied  b^  a  numerous  train,  Gt)dfre7  determined  to 
trust  himself  m  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  and 
entered  that  monarch's  dominions  escorted  by  only  twelve 
of  his  followers.  Long  discussions  ensued ;  for  the  army  of 
Gk)dfrey  was  so  much  more  formidable  by  its  numbers,  its  arms, 
and  its  discipline,  than  any  of  those  that  preceded  it,  that 
not  even  the  honourable  reputation  of  the  leader  could  calm 
the  fears  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  or  induce  them  to  suffer 
the  crusading  force  to  enter  their  territory  without  giving 
hostages  of  a  high  rank  for  the  conduct  of  the  troops.  This 
demand  was  so  reasonable  that  Godfrey  agreed  to  it  at  once; 
and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  him  and  Carloman, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  his  army,  and  all  subsequent 
bodies  of  crusaders,  should  be  permitted  to  pass  peaceably 
through  Hungary,  and  should  be  furnished  durmg  their 
march,  on  due  payment,  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  hostages  required  by  the  King  of  Hungary  were  the 
duke's  brother  Baldwin,  with  his  wife,  and  his  whole  house- 
hold ;  but  when  Godfrey,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  informed 
Baldwin  of  what  had  been  demanded,  that  prince  resisted 
the  unpalatable  task,  and  declared  that  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  the  King  of  Hungary. 
The  generous  nature  of  the  great  leader  now  shone  out  con- 
spicuous; and  he  replied,  that  since  such  was  Baldwin's 
repugnance  to  become  a  hostage,  his  brother  should  remain 
and  command  the  crusading  force,  while  he,  Godfrey,  would 
undertake  to  be  the  pledge  of  his  followers'  good  &ith  and 
peaceable  demeanour,  and  give  himself  into  the  power  of 
Carloman  till  his  troops  had  effected  their,  march  across  that 
monarch's  territories. 

His  brother's  noble  conduct  moved  Baldwin  more  than 
any  persuasions  had  previously  done ;  he  would  not  suffer 
the  sacrifice  proposed  to  be  carried  into  ejcecution,  but  yielded 
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himself  as  a  hostage  to  Carloman,  and  the  army  commenced 
its  progress  through  Hungary.  Everything  passed  in  tran- 
quillity; and  on  the  confines  of  Carloman' s  dominions, 
Baldwin  and  his  family  being  set  at  liberty,  Godfrey  and  the 
other  leaders  parted  from  the  Hungarian  king,  who  had 
accompanied  them  on  their  way,  with  many  tokens  of  regard 
and  esteem. 

They  now  entered  Bulgaria,  not  without  alarm,  for  rumour, 
which  often  divulges  men's  intentions  long  before  they  are 
openly  avowed,  led  the  crusaders  to  believe  that  the  Emperor 
Alexius  had  sent  a  large  force  to  oppose  their  passage  over 
the  Save,  and  prevent  their  entrance  into  his  dominions. 
They  crossed  the  river,  however,  without  difficulty,  no  hostile 
force  presenting  itself,  and  on  the  contrary,  after  advancing 
some  way  in  Bulgaria,  envoys  from  the  emperor  appeared, 
beseeching  Godfrey  to  restrain  his  troops  from  all  pillage  of 
the  country,  and  offering  in  return  a  free  passage  and  liberty 
of  trade.  Godfrey  promised  to  maintain  order,  strictly  for- 
bade plunder,  and  advanced  tranquilly  to  Nissa,*  where  the 
storehouses  of  the  emperor  were  opened  for  the  benefit  of 
the  crusaders,  and  the  riches  of  the  country  astounded  the 
children  of  the  less  fruitful  north. 

Everything  was  now  joy  and  contentment,  and  the  military 
pilgrims  marched  on  in  the  hope  of  receiving  every  assist- 
ance from  the  eastern  emperor.  At  Philippopoli  the  same 
hospitable  reception  awaited  them,  and  they  paused  for  eight 
days  to  refresh  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  their  journey; 
but  here  the  treacherous  designs  of  the  Greek  monarch  were 
first  discovered  to  Godfrey,  the  news  reaching  him  that  Hugh 
the  Great,  brother  of  the  King  of  Prance,  and  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  crusade,  was  detained  in  prison  by 
the  emperor,  and  even  loaded  with  chains. 

Ere  we  notice  the  further  proceedings  of  Godfrey,  we  must 
pause  for  a  moment  to  examine  the  character  of  Hugh,  and 
to  notice  the  events  which  had  brought  him  into  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  now  placed.t  We  are  informed  by  Guibert, 
that  none  of  the  prmces  who  embraced  the  cross  carried 

*  The  word  has  been  thus  translated,  thon^h  I  find  no  city  exactly  so' called 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  word  in  the  onginal,  howeyer,  is  spelt  "  Nierii." 
Perhaps  Kisa  is  the  place  intended. 

t  Many  of  the  particulars  refi^rding  the  march  of  Hueh  of  Vermandois  are 
derived  irom  Goibertns,  abbot  ofNogent,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon. 

VOL.  I.  2  E 
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With  them  a  hieher  reputation  than  Hugh  the  QtetAj&st 
conrage  and  skul  in  war,  integrity  of  conduct^  hooousAk* 
moderation,  and  hmnility  towaards  the  dergy.  To  thecha^ 
raeter  thus  asmgned  to  him,  in  erery  pednt  except  the  hjBUs; 
Hugh  of  Yennandois  gave  the  lie  in  the  course  of  the  first, 
cruinde;  showing  himself  arrogant  and  presnmptuousy  timid^ 
unskilfiil,  yacillating,  treacherous,  and  dishonest. 

Proud  and  vain  to  a  very  high  degree,  the  very  woirds  of 
his  eulogists  show  that  the  motives  which  led  him  into  Pa- 
lestine were  anything  but  pit^  for  the  suffering  Ohristiains  of 
the  east)  or  zeal  for  the  aeUverance  of  the  holy  city.  ^  A 
number  of  great  nobles  joined  themselves  to  him,"  BteyrB  Gm- 
bert,  "  with  the  intention  of  electing  him  as  king,  if  they 
could  obtain  any  territory  by  conj^uering  the  infidels ;"  and 
no  doubt  Hugh  of  Yermandois  himself  was  not  uncanackms 
of  their  intention. 

Porming  part  of  the  division  of  the  crusading  force  which 
seems  to  have  commenced  its  march  under  this  prince,  were  the 
forces  of  Eobert  Count  of  Planders,  a  brave  and  determined 
soldier,  but  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  destitute  of  those  chi- 
valrous qualities  and  personal  graces  which  diatingniahed 
almost  all  the  other  leaders.  Here  also  appeared  Stephen 
Count  of  Blois,  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  powerfdl,  and 
politic  princes  of  the  time,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  had  acquired  a  high  reputation 
in  Europe  by  bis  skill  in  afikirs  of  state.  His  renown  for 
courage,  indeed,  was  at  no  time  very  high,  and  diminished 
lamentably  during  the  course  of  the  crusade.  With  him  ap- 
peared in  the  field  his  brother-in-law,.  Bobert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a  gallant  and  daring 
knight,  a  skilful  and  active  general,  an  eloquent  and  power&i 
orator,  but  a  prince  eaten  up  with  vices  and  weaknesses, 
prodigal  to  a  cnme,  given  to  every  sensual  gratification,  rash, 
imprudent,  and  vehement;  though  disinterested,  generous, 
and  benevolent.  In  order  to  furnish  forth  the  means  of 
joining  the  crusade  with  splendour,  he  at  once  proposed  to 
mortgage  his  duchy,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  pro- 
perty that  he  now  possessed.  Of  various  parts  even  of  this 
territory  he  had  been  stripped  by  his  brotiier  William^aied 
that  monarch  gladly  seized  the  opportunily  to  ofierthe  saaH 
sum  of  ten  thousand  marks  as  a  loan  upon  Normandy.  Ter- 
ribly encimibered  with  debts  and  embarrassments^  Bobert 
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gladly  embraced  the  proposal;  William  Sufiis  entered  into 
fiill  possession  of  Normandy,  and  the  duke,  raising  men  both 
&om  his  own  duchy  and  England,  joined  himself  to  the  party 
of  Hugh,  and  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  With  him  were  a 
number  of  high  nobles ;  and  the  fame  of  his  courage  brought 
multitudes  to  his  standard,*  who  seemed  to  be  attached  by 
natural  bonds  to  other  leaders  of  the  crusading  force.  The 
iEreneh  gentlemen  who  took  arms  with  the  brother  of  their 
sovereign  were  as  numerous,  we  are  assured,  as  the  leaders  who 
once  besieged  Troy ;  but  the  account  of  their  march  through 
Europe  is  less  clear  and  distinct  than  that  of  the  progress  of 
any  other  body  of  crusaders,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tarn  whether  the  forces  of  all  these  nobles  were  ever  really 
united  under  Hugh  of  Vermandois,t  or  whether  they  left 
Erance  in  separate  divisions,  directing  their  course  by  com- 
mon consent  towards  Apulia.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
they  all  followed  nearly  the  same  course,  visiting  Eome — 
where  their  passage  was  marked  by  the  death  of  the  famous 
Odo  Earl  of  Kent — and  arriving  in  the  end  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bari  and  Otranto.  At  Lucca,  Hugh  received 
from  the  Pope  the  standard  of  St.  Peter;  but  both  at  Eome 
and  in  Apuha  a  multitude  of  the  crusaders  abandoned  the 
enterprise  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

•  By  some  writers  it  is  asserted  that  Eustace,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  BoniUon, 
marched  with  Bobwt  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  not  with  his  own  relation.  Bobert 
the'Monk,  however,  who  accompanied  the  army  of  the  crusade,  after  having 
attended  the  council  of  Clermont,  distinctly  declares  that  Eustace  aooom^ied 
Godfrey,  and  his  authori^  is  certainly  better  than  either  that  of  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, or  the  Annals  of  Waverly.  Mills  makes  a  wrong  citation  in  regard  to 
the  Annals  of  Waverlr,  which  only  state,  at  the  place  cited  by  him  (Gale  and 
Fill.  YoL  iii.  p.  142),  tnat  Eustace  Count  of  Boulogne  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land  at  the  same  time  that  Bobert  of  Normandy  did  so.  In  another  plaoe» 
however,  the  Annals  distinctly  assert  that  Eustace  did  accompany  the  Duke  of 
Normandy. 

t  .Some  authors  declare  that  they  were,  and  Mills  distinctly  implies  the  same 
thing,  though  Bobert  the  Monk  expressly  says,  "  Diverso  tempore  et .  itinere 
traasalpinaverunt."  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  who  accompanied  Stephen  Count  of 
Blois  to  the  first  crusade,  and  who  must  have  known  whether  that  prince 
mardied  under  the  orders  <tf,  and  at  the  same  time  with  Hugh,  asserts  that  the 
brother  of  the  French  king  took  his  departure  before  any  of  the  rest,  and  speaks 
of  his  march  as  if  it  bad  been  totally  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  party 
of  Bobert  of  Normandy,  Stephen  of  Blob,  and  the  CouKt  of  Flanders.  It  is  cleaS) 
indeed,  from  his  statement— whatever  agreement  had  been  entered  into  between, 
the  great  French  feudatories  and  the  brother  oL  their  sovereign,  re^dinf  the. 
cbi^command  of  the  anDv-»that  Hugh  had  preceded  the  three  ptnnces  lUbove 
named  through  Fnmce  aod  Italy,  and  had  even  embarked  from  Ban  before  they 
arrived. 

2e2 
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On  hia  arrival  in  Apulia,  Hugh  of  Y ermandois  displayed 
the  arrogance  of  hia  disposition  hj  refusing  to  wait  for  the 
multitude  of  knights  and  nobles  who  were  hastening  forward 
to  accompany  him ;  and  determined  on  embarking  at  once 
for  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor;  with  merely  the 
forces  he  had  led  to  Bari,  he  sent  an  arrogant  letter  to 
Alexius*  Comnenus,  and  despatched  twenty-four  knights  in 
golden  armour,  to  require  that  magnificent  preparations 
should  be  made  for  his  reception  at  Durazzo,  in  his  quality  of 
standard-bearer  to  the  Pope. 

Although  this  display  of  vanity,  and  the  gross  error  into 
which  it  led  Hugh — who  forgot  that  the  Greeks  looked  upon 
the  Pope  not  omy  as  merely  Bishop  of  Eome,  but  as  some- 
what schismatic  and  heretical  withal — was  very  consistent 
with  the  character  of  his  nation,  yet  we  must  recollect  that 
the  account  is  given  by  an  enemy,  and  moreover  by  one 
whose  imagination  was  wonderfully  party-spirited — ^namely, 
the  Princess  Anna  Comnena. 

Embarking  at  Bari  with  a  small  train,  which  was  teiyibly 
diminished  by  a  tempest  during  the  voyage,  Hugh  arrived  at 
Durazzo  in  so  destitute  a  condition,  that  the  governor,  who 
it  would  appear  was  aware  of  the  apprehensions  and  views  of 
Alexius,  ventured  to  place  the  brother  of  the  King  of  Erance 
in  a  state  of  honourable  captivity,  and  afber  detaining  him  for 
eome  time  at  the  port  where  he  landed,  sent  him  on  to  Con- 
stantinople as  a  prisoner.*  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
after  treatment  of  the  French  king's  brother  varied  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  sudden  changes  which  appeared  throughout 

*  Anna  Comnena,  in  the  Alexiacl,^a8  very  natnrallj  g:1ossed  over' the  conduct 
of  her  father  m  all  these  treacherous  proceedings ;  and  Mills,  adopting  her  acconnt 
-with  inconceivable  credulity  or  prejudice,  has  given  a  false  colouring  to  the  whole 
transaction  between  Aleidus  and  Hugh  of  Yermandois.  Every  contemporary 
^storian  of  the  crusade,  except  that  princess,  distinctly  asserts  that  Hugh  of 
Vermandois  was  strictly  conhned  as  a  prisoner — some  say  in  chams — when 
Godfrey  arrived  at  Philippo^li,  and  that  the  duke  sent  to  demand  his  mstant 
release,  bein^  so  indignant  at  the  state  in  which  he  was  kept,  that  though  re- 
nowned for  fis  moderation  and  humanity,  he  gave  up  the  territories  of  Alexms  to 
be  ravaged  for  several  davs ;  yet  in  the  face  of  Albert  of  Aiz,  Robert  the  Monk, 
Guibert  de  Ko^ent,  and  tne  honest  and  straightforward  William  of  Tyre,  who  as 
well  as  Albert  distinctly  affirms  that  Hugh  was  loaded  with  chains.  The  fol- 
lowing^ is  the  account  which  Mills  gives: — "  During  his  stay  Hugh  felt  not  his 
captivity,  for  as  few  of  his  old  companions  had  reached  him,  he  expressed  no  desire 
'to  depart  But  he  was  soon  removed  to  Constantinople,  and  Alexius,  by  flattery 
.and  presents,  so  completely  won  his  affections,  that  he  obtained  from  hun  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  fidelity.'' 
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the  whole  conduct  of  Alexius  during  this  part  of  his  reign. 
The  demeanour  of  the  Greek  emperor,  however,  as  we  have  now 
ample  evidence  to  prove,  was  not  dictated  by  caprice,  but  was 
the  result  of  low  cunning  and  wily  policy.  Apprehension 
was  the  first  motive.  His  empire  was  weak,  ana  utterly  in- 
capable of  resisting  the  efforts  or  curbing  the  encroachments 
of  the  crusaders,  should  their  indignation  be  turned  against 
him,  or  their  cupidity  excited  by  the  sight  of  his  wealth  and 
the  fertility  of  his  dominions.  He  had  thus  great  cause  to 
fear  the  entrance  of  large  masses  of  armed  men  into  his 
territories ;  although  he  himself,  by  his  applications  for  as* 
sistance,  when  threatened  by  the  bands  of  the  Seljukian 
Turks,  had  caused  their  living  inundation  to  roll  in  upon  the 
empire.  Alexius  was  one  of  those  who  had  hitherto  succeeded 
in  making  the  union  of  £raud  and  violence  assume  the  appear- 
ance and  perform  some  of  the  functions  of  vigour.  His  cha- 
racter is  shortly  summed  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and 
his  history  sketched  out  in  a  few  true  and  striking  words- 
"  At  that  time,"  says  "William,  "  the  Greek  empire  was. 
governed  by  a  wicked  and  cunning  man,  Alexius  by  name^ 
and  Comnenus  by  surname,  who  had  been  formerly  highly 
honoured  in  the  imperial  palace  by  Nicephorus,  commonly 
called  Botoniates,  who  then  held  the  sceptre.  He  had 
exercised  the  office  of  mega-domestici,  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  'grand  seneschal,'  next  to  the  emperor; 
but  raising  himself  up  basely  and  wickedly  against  his  lord 
and  benefactor,  some  five  or  six  years  before  our  people 
arrived,  he  took  possession  of  the  empire,  after  having  de- 
posed his  sovereign,  and  dared  to  retain  what  he  violently  ac-, 
quired." 

Alexius  had  applied  for  aid,  neither  expecting  nor  wishing 
probably  more  than  the  assistance  of  a  few  thousand  troops ; 
but  when  he  found  that  the  whole  of  Europe  rose  for  the 
dehverance  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  some  millions  of 
people  directed  their  march  towards  his  country,  his  feelings 
underwent  a  change,  and  he  was  divided  between  apprehen- 
sion for  his  safety  and  a  hope  of  making  the  immense  force 
thus  put  in  motion,  a  means  of  recovering  for  his  own  benefit 
those  Asiatic  territories  of  which  the  sword  of  the  infidel  had 
dismembered  the  eastern  empire.  In  order  to  effect  that 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  guard  himself  against  too  potent  allies^ 
he  judged  it  necessary  both  to  weaken  the  armies  of  the 
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•  ernsading  princes,  and  to  bind  them  by  engagements  wbich 
be  knew  their  babits  and  feelings  would  not  suffer  them  to 
Tiolate.  Witb  these  yiews  be  pursued  a  system  of  craft, 
deceit,  and  irritation,  wbieb  harassed  and  dimimshed  the 
-crusading  forces,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  indace  the 
yarious  leaders  to  do  homage,  and  swear  to  restore  to  the 
Greek  empire  whatever  they  might  recover  £x>m  the  hands 
of  the  infidels. 

This  object  he  resolved  to  seek  at  all  risks ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  neither  the  determination,  nor  the  project  for 
carrying  it  into  execution,  were  formed  at  once— that  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  hermit  and  Walter  Sansavoir,  the 
emperor's  views  were  not  entirely  decided,  and  that  the  acci- 
dental appearance  of  Hugh  the  Great  at  Durazzo,  in  a  state 
approachmg  destitution,  was  the  event  which  fixed  the  resolu- 
tion of  Alexius.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Greek  emperor  had 
finally  arranged  his  whole  plan  by  the  time  that  Godfi^y  of 
Bouillon  arrived  at  Philippopoli ;  but  a  modification  of  that 
plan  was  of  course  necessary  with  a  leader  of  the  highest 
renown,  at  the  head  of  many  thousands  of  the  best  troops  in 
Europe,  armed  in  the  most  complete  manner,  and  under  the 
most  perfect  discipline. 

"No  opposition  was  attempted  at  first,  and  everything  in 
the  conduct  of  the  emperor  seemed  smooth,  conciliating,  and 
generous,  till  Godfrey  was  suddenly  astounded  by  the  news 
that  Hugh,  his  brother  crusader,  was  held  in  bonds  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  duke  displayed  as  much  firmness  and  de- 
termination in  dealing  with  the  Greek  emperor  as  he  had 
evinced  in  negotiating  with  the  King  of  Hungary ;  and  the 
moment  these  tidings  reached  him,  he  despatched  envoys  to 
the  imperial  city,  with  letters,  requiring  in  courteous  terms 
that  Hugh  and  his  companions  in  captivity  should  be  imme- 
diately set  at  liberty.  His  messengers,  however,  were  autho- 
rised to  demand  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  in  more  stem 
and  threatening  language,  in  case  of  evasion  or  delay. 

Alexius  now  threw  off  the  mask,  positively  refusing  to  re- 
store Hugh  to  freedom ;  and  with  this  unsatisfactory  reply, 
Godfrey's  envoys  returned  to  seek  him.  That  great  leader, 
however,  had  not  wasted  his  time  in  the  pleasures  of  PhiUp- 
popoli,  but  advancing  rapidly  towards  Constantinople,  had 
already  passed  Adrianople,  when  his  messengers  rejomed  the 
army.    They  found  the  duke  encamped  in  a  rich  pasture 
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wludi  liad  been  .liitherto  observed.  But  the  moment  the 
refbsal  of  the  emperor -was  made  known,  Godfrey  gaye.tfae 
order  to  rayage  the  district,  l^^e  armed  multitude  spread  in 
a  moment  over  the  neighbotcring  districts,  aaid  for  e%ht  dicjija 
the  whole  lands  around  Adiiauople  were  swept  of  their 
produce  with  unsparing  xigom*. 

The.news  of  such  summaay  retribution  soon  reached  Con- 
fitanianople ;  and.  the  base  G^reek,  as  weak  as  he  was  treaeher- 
axtSy  sent  messengers  to  beseech  the  Buke  of  Lorraine  to 
recal  his  destroying  bands,  giving  a  positive  pnmiise  Cot  the 
libecation  of  the  captives.  Godfrey,  feeling  that  he  had 
power  to  compel  the  execution  of  this  engagement,  or  to 
punish  its  infraction,  summoned  the  troops  back  to  his 
standard;  and,  with  admirable  discipline  and  obedience, 
every  man  reticmed.  Order  and  peace  were  re-established, 
and  in  the  same  calm  and  regular  manner  as  before,  Hke 
army  of  the  crusadermarched  on  towdrds  Constantinople,  and 
eaieamped  imder  the  walls  of  the  city.  Scarcely  had  they 
arrived  when  the  pnmiise  of  Alexius  was  fulfilled,  and  Hugh, 
with  his  companions,  came  forth  to  meet  Godfrey,  and  return 
thanks  for  his  deliverazice.  The  raptures  of  Hugh,  and  the 
emotion  that  he  displayed  upon  his  liberation,  to  which  all 
contemporary  writers  bear  witness,  prove,  in  a  manner  not  to 
berefrited,  how  severe  had  been  his  captivity,  and  how  dis- 
graceful had  been  the  conduct  of  the  emperor.  The  brother 
of  tiie  French  Isiag  was  followed  closely  by  messengers  fr:om 
Comnenus,  inviting  Godfrey  to  visit  him  within  the  waUs  of 
Constantinople,  leaving  his  army  without ;  and  it  would  ap-* 
pear  that  Godfrey  expressed  no  hesitation,  till  he  was  warned 
by  some  of  those  who  knew  the  character  of  Alexius,  that  the 
invitation  of  the  Greek  emperor  was  merely  a  lure  to  draw 
the  principal  leader  of  the  crusade  into  his  power.  Godfrey 
ultimately  decliuedto  trust  himself  in  such  dangerous  hands, 
but  he  charged  some  of  his  most  distinguished  followers  to 
bear  his  excuses  to  the  emperor,  and  to  treat  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  further  proceedings  of  the  armies  of  the  cross. 

Alexius,  however,  was  determined  to  effect  by  some  means 
his.  great  object  of  luring  Gtodfrey  to  his  court,  and  com- 
manding the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut  against  i^e  Franks, 
he  refused  them  the  privilege  of  trading  with  his  subjects. 
TTimioved  by  this  conduct,  and  remembering  the  e&ct  of  the 
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course  which  he  had  pursued  near  Adrionople,  Qodfrej  once 
more  spread  his  forces  oyer  the  country,  and  ravaged  the 
suburbs  and  the  vicinily  of  the  imperial  capital.  The  result 
was  the  same  as  before ;  Alexius  yielded,  recalled  the  prohi- 
bition to  traffic,  and  the  crusaders  returned  to  order  with  the 
same  admirable  discipline  as  before. 

Peace  was  thus  re-established  upon  Christmas-da^y  and 
durinfi;  the  four  days  that  followed  all  was  tranqtiillify,  al- 
though the  season  was  unpropitious,  and  the  rain  descended 
in  torrents.      Taking    advantage  of  these    circumstances, 
Alexius  sent  new  messengers  to  Godfrey,  with  every  pro- 
fession of  regard,  begging;  nim  to  remove  his  troops  from  the 
unhealthy  and  inconvement  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and,  crossing  the  river*  which  flows  into  the  port,  by 
the  great  bridge  near  the  palace  of  Blachemsa,  to  take  up  his 
abode  and  quarter  his  army  in  the  beautiful  summer  dwelBngs 
which  cover  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.    With  this  proposal 
Godfrey  gladly  complied ;  and  doubtless  expressed  so  much 
gratitude  for  the  suggestion,  that  Alexius  imagined  he  would 
now  be  induced  to  enter  Constantinople  and  agree  to  the 
terms  he  intended  to  propose.    In  this,  however,  he  found 
himself  deceived ;  Godfrey  still  avoided  making  the  desired 
visit,  and  Alexius  then  determined  to  mingle  treachery  and 
force  in  a  sudden  night-attack,  with  the  hope,  it  would  seem, 
of  either  destroying  the  crusading  army,  or  of  obtaining 
military  possession  of  the  bridge  of  the  Blachemae,  which  it 
is  probable  he  dared  not  attempt  by  day.    Before  the  dawn, 
then,  of  a  morning  in  the  middle  of  January,  he  ordered  the 
cantonments  of  the  crusaders  to  be  assailed  both  by  sea  and 
land.    A  large  body  of  archers  were  embarked  in  boats  and 
galleys  to  attack  the  host  of  the  cross  which  was  quartered 
along  the  shore ;  and  while  the  attention  of  the  leaders  was 
thus  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  whole  armed 

*  The  river  was  nearly  dry  in  summer,  bat  at  the  time  when  Godfrey's  army 
was  there  encamped,  and  indeed  usually  in  the  winter,  it  was  a  torrent.  Mills 
makes  a  carious  mistake,  supposing  that  Alexius  proposed  to  Godfrey  to  cnss  the 
Bosphorus,  and  that  Grodfrey  actually  did  so.  He  seems  also  to  have  imagined 
that  the  bridge  of  the  Blachernae  actually  crossed  the  Bosphorus.  How  this 
Strang  confusion  of  ideas  took  place,  I  cannot  tell;  bat  it  is  clear  that  all 
Alexius  proposed  to  the  crusaders  was,  to  encamp  on  the  higher  and  more  con- 
venient  ground,  towards  the  eastward  of  Constantinople ;  intending  to  shnt  them 
in  between  the  Euxine,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  river  Barbises,  and  there  to  &ed 
them  or  starve  them ,  as  might  seem  best  to  him. 
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population  of  Constantinople  issued  forth,  and  attempted  to 
gain  possession  of  the  bridge. 

Godfrey,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived,  and  seeing 
instantly  the  point  of  the  greatest  danger,  he  sent  his  brother 
Baldwin,  with  five  hundred  men-at-arms,  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  while  he  himself  prepared  to  repel  the 
enemy  in  those  quarters  where  the  atta<5k  had  already  com- 
menced. The  contest  for  the  bridge  was  severe ;  and  as  soon 
as  Baldwin  had  occupied  it,  he  found  himself  assailed,  both 
from  the  river,  where  a  number  of  archers  had  been  stationed 
by  the  emperor  in  boats,  and  from  the  side  next  to  the  city, 
'from  which  w^a  still  pouring  forth  all  the  forces  at  the  com- 
mand of  Alexius.  Erom  this  exposed  situation  he  hastened 
to  free  himself  as  fast  as  possible,  and  passing  the  bridge, 
took  up  a  position  on  the  other  side,  where  he  held  the 
legions  of  the  Greek  monarch  in  check ;  while  Godfrey  and 
the  other  leaders,  gathering  together  their  soldiers  in  haste, 
made  all  speed  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  narrow  and 
dangerous  ground  which  Alexius  had  treacherously  induced 
them  to  occupy.  Troop  by  troop,  and  band  by  band,  they 
passed  over  the  bridge  of  the  BlachemsB,  while  Baldwin  frus- 
trated all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  take  it ;  and,  as  a  just 
retribution  for  the  treason  of  the  Greeks,  the  crusaders  set 
fire  to  all  the  beautiful  villas  and  palaces  which  then  extended 
along  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  for  a  distance  of  six  or 
seven  miles. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  army  had  passed,  with  its  baggage 
and  provisions,  Godfrey,  drawing  up  his  men  in  battle  array, 
in  ttum  became  the  assailant ;  and  a  sanguinary  combat  took 
place,  in  the  course  of  which  an  immense  number  of  the 
soldiers  of  Alexius  were  slain,  while  it  would  appear  that  very 
few  of  the  Latins  perished,  only  one  man  of  any  distinction 
being  named  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  He,  having 
approached  too  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
taunting  the  Greeks  with  cowardice,  was  killed  by  an  arrow 
from  the  bow  of  Nicephorus,  the  husband  of  the  Princess 
Anna  Comnena,  who  extols  this  act,  but  lowers  Nicephorus 
in  our  opinion,  by  showiug  that  he  sheltered  himself  within 
the  walls.  The  subsequent  night  parted  the  combatants,  op 
we  may  better,  perhaps,  say,  saved  the  Greek  army,  which 
retreated  into  the  city .  The  proof  that  Godfrey  had  obtained 
a  complete  victory,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  on  the 
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fbUowiag  momiiig  he  vbiiIiupbcL  to  detach  a  grast  portuxn.  of 
hiB  forces  to  sweep  the  neighbouring^  oonntrjr  of  its  prodDoe, 
.^riiieh  WM  done  irith  an  unspaiing  huid  for  nz^  miles  j^^ 
tiie  capital.  For  eight  days  nearly  one  half  of  ihe  cnuading 
force  was  absent  upon  this  servicei  without  ALemis  daring  to 
attack  ihe  body  that  remained. 

Shortly  after  tbcse  sad  events,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  ze- 
oeiTed  a  letter  from  Boemond  of  Tarentum,  announcing  ins 
n^d  approach,  and  exhorting  Gk)d&ey,  in  no  reiy  doubtful 
terms,  to  retire  to  Adrianople,  or  Fhilippopoli,  and  make  war 
upon  the  treacherous  Ghre^.  Godfirey  returned  a  mild  and 
Cmnstian  answer ;  but  the  news  of  this  inteacourse  between 
Boemond  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  increased  the  alarm  and 
anxiety  of  Alexius.  He  consequently  renewed  his  solicita- 
tions that  the  latter  would  yisit  him  in  Constantinople ;  and 
in  order  to  remove  those  apprehensions  which  the  whole  of 
his  previous  conduct  might  justly  create,  he  offered  his  son  as 
a  hostage  for  the  security  of  the  great  leader  of  the  cruaade. 

Negotiations  ensued,  the  particulars  of  which  cannot  be 
clearly  asceiiained.  It  would  not  be  just  to  reject  entirely 
the  authority  of  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  but  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  attach  much  value  to  the  Alexiad  as  a  his- 
torical document.  It  may  sometimes,  indeed,  throw  light 
upon  obscure  transactions,  though  where  the  assertbns  are 
^ot  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  other  writers,  that 
work  must  be  esteemed  a  piece  of  very  flat  bombast,  bearing 
upon  its  face  such  evidence  of  the  most  blind  and  credulous 
partiaUty,  that  rery  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  it,  eyen 
when  it  is  not  opposed  by  other  testimony.*  The  Latin  his- 
torians of  the  crasade  are  generally  silent  upon  all  the  minute 
particulars  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place  from  time  to 
time,  and  only  give  us  the  results. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  this  instance  Hugh  of 
Vermandois  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to  treat  with 
Godfrey,  and  to  induce  him  to  do  homage,  as  well  as  to  give 
a  promise  of  holding  all  lands  ccmquered  from  the  infldel,  of 

*  The  character  of  Anna  Comnena^s  worl^  given  bj  Gibbon,  is  as  follows: 
^Instead  of  the  sunplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  onr  belief,  an  ela- 
borate afibetation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  vanitv  of  a 
^male  author.  The  genoine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vagae  consteUatioa 
of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual  train  of  panegyric  and  apolo^  awakens  our  jea- 
looBy,  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  histonan,  and  the  merit  of  the  hero." 
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ike  imperial  crown.  This  is  in  ererj  respeet  a  d^aand 
worfchy  of  remark,  as,  in  the  first  place,  it  proTes  that  the 
f^idal  syst^n  in  the  eleventh  century  had  reached  to  the 
eastern  empire  as  weU  as  to  l^e  west,  and  more  or  less  affected 
that  portion  of  the  Eoman  dominions  which  had  nerer  «ib- 
mitted  to  barbarian  conqnest."*  In  the  second  place,  an  in- 
quiry may  arise  as  to  what  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
homage  which  Alexius  required.  We  have  seen  that  the 
vassals  of  once  prince  might  do  homage  to  another,  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  always  saving  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
original  lord,  and  as  Godfrey  was  already  a  Grerman  vassal,  l^t 
•was  the  only  sort  of  homage  that  he  could  yidd.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  probable  that  he  would  have  performed  even  this  act 
withcmt  some  guarantee  that  Alexius  would  execute  his  part 
in  the  compact  which  was  always  implied  by  homage ;  and 
-we  find  that  the  Greek  emperor  did  bind  himself  to  the  duke 
by  one  of  those  ceremonies  which  in  that  age  were  consi- 
dered more  stringent  upon  men  in  high  station  than  any 
other  engagement  under  which  they  could  come.  This  was 
the  adoptiont  of  honour,  as  it  is  called,  one  of  the  most  curious 
customs  of  remote  ages. 

»  Of  the  above  fact  there  are  many  other  proofs,  but  none  so  conclusive  as  this 
demand. 

t  Ces  adoptions  ont  eu  lien  long-temps  sons  les  Bomains,  mais  depnis  qneles 
nations  da  Kord  se  sent  rd^andues  dans  lenr  empire,  on  y  en  a  veu  par^tre  nne 
antre  esp^ce,  laquelle  n'estoit  pas  tant  nne  adoption  qu'une  alliances  entre  les 
<  princes^  qui  se  communiquoient  par  1&  reciproquemsnt  les  titres  de  p^re  et  de 
xils,  et  par  ce  moyen  ccntractoient  entre  eux  une  liaison  de  bienveillance  beaucoup 
plus  6troite.  Ces  adoptions  n'estoient  que  par  honneur,  et  ne  donnoient  aucune 
part  au  ills  adoptif  en  la  succession  de  celui  qui  adoptoit. 

Oassiodore  est  celui  .qui  nous  k  represent^  les  c^^monies  qui  s^observoient  en 
ces  adoptions  honoraires,  paiticulierement  parmi  les  peuple  du  Nord:  ^crivant 
Qui  c'estoit  une  honneur  et  une  faveur  considerable  chez  les  nations  etrangeres, 
a*estre  adopts  par  les  armes:  Per  arrna  posse  fieri  fJmn  grande  inter  geiUes 
constat  esse  prceconium.  Ailleurs,  desiderio  quoque  concordix  foetus  est  per 
anna  JUius :  Termes  qui  justifient  ce  que  j'ay  ecrit,  ^ue  ces  adoptions  se  faisoient 
pour  her  davantage  une  alliance  et  une  confederation.  En  un  autre  endroit: 
Gensimwidtts  iUe  toto  orbe  cantahilis  solum  armis  filvus  foetus,  Oonformement 
^  ces  passaged,  lornandes  parlant  de  Th^doric  adopts  par  Zenon,  Etposi  aliquod 
iemptis  ad  ampliandum  Tumorem  ejus  in  arma  sioi  emnjpxwm  adqptavit.  Lb 
mSme  Qassiodore  explique  encore  disertement  cette  maniere  d*adopter,  dont  il 
nous  k  represent^  la  formule,  nous  apprenant  qu*elle  se  faisoit,  en  revetant  celui 
qui  estoit  adopts,  de  toute  sorts  d'armes,  qui  lui  estoient  donn^es  ^  celui  qui 
adoptoit :  Et  ideb  more  gentium^  et  conditione  virilijfilium  tepnBsenti  munereprO' 
creamusy  ut  competenter  per  arma  nascaris  filius.  qui  heUicosus  esse  dponoscerus. 
Damns  qtddem  tibi  eqitos,  enses^  clgpeosj  et  veliqua  inttrumeata  beiuorum,  sed 
qucB  sunt  omnibus  fortiora,  largimur  tibi  nostra  indicia. 

Les  Histoires  Byzantines  n'ont  pas  specific  les  ceremonies,  dont  les  Empereizrs 
de  Constantinople,  de  servirent,  lorsquils  pratiquerent  oes  adoptions. 
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As  we  find  the  record  of  no  positive  agreement  between 
Alexius  and  Godfrey,  and  only  know  that  a  long  negotiation 
took  place  to  determine  their  conduct  towards  each  other, 
we  may  naturally  conclude  that  the  two  remarkable  acts 
which  they  performed  in  their  first  interview  were  stipulated 
beforehand,  and  that  the  return  promised  for  GK>dfre7's  ho* 
mage,  was  his  adoption  by  the  emperor.  As  soon  as  all  was 
arranged,  and  Jolin  the  son  of  Alexius  had  been  delivered  to 
depunes  on  the  part  of  GK>dfrey,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  with 
a  large  train  of  noble  followers,  entered  Constantinople,  and 
presented  himself  at  the  imperial  palace.     The  crusading 

Srinces  were  dressed  in  the  splendid  robes  of  peace,  which 
istinguished  the  European  chivalry,  and  from  the  account 
of  Albert  of  Aix,  the  spectacle  of  their  approach  must  have 
appeared  magnificent,  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  most 
ostentatious  city  at  that  time  in  Europe.  All  the  riches  of 
the  court  of  Alexius  were  also  displayed  for  their  reception ; 
and  the  emperor  himself,  though  somewhat  moved  by  appre- 
hension, assumed  the  aspect  of  solemn  dignity,  and  received 
the  princes  of  the  west  without  rising  from  his  throne.  The 
kiss  of  peace  was  exchanged  between  him  and  Godfrey,  and 
after  a  formal  speech,  in  which  Alexius  informed  the  duke 
that  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  his  high  qualities  and 
great  renown,  the  emperor  performed  the  ceremony  of  adop- 
tion, in  retiu'n  for  which,  and  not  till  it  had  been  completed, 
Grodfrey  gave  the  emperor  his  hand,  and  declared  himself  his 
vassal.* 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  extraordinaiy  than  the  accoant  given  bj  Mills  of  this 
interview.  He  says,  speaking  of  Godfrey  and  the  rest,  "  They  were  dressed  in 
all  the  magnificence  of  warriors  of  the  age.  The  whole  splendour  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court  was  arrayed  in  order  to  overawe  the  strangers.  They  were  received 
into  the  imperial  palace  with  dignity,  not  with  respect,  as  slaves,  not  as  equals; 
Their  salutotions  were  met  by  Alexius  with  silence  and  unrelaxed  features; 
Godfrey  bent  the  knee  before  the  throne,  and  kissed  the  knees  or  the  feet  of  the 
emperor.  Alexius  then  adopted  him  as  his  son,  clothed  him  with  imperial  robes, 
and  declared  that  he  put  the  empire  under  the  protection  of  his  arms.**  The 
first  part  of  this  account  and  the  second  are  not  in  the  least  harmonious,  and  the 
^hole  bears  its  own  refutation  on  the  face  of  it,  even  were  it  not  contradicted  by 
the  best  historical  evidence.  To  adopt  a  man  as  his  son  and  clothe  him  with  the 
imperial  robes,  to  beseech  his  deliverance  from  an  enemy,  and  put  the  empire 
under  the  protection  of  his  sword,  is  surely  very  different  from  "  receiving  him 
with  dignity,  not  with  respect,  as  a  slave,  not  as  an  equal."  Mills,  in  fact,  im- 
proves  even  upon  the  bombast  of  Anna  Comnena,  from  whom  he  takes  his 
account,  without  admitting  the  more  impartial  statements  of  the  Latin  histo- 
rians, who  are  at  least  consistent.  Albert  of  Aix  tells  us,  as  well  as  William  of 
Tyre,  that  to  every  one  of  the  crusading  princes  the  emperor  gave  the  kiss  of 
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The  rejoicing  of  Alexius  at  these  events  was  somewhat  too 
extravagant  to  be  verjr  dignified,  and  showed  plainly  the 
fears  which  he  entertained  of  the  crusading  force.  After 
Godfrey  retired  from  the  palace,*  full  commercial  inter- 
course was  re-established  between  the  crusaders  and  the 
Ghreeks.  The  son  of-  the  emperor  was  restored  to  his  father 
with  honour,  and  every  week,  from  the  middle  of  January 
nearly  till  the  day  of  rentecost,  Alexius  sent  forth  as  much 
gold  coin  as  two  strong  men  could  carry  on  their  shoulders, 
and  ten  bushels  of  copper,  as  a  present  to  the  leader  of  the 
Franks.  The  most  perfect  discipline  was  now  maintained  by 
the  crusaders,  and  for  several  weeks  abundance  and  peace 
reigned  in  the  camp. 

Having  now  obtained  his  object,  the  conduct  of  Alexius 
suffered  no  further  variations  in  his  separate  dealings  with 
Gt)dfrey  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  March,  tidings 
reached  Constantinople  of  the  rapid  approach  of  other  bands, 
and  the  monarch  began  to  desire  the  absence  of  the  northern 
armies,  that  he  might  deal  more  easily  with  the  fresh  multi- 
tudes which  were  now  approaching.  He  suggested  therefore 
to  Godfrey,  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  first  division  to 
cross  the  Bosphorus,  lest  even  the  abundance  of  the  Byzantine 
capital  might  be  exhausted  by  the  presence  of  such  hosts. 
Godfrey  acquiesced,  and  transported  his  troops  in  safety  to 
the  opposite  shore  of  Bithynia,  where  he  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalcedon,  within  s% ht  of  the  imperial 
city.  Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when  the  troops  of  Boemond, 
Pnnce  of  Tarentum,  appeared,  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
mounted  men-at-arms,  and  an  immense  body  of  foot.  He  was 

peace,  which  was  always  upon  the  month;  and  William  of  Tyre  declares  that, 
on  their  first  entrance,  they  were  met  with  the  greatest  honours,  and  each  received 
the  imperial  salute,  wnich  was  never  given  but  to  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. He  adds,  that  the  emperor  courted  them  with  the  greatest  care,  speaking 
to  each  man  by  his  name. 

The  value  of  the  Princess  Annans  account  may  be  tried  by  investigating  the 
accuracy  of  the  minute  facts  which  she  mentions  in  those  cases  where  the  real 
circumstances  can  be  ascertained  from  other  sources.  Thus  she  speaks  of  Baldwin, 
and  makes  him  perform  certain  parts,  and  say  certain  sayings  in  the  imperm 
presence;  now  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Godfrey,  who  is  eviden^  meant,  was  left 
in  command  of  the  army,  while  Baldwm  de  Burgh  remained  in  charge  of  her 
brother  John. 

*  I  leave  out  the  somewhat  romantic  episode  of  Bobert  of  Paris  seating  him- 
self on  the  imperial  throne,  because  some  of  the  particulars  beins  false  be;^ond 
all  doubt,  I  am  inclined  to  view  the*  whole  account  with  consideraDle  suspicions. 
How  much  of  the  story  is  to  be  believed,  when  we  know  that  one  of  the  principal 
actors  therein  was  not  and  could  not  be  present,  the  reader  may  judge. 
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aeoompained  ako  by  another  leader  not  lees  famous  tBan 
liimseEr  as  a  warrior,  and  far  more  oelebraied  far  alltheae 
high  and  endearing  qualities  which  distinguished  knighthood 
in  its  brightest  days.  Of  Boemond  we  have  abeady  spokext, 
and  it  is  nnnecessary  here  to  dwell  any  farther  upon  his, 
previous  history;  but  of  Tancred, •whose  name  has  been  in^*- 
mortalised  by  the  Terse  of  Tasso,  a  few  words  may  be  per<- 
mitted. 

He  was,  it  would  appear,  the  son  of  Odo  the  Marquis^  or 
the  Grood,  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  who  married  Emma,  the 
sister  of  the  famous  Eobert  G^uisoard.  He  was  thus  the 
&8t  cousin  of  Boemond ;  and  although  his  biographer  aiSbrds 
us  little  information  of  his  early  years,  there  is  reason  to 
beliere  that  he  had  aoquioed  high  renown  by  Tarious  fea1»  of 
arms  lon^  before  the  publication  of  the  crusade.  The 
account  given  of  his  youth  by  Eadulphus  is  a  mere  picture 
of  all  the  military  virtues  of  the  time,  and  must  be  passed 
orer  as  a  panegyric  rather  than  as  a  history.  It  aids,  how* 
ever,  to  confirm  the  impression  given  by  Tasso,  and  to  show 
that  Tancred  really  vras  the  most  chivalrous  of  all  the 
crusading  leaders.  In  these  respects  his  character  was 
strongly  opposed  to  that  of  his  cousin  Boemond,  who  though 
brave,  skilful,  and  resolute,  was  cunning,  grasping,  ambitious, 
avaricious,  and  remorseless.  Nevertheless,  Tanked  willingly 
served  with  his  whole  forces  under  the  banner  of  Boemond, 
and  Toluntarily  phuvd  himself  second  to  a  man  inferior  to 
himself  in  aU  the  highest  and  brightest  qualities  of  our 
nature. 

We  are  assured  by  almost  all  contemporary  writers,  that. 
Boemond  did  not  assume  the  cross  till  after  tbe  arrival  of 
Hugh  of  Vermandois  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy.  He 
was,  it  would  appear,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Amalfi,  when 
the  various  bodies  of  crusaders,  which  took  their  way  through 
Erance  and  Italy,  began  to  arrive  in  Apulia,  and  the  Prince 
of  Tarentum  sent  messengers  to  demand  what  were  the  ob- 
jects, and  who  the  leaders  of  the  immense  army  which  was 
now  approaching  his  dominions.  On  hearing  that  it  was  one 
division  of  the  crusading  force  commanded  by  the  brother  of 
the  King  of  France,  he  is  said  to  have  immediately  embraced 
the  same  enterprise,  causing  his  mantle  to  be  cut  into  crosses* 

*  By  some  we  are  told  that  he  dashed  his  armoiir  to  pieces  with  his  battle-axe^ 
and  caused  it  to  bet  forged,  into  crosses  of  iron ;  but  I  mad  no  good  aatfaority  for 
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saddistxibated  amongst  hia  soldieiy.  Although  this  8tiite*> 
meaoii  resta  upon  the  yery  best  authorilnr,  we  .can  hardly  bof 
liere  that  Boemond  was  either  generally  ignorant  of  what, 
was  pxooeeding  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  or. unaware  of  the 
march  of  Hugh  of  Yermandois.  We  know  thai  he  was  priry: 
to  the  first  design  of  the  crusade,  long  before  the  preaching 
of  Urban  at  Clermont ;  and  as  he  was  brother-in-law  to  the 
£ing  of  Franoe  and  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  the  moyements  of  the  latter  should  never  be  known 
to  so  near  a  connexion  till  he  arnved  in  Apulia.  It  is  £ar. 
more  probable,  indeed,  that  the  Prince  of  Tarentum  hesitated 
long  before  he  actually  embarked  in  the  great  enterprise  of 
the  day,  both  because  he  did  not  feel  certaiu  that  the  result 
would  satisfy  his  ambition  and  avarice,  and  because  he  doubted 
whether  he  should  be  able  either  to  force  his  way  through  the 
dominions  of  the  Grreek  emperor,  the  ancient  enemy  of  hia 
race,  or  obtain  a  peaceable  passage  for  his  troops.  When  he  * 
found,  however,  that  his  cousin  Tancred  was  willing  to  ao* 
company  him,  and  that,  a  large  part  of  the  army  of  his 
brother  Boger  was  also  ready  to  embrace  the  crusade,  he 
delated  no  longer,  but  devoted  a  short  time  to  preparation, 
and  in  the  end  of  the  year  1096,  or  early  in  the  spring  of 
1097,  commenced  his  march  for  the  Holy  Land-* 

The  two  princes,  l^emond  and  Tancred,  direeted  their 
course  by  Epirus,  and  marched  r^idly  on  towards  Constan- 
tinople, though  not  without  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
troops  of  the  Greek  emperor  hovered  about  the  crusading 
forces,  harassing  them  by  every  means ;  and  at  length,  in 
crossing  the  Anus  at  a  difficult  spot,  a  general  attack  was 
made  upon  the  army  of  Boemond  while  the  forces  of  Tancred 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  having  advanced  to  di&> 
lodge  a  body  of  the  enemy  which  occupied  the  opposite  bank. 
The  gallant  Prince  of  Otranto,  however,  having  effected  his. 

this  statement,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  annour  of  Boemond  was  of 
the  kind  called  plate,  though  we  know  that  snch  was  not  the  case. 

*  The  time  <n  Boemond's  departnre  is  nncertain.  Some  writers  ha^e  asserted 
that  he  sailed  from  the  shores  of  Apnlia  towards  the  end  of  November;  bat  it  Is- 
not  possible  to  believe  that  this  i^as  the  case,  as  Boemond  certainij  dM.  not  leave 
Apnlia  for  some  time  after  Hugh  of  Yermandois,  who  arrived  at  Bari  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter;  and  we  also  find,  that  though  the  army  of  the  Italiaa 
Normans  marched  on  almost  without  panae  towards  Gonatantincnue,  they  did  not 
arrive  till  nearly  the  end  of  March ;  leaving  a  space  of  time  whi^  it  is  impossible 
they  conld  have  oocnpied  between  their  arrival  and  their  departure,  if  we  an  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  took  place  in  the  end  of  NoTemfaer. 
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purpose,  recrossed  the  stream  to  the  aid  of  his  cousin,  and 
by  a  desperate  chai^  put  the  Ghreeks  to  flight,  and  routed 
them  completely.  The  victoir  being  thus  obtained,  the  aimj 
passed  the  ford  in  safety,  and  marched  on  towards  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  progress  of  this  new  body  of  crusaders 
had  abeady  spread  apprehension. 

On  the  road,  however,  Boemond  was  met  by  messengers 
firom  Alexius,  bearing  letters  filled  with  sofb  and  honied 
words,  the  most  opposite  to  his  feelings  and  to  his  actions ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Tarentum  had  arrived  in  the 
vidniiy  of  Constantinople,  God&ey  of  Bouillon  was  engaged 
by  the  Greek  emperor  to  visit  the  camp  of  the  great  Norman 
leader,  and  persuade  him  to  perform  homage.  Sut  Boemond, 
whose  experience  was  not  favourable  to  the  honesty  of  the 
monarch,  refused  for  some  time  to  trust  himself  within  the 
gates  of  the  capital. 

Of  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  however,  Boemond  was 
the  best  known  to  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  a  negotiation 
was  immediately  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  his  homage. 
Alexius  being  well  aware  that  there  was  no  principle  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Tarentum  at  all  equal  to  struggle 
with  that  avarice  which  was  one  of  his  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics, iomiense  sums  of  gold  were  promised  to  Um,  and, 
as  the  price  of  his  homage,  a  district  in  Eomania  was  offered, 
the  extent  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  such,  that  a  horse 
took  fifteen  days  to  traverse  its  whole  length,  and  eight  to 
cross  the  breadth  thereof.  This  was  a  means  of  persuasion 
which  could  not  be  without  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Boe- 
mond; and,  leaving  his  army  under  the  command  of  his 
cousin,  he  hastened  on  to  Constantinople,  where  his  homage 
was  performed  without  difficulty. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  cousin's  submission  to  the 
demands  of  the  emperor  reached  Tancred,  that  prince  deter- 
mined to  save  himself  from  being;  urged  to  imdergo  a  similar 
indignity,  and  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  embarked 
from  the  European  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  with  his  own 
forces  and  those  of  Boemond,*  and  succeeded  in  joining  the 
army  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  much  to  the  surprise  and  vexa- 

*  Some  saj  that  Tancred  went  alone,  but  \  do  not  find  that  this  is  borne  oat 
\jj  the  best  anthorities.  Mills,  as  nsnal,  cites  the  authors  who  contradict  him: 
Albert  of  Aix  distinctly  states  that  he  took  the  troops  with  him,  which  is  com- 
pletely confirmed  by  William  of  Tyre. 
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tion  both  of  Alexius  and  Boemond.  The  chief  of  Otranto 
was  not  to  be  brought  back  again  by  the  threats  of  the  one- 
or  the  remonstrances  of  the  other,  and  Alexius  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  dissemble  his  anger ;  for  fresh  bodies  of  cru- 
saders were  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  play  off  those  .whom  he  had  gamed,  against  those  whose 
homage  was  yet  to  be  obtained. 

The  next  army  which  reached  Constantinople,  was  that 
commanded  by  Eobert  Count  of  Flanders.  If  he  had  not 
accompanied  Hugh  of  Yermandois  into  Apulia,  he  had  fol» 
lowed  close  upon  his  steps,  together  with  Eobert  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  Stephen  Count  of  Blois.  Winter  was  coming: 
on,  however,  ships  were  difficult  to  be  procured,  the  fate  of 
Hugh,  who  had  encountered  a  tempest  in  his  passage,  as  well 
as  treachery  on  his  arrival,  alarmed  several  of  the  crusading 
chiefs,  and  Eobert  of  Normandy,  as  well  as  Stephen  of  Blois,. 
took  up  his  quarters  for  the  winter  in  Calabria,  many  of  the 
inferior  classes  quitting  their  standard,  and  returning  in  dis* 
gust  to  their  own  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Count  of  !Flanders,  having  long 
ruled  a  maritime  people,  and  fearing  less  the  wintiy  seaa 
than  his  two  companions,  embarked,  with  his  whole  force,  in 
what  vessels  he  could  find  at  Bari.  He  landed  safely  at 
Durazzo,  and  passed  the  rest  of  an  inclement  season  in  a 
fertile  coimtry,  refreshing  his  troops,  and  preparing  for  his 
onward  journey.  After  thus  haltmg  for  several  weeks,  he 
recommenced  his  march  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  and 
aorived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  imperial  city  while 
Boemond  was  still  in  Constantinople.*    On  the  way,  he  wa& 

*  It  is  very  cnrions  and  amusing  to  find  how  historical  facts  can  be  differently 
viewed  by  different  persons.  My  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ck)nnt  of  Flanders 
is  taken  from  various  contemporary  and  nearly  contemporary  authors ;  and  from 
William  of  Tyre,  universally  admitted  to  be  both  accurate  and  impartial  m  regard 
to  all  the  crusades  which  preceded  his  own  time ;  from  Fulcher  of  Ghartres,  who 
accompanied  the  division  to  which  Bobert  belonged ;  and  from  Albert  of  Aiz,  the- 
most  careful  and  accurate  historian  of  his  day.  Mills,  however,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition of  all  these  authorities,  places  the  arrival  of  Robert  of  Flanders  before  toafr 
of  Boemond,  deckres  that  Bobert  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Grecian  fleet, 
and  that  he  and  bis  followers  were  brought  prisoners  to  Constantinople.  The- 
words  of  William  of  Tyre  are:  "  In  the  mean  time,  Bobert,  the  Ulustrious  Count 
of  Flanders,  who  in  the  beginning  of  winter  crossing  the  sea  with  his  forces  from 
Bari,  a  maritime  city  of  Apulia,  iiad  disembarked  at  Durazzo,  avoided  the  bad 
season  in  a  fertile  district,  covered  with  woods  and  pastures,  and  every  sort 
of  accommodation.  At  length,  however,  towards  the  beginning  of  spring,  re- 
suming his  journey,  he  made  haste  to  join  the  other  princes  who  had  prwionsl; 
TOL.  I.  2  P 
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met  by  enroys  from  the  emperor,  who  invited  him  to  eater 
the  town  with  a  small  troop,  and  do  homage,  as  the  other 
crosading  princeB  had  done.  The  Count  of  fWiders  had  no 
hesitation  npon  such  a  subject ;  bat  with  an  undignified  ha- 
liiy  which  greatly  pleased  Alexius,  he  followed  his  directions 
in  eyeiTthmg,  presented  himself  at  the  palace,  did  homage^ 
took  wnatever  the  emperor  would  give  him,  and  set  an 
example  of  docility,  which  was  not  destined  to  be-  followed. 

The  arrival  of  the  Count  of  Flanders  was  closely  foUowed 
by  that  of  the  immense  force  led  from  the  south  of  Erance 
by  the  Bishop  of  Fuy  and  the  Count  of  St.  Oiles,  or  of  Tou- 
louse.* Their  journey  had  been  long,  difficult,  and  dangeroufi. 
They  had  been  attacked  and  harassed  both  by  the  troops 
and  enemies  of  the  emperor;  but  the  good  prelate  who 
accompanied  them,  and  tne  great  leader  by  whom  they  woe 
commanded,  had  sustained  their  courage  and  spirits,  and 
guided  them  with  skill  and  resolution.  As  usual,  messengers 
from  Alexius  met  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  with  wot&  of 
friendship  and  gratulation  invited  him  to  the  palace  at  Con- 
stantinople. They  added  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Godfrey, 
Boemond,  and  the  Count  of  Manders,  that  he  would  imme- 
diately come  to  the  imperial  city,  and  hold  council  vrith  the 
rest  of  the  princes,  in  order  to  persuade  the  monarcli  of  the 
east  to  put  nimself  at  the  head  of  the  united  Christian  force, 
and  to  march  at  once  to  Jerusalem.  The  count  yielded  to 
this  request,  and  set  off  immediately  with  a  small  suite,  leav- 
ing his  army  to  follow ;  but  the  perfidious  emperor  demanded 
the  homage  of  Eaymond  the  moment  he  presented  himself, 
even  while  his  forces  attacked  unaware  the  army  which  that 
prince  had  quitted  without  a  doubt  of  its  security.  The 
task  of  inducing  the  proud  and  mighty  Count  of  St.  Giles  to  do 
homage  as  the  rest  had  done,  was  more  difficult  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  he  replied  to  the  proposal  by  the  imjnressive 

crossed  the  sea."  This  follows  immediatelj  after  the  account  of  Bo^mond^s 
arrival.  Albert  of  Aiz,  after  speakiii^  of  the  whole  transaction  between  Boemond 
and  the  em^ror,  says :  "  Brevi  dehinc  intervallo,  affiiit  Robertas  Flandremsis 
earn  immeosis  copiis:  qui  et  ipse  audita  eoncordia  Ducis  et  Boemundi  cum  im- 
peratore,  foBdus  miit,  homo  illius  £u^us."  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  direct 
authority  which  we  have  for  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Count  of  Flanders  and 
his  whole  proceedings,  we  cannot  admit  these  statements  of  Mr.  Mills. 

*  I  have  abeadj  noticed  the  claims  of  Raymond  of  St.  Giles  to  the  coontr  of 
Toulouse,  and  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  question  of  his  rights.  Iihall 
therefore  follow  the  practice  of  others  who  have  written  upon  these  Waxs,  and 
call  him  indiffinently  Count  of  St 'Giles  and  Count  (^Tottlouse. 
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woids,  ^  I  have  not  come  hither  to  •  recognise,  or .  fi^t  fiar, 
any  other  Lord  than  Him,  lor  Trhom  I  hare  renounced  my 
lands  and  my  country/'  He  offered,  however,  if  Alexias 
woold  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  erusado  and  march  to 
Jerusalem'  as  its  leader,  to  take  that  limited  oath  of  MeSity 
which  would  place  the  emperor's  person,  followers,  and  •domi- 
nions, under  the  safeguard  of  his  good  feith. 

The  Byzantine  monarch  still  pressed  the  count  to  do 
simple  homage ;  but  in  the  midst  of  th^  negotiations,  the 
army  of  Eaymond  approached  Constantinople,  and  he  heard 
for  the  first  time  of  the  base  and  treacherous  attack  which 
tad  been  made  upon  his  camp  by  the  Ghreek  forces. 

Eage  and  ind^nation  now  seized  upon  the  Count  of  St. 
-Giles;  he  instantly  took  the  resolution  of  rever^;ing  the 
wrong  that  he'  had  stcffered  by  force  of  arms,  and  called  upon 
the  other  princes,  whose  entreaties  had  induced  him  to  hurry 
Ibrward  to  Constantinople,  for  aid  and  assistance  in  his  just 
war&re.  They,<m  their  part,  though  indi^iant  like  himself, 
iised  their  utmost  exertions  to  pacify  him ;  and  Alexius  was 
forc€id  to  make  some  concessions,  though  Boemond  was  base 
«e!QOUgh  to  promise  that  he  would  support  tiie  emperor,  if  the 
Count  of  St.  Chiles  attacked  him.  In  these  circumstances  it 
wofold  haye  been  -madness  in  Eaymond  to  pursue  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  wrath ;  and,  after  some  time  passed  in  con- 
ferences and  negotiations — in  the  course  oi  which  Alexius 
frequently  played  off  Boemond  and  Eaymond  against  each 
other — the  Count  of  St.  Giles  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
neither  attempt  the  honour  nor  the  life  of  Alexius,  and  trans- 
ported his  dinnnished  and  harassed  troops  across  the  Helles- 
pont. 

Not  long  aflber  Eaymond  appeared,  the  armies -of  Eobert 
of  Normandy  and  Stephen  of  Blois,  which  seem  to  hare 

Eassed  through  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperor  with 
5BS  annoyance:  and  difficulty  than  any  other  body  of  cru- 
saders; at  least  Fulcher,  who  accompanied  the  Count  of 
Blois,  makes  no  mention  of  any  attack.  The  only  obstacle 
to  their  progress  was  the  passage  of  the  rivers,  swollen  by 
the  rains  of  spring,  in  effecting  which  many  perished.  Nor, 
in  some  instances,  would  the  infantry  hare  beenabie  to  cross 
at'Ml,  had  not  the  men-at-arms,  on  their  heavy  horsesj  ranged 
'  themselves  above,^'and  broken  the  force  of  the  Bta?eam.  -The 
(■momemt  the  two  princes  arrived  at  Constantinople,  the  em- 

2r2 
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peror  proposed  to  them  the  oath  of  homage,  as  he  had  done 
to  their  predecessors.  A  short  consultation  was  suffid^it 
to  induce  them  to  yield  to  this  demand,  for  the  preceding 
bodies  of  crusaders  had  already  marched  on  from  Cnaloedon, 
and  were  at  that  time  actually  forming  the  siege  of  the  city 
of  Nicea. 


BOOK  vn. 


Betore  the  last  body  of  crusaders,  under  Stephen  of  Bloii 
and  Bobert  of  Normandy,  had  reached  Gonstfrntinople  and 
submitted  to  the  will  of  Alexius,  God&ey  of  Bouillon,  who 
had  found  the  supply  of  provisions  necessary  for  his  forces 
deficient  on  many  occasions,  eren  while  his  own  camp  stood 
alone  under  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  determined  to  lead  on 
his  army  towards  Nicea,  lest  the  presence  of  such  immense 
multitudes  as  were  daily  arriying  should  produce  a  real,  in- 
stead of  a  fictitious  scarcity.  lie  had  already  applied  fre- 
quently, though  in  vain,  to  Alexius  for  assistance,  which  had 
been  largely  promised  and  rigidly  withheld ;  but  it  woidd 
appear  tba.t  the  Grreek  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
that  the  troops  of  Gt)d&ey  intended  to  march  forward,  did 
all  that  was  possible  for  him  to  facilitate  their  advance,  and 
to  deliver  himself  from  the  presence  of  such  troublesome 
allies.  Godfrey,  on  his  part,  was  willing  to  abandon  all  claims 
upon  Alexius,  rather  than  risk,  by  imseemly  strife  between 
Christian  princes,  the  success  of  the  crusade  itself;  and  taking 
the  mildest  expedient  that  suggested  itself,  he  marched  on- 
ward to  Nicea.  Tancred,  it  woidd  seem,  accompanied  him^ 
as  well  as  Eobert  of  Flanders  and  the  Bishop  of  Buy ;  but 
several  of  the  other  princes  lingered  behind,  and  Boemond 
remained  to  superintend  the  transmission  of  provisions  which 
Alexius  engaged  to  supply  for  the  nourishment  of  the  army 
of  the  cross  under  the  walls  of  Nicea. 

The  Greek  emperor,  with  the  same  detestable  deceit  which 
had  characterised  all  his  proceedings,  wilfully  neglected  to 
fulfil  his  engagements ;  no  provisions  were  prepared  or  sent 
for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  that  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
in  the  Christian  camp  rose  to  twenty  or  thirty  deniers,  then 
an  immense  sum.    The  threats  and  entreaties  of  Boemond, 
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however,  in  the  end,  obtained  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
immediately  setting  forth  &om  Constantinople,  he  carried 
abundance  with  hun  to  the  famishing  host  or  the  crusaders. 
None  of  the  great  leaders  now  remained  behind,  except 
Eaymond  of  St.  Giles*  (who  lingered  for  some  weeks  in 
Constantinople,  and  then  halted  tov  a  time  at  Nicomedia), 
and  the  sieee  was  instantly  commenced  in  his  absence,  one 
portion  of  the  plain  around  Nicea  being  left  open  for  his 
troops. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  any  exact  account  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crusading  force  round  the  city ;  for  even  the 
eye-witnesses  differ  from  each  other  regarding  the  positions 
of  the  several  armies.  It  may  be  enough,  therefore,  to  say 
that  it  was  attacked  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  defended 
by  the  Ascanian  lake,  which  bathed  its  mighty  walls  and 
towers,  and  prevented  the  approach  of  the  hostile  troops. 

The  enterprise  now  before  the  crusaders  formed  a  worthy 
commencement  for  their  efforts ;  Nicea  was  ahready  famed 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  world ;  it  was  strongly  forti- 
fied, inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  a  warlike  race,  and  as  the  capital 
of  the  Seljukian  kingdom  of  Eoum,  was  the  great  outpost  of 
infidel  aggression.  Soliman,t  the  Sultan  of  the  Seljukian 
Turks,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  sovereigns  of  his 
day,  had  quitted  the  city  at  the  first  news  of  the  crusaders' 
approach,  and  had  employed  a  considerable  time  in  rousrug 
the  warlike  tribes  under  his  sway,  in  order  to  repel  with 
vigour  and  determination  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  his 
faith.  His  people  responde(}  to  his  call,  and  an  immense 
army  of  well  armed  and  highly  disciplined  cavalry  was  soon 
ready  to  act  under  his  orders,  and  attack  the  host  of  the 
cross  under  the  walls  of  Nicea.  On  both  sides  the  military 
movements  with  which  the  crusade  commenced,  approached 
the  marvellous.  The  strength  of  Nicea,  its  peculiar  position, 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  multitude  of  wanike  and 

*  Baymond  de  Aales  says  that  Robert  of  Nonnandj  wu  the  last  who  came  up. 

f  I  do  not  find  this  prince  called  by  the  name  of  Soliman  in  the  Arabian  his- 
tonans,  who  name  him  continnallj  King  Arslan,  or  the  lion.  He  was  the  son  of 
Soliman,  a  consin  of  Maldc  Shah ;  and  I  cannot  bnt  think,  from  the  general  man- 
ner in  which  all  the  Latm  historians  call  him  Soliman,  that  he  must  also  have 
borne  the  same  name.  I  have,  therefore,  continued  to  give  it  him  rather  than 
that  asngned  to  him  bj  the  Arabians,  as  be  is  best  known  by  it  in  the  history 
«f  tiie  cmsades.  Willittn  of  Tyre,  however,  certaialy  confounds  him  with  his 
fiither. 
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canq[oeriiig  tribes  bj  which  it  wu  sapmrted,  aft 
the  mege  of  that  -place  one  of  great  diffiddty  and  daa^er. 
But  the  attack  of  Sdiman  ixpaa  the  eroaadiiig  f<xcea  ^maflt 
aeem  an  act  of  still  greater  darixigy  whan  we  oonaiier  of -ivkifc 
iiMteriaktheOhriBiSinianB]rwa8iiowcoiii|>aae<L  'WhenaH 
the  Tarioiia  bodies  which  had  oommenoed  their  masch  under 
o^ebrated  Ghxistiaii  leadms  were  aa86Bd>led  oniihe  plaina  of 
Nkea^  eTen  after  the  first  combat  with  SolmaB,  the  mmdier 
of  fighting  men  amounted  to  no  less  than  six  hundred  thon- 
sandy  besides  an  immense  train  of  woman,  cbfldren,  and 
prieste.  Of  the  soldiers,  we  find  that  one  hnndred  thontiand 
were  knights,*  and  the  great  corporeal  strength,  aeti¥it7^  and 
skill  of  the  European  chivalry  rendered  such  an  azmj  pro- 
bably the  most  fonnidable  that  ever  was  collected  in  the 
world.  We  may  suppose,  however,  that  Soliman  expected 
to  find,  in  this  immense  body,  soldiers  not  mndi  more  wortfaj 
of  the  name  than  the  undisdplined  multxtndes  of  Fetear  the 
Hormit  and  Walter  the  F^myless,  or  at  the  wonty  adver- 

*  I  tnuuiste  wHboat  fear  the  tenii  Lorinti  applied  to  these  men,  knigfats, 
upon  the  authority  of  Dacange,  who  expressly  states  that  it  may  be  always  so 
rendered.  Besides  these,  the  cavalry  comprised  men-at-arms,  of  which  no  esti- 
mate has  been  ^en*  On  this  sabject  Mills  makes  the  followkg  eztraordinaiy 
observatioD,  which  seems  perfectly  miaccoontable,  as  the  very  aatfaur  he  cites, 
in  the  veiy  passage  he  quotes  from,  contiadicta  the  statement  that  he  makes, 
and  shows  that  tiiere  was  a  large  force  of  other  caralry  besides  the  equites  kn- 
eat],  which  he  mentions.  The  words  of  MiQs  are:  **Giiibert,  p.  491,  nwntiais 
100,000  eqoites  lorioati.  These  words  must  meant  '^  ^^  instance  before  ns,  the 
general  force  of  the  crusading  caTalry ;  and  we  are  preyented  firom  adding  toit 
the  men-at-arms,  because  the  Arch'bishop  of  Tyre,  in  another  place  (p.  6d3), 
says  that  the  horses  with  which  the  cruBsders  oommenoed  the  siege  of  A^joch 
numbered  only  70,000.**  The  words  of  Guibert  are:  **  Quos  in  eqoesfcri  lorica- 
toram  galeatorumque  decore,  hii  qui  exercitnum  qnantitates  pensitare  didioerant, 
centum  circiter  millia  putav^re.  Porrd  pedestris  popidositatem  tuibse,  et  ifloram 
nmneram  oui  assectabantnr  eqneatribus,  posse  ah  aliqoo  snpputsri  noD  jpstino 
penitts."  Now  those  "  qui  assectabantor  eonestribus^'  were  evidently,  and  be- 
yond all  doubt,  the  ordinary  men-at-arms  and  squires  who  attended  the  knights, 
as  the  preceding  and  aU  toe  subsequent  words  of  Guibert  show,  and  th^  were 
always  mounted  men.  As  to  what  Mr.  Mills  says  in  regard  to  the  numbera  of 
horsemen  at  the  siege  of  Antioch,  to  calculate  from  such  data  is  worse  than 
ridiculous.  He  might  as  well  estimate  the  forces  with  which  Napoleon  marched 
to  Moioaw,  by  the  numbers  of  the  same  army  afler  the  flieht  from  Buasia. .  Did 
he  forget  altogether  the  battle  of  DorTlsam,  where  more  horses  were  shfin/than 
men?  and  the  terrible  maieh  throudli  Phrygia,  where  the  destmctifln  waa^nw 
mose?  Or  the  passaffs  through  Mount  Taums,  ^vi^ere  the  hones  ceald  be 
acareely  led  at  all,  and  tae  soldiers  were  obliged  to  canry  their  baffgaoH-en  their 
own  baeka,  or  to  load  it  upon  pigs  and  does,  beeauae>80  many  of  the  Aoneahad 
nerished  f  Between  Nioea  and  Antaodi,  the  cmaaderB  themselves  werendoeed, 
or  death  and  by  detachments,  to  one-half  their  number;  and  it  is  ngj  etMik 
that  more  of  the  cattle  died  than  of  the  men. 
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sariea  as  feeble  as.  the  often-defeated  Grreeks;  and  haying 
discovered  in  the  beginning.pf  Jiine  that  several  bodies  of 
crusaders  had  not  jet  come  up,  and  that  the  earlier  attempts 
of  the  enemy  upon  Nicea  had  been  fruitless,  he  determined 
at  once  to  attack  the  Christian  army,  and  force  his.  way  into 
thot  city. 

In.  the  first  place,  however,  he  s^it  down  messengers^ 
directed  to  effect  an  entrance  secretly  into  his  capital  from 
the  side  of  the  lake,  and  warn  the  inhabitants  of  his  inten- 
tiozL  He  commanded  them  to  notify  to  the  garrison  the 
period  at  which  he  would  make  the  attempt,  and  to  bid  them 
sally  forth  and  co-operate  in  the  defeat  of  the  Christians ; 
"but  the  envoys  of  the  Turkish  sultan  were  discovered  before 
they  could  reach  the  place,  and  while  one  was  kiQed  on  the 
spot,  the  other  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  presence  of 
Godfrey  and  the  crusading  princes.  Terror  soon  compelled 
the,  captive  to  disclose  the  secret  purpose  of  his  master,  and 
Godfrey  immediately  sent  couriers  to  seek  Eaymond  of  St. 
Giles  at  Nicomedia  and  inform  him  of  the  dangers  of  further 
delay.  The  count  paused  not  a  moment  after  receiving  this 
intelligence,  but  marching  on  with  aU  speed  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  arrived  at  Nicea  before  daybreak  on  the  Sunday 
after  Ascension-day,  and  occupied  the  space  which  had  been 
left  vacant  for  him  before  the  southern  gate  of  the  city. 

Soliman,  it  would  appear,  was  neither  aware  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Count  of  St.  Giles,  nor  the  capture  of  his  ©wn  mes- 
sengers ;  and  descending  from  the  mountains  round  about  at 
the  hour  appointed,  he  caused  a  body  of  ten  thousand  horse 
to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  the  gate  on  the 
south  side  of  Nicea  and  endeavour  to  force  its  way  in,,  while 
he  attacked  the  Christian  army  in  another  quarter,  expecting 
the  citizens  to  sally  forth  and  aid  hiin  in  his  efforts.  The 
sultan  was  destined  to  be  disappointed  in  his  expectations, 
however ;  the  troops  of  the  Count  of  St.  Giles,  though  wearied 
with  a  long  march,  effectually  closed  the  way  to  the  southern 
gate,  and  driving  back  the  squadrons  of  Suljukian  horsemen, 
became,  in  turn,  the  assailantfi[.  The  garrison  of  the  city 
never  having  received  the  intimation  which  had  been  sent  to 
th^n,  did  not  comprehend  the  purposes,  of  their  sovereign, 
and  remained  within  the  walls  of  Nicea ;  while  Godfrey  and 
his  companions  met  the  chief  attack  of  the  TuAish  forces, 
headed  by  Soliman  bimselfi  with  couragfe  and  activity.    Ee- 
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pulsed  and  disappointed,  the  sultan  led  his  troops  back  to  the 
mountains,  with  the  determination  of  renewing  his  efforts  on 
the  following  day.  The  inhabitants  of  Nicea  then  seemed  to 
comprehend  his  movements,  and  sallied  forth  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  battle  renewed  on  the  subsequent  morning ;  but 
success  still  attended  the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  and  the 
Mussulmans,  repelled  at  all  points,  suffered  a  complete 
defeat.* 

The  town,  however,  still  remained  unsubdued ;  and  al- 
though wood  was  brought  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  and 
all  sorts  of  military  engines  for  battering  or  sapping  the  walls 
were  constructed  on  the  spot,  not  one  of  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  towers  of  Nicea  was  even  shaken  during  many 
weeks.  The  crusaders  seem  at  one  time  almost  to  have  de- 
spaired of  capturing  the  beleaguered  city ;  but  abundance 
reigned  in  their  camp  after  the  defeat  of  Soliman ;  for  Alexius 
now  took  care  to  supply  their  wants — ^in  gratitude,  it  would 
appear,  for  the  barbarous  present  of  a  thousand  Turkish  heads, 
which  were  sent  to  him  after  the  defeat  of  the  sultan. 

Such  bloody  trophies  also  were  cast  by  the  catapults  and 
mangonels  into  the  streets  of  the  town,  with  the  view  of 
alarming  the  garrison ;  but  so  long  as  the  towers  continued 
to  stand,  the  walls  remained  uninjured,  and  the  Turkish 
boats  wluch  covered  the  Ascanian  lake  brought  in  supplies 
of  every  kind,  the  people  of  Nicea  had  little  cause  for  appre- 
hension. 

The  siege  was  prolonged  for  many  weeks ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  relate  in  this  work  all  the  incidents  by  which  it  was 
distinguished,  and  all  the  means  that  were  resorted  to  by 
Baymond,  Godfrey,  and  others,  to  undermine  the  walls,  or 
throw  down  one  of  the  towers.  Some  writers  declare  that 
the  free  intercourse  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  and 
the  Turks  without  the  walls,  by  means  of  the  lake,  was  known 
firom  the  first  to  the  crusaders ;  but  there  seems  more  pro- 
bability in  that  account  which  states  that  the  Mahommedans 
carefully  concealed  the  way  by  which  they  obtained  sup- 
plies, and  that  the  boats  passed  and  repassed  only  during  the 
night. 

The  facts,  however,  at  length  became  apparent  to  Qodfirey 

*  Several  hiBtorians  of  the  crasade  only  mention  one  attack,  and  declare  that 
after  the  first  day  Soliman  never  approached  the  Christian  army  again.  Gnibert, 
liowever,  positivelj  s^t«s  that  thej  returned  the  dajr  after. 
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and  his  companions*,  and  they  instantly  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  rendering  the  blockade  more  complete.  'For  this 
purpose,  large  boats,  some  of  which  would  contain  a  hundred 
men,  were  brought  from  Constantinople  to  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Civitot ;  three  or  four  waggons  were  joined  together 
in  order  to  transport  them  across  a  neck  of  dry  land,  and 
thus  a  Christian  flotilla,  manned  with  Greek  soldiers,  soon 
covered  the  lake  Ascanius,  and  cut  off  Nicea  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  adjacent  country. 

About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  before,  a  gentleman  from 
Lombardy,  which  district  was  even  then  femous  for  the  skill 
of  its  natives  in  engineering,  constructed  a  machine  of  the 
kind  called  the  Sow,  in  so  strong  a  manndr,  and  of  so  well 
devised  a  form,  that  when  pushed  forward  to  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  towers,  the  fire  cast  down  upon  it  from  above  had  no 
effect,  and  the  masses  of  stone  which  were  showered  upon  its 
pointed  roof  rolled  off  innocuous.  Under  the  shelter  which 
it  afforded  a  part  of  the  tower  was  undermined ;  piles  of 
wood  were  substituted  for  the  masonry  which  was  carried 
away ;  immense  quantities  of  combustibles  filled  up  the  aper- 
ture ;  and  at  night  the  Lombard  and  his  companions  with- 
drew, setting  fire  to  the  materials  thus  accumulated.  The 
piles,  after  burning  slowly  for  some  time,  gave  way  at  length 
under  the  weight  above,  and  before  morning  the  tower  itself 
fell,  with  a  roar  which  awakened  the  whole  crusading  army. 

With  a  breach  thus  left  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  with 
the  means  of  supply  which  had  formerly  been  open,  now  cut 
off,  terror  and  dismay  spread  amongst  the  people  of  Nicea. 
The  wife  and  sons  of  the  sultan,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
in  the  capital,  being  taken  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  were 
brought  before  Qt)dfrey,  and  the  garrison  began  to  treat  for  a 
surrender.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  envoys  of  the  Greek 
emperor  obtained  admission  into  the  city,  negotiated  a  sepa« 
rate  treaty  with  the  people  of  Nicea,  induced  them  to  yield 
to  Alexius  rather  than  to  those  who  had  really  achieved  the 
conquest ;  and,  when  the  crusaders  were  about  to  renew  the 
attack,  they  found  the  banners  of  the  empire  floating  over 
the  walls  of  the  place.*    "We  are  told  by  William  of  Tyre, 

*  In  regard  to  all  these  events,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  acoonnt  is  different 
from  that  of  Mills.  He  qaotes  William  of  Tjre  as  one  of  his  chief  authorities  in 
regard  to  the  particulars  of  the  fall  of  Nicea ;  but  we  look  in  vain  in  that  author 
for  a  confirmation  of  hit  statements.    The  wall  of  the  tower  is  nerer  said  to  have 
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tha^  though  this  pitifdl  act  called  forth  the  scom  of  the 
caraaading  princes,  they  did  not  oppose  it,  as  their  views  led 
thaen  forwiurd  to  other  conquests,  aiid  they  had  stipulated  to 
restore  to  Alexias  such  towns  as  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  empire. 

The  use,  however,  which  the  perfidious  Gre^  made  of  the 
stratagem  that  had  been  practised,  did  excite,  to  axer^r  high 
pitch,  the  anger  of  GK>dney  and  his  companions ;  for  it  had 
been  distinctly  agreed  that  everything  taken  by  the  forces  of 
the  cross,  except  the  mere  towns  and  territories,  should  be- 
come the  property  of  the  crusaders,  as  some  indemnification 
for  their  immense  expenses  and  labours.  But  Alexius  seized 
upon  everything  in  T^icea,  and  though  he  sent  magnificent 
presents  to  the  Latin  camp,  what  he  gave  was  utterly  dis- 
proportioned  to  that  which  he  obtained ;  nor  would  he  permit 
the  nulitajy  pilgrims  to  enter  the  city  except  by  ten  at  a  time. 
Although,  as  the  Bishop  of  Tyre  declares,  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  the  great  leaders  of  the  crusade  to  redress  their  own 
wrongs,  and  expel  the  Greeks  from  Kicea,  yet,  with  wis&and 
prudent  moderation,  the  Christian  princes  submitted  to  the 
loss  inflicted  on  them,  and  persuaded  the  common  soldiery  to 
remain  passive  also.* 

^ever  was  a  more  remarkable  instance  giv^i  of  the  efiect 

been  lepaiied  hy  a  new  Beries  of  fortificatiaiu  after  ifc  had  been  thxown  down 
by  the  Lombard ;  and  so  far  from  the  prelate  statiDg  that  the  Greek  envoy 
(mered  to  give  up  the  wife  of  Soliman  on  condition  of  the  place  surrendering  to  the 
emperor,  mUiam'of  Tyre  declares  that  she  was  taken  by  the  Latin  princes,  and 
that  they  only  sent  her  aa  a  pxiaoner  to  Alaxios  after  the  fall  of  Nicea  was  com- 
pletely effected. 

•  The  view  which  has  been  taken  of  this  act  of  Alexras  by  the  writer,  on 
whose  acoonnt  I  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  animadvert,  is  founded 
entirely  on  false  gnnmds.  He  says,  "  Humanity  rejoices  that  hij»  seliishnesa  (that 
of  Alexins)  preserved  the  city  from  becommg  a  scene  of  blood  and  rapine."  «ow 
the  stipulations  between  Alexius  and  the  crusaders,  which  the  selfishness  of  the 
fbnner  now  vioUted,  did  not  at  all  imply,  according  to  William  of  Tyre,  whom  Mills 
cites,  that  the  towns  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  fuiy  of  the  crusading  soldiery ;  but 
merely,  that  the  ledtimate  booty  which  bel(»iged  to  a  successful  army  was  to  be 
theirs,  and  not  the  Greeks*.  What  that  legitimate  bootv  was  in  those  days,  was  then 
Wf  clearly  defined.  The  terms  of  a  capitulation,  also,  always  stated  distinctly^ 
what  portion  of  the  wealth  of  a  captured  pUce  was  given  up  to  the  victor ;  and  as 
we  find  from  every  account  that  the  Niceans  had  announced  their  intention  to 
surrender,  and  were  ne«>tiating  with  Godfrey  when  the  envoys  of  Alexius 
stepped  in  and  obtained  tne  town  for  their  master,  we  camiot  doubt  that  such  a 
coDviDtioa  would  have  been  entered  into  as  would  ham  saved  Nicea  from  the 
honran  of  an  assaolt  Indeed,  we  find  that  the  only  stipulation  made  by  thtt 
inhabitanta  was  that  their  lives  should  he  spared,  and  thus  the  wealth  of  the  city 
beeamc^  in  fiiet^  the  property  of  Alexius,  by  a  gnwa  and  nniwUiated  f raod* 
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of 'dificipline  and  subordination ;  for  ererj  account  shawB  us, 
tba^  the  lower  orders  of  i  the  crusaders  felt  in  a  poignazkt  d^ 
^ree  the  base  and  treadierousj: conduct  of  the  Greel^.  But^ 
indeed,  the  Christiaa  camp,  since  the  conmiencement  of  tha 
siege  of  Nice%.had  presented  a  picture  of  order,  virtue, 
Toara^y,  and  pieiy,  such  as  has  been  rarely  if  ever  exhibited 
by  any  large  body  of  men  since  the  world  began*  "We  are 
not  permitted  to  doubt,  from  the  coxH^urrent  testimony  of  aU  ' 
conifemporary  writes,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  siege 
instances  of  vice  or  crime  were  utterly  unknown.  Perfect 
simplicity  and  purity  of  manners  existed,  and  every  supply 
that  was  brought  into  the  camp  was  consid^ed  as  the  009^ 
mon  property  of  all..  The  ioferior  duties  and  labours  of  the 
soldiery  were  shared  by  the  leaders,  and  everything  showed 
that  the  first  grand  impression  of  the  vast  and  solemn  enter- 
prise which  all  had  undertaken,  had  as  yet  worn  away  from  the 
nunds  of  none. 

This  state,  strange  to .  say,  continued  during  success,  and 
gave  way  before  want,  pestilence,  and  reverses.    Eut  even 
previous  to  the  siege  of  Nicea,  the  germ  of  many  mis£ortunea 
had  been  sown  .in  the  Christian  camp.    Doubt,  dissatisfibc* 
tion,  jealousy  one  of  another,  had  risen  up  under. the  foster- 
ing  care  of  Alexius ;  and  enthusiasm,  that  great  spring  of 
human  action,  which  lifks  us,  as  with  wings,  above  thousands 
of  difficulties^  and  seems  to  change  the  very  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  was  well-nigh  broken  under  the  weight 
of  petty  intrigues,  schemes  of  personal  aggrandisement,  long 
and  irritating  discussions,  narrow  views,  and  base  motives, 
Alexius,  however,  contrived  to  add  more  of  such  ingredients 
before  he  suffered  the  crusadiog  host  to  march  on  towards 
Jerusalem.    The  emperor  had  excused  himself  under  various 
vain  and  frivolous  pretences  &om  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
great  business  of  the  crusade  and  leading  the  armies  of 
Christian  Europe  to  war  against  the  Asiatic  infidels.    He 
had,  nevertheless,  crossed  the  Bosphorus ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  the  prepress  of  the  great  leaders,  and  takiug 
advantage  of  their  success  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  had  a^-* 
vanced  as  far  as  Pelicanum.    To  that  place  he  now  invited 
the  crusading  princes,  under  the  pretence  of  holding  a  con- 
fiSOTce  with  them  in  TCgard  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war; 
but  as.  soon  as  they  appeared,  the  subject  of  homage  and 
feslty  was  renewed,  and  those  who  had  not  taken  the  ^oath 
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were  now  urged  eagerly  to  do  so.  Tancred,  ifc  would  seem, 
remained  inflexible,  and  replied  to  the  proposal  in  terms  so 
haughty  as  to  call  forth  an  insulting  answer  from  one  of  the 
attendants  of  Alexius.  The  Prince  of  Otranto,  however,  was 
not  of  a  character  to  bear  injurious  words  unmoved,  and  we 
find  that  he  would  have  slain  the  offender  in  the  imperial 
presence,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  bystanders.  He 
then  openly  defied  the  emperor,  and  quitting  the  court,  re- 
turned as  fast  as  possible  to  the  crusading  camp. 

On  the  third  day  of  July,  1097,  the  vast  forces  of  the 
Crusaders  again  marched  forward,  having,  during  the  siege  of 
Kicea,  sufiered  some  loss,  but  having  also  received  various  ac- 
cessions from  the  junction  of  a  large  body  of  Pisans  and  other 
Italians,  from  the  arrival  of  Peter  the  Hermit  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  scattered  bands,  and  &om  the  liberation  of  a 
great  number  of  prisoners  who  had  been  previously  taken  by 
Soliman  in  his  combat  with  Walter  the  Pennyless.  This 
movement  was  made  just  nine  days  after  the  Mi  of  !N'icea ; 
but  ere  that  period  had  arrived,  Soliman  had  once  more 
collected  a  large  army,  and  hovered  round  the  forces  of  the 
cross,  watclung  their  movements  as  they  proceeded.  It  has 
even  been  supposed  that  Alexius  himself  kept  up  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Turks,  and  sent  back  the  wife  and  children 
of  Soliman,  to  create  a  bond  between  himself  and  his  former 
enemies,  with  a  view  of  directing  their  attacks  against  the  too 
powerful  allies,  of  whose  presence  in  the  east  he  was  so 
jealous.*  Certain  it  is,  that  had  his  forces  been  united  to 
those  of  the  crusaders,  or  had  he  aided  them  by  that  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  its  resources  which  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed and  the  Latins  did  not,  one-half  of  the  misfortunes 
.  which  attended  the  crusade  would  have  been  obviated,  and  the 
dominions  the  eastern  empire  had  lost  might  have  been  so 
completely  reconquered  as  to  place  a  formidable  barrier 
against  any  renewed  efforts  of  the  infidels. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey  from  Nicea,  the  cru- 
saders encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  river,  and  waited  for 
the  daylight  of  the  following  morning  to  cross  the  bridge 

*  "  Solimaoi  uxor  cnm  duobns  filiis  de  qnibns  praadiximus,  et  captiToram  in- 
genti  mnltitudine  Gonstantinopoliin  translata  est:  nbi  ab  imperatore  non  soltim 
clementef ,  y«ram  et  Uberaliter  nimis  tractati,  infra  pancos  dies  Ubcortati  pristiiiae 
sunt  restitutl  Id  antem  eft  fecisse  dicitnr  intentione,  ut  et  Torcomm  sibi  reoon- 
dliaret  gratiam,  et  in  nostram  propensiores  snis  beneficiis  ezcitaret  injoriam."  So 
says  the  Bishop  of  Tyre. 
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whicli  lay  before  them.  Somewhat  before  the  dawn  on  the 
30th  of  June,  the  army  recommenced  its  march ;  but,  as  it 
would  appear,  by  accident,*  a  separation  took  place,  which 
led  to  very  disastrous  consequences.  Boemond,  Tancred, 
Sobert  of  I^ormandy,  Stephen  Count  of  Blois,  and  Hugh 
Count  of  St.  Paul,  with  several  other  princes,  followed  a  road 
to  the  left ;  while  Godfrey,  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  Baymond 
of  St.  GrUea,  the  Bishop  of  Puy,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
with  by  far  the  larger  division  of  the  army,  pursued  the 
beaten  way  to  the  right.  This  separation  did  not  escape  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  Seljukian  sultan ;  and,  although  the  two 
paths  which  the  different  crusading  princes  had  taken  ran  at 
no  great  distance  from  each  other,  he  instantly  determined  to 
attack  the  smaller  division.  For  that  purpose  he  followed 
the  army  of  Boemond  step  by  step,  watcmng  all  his  proceed- 
ings from  the  heights  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The 
objects  of  his  keen  attention,  however,  marched  on  in  tran- 
quillity ;  warned  from  time  to  time,  by  the  appearance  of^ 
small  bodies  of  Turks,  that  a  hostile  force  was  not  far  off,  but 
probably  ignorant  that  the  levies  of  Soliman  had  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  so  formidable  an  army.  It  would  appear  that 
Boemond  was  well  aware,  however,  that  he  could  not  be  far 
distant  from  the  main  body  of  the  crusade.  The  country 
into  which  they  had  entered  was  rich  in  water  and  in  pasture,, 
and  amidst  the  delicious  freshness  of  the  valley  of  Gj-orgon, 
the  Norman  crusaders  pitched  their  tents.  The  night  passed 
over  without  attack.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  the 
march  was  recommenced,  and  ere  they  had  proceeded  many 
miles,  the  immense  forces  of  Soliman  were  seen  descending 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  numbers  which  the  Turk- 
ish sultan  had  collected  have  been  differently  estimated ;  but 
the  two  eye-witnesses,  Eobert  the  Monk  and  Fulcher  of 
Chartres,  declare   that  the  attacking  army  amounted  to 

*  Some  donbt  exists  as  to  the  fact  of  the  separation  having  been  accidental 
Mills  sajs  that  it  took  place  by  mntnal  consent ;  Fulcher  of  (dartres,  who  wa» 
present,^  and  Goibert,  who  was  not  present,  bnt  who  had  the  best  information  of 
everything  that  oocnrred.  declare  precisely  that  the  separation  was  aoddental  and 
by  a  mistake  in  the  roaa.  Oderic  Vital  follows  the  same  opinion ;  Raymond  de 
A^es  says  that  Boemond  separated  from  the  other  princes  imprudently;  and 
Badnlphns,  who  was  with  Tancred,  though  he  allndes  to  a  romour  of  the  sefkara- 
tion  havmg  been  concerted,  in  order  not  to  exhaust  the  oountrr  of  provisiona. 
shows  that  snch  could  not  have  been  the  case^  as  the  baggage  of  the  Norman  and 
Ita^  troops  had  been  left  with  the  other  division,  m  consequence  of  the  error 
that  separated  them. 
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between  tbiee  and  four  hundred  thotLsaad  Turks.*  Besides 
theee,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  a  number  of  wasd^ 
ing  Anbs ;  and  the  whole  of  this  immouie  &roe  oonsiBted 
^ntirrij  of  ^vahy. 

'Though  thns  tremendoTiBly  ontntimbeifed,  Boemond  and 
his  companioiis  did  not  lose  their  presence  of  mind;  the 
ground  was  not  altogether  nnfavonrable  to  the  Gfaristiaiu; 
messengers  wM?e  immediately  sent  off  across  the  hills  to  warn 
€k)dfre J  and  the  rest  of  the  crosading  princes  of  the  peril  which 
menaced  their  brethren ;  the  old  men,  the  women,  aand  the 
flick,  were  remored  to  the  most  secure  point  of  the  position, 
whwe  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  offered  protectiaii  on  one 
side ;  arcnmd  l^s  defenceless  crowd  the  baggage  and  the 
waggons  which  contained  it  were  formed  into  a  rampart; 
-and  at  some  little  distance  in  advance  Boemond  drew  np  his 
army  to  oppose  the  Turkish  cavalry,  mingling  horse  and  foot 
together.  The  infidels  came  on  at  rapid  pace,  with  shoots 
and  cries  and  the  clangour  of  drums  and  trumpets  ;  and  the 
enisaders  prepared  to  resist  them  as  they  would  have  resisted 
other  !EVanki8h  combatants ;  but  while  yet  a&r  each  Turkish 
horseman  raised  a  bow  of  horn  above  Ms  head,  a  thick  doud 
seined  to  darken  the  sky,  and  in  a  moment  a  dense  shofwer 
of  arrows  dropped  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  ChriBtiaDs. 
Many  of  the  pilgiims  who  filled  up  the  ranks  of  Boemond 
were  but  half  armed ;  and  of  the  chargers  which  bore  the 
men-^t-acms  a  great  number  were  unprotected  by  defimsive 
armour,  so  that  thousands  of  men  and  horses  were  instantiy 
stretched  upon  the  pkin,  either  slain  or  wounded  by  the 
Turkish  arrows.  A  second  flight  followed  the  first,  with 
barely  a  moment's  interval,-  and  such  great  confusion  en- 
dued, that  it  would  appear  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
leaders  rallied  their  troops. 

Tancred,  however,  Bobert  of  Paris,  and  "William,  brother 
of  the  Prince  of  Otranto,  displaying  the  same  daring  courage 
which  always  distinguished  the  knights  of  old,  led  forward 
their  men  to  attack  the  Turkish  myriads;  but  theinfidds, 
according  to  their  own  particukr  mode  of  war&re,  at  first 
scattered  on  every  side  oefore  the  charge  of  the  crusaders, 

'  *  BiqrnoDd  dd  Agin  reduces  the  nmnber  to  a  himdnd  and  fi%  thonBand)  tat 
Baynnnd  was  not  present,  hxnag  acoomnanied  the  other  body  of  tiie  annj. 
'  Wwiam  of  Trrsestiiaates  at  two  hnndsed  thousand  the  forces  of  Soimia%  and 
elsewhere  calls  them  innamerable. 
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discharging,  like  the  ParfcbiaES  of  old,  their  fatal  shaffca  as 
they  fled.  William  of  Otranto  waa  slain  by  an  arrow,  Bofeert 
of  Paris  was  likewise  killed  early  in  the  day,  a  maLtitude  of 
inferior  solders  fell,  and  Tancred  himself  was  nearly  made  a 
prisoner.     Gradually,  as  more  and  more  bands  rushed  down 
ifrom  the  hills,  the  Turks  pressed  forward  upon  eyeiy  side ; 
the  bow  was  used  no  longer,  the  scimitar  and  the  sword 
dirank  the  blood  of  the  adversary ;  and,  hemmed  in  by  the 
overpowering  multitude  that  swept  round  him,  Boemondsaw 
his  troops  stricken  down  like  com  before  the  arm  of  the 
reaper.    He  himself,  however,  made  the  most  gallant  and 
skiUul  efforts,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  general,  still  presetting 
a  firm  front  to  the  enemy,  and  never  brealong  his  ranks  or 
quitting  his  post  tiU  he  saw  the  banner  of  Otranto  go  down, 
and  judged  by  that  sign  of  the  peril  of  his  chivalrous  cousin. 
By  a  determined  charge  at  that  moment  he  saved  Tancred, 
and  dragged  him  &om  amidst  the  enemy ;  but  about  the  same 
time  a  large  body  of  Turkish  horse,  which  SoHman  seems  to 
have  detached  on  purpose  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  crossed 
the  river,  and  traversing  the  marshy  ground,  which  partly  con- 
cealed their  approach  by  the  tall  reeds  that  covered  it,  forced 
their  way  into  the  enclosure,  wh^e  the  women,  the  children, 
and  the  infirm,  had  been  placed  for  security.    The  infidels 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  had  com*- 
menced,  when  il^mond,  perceiving  what  had  occurred,  left 
the  command  of  the  principal  body  of  the  army  to  Bobert  of 
Normandy,  and  with  a  small  band,  hurried  to  meet  the  Turks 
who  had  penetrated  into  his  camp.   This  movement  was  mis- 
taken by  many  for  flight,  and  the  troops  under  Bobert  had 
fallen  into  confusion  and  were  beginning  to  retreat  when  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  seizing  the  standi  firom  the  hands  of 
him  who  bore  it,  cast  off  his  helmet,  that  aU  might  see  his 
face,  and  shouting  loudly :  "  Deus  id  vult !  Beus  id  vult  !— 
God  wills  it !   God  wills  it !"  plunged  his  horse  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemies'  ranks,  drove  back  the  infidels,  and  re- 
stored order  to  the  defence.  Still  the  band  of  Soliman  pressed 
round  upon  every  side,  and  though  Boemond  had  by  this  time 
deared  the  camp  of  the  foe,  a  number  of  his  soldiers  were 
necessarily  engaged  in  its  defence. 

The  women,  however,  for  whose  protection  this  band  was 
assigned,  now  proved  of  infinite  service  to  the  whole  host. 
Exhausted  with  combating  through  a  day  of  July  in  the  heat 
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of  a  Phiy  dan  climate,  parched  with  thirst,  and  weakened  by 
wounds,  the  strength  or  the  crusaders  must  hare  given  way, 
had  not  their  wives  and  sisters  supplied  them  constantly  with 
water  from  the  little  stream  that  ran  near.  They  were  thus 
enabled  to  maintain  the  battle  for  several  hours,  but  were  still 
in  a  state  nearly  hopeless,  when  at  length  a  doud  of  dust 
rising  firom  behind  the  hills  to  the  west,  announced  that  some 
new  combatants  were  hastening  to  the  scene  of  contest.  Then 
u^peared  spears  and  pennons,  and  the  glittering  arms  of  the 
l^tin  chivalry ;  and,  with  the  red  cross  banner  of  the  crusade 
floating  over  their  heads,  down  came  Godfrev  of  Bouillon  and 
Hugh  of  Yermandois,  followed  by  Baymond  of  St.  Giles  and 
the  warlike  Bishop  of  Puy.  Bage,  disappointment,  and  appre- 
hension, spread  through  the  host  of  Solunan,  while  relief  and 
hope  and  renewed  courage  rose  in  the  bosoms  of  the  ex* 
hausted  crusaders. 

But  if  the  sight  of  Godfrey  and  his  companions  was  full  of 
joy  and  satisfaction  to  Boemond,  his  situation  offered  an 
awful  and  terrible  object  to  the  eyes  of  the  two  princes  who 
first  came  spurring  over  the  hills  above.  There  lay  the  little 
camp  of  the  Norman  leaders,  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
the  charging  squadrons  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  fury  of  the 
combat  which  was  there  going  on  told  them  a  terrible  tale  of 
what  their  brethren  in  arms  must  have  endured.  Godfrey 
formed  his  army  as  he  came  up,  and  with  forty  thousand 
picked  horsemen  bore  down  upon  the  troops  of  Soliman. 
"  God  wills  it !  God  wills  it !"  was  again  shouted  all  over  the 
hills,  and  the  prospects  of  the  day  were  changed ;  but  Soli- 
man  still  persisted  in  maintaining  the  combat,  though  with 
terrible  loss ;  till  at  len^h  the  sight  of  the  Bishop  of  Puy 
and  Baymond  of  St.  Giles  spread  a  complete  panic  through 
the  Mussulman  ranks.  The  night  became  general,  and  as  the 
Christians  pursued  with  angry  speed,  the  slaughter  was  ter- 
rible. Godfrey  and  his  comrades  ceased  not  to  f9llow  the 
fugitives  for  several  hours,  and  thus  they  suddenly  came  upon 
the  Turkish  camp,  sheltered  in  the  bosom  of  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Here  a  vast  booty  in  gold,  silver  camels  and  other 
beasts  of  burden,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  crusaders ;  and 
here  also  were  found 'several  Christian  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

The  actual  loss  in  killed  had  not  been  near  so  great  on  the 
part  of  Boemond  as  might  have  been  expected.    The  best 
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computation  gives  about  four  thousand  slain,  but  an  immense 
nujxiber  of  Christian  warriors  were  severely  wounded.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Turks  was  very  much  greater ;  the  army  of 
Soliman  was  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  the  progress  of  the 
•crusade  was  now  marked  by  the  capture  of  a  strong  city  and 
a  complete  and  signal  victory,  which  received  the  name  of  the 
battle  of  Doryleum. 

For  several  days  the  people  of  the  cross  remained  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  oi  the  spot  where  this  triumph  had  been 
obtained.  Eepose  and  refreshment  certainly  was  necessary 
to  them ;  but  with  a  degree  of  improvidence  which  marked 
their  whole  coui^se,  they  consumed,  without  care  or  thrift,  the 
greater  part  of  their  own  provisions,  and  of  the  stores  which 
they  had  found  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  then  set  out  to  pass 
through  the  midst  of  Phrygia,  with  but  scanty  food  ana  no 
supply  of  water.  Soliman  had  been  more  provident,  however, 
in  bis  enmity  towards  the  invaders.  His  scattered  bands,  no 
longer  able  to  keep  the  field,  had  been  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  with  an  order  to  destroy  everything  that  could  afford 
support  to  the  crusading  host.  All  was  thus  made  desolate 
throughout  that  fiery  region ;  and  the  sufferings  which  the 
Christians  underwent  in  their  onward  march,  were  ten  times 
more  destructive  than  the  swords  of  the  adversary.  Men  and 
horses  fell  by  thousands  in  the  way ;  and  the  women  who 
thronged  the  cn;isading  camp,  dying  by  the  agonising  death 
of  thirst,  forgot  decency  and  modesty,  and  even  the  ties  of 
nature,  rolled  prostrate  on  the  ground,  offered  their  bosoms 
to  the  sword,  and  cast  down  their  new-bom  children  to  perish 
miserably  on  the  road. 

No  language  can  do  justice  to  the  misery  there  endured ; 
and  when  at  last  water  was  discovered,  the  intemperate  use 
of  the  blessed  element  was  nearly  as  fatal  as  the  drought  had 
been  before.  The  countay  now  changed  its  aspect ;  Phrygia 
was  passed,  and  in  Pisidia  towards  ioitiochetta,  green  fields 
and  rivulets,  and  shady  trees,  offered  to  the  weary  host  of 
the  crusade  a  comparative  paradise.  Here  the  army  paused 
for  a  considerable  time,  enjoying  the  sweets  of  the  place,  and 
recovering  from  the  fatigues  of  the  way;  but  Eaymond 
Count  of  St.  Giles  was  soon  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness, 
probably  brought  on  by  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone ;  and 
Godfrey  himself,  while  hunting  in  the  neighbouring  forests, 
was  nearly  killed  in  combat  with  a  wild  beast. 

VOL.  I.  2  G 
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Some  of  the  warriors,  however,  80<hi  became  tired  of  the 
repose  of  Antiochetta ;  Tancred,  with  the  Prince  of  Salenram, 
five  hundred  horse,  and  a  prcmortionate  force  of  foot,  deter- 
mined upon  detaching  himself  from  the  rest  of  the  leadears, 
in  OTder  to  exfdore  the  comitry  round,  and  see  what  adTsa- 
tages  he  could  gain  oyer  the  enemy.  Baldwin,  the  brotker 
of  Godfrey,  joined  himself  to  Tancred  with  a  somewhat  laiger 
force,  but  after  wandering  for  a  time  through  a  comitiy 
which  had  been  desolated  by  the  Turks,  tiie  two  pEinces 
again  separated. 

Tancred  taking  his  way  through  Gilieia,  made  himself 
master  of  Tarsus,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  small  body  of 
Turks ;  but  Baldwin,  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate,  socm 
after  returned,  and  demanded  the  cession  of  the  captured 
city  from  Tancred,  alleging  that  as  he  commanded  the  supe- 
rior force  he  was  eniitled  to  look  upon  himself  as  leader  of 
the  whole  exoedition.  Tancred  laughed  at  sudi  a  yain  pre- 
tence, but  Baldwin  ceased  not  to  intrigue  with  the  inhabitants 
till  he  had  obtained  possession  of  Tarsus ;  and  T8n<»^,  rather 
than  draw  his  sword  against  a  brother  crusader,  yielded  the 
point,  and  marching  onward  attacked  and  took  idjuoistra  by 
storm.  Baldwin  then  with  increased  forces  ravaged  the  who^ 
of  Cilicia,  and  approached  Mamistra,  with  the  eyident  inten- 
tion of  obtaining  that  also.  Tancred's  ind^nation  now  got 
the  better  of  aU  other  feeliDgs,  and  issuing  forth  from  the 
walls  of  the  city,  he  gave  battle  to  his  treacher(»]s  ally  in  the 
open  country ;  but  from  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers,  he 
was  soon  forced  to  retire  into  Mamistra.  The  next  day  a 
reconciliation  was  effected,  and  Baldwin  proceeded  to  rejoin 
the  main  army,  while  Tancred  remained  carrying  on  a  desul- 
tory warfare  against  the  Turks,  whose  gamsons  were  scat- 
tered thinly  through  all  the  neighbouring  districts. 

Ere  Baldwin  reached  the  host  of  the  crusade,  Godfrey  had 
marched  on,  though  still  suffering  from  the  wounds  he  had 
receiyed.  The  Count  of  Toulouse  was  by  this  time  restored 
to  health,  but  Baldwin  found  that  his  own  wife  had  quitted 
Antiochetta  in  extreme  HI  health,  and  she  died  about  the 
period  of  the  army's  arrival  at  Marasia,  or  Marasch.  It  is 
probable  that  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  greatly  aocelerated 
the  progress  of  the  sickness  under  which  she  laboured,  for 
though  of  a  different  kind,  the  sufferings  of  the  march  from 
Antiochetta  to  Marasch  were  scarcely  imerior  to  those  which 
the  crusaders  had  undergone  in  Fhrygia. 
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The  language  in  wHch  Eobert  the  Monk  describes  their 
'  passage  through  Mount  Taurus,  is  both  picturesque  and  ter- 
rific. "  They  travelled,"  he  says,  "  with  deplorable  suffering, 
through  mountains  where  no  road  was  to  be  found,  except 
the  paths  of  reptiles  and  savage  beasts,  and  where  the  passes 
afforded  no  more  space  than  just  sufficient  to  place  one  foot 
before  the  other,  in  tracks  shut  in  between  rocks  and  thorny 
bushes.  The  depths  of  the  precipices  seemed  to  sink  down 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  wlule  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains appeared  to  rise  up  to  the  firmament.  The  knights 
and  men-at-arms  walked  forward  with  uncertain  steps,  tbe 
armour  being  slung  over  their  shoulders,  and  each  of  them 
acting  as  a  foot  soldier,  for  none  dared  mount  his  horse. 
Many  would  willingly  have  sold  their  helmets,  their  breast- 
plates, or  their  shields,  had  they  found  any  one  to  buy  ;  and 
some  wearied  out,  cast  down  their  arms,  to  walk  more  lightly. 
No  loaded  horses  could  pass,  none  could  stop  or  sit  down, 
none  could  aid  his  companion,  except  where  the  one  behind 
was  sometimes  able  to  help  the  person  before  him,  though 
those  that  preceded  could  Hardly  turn  their  heads  towards 
those  who  followed.  Nevertheless,  having  traversed  these 
horrible  paths,  or  rather  those  pathless  deserts,  they  arrived 
at  length  at  the  city  of  Marasia,  where  the  inhabitants  re- 
ceived them  with  honour  and  with  joy." 

Tidings  of  the  conduct  of  Baldwin  at  Tarsus  and  Mamistra 
had  reached  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  before  that  leader^s 
return,  and  when  at  length  he  joined  them  at  Marasch,  his 
reception  was  cold  and  gloomy.  His  daring  courage,  military 
skill,  and  political  talent,  might  have  rendered  him  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  expedition,  had  not  his  selfish  ambition 
directed  all  the  powers  and  energies  of  his  mind  t&  the  sole 
object  of  his  personal  aggrandisement.  The  stem  and  chilling 
looks,  and  perhaps  the  reproachful  words  of  his  feUow-soldferSj 
rendered  their  society  more  distasteful  to  him  after  his  return 
than  it  was  before,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  enterprise  by  no  very  strong  bonds  at  any  time ;  and 
contriving  to  seduce  two  hundred  knights  and  a  large  body 
of  foot  soldiers,  he  abandoned  his  brethren  of  the  orusade, 
and  with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  age,  set  out  to  seek 
the  path  of  fortune,  and  conquer  on  his  own  account.  He 
was  accompanied  and  perhaps  seduced  by  Pancrates,  an 
Armenian,  who  represented  to  Baldwin  in  glowing  cdomrs 
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tbe  adyantages  to  be  gained  in  his  native  oountiy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Eupmntes.  It  mnst  be  recollected  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  those  districts  was  still 
Christian,  the  Mahommedans  not  haying  enforced  the  law 
of  conyersion  throughout  the  whole  of  the  territories  thej 
had  conquered,  but  ^remaining  as  foreign  lords  and  masters 
amongst  the  people  thej  had  subdued.  In  many  places  the 
Turkish  garrisons  were  small  and  inefficient^  and  the  towns 
of  Turb^el  and  Bayendal  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bald- 
win. A  greater  fate,  howeyer,  was  jet  before  him,  for  while 
still  engaged  in  subduing  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  those  towns,  messengers  arrived  from  the  prince  of  Edessa, 
.the  capital  of  Mesopotamia,  invitiug  him  to  that  city,  and 
holding  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  ultimately  obtaining  the 
goyemment. 

Baldwin  gladly  caught  at  the  opportunity ;  but  before  he 
went,  he  paused  to  perform  one  of  those  acts  which  most 
darkly  stain  his  memoiy.  He  had  confided  the  towns  of 
Turbessel  and  Bayendal  to  the  care  of  his  companion  Paa- 
erates,  and  had  even,  it  would  appear,  given  that  personage, 
in  some  degree,  feudal  possession  of  the  con5[uered  territory. 
Having  some  cause,  however,  to  doubt  his  faith,  he  now 
forced  him  to  deliver  up  the  cities,  by  imprisonment  in  chains, 
the  most  horrible  tortures,  and  a  tlireat  of  causing  him  to  be 
torn  limb  from  limb.  He  then  proceeded  on  his  way  towards 
Edessa,  and  some  transactions  took  place  of  a  very  dark  and 
•doubtfbl  character.  The  conduct  of  Baldwin  in  the  whole 
of  these  transactions  is  anything  but  free  from  suspicion; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  investigate  how  far  that  leader 
was  guil^  of  inducing  the  people  to  rise  against  Thoros,  the 
Prince  01  Edessa,  and  force  him  to  adopt  the  Prank  for  his 
son.  Certain  it  is  that  insurrectionary  movements  took 
place,  and  that,  a£ber  some  resistance,  Thoros,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  day,  passed  his  own  shirt  over  Baldwin's 
shoulders,  pressed  him  to  bis  naked  bosom,  and  publicly  de- 
clared him  to  be  his  child  and  heir.* 

Not  long  after,  a  new  tumult  occurred  in  the  city.  Bald- 
win, whose  power  to  trauquillise  it  cannot  be  doubted,  did 
not  use  his  influence  for  that  purpose,  and  the  weak  and 
aged  sovereign  of  Edessa  was  slam  by  the  insurgents.    That 

*  Guibert  declares  that  the  same  unpleasant  ceremony  was  performed  bj  the 
wife  of  Thoros  also. 
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Baldwin  actually  instigated  the  revolt,  or  contemplated  the 
murder  of  Thoi^os,  is  not  proved ;  but  that  he  was  greatly 
culpable  in  sufferiu^  such  events  to  take  place,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  the  ract  of  his  having  profited  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  Thoros  may  seem  to  fix  upon  him  a  suspicion  of 
having  shared  in  the  actual  guilt.  The  brother  of  G^odfrey 
was  immediately  raised  to  supreme  sway  in  Edessa,  and  he 
now  found  no  difficully  in  repressing  the  factions  of  the  dty, 
and  reducing  the  neighbouring  territory  to  subjection. 

Innumersuble  struggles  with  various  enemies  succeeded, 
and  occupied  the  time  and  energies  of  Baldwin  for  many 
years.  In  the  midst  of  these  we  shall  now  leave  him,  to 
speak  of  the  progress  of  the  host  of  the  cross,  which  advanced 
from  Marasch  towards  Antioch  with  great  care  and  caution. 

Tancred,  who  though  always  eager  to  distinguish  himself 
in  separate  expeditions,  never  displayed  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  pettiness  of  selfish  ambition,  was  detached  from  the  main 
armv,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast,  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  sea-country  as  far  as  Alexandretta,  in  the  gulf 
of  Ajasse.  Eobert  of  Flanders  also  advanced  to  attack  Ar- 
tesia,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  small  Mussulman  force, 
and  at  first  made  some  show  of  resistance.  The  Armenian 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  however,  threw  open  the  gates  to 
their  Christian  brethren,  and  the  unfortunate  Mahommedana 
were  massacred  without  pity. 

The  conquests  of  the  crusaders  now  extended  very  nearly 
to  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  latitude,  and  they  had  obtained 
possession  of  various  points  upon  a  parallel  line  with  Antioch 
itself.  Cilicia  lay  behind  them,  with  many  of  its  towns  re- 
covered from  the  infidel,  Mesopotamia  was  on  their  left,  with 
Edessa  as  a  strong  post,  occupied  by  a  powerful  body  of 
Christian  soldiery  under  the  command  of  an  active,  daring, 
and  a  skilful  leader,  and  with  Artesia  or  Chalcis,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Count  of  Planders,  lying  between  Antioch  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  most  skilful  generalship  could  not  have 
placed  them  in  more  favourable  circumstances  for  pursuing 
their  march  upon  Antioch  and  Jerusalem ;  but  these  great 
advantages  would  seem  to  have  been  obtained  more  frequently 
by  accident  than  by  design,  and  the  political  state  of  the 
country  which  they  invaded,  afforded  at  the  moment  the 
crusade  took  place  facilities  for  such  an  enterprise  which  it 
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never  preBented  at;  any  preyious,  or,  perhaps,  saj  subsequeiit 
period. 

Indeed,  it  always  happens,  that  at  the  appointed  moment 
when,  by  the  will  of  God,  any  great  and  important  moye- 
ment  a&cting  large  masses  of  hu  intelligent  creatures,  is  ,to 
take  place,  innumerable  events,  apparently  totally  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  or  only  united  at  the  great  source  of 
all  power  and  wisdom,  co-operate  in  a  manner  marvellous  in 
our  eyes,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  His  fiat,  by  natural 
and  ordinary  causes.  Fifty  years  sooner,  or  fifty  years  later, 
numerous  and  immense  obstacles  would  have  barred  the  paiih 
of  the  Christian  forces,  would  have  prevented  them  from  ev^ 
i«aching  Jerusalem,  and  would  have  deprived  Europe  of  all 
those  results  that  may  be  naturally  traced  to  the  long  and 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  east,  which  was  brought  about 
by  the  succesfi  of  the  first  crusade. 

At  this  period  in  the  history  of  that  great  entei^rifie,  the 
Arabian  historians  first  come  generally  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  subject.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  Erankish  army  into 
Syria,  its  progress  seems  to  have  excited  but  little  attention 
in  the  great  body  of  Mahommedan  princes;  and  Solimau 
was  left  to  fight  his  ovm  battles  with  very  little  assistance ; 
but  the  cause  of  this  apathy  was  the  general  disunion  which 
rdigned  amongst  the  descendants  of  the  neat  conquerors  of 
the  east.  The  vast  territories  which  had  once  been  united 
in  the  original  khalifat,  and  had  afterwards  been  divided 
between  the  Khalifs  of  Egypt  and  Bagdad,  were  now  broken 
into  innumerable  portions,  under  princes  who  generally  ac- 
knowledged some  sort  of  subjection  to  one  or  other  of  those 
two  great  heads,  but  acted  independently  of  them,  and  set 
their  authority  at  defiance. 

The  Khalif  of  Bagdad,  indeed,  was  reduced  merely  to  a 
sort  of  spiritual  chief,  and  the  real  authorilr  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  the  Abbasides  had  passed  into  the  hand  of  the 
Turks,  a  wandering  race  of  Tadiars,  who  had  invaded  Persia, 
and  adopted  the  religion  which  they  there  found  established. 
They  had  indeed  generally  treated  the  khalif  with  decency ; 
and  the  famous  Togrul  Beg,  while  he  received  the  supreme 
power  as  lieutenant  of  the  khalif,  maintained  the  impotent 
Gayemin possession  of  Bagdad.  Togrul's  son.  Alp  Arslan, 
or  Alp  the  Lion,  while  he  subdued  the  countries  around  him, 
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suffered  tbe  sliadow  of  tbe  khalif  to  exist  in  peace.  To  him 
soceeeded  the  £euiioil8  Malek  Bhaii,  whose  reign  was  ushei^ 
in  by  a  fierce  contest  with  his  near  relations.  The  empire  of 
the  khalif  itself  was  not  equal  to  the  ambition  and  the  genius 
of  Maleky  and  his  arms  had  approached  the  very  gates  of 
Ocmstantuiople.  But;  while  this  great  monarch  was  in  the 
act  of  extending  his  dominiosifl,  and  evidently  entertained  the 
design  of  consolidating  his  power  and  transferring  the  seat  of 
government  to  Bagdad,  he  committed  a  great  error  in  poli<^, 
and  encouraged  ^e  ectabHshment  of  inferior  princes  and 
governors.'  His  temtcnries  were  divided  after  his  death  ;  and 
that  portion  which  remained  to  the  eldest  branch,  as  the 
Persian  empire,  though  it  maintained  some  nominal  sway 
over  the  great  provinces  of  Kerman,  Syria,  and  Boum,  had 
yesj  little  real  hold  upon  those  countries,  and  soon  fell  into 
a  state  of  languor  and  decay. 

The  £Eunous  Kerboga,  Emir  of  Moussoul,  had  rendered 
himself  almost  independent  of  the  Persian  monarch  at  the 
time  that  the  crusades  began,  and  a  number  of  other  emirs  of 
Mesopotamia  also  resisted  the  yoke  of  the  sultan  in  acts,  if 
not  in  words.  Syria  was  divided  amongst  innumerable  petty 
princes,  descaided  in  general  from  Malek  Shah,  or  Alp  Arslan. 
Aleppo  and  Damascus  had  each  its  separate  sover^gn ;  and 
ike  strong  and  important  town  of  Antioch,  with  the  territory 
adjacent,  was  governed  by  a  prince  named  Baguisian,  or  Bag- 
hasian,  who  seems,  by  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs  themselves, 
to  have  acted  the  pe^  of  a  fierce  and  odious  tyrant.  The 
"Khalif  of  Egypt,  ^ut  up  in  his  harem,  ruled  alone  by  his 
ministers ;  but  more  fortunate  than  the  descendants  of  the 
house  of  Abbas,  he  had  not  only  retained  his  A&ican  do- 
minions, but  was  in  possession  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ascalon, 
Jerusalem,  and  a  great  part  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  The 
officers,  however,  commanding  in  those  countries,  .paid  but 
little  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  khalif,  and  disorganisa- 
tion, confusion,  and  strife,  existed  from  the  confines  of  Syria 
to  the  very  frontiers  of  Arabia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  the  crusadiag 
army  quitted  Marasch  on  its  march  for  Antioch ;  and  actual 
war&re  was  going  on  amongst  the  Mahommedan  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  a  number  of  the  Syrian  princes,  having  united  to 
attack  the  Emir  of  .Emessa,  who  seems  to  have  rendered  him- 
sdf  generally  obnoxious.    But  while  they  were  carrying  on 
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their  operations  against;  that  cbief,  the  news  auddenl j  reached 
their  camp,  that  an  immense  arm  j  of  Eranks,  estimated  by 
Kemaledam  at  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men^had 
entered  the  Syrian  territory,  and  was  marching  rapidly  upon 
Antioch.  Baguisian,  the  prince  of  that  cily,  who  was  one  of 
the  confederates  against  tne  Emir  of  Emessa,  instantly  re- 
treated for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  own  dominions,  and 
the  rest  separated  in  order  to  proyide  against  the  danger 
which  evidently  menaced  them  all  alike.  Tidings  of  the 
progress  and  numbers  of  the  Christian  army,  intelligence 
that  a  fleet  from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  west  had  at- 
tacked and  piJIaged  Laodicea,  and  Tarious  other  warnings, 
plainly  showed  Baguisian  that  it  was  no  common  attach  which 
he  was  now  called  upon  to  repel ;  and  in  consequence,  while 
he  prepared  Antioch  for  resistance,  he  despatched  Lis  two 
sons  at  the  head  of  some  cavalry  to  seek  for  aid,  directing  one 
to  Damascus,  and  the  other  to  the  court  or  camp  of  Kerboga^ 
Emir  of  Moussoul. 

Such  were  the  proceedings*  that  took  place  on  the  part  of 
the  Mahommedans,  and  we  must  now  turn  to  notice  par- 
ticularly the  advance  of  the  crusading  army,  the  main  body 
of  which  continued  its  course  towards  Antioch  without  meet- 
ing with  any  interruption  till  it  approached  the  walls  of  that 
city.  The  force  whica  had  been  thrown  out  to  the  left  of  the 
line  of  march,  however,  was  not  destined  to  remain  un» 
molested,  although  the  capture  of  Artesia  afforded  a  strong 
place  of  refuge,  and  the  proximity  of  the  main  body  promised 
speedy  support  in  case  of  need.  The  Latin  writers  give  but 
a  confused  account  of  the  encounter  that  took  place  between 
Bobert  of  Elanders  and  a  lars;e  corps  of  the  enemy,  which 
advanced  to  attack  him  after  the  capture  of  Artesia ;  but  the 
Arabs  supply  the  defect,  and  from  their  accounts  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  an  error  has  been  committed  in  assert- 
ing that  Baguisian  and  his  troops  issued  forth  from  Antioch 
in  order  to  deprive  the  count  of  his  new  acquired  terri- 
tories. 

Two  combats  are  mentioned  by  Kemaleddin  as  having 
taken  place  between  the  Franks  and  the  Mussulmans  on  this 
occasion.  In  the  first  of  these,  which  seems  to  have  been  be- 
tween a  part  of  the  troops  of  Eobert  of  Flanders,  and  the  son 
of  Baguisian,  detached  by  his  father,  as  we  have  before  said, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reinforcements,  the  small  body 
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of  Christians  which  was  opposed  to  the  infidels  was  totally 
defeated,  and  a  great  number  of  the  crusaders  were  slain. 

The  other  son  of  the  Emir  of  Antioch  was  less  fortunate, 
for  in  comparing  the  tale  of  the  Christian  writers,  especially 
Albert  of  Aii,  with  that  of  the  Arabian  authors,  we  find  that 
the  Mussulman  leader  having  obtained  assistance  from  the 
Emir  of  Aleppo,  and  various  other  chiefs,  succeeded  in  en- 
trapping Bobert  of  Flanders,  with  a  force  of  a  thousand 
knights,  into  an  ambuscade.  He  then  fell  upon  the  count 
and  his  companions  with  twenty  thousand  horsemen,  but 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers, 
Bobert  and  his  knights  contrived  to  cut  their  way  through^ 
and  at  length,  being  joined  by  some  reinforcements,  they 
turned  upon  the  attacking  squadrons,  totally  defeated  them, 
and  drove  them  back  to  the  very  walls  of  Aleppo. 

The  arrival  of  Tancred,  who  was  sweeping  the  country  be- 
tween Alexandretta  and  Artesia,  soon  after  freed  the  Cfount 
of  Flanders  from  the  danger  of  any  further  attack ;  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  great  army,  all  the  leaders,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Baldwin,  having  reunited  their  forces,  marched  on, 
and  soon  entered  the  territory  of  Antioch.* 

The  Turkish  population  of  Syria  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  was  now  fully  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  disasters 
which  threatened  the  Mahommedan  religion ;  and  the  march 
of  various  armies,  as  well  as  the  massacre  of  several  bodies  of 
Syrian  and  Armenian  Christians,  warned  the  crusaders  that 
a  more  strenuous  opposition  than  they  had  yet  met  with,  was 
about  to  be  offered  to  their  further  progress.  The  dangers 
which  had  beset  Bobert  of  Flanders  and  some  smaller  parties 

*  It  has  been  stated  by  a  \erj  respectable  author  that  Tancred  arri?ed  upon 
the  field  while  Bobert  of  Flanders  was  engaged  with  the  troops  of  Baguisian,  and 
that  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Otranto  delivered  the  coant  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  imprudence ;  but  neither  the  best  Latin  nor  Antbian  statements 
confirm  this  tale,  and  it  is  very^  evident  that  Bobert  of  Flanders  did  not  receive 
the  aid  of  the  Italian  prince  till  after  he  had  re-entered  the  walls  of  Artesia.  The 
sincere  account  of  Eemaleddin  merely  states  that  the  son  of  Baguisian,  returning 
with  remforcements  towards  Antioch,  encountered  a  body  of  Christians,  which, 
though  inferior  in  number,  put  him  to  flight,  and  pursued  him  to  the  gates  of 
Aleppo.  It  does  not  appear  trom  the  narrative  of  Arabs  that  Baguisian  either  led 
or  sent  anybody  of  troops  against  the  crusaders^  but  it  would  seem,  on  the 
contrary,' that  he  remained  in  Antioch,  making  vigorous  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  that  cit;^.  In  a  former  work  upon  the  crusades  I  followed  the  account 
of  the  Latin  historian  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  Antiochian  prince  with  hie 
troops  on  this  occasion ;  but  a  further  study  of  the  Arabian  authors  has  convinced 
me  tnat  I  was  in  error. 
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of  the  Christian  force,  induced  the  leaden,  as  thej  appfoaehed 
Antioch,  to  publish  an  CHrder,  forbidding  any  band  to  absent 
itself  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which  soon  after  came 
in  sight  of  the  Orontee,  near  its  junction  with  the  Upbrenus. 
The  situation  of  Antioch,  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifica- 
tions, struck  the  crusaders  with  wonder  and  admiration,  and 
the  picturesque  account  given  of  it  by  Baymond  de  Agiles, 
enables  us  to  comprehend  the  feelings  with  which  the  etd- 
valrous  pilgrims  beheld  it.  ''Amongst  the  mountains  of 
Idbanus,"  he  says,  "  there  is  a  certain  plain,  the  breadth  of 
which  takes  the  traveller  a  day  to  cross,  and  the  length  a  day 
and  a  half.  This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  marsh, 
and  on  the  east  by  a  river,  which  sweeping  round  a  part,  runs 
towards  the  mountains  situated  to  the  southern  side,  so  that 
there  is  no  passage  between  the  stream  and  the  mountains, 
and  thus  it  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  is  near 
to  Antioch.  In  the  straits  which  the  stream  makes  in  run- 
ning under  the  mountains  Antioch  is  situated,  so  that  to  the 
west  there  is  left  not  more  than  an  arrow's  flight  of  ground 
between  the  lower  wall  and  the  river.  The  town  thus  situ- 
ated rises  to  the  east,  and  in  the  circuit  of  its  walls  encloses 
tiie  peaks  of  three  mountains.  That  mountain,  indeed,  which 
it  has  to  the  north,  is  separated  from  the  others  by  a  great 
precipice,  so  that  between  it  and  them  there  is  no  means,  or 
very  difficult  means,  of  communication.  On  the  top  of  the 
northern  mountain  is  a  castle,  and  on  the  middle  mountain* 
another  castle,  which  in  the  Greek  language  is  called  Oolax. 
On  the  third  peak  are  some  towers.  The  town  is  two  miles 
in  length,  and  so  fortified  with  walls  and  towers  and  out- 
works, that  it  fears  no  force  of  machines,  and  no  assault  of 
man,  even  if  the  whole  human  race  should  come  against  it. 
The  Prankish  army  now  besieged  the  town  thus  fortified 
from  the  northern  side,  but  although  amounting  to  three 
hundred  thousand  armed  men,  it  attempted  no  assault,  but 

*  See  RayxnoDd  de  Agiles*  BongarainB,  p.  143.  M.  Guisot  tnuubitos  thk  pss- 
sftge  dilferenUj,  bat  I  tUnk  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  mistakAii. 
Baymond  sa^ft,  "  In  coUe  s^emtrianali  caateUnm  goddam  est  el  in  medio  coi^ 
cafffceUam  ahad  quod  liogna  Gxnca  colaz  vocatur.  In  tertio  coUe  tanttun  turns.'* 
M.  Gtdzot  tnoauktee  in  medio  cellit,  **  sar  le  milieu  de  la  mSme  montagne." 
BaTmond  was  evidently  descnbing  the  circamstaooes  of  the  three  peaks  which 
he  mentions ;  And  though  he  used  a  loose  and  wrong  expression,  he  clearly  meant 
by  m  medio  ctiUe  on  the  middle  mountain,  rather  thaii  on  the  middle  of  the 
mountain.    At  aU  eyents,  the  words  " la  mSme"  are  wrongly  iatrodooed. 
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merely  encamped  close  to  the  city.  There  were  in  the  town 
two  thousand  chosen  men-at-arms,  foux  or  five  thousand 
troopers,"*  and  ten  thousand  or  mcore  foot.  The  walls,  too, 
were  so  high,  and  iso  .well  defended  by  ditches  and  marshes, 
that  if  the  gates  were  weU  guarded  all  the  rest  were  secure." 

In  one  particular  the  aboye  account  of  Eaymond  is  not 
quite  accurate :  for  though  the  space  between  the  mountains 
and  the  riyer  was  certainly  narrow,  and  the  rocks  in  many 
places  adyanoed  within  a  yery  small  distance  of  the  stream, 
yet  there  was  ampile  room  for  passage,  and  the  Eoman  road 
itself  ran  on  that  aide  of  the  Orontes. 

The  city  itself  c<»mnunicated  with  the  adjacent  country  by 
two  bridges,  one  crossing  the  Orontes  close  to  Antiooh,  aud 
one  spanning  the  marsh  which  guarded  it  on  the  other  side, 
£ut  besides  these,  there  was  anoth^,  about  six  miles  aboye 
the  town,  oonsisting  of  niue  stone  arches,  and  defended  by 
towers  and  doors  plated  with  iron.  In  order  to  attack  the 
city  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  crusaders  should 
cross  the  riyer  by  one  of  1;he  two  bridges  which  trayersed  it; 
for  although  there  were  seyeral  for(£»,  the  baggage  of  the 
army  could  not  be  carried  through  them.  The  iron  bridge, 
as  it  was  called,  lying  &rthest  from  the  town,  was  the  one 
oyer  which  the  leaders  of  the  crusade  determined  to  force 
tiieir  way,  and  Bobert  of  JSTormandy  was  thrown  forward  to 
dislodge  the  troops  which  Baguisian  had  sent  to  defend  the 
passages  of  the  stream.  A  yigorous  resistance  was  made  by 
the  Turks,  and  it  was  not  till  the  main  body  of  the  carusading 
army  arrired  that  possession  of  the  bridge  could  be  obtained. 
At  length,  howeyer,  the  enemy  were  dislodged  from  the 
bridge  and  driyen  back  &om  the  fords,  and  the  riyer  was 
passed  simultaneously  at  yarious  points. 

It  would  seem  that  much  difference  of  opinion  existed 
amongst  the  Ohristian  chiefs  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  attack^ 
and  great  irregularity  and  want  of  military  skill  displayed 
themselyes  throughout  the  siege  of  Antioch.  Thus  many 
points  were  left  open  which  might  haye  been  successfully 
guarded ;  for  although  the  extent  of  the  walls  was  too  great 
perhaps  to  permit  the  crusaders  actually  to  surround  the 
<ity,  yet  the  yery  narrowness  of  the  space  between  the  riyer 
and  the  mountains,  the  depth  and  swiftness  of  the  Orontes, 
the  marshes,  and  in  fact,  all  the  circumstances  which  de- 
*  I  have  translated  the  words  mUUtm  gregcariarum^  troopers. 
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fended  the  place  from  assault,  rendered  it  easy  to  establisb 
an  efficient  blockade.  It  does  not  appear  that  at  any  time 
during  the  siege,  the  garrison  of  Antioch  was  cat  off  from 
commimication  with  the  neighbouring  countiy,  and  the  only 
means  to  which  the  crusaders  had  recourse,  were  those  whicli 
had  been  employed  against  Nicea.  •  But  the  walls  and  towers 
of  Antioch  set  catapults  and  mangonels  at  defiance,  and  in 
the  mean  while,  the  Christians,  by  their  improvidence,  waged 
war  against  themselves,  with  greater  success  than  they  carried 
it  on  against  the  Turks. 

The  riches  and  fertility  of  the  neighbouring  country  were 
so  great,  that  the  Frankish  host  seems  to  luive  considered 
them  as  inexhaustible,  and  the  most  scandalous  waste  and 
profusion  at  first  took  place,  the  crusaders  with  wanton 
luxury  refusing  to  eat  any  but  choice  parts  of  the  beasts 
that  were  slaughtered.  The  punishment  soon  followed  the 
offence ;  the  provisions  which  in  the  beginning  were  scorned, 
were  soon  sought  with  avidity,  but  could  not  be  obtained ; 
scarcity  and  famine,  with  disease  in  the  train  of  want,  now 
visited  the  Christian  camp ;  and  the  emir,  who  had  taken 
care  to  guard  against  the  same  evils,  by  laying  up  ample 
stores  and  expellmg  a  part  of  the  superfluous  population,*^ 
harassed  the  crusaders  day  by  day,  with  sallies  and  attacks 
from  the  walls,  the  Pranks  having  pitched  their  tents  so  near 
that  many  of  them  were  killed  in  their  camp  by  arrows  shot 
from  the  city.  Their  parties  also,  when  sent  forth  to  procure 
forage  and  provisions,  were  cut  off  by  detachments  either 
from  the  garrison  of  Antioch,  or  from  the  troops  at  Aleppo 
and  other  towns  in  the  vicinity;  and  at  the  same  time  means 
were  taken  to  sweep  the  country  of  all  the  cattle,  and  drive 
the  sheep  up  into  the  mountains.  The  inclemency  of  the 
season,  too,  aided  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  peculiar 
severities  of  an  eastern  winter  were  terribly  felt  by  men  who 
were  forced  to  dwell  in  tents,  where  humidity  could  less  be 
guarded  against  than  cold. 

The  Christians  arrived  before  Antioch  in  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, or  the  beginning  of  October,t  and  all  the  first  opera- 

*  Ibn  Gionzi  informs  us  that  Bagaisian,  before  the  cmsaders  actuallj  appeared 
at  Antioch,  escpelled  all  the  Christians  from  the  city. 

t  William  of  Tyre  says  that  the  crusaders  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Antioch 
on  the  18th  of  October,  while  Kemaleddin  declares  that  thej  arrived  before 
Antioch  on  the  28th  of  September. 
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tions  were  carried  on  in  the  most  adverse  season  of  the  year. 
The  evils  which  fell  upon  the  crusading  army  were  aggravated 
by  the  illness  of  Q-oafrey,  who  for  many  weeks  was  confined 
to  his  bed ;  while  amongst  the  soldiery  vice  followed  hard 
upon  the  steps  of  want  and  disease.  The  purity  which  had 
4iistinguishea  the  Christian  camp  under  the  walls  of  Nicea 
was  now  altogether  forgotten;  adultery,  prostitution,  rob- 
bery, and  gammg,  seem  to  have  been  common ;  drunkenness 
of  course  accompanied  other  vices,  and  the  whole  was  crowned 
by  famine  producing  cannibalism,  the  living  feeding  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  To  remedy  these  disorders,  the  admo- 
nitions of  the  clergy  were  first  employed  with  prayer,  fast- 
ing, and  penance,  and  judges  were  then  appointed  with 
power  to  inspect  the  camp,  remove  the  vicious,  and  punish 
offenders. 

Some  successful  expeditions  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
dispersing  the  troops  of  Turks  which  hovered  round  the 
Christian  force,  and  of  obtaining  supplies ;  but  in  general, 
no  sooner  was  any  scheme  formed  by  the  crusaders,  than  it 
was  known  to  the  enemy,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
camp  was  full  of  spies.  The  operations  of  these  persons  were 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  mixture  of  nations  that  existed  in 
the  host  of  the  cross,  and  also  by  the  variety  of  tribes  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  for  dressed  as  Greek,  Armenian, 
or  Syrian  believers,  the  spies  were  freely  admitted  by  every 
division  of  the  army,  and  enacted  the  part  they  assumed  so 
weU,  that  they  were  seldom  detected. 

To  remedy  this  evil  a  stratagem  was  devised  by  Boemond, 
to  which  the  famine  in  the  Chnstian  camp  gave  countenance. 
He  caused  several  of  the  intruders  who  had  been  taken  to  be 
filain  and  roasted,  pretending  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
leaders  to  make  all  persons  of  the  same  honourable  profes- 
sion who  might  be  caught,  serve  as  food  for  the  hungry 
fioldiery.  The  movements  of  the  crusaders,  after  this  periodf, 
were  effected  with  greater  security;  for  such  is  the  force  of 
imagination,  that  the  men  who  willingly  risked  death,  shrunk 
&om  the  idea  of  being  roasted  and  eaten  afterwards. 

Provisions,  however,  still  remained  as  scarce  as  ever,  and 
desertion  showed  itself  in  the  camp  of  the  crusaders.  Amongst 
the  first  who  withdrew,  was  the  representative  of  the  Empe- 
ror Alexius.  That  monarch,  although  he  had  evaded  takmg 
dny  active  part  in  the  crusade,  upon  various  frivolous  pre- 
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tences,  had  alwHys  kept  aliye  the  expectation  that  he  ^wuoM 
carry  the  impenal  arms  to  Jemsalem.  To  watch  the  pre- 
ceedungs  of  the  craaaders  rather  than  to  assist  them,  he  had 
sent  Taticins  with  a  small  force ;  and  althongh  the  presence 
of  the  Ghreek  emissary  had  heen  of  no  service  to  the  liatin 
princes,  his  desertion  now  produced  the  ntmost  evil.  He 
pretended,  indeed,  that  he  went  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
hastening  the  march  of  his  master,  and  sending  sapi^es  fiaemi 
the  stores  of  Constantinople;  hut  his  real  purposes  were 
well  understood,  and  his  ccmduet  was  speedily  imitated. 
Several  bodies  of  cruaaders  abandoned  the  army,  and  took 
zeftige  in  the  different  Christian  states  .that  still  existed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  Some  pursued  their  %ay 
back  towards  Constantiaople ;  some  sought  out  Baldwin; 
some  offered  their  services  in  towns  which  had  been  freed 
from  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  Count  de  Mehm,  known  by 
the  name  of  William  the  Carpenter,  attempted  to  fly  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  finding  more  profitable  and  less 
tedious  adventures  than  the  siege  of  Antioch ;  and  Peter  the 
Hermit  himself  gave  way,  amid  famine,  piiyation,  and  neglect, 
and  sought  to  quit  a  camp  where  he  was  treated  with  less 
distinction  than  his  zeal,  courage,  and  serviceB  really  merited. 
The  count  and  the  hermit,  however,  were  met  together  by 
Tancred,  while  they  were  endeavouring  to  effect  thar  flight, 
and  brought  back  with  shame ;  but  the  most  pauiful  act  of 
desertion  which  was  to  occur,  did  not  yet  take  place. 

Nevertheless,  various  events  tended  at  this  time  to  give 
fresh  courage  to  the  crusaders ;  an  embassy  firom  the  TThalif 
of  Egypt  r^ushed  the  host,  and  although  the  messengers  had 
been  instructed  to  mingle  threats  with  promises,  yet  they 
encouraged  an  expectation  of  co-operation  from  the  Egyptian 
sovereign  against  the  Turks  of  Syria,  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  heretics  and  usurpers.  No  important  results  proceeded 
from  this  mission,  except  that  renewal  of  energy  which  al- 
ways accompanies  the  rising  of  hew  hopes.  [Deputies  were 
sent  back  from  the  Christian  camp  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  khaHf,  and  the  siege  of  Antioch  proceeded  with  greater 
vigour  and  care  than  before.  Means  were  taken  to  render 
the  blockade  more  complete,  but  this  object  had  not  been 
effected,  when  news  reached  both  the  city  of  Antioch  and  the 
host  of  the  cross,  that  a  fresh  body  of  crusaders  had  reached 
the  shores  of  Syria  by  sea,  and  were  lying  with  their  fleet  in 
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the  small  port  of  St.  Simeon.  This  force  eonmsted  of  Ge- 
noese and  Pisans,  and  besides  the  number  of  fresh  and  na- 
wearied  troops  which  the  two  republics  sent,  the  fleet  con* 
Yeyed  a  hirge  quantity  of  provisions,  which  were  at  that 
moment  more  wanted  than  any  other  kind  of  assistance.  No 
sooner  was  the  arriyal  of  the  Italian  ships  known,  than  mul- 
titudes of  the  £imishing  crusaders  hastened  down  to  the  port 
to  supply  their  necessities ;  and  Boemond,  with  EaymcHid  of 
St.  Giies,  were  sent  to  escort  their  new  allies,  and  the  pre- 
cious stores  which  they  bore,  to  the  camp  under  the  walls. of 
Antioch. 

To  destroy  the  hopes  of  his  adversaries  and  supply  his 
own  wants,  was  now  the  object  of  Bagnisian ;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  that  Boemond  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse 
were  absent  from  the  Christian  host,  he  made  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  remaining  forces,  in  which,  it  would  appear, 
he  obtained  some  success.  Four  days  afterwards,  learning 
that  Boemond,  loaded  with  stores,  and  followed  by  an  unruly 
rabble,  was  advancing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  towards 
Antioch,  he  sent  out  a  large  force  to  attack  that  leader,  and  so 
skilfully  was  the  expedition  conducted,  that  the  Prince  of  Ta- 
rentum  was  entrapped  into  an  ambuscade  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse  were  completely 
and  signally  defeated  by  the  Turks.  The  two  leaders  resisted 
some  time,  but  then  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  crusaders  following  their  example,  and  es- 
caping as  best  they  might  among  the  woods  and  hills.  The 
Turks,  eager  for  booty,  fell  upon  the  baggage,  and  thus  the 
number  of  slain  was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

Exaggerated  tidings  of  this  event  soon  reached  the  Chris- 
tian camp,  and  for  a  time  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  troops 
of  Boemond  and  the  count  had  perished.  Bage  took  posses- 
sion of  Gt)dfrey  and  the  other  leaders,  and  issuing  forth  from 
the  camp,  followed  by  the  whole  disposable  forces  of  the 
crusade,  that  great  commander  prepared  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  enemy.  With  the  wisdom  which  he  always  displayed 
in  cases  of  importauce,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  made  his  dis- 
positions for  giving  battle  to  the  hostile  force  on  its  return, 
while  he  sent  various  bodies  of  men  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  he  seized  in  person  upon  an  elevated  position  opposite 
to  the  bridge  over  the  Orontes,  and  thus  guarded  himself 
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against  attack  from  the  ciiy,  wliile  be  cut  off  the  TorkiBh 
ami  J  from  their  only  means  of  retreat. 

lioaded  with  the  spoil,  and  fancying  their  triumph  com- 
plete, the  forces  of  Baguisian  marched  Dack  towards  Antioch ; 
but  they  found  themselves  suddenly  attacked  by  Hugh  of 
Yermandois,  the  Count  of  Ehmders,  the  Duke  of  I^ormandy, 
and  the  very  same  leaders  whom  they  had  put  to  flight  in 
the  morning,  but  who  had  rallied  their  troops,  and  came  up 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  engagement.  Endeayouring  to 
force  their  way  back  into  the  town,  they  were  met  by  God- 
frey and  the  chivalry  of  Lorraine,  and  a  terrible  slaughter 
took  place.  The  infidels  fought  with  the  most  determined 
valour,  and  Baguisian,  we  are  told,  in  order  to  give  them  the 
couraee  of  despair,  shut  the  gates  of  the  town,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  they  must  conquer  or  die.*  But  they  were  fer 
outnumbered  by  the  Christian  chivalry,  and  tnere  is  no 
occasion  on  which  such  acts  of  personal  daring  and  strength 
are  recorded,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  first  crusade,  as 
in  this  battle  \mder  the  walls  of  Antioch.  All  the  figures 
which  the  imagination  can  supply,  are  exhausted  by  contem- 
poraries, to  represent  the  sweeping  manner  in  which  the 
crusaders  destroyed  their  enemies;  but  amongst  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  individu^  leaders,  one  act  is  told  of  Go^&ey, 
in  regard  to  which  all  the  authorities  are  so  generally  agreed, 
that  we  are  forced  to  receive  the  statement  in  its  literal 
sense.  While  that  prince  was  defending  the  pass  towards 
the  bridge,  a  Turkish  horseman  of  great  height  and  strength, 
whom  Bobert  the  Monk  compares  to  Goliath,  spurred  on  his 
horse,  we  are  told,  upon  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  at  one 
blow  cleft  his  shield  m  two.  Godfrey  returned  the  stroke, 
aiming  at  the  head  of  his  adversary ;  but  the  infidel  turned 
aside,  and  the  blade  catching  him  on  the  left  shoulder,  clove 
its  way  through,  and  came  out  just  above  the  right  hip,  leaving 
one  half  of  the  Turk  prostrate  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the 
left  arm  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  was  borne  by  the  horse 
to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

None  of.  the  leaders  of  the  crusade  showed  themselves 
backward  in  the  work  of  destruction,  and  the  Turks  were 

*  I  am  inclined  to  dve  but  little  credit  to  this  tale  which  is  given  bj  Bay- 
mond,  for  Bagnisian,  tnoagh  the  Arabian  writers  themselves  acknowledge  that 
be  was  a  ^ant,  was  not  without  those  talents  which  might  well  become  a 
grandson  of  Malek  Shah ;  and  this  act,  if  it  did  take  place,  was  certainly  as 'stupid 
as  it  was  base. 
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slain  in  multitudes,  both  by  the  fresh  troops  of  Godfrey  and 
his  companions  who  had  remained  in  the  camp,  while  Boe- 
mond  and  Eaymond  had  gone  to  the  port,  and  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  those  two  princes,  many  of  whom  had  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Antioch  before  those  who  had  despoiled  them, 
and  now  lined  the  banks  of  the  river,  precipitating  the  in- 
fidels that  gained  the  bridge,  into  the  rushing  stream  below. 
The  carnage  continued  till  sunset,  and  the  Christians  did  not 
return  to  their  camp  till  they  had  recovered  the  whole  of  the 
spoil  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  morning. 

The  numbers  of  the  slain  were  never  ascertained ;  for  mul- 
titudes of  the  Mussulmans  perished  in  the  river,  and  multi- 
tudes had  just  strength  to  make  their  way  to  the  city  and 
die  in  the  midst  of  familiar  faces.  About  two  thousand^ 
however,  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  crusaders,  with 
all  the  savage  and  implacable  spirit  of  the  age,  dug  up  the 
dead  bodies  which  the  Turks  had  found  means  to  bury  during- 
the  night,  and  cast  them  into  the  Orontes,  the  rapid  current- 
of  which  carried  them  down  to  the  port,  announcing  to  the 
Grenoese  seamen  the  victory  which  the  host  of  the  cross  had 
obtained. 

This  success,  the  spoil  which  had  been  acquired,  and  the 
provisions  with  which  the  Italian  ships  supplied  the  camp  of 
the  crusaders,  raised  their  spirits  and  roused  their  energies, 
notwithstanding  the  earthquakes,  thunderstorms,  comets,  and 
torrents  of  rain,  which,  in  those  ages,  might  well  be  con- 
sidered as  evil  auguries,  and  many  of  which  were,  in  truth, 
solid  and  troublesome  realities. 

The  blockade  of  the  town  was  at  length,  by  measures  upon 
which  I  cannot  dwell,  rendered  very  nearly  complete,  though 
not  till  the  fifth  month  of  the  siege,  and  the  miseries  of 
famine  which  the  crusaders  had  so  long  been  feeling,  now 
fell  in  turn  upon  the  people  of  Antioch.  Baguisian,  how- 
ever, had  already  made  his  situation  known  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  of  the  same  faith,  and  they  had  not  been 
inactive  in  preparing  to  send  him  assistance.  A  large  body 
had  been  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  and  had 
marched  towards  Antioch,  under  several  very  distinguished 
leaders,  while  a  sortie  from  that  city  was  destined  to  co- 
operate with  the  twenty  thousand  horsemen  who  advanced 
from  the  side  of  the  Euphrates.  But  the  crusaders  obtained 
intelligence  of  the  purposes  of  their  enemies ;  Boemond  and 
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BaTmond  of  St.  Giles  were  despatched  with  seven  hundred 
lanoes  to  seize  upon  a  pass  in  the  mountains^  and  the  position 
they  chose  more  than  compensated  for  the  infenoriiy  of  their 
numbers.  The  Mussuhnans  were  routed  and  slain,  and  the 
Christian  detachment  returned  to  the  camp,  carrying  with 
them  much  booty  of  various  kinds. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Genoese  and  Fisans,  How- 
ever, ana  in  the  midst  of  their  repoicings  for  the  two  late 
victories,  the  crusaders  were  surpnaed  and  afflicted  to  hear 
that  the  representations  which  ^aguiaiau  had  addressed  to 
his  kinsman,  the  Sultan  of  Persia,  through  that  monarch's 
great  minister  Kerboga,  Emir  of  Moussoul,  had  produced  a 
more  important  effect  than  any  of  his  applications  to  other 
princes.  The  fbrst  intelligence  they  received  of  the  transac- 
tion seems  to  have  shown  them  that  the  vizier  was  already 
moving  forward  for  the  deliverance  of  Antioch  at  the  head  of 
the  laigest  army  of  Mussulmans  which  had  yet  taken  ihe 
field ;  and  as  the  scarcity  was  still  but  partially  removed,  as 
the  epidemic  sickness  increased,  as  the  city  held  out  reso- 
lutely, and  as  not  the  slightest  breach  had  been  effected  in 
any  part  of  the  walls,  these  tidings  cooled  and  disheartened 
many.  At  this  period  the  courage  of  Stephen,  Coiuit  of 
Blois,  which  had  never  been  very  conspicuous  throughout 
the  crusade,  &.iled  him  entirely;  and  declaring  that  his 
health  was  declining,  and  could  only  be  restored  by  the 
better  air  of  Alexandretta,  he  abandoned  the  army  before 
Antioch,  accompanied  by  four  thousand  men,  giving  a  pro- 
mise, it  would  appear,  of  returning,  which  he  never  intended 
tofulfiL 

Though  the  soldiers  viewed  his  retirement  with  contempt, 
the  example  was  one  of  great  danger,  and  the  assembled 
chiefs  enacted  a  law  by  which  those  who  withdrew  firom  the 
Christian  camp  without  leave,  were  to  be  considered  as  guilty 
of  miu^er  ana  blasphemy.  Boemond,  however,  was  not  re- 
strained hj  this  denimciation  from  hinting  an  intention  of 
quitting  his  companions ;  and  it  might  have  been  somewhat 
dangerous,  considering  his  skill,  courage,  and  the  number  of 
his  tro^s,  to  have  applied  the  newly-promulgated  law  to 
him.  iffisvalaur,  his  perseverance,  and  his  ambition,  were 
too  well  known  for  any  one  to  imasine  that  in  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  the  Count  of  JBlois,  cowaroice  had  any  share  in  the 
views  mbkk  he  took  such  pains  to  announce.    It  was  soon 
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suspected  that  he  was  actuated  hj  some  sinister  motive-,  aud 
this  suspician  iwis  confirmed  shortly  afterwards  bjr  an  at- 
tempt which  he  made  to  gain  a  promise  £rom  the  chiefs,  that 
if  Ajitioch  were  tsketi  hj  his  means,  it  should  be  given  up  to 
him  in  pure  possession.  At  first  this  demand  was  scoffed  at ; 
but  as  rumours  of  the  approach  of  Kerboga  became  more 
general  and  iiequent,  the  great  mi^'orit^  of  the  leaders,  fee- 
ing probably  convinced  that  Boemond  had  not  proposed 
stipulations  without  being  sure  that  he  could  take  advantage 
of  them,  overruled  the  opposition.of  the  Count  of  St.  Chiles, 
and  declared  that  the  disy  should  become  the  property  of  the 
person  who  actually  succeeded  in  capturing  it,  with  a  reser- 
vation in  favour  of  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  emperor. 

Boemond  then  confided  to  Q-odfrey  and  the  rest,  that  for 
some  time  he  had  entertained  a  secret  communication  with 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  name  of  whose  family 
was  Zerrad,  or  the  Armourer,  and  whose  private  name  seems 
to  have  been  Firouz.*  The  son  of  this  man,  we  are  told, 
ad^  the  part  of  a  Turkish  spy  in  the  Christian  camp,  and 
Bi^uisian,  with  the  common  fate  of  all  who  employ  traitors, 
was  by  him  betrayed  in  turn.  "What  were  the  motives  which 
influenced  Firouz,  is  difficult  to  discover,  but  it  would  seem 
that  he  spontaneously  ofSsred  to  introduce  the  crusaders  into 
Antioch.  The  Christians  pretend  that  it  was  zeal  for  our 
own  religion ;  but,  of  the  Arabic  historians  who  mention  the 
facts,  one  declares  that  !Firouz  was  moved  by  indignation  at 
Bagmsian  for  having  plundered  him  of  his  wealth,  and 
another  lays  the  load  of  the  treachery  upon  several  inhabi- 
tants of  Antioch,  whom  the  emir  had  oppressed,  and  who 
sold  the  dty  to  the  conquerors  for  a  sum  of  money.  All 
agree,  however,  that  Baguisian  was  a  tyrant,  and  detested  by 
his  people,  and  in  such  circumstances  it  is  not  necessary  k> 
seek  for  the  motives  of  an  act  which  afforded  ample  ven- 
geance for  any  past  offences. 

*  Tniliam  of  lyre  informs  ns  that  the  name  of  the  fanuly  was  Benizerra,  and 
calls  the  indiyidnal  of  whom  we  speak  Emir  Feir.  He  dres  us  to  imderstaad 
that  the  traitor  was  a  Christian,  and  that  it  was  from  zeiu  for  the  Christian  reli- 

§Ien  that  he  delivered  np  the  dt^  to  Boemond.  The  good  hisbop,  however,  dis- 
gores  several  of  the  names  during  the  whole  course  of  his  narrative,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  uie  reader  that  both  the  names  of  this  man 
were  Arabic,  and  that  it  is  impossible  the  jealous  Baeoi^an  should  have  left  him 
in  command  of  one  of  the  princmal  towers  of  Antiodi,  if  he  had  not  been  to  all 
appearance  a  zealous  and  devoted  Mussulman. 

2h2 
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Notwitbatanding  the  secrecy  wii^h  wbich  Boemond  and  liis 
accomplice  had  conducted  thear  intrigue,  it  would  seem  that 
Tague  suspicions  of  treachei^  were  entertained  by  the  rulers 
of  Antioch,  and  redoubled  vigilance  was  used  in  guarding  the 
walls  and  gates  of  the  city.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  b^  the 
crusaders  ;*  Kerboga  was  already  at  Aleppo ;  their  diniimshed 
and  enfeebled  forces  had  no  reasonable  hope  of  resisting  him 
till  fresh  succour  could  arrive,  but  in  the  capture  of  Antioch, 
and  every  moment  was  invaluable.  All  was  at  length  con- 
certed with  Firouz,  who  agreed  to  receive  the  troops  of  Boe- 
mond in  the  middle  of  the  night  into  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
cit^  which  was  under  his  command ;  and  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed a  chosen  body  approached  the  part  of  the  wall  where 
it  was  situated,  by  a  circuitous  path,  wiiile  other  corps  were 
stationed  opposite  to  the  gates,  so  as  instantly  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  success  of  the  plot.  These  forces,  however,  were 
not  brought  into  the  position  assigned  to  them  without  great 
care  and  caution ;  the  suspicions  of  the  people  of  Antioch 
were  awake,  additional  watchfulness  was  used,  an  armed 
guard  patrolled  the  walls  during  the  night,  and  every  move- 
ment in  the  Christdan  camp  was  noted  with  the  greatest 
accuracn^. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  fall  of  Antioch,  the  only  thing 
that  was  perceived  in  the  country  around  bv  the  watchers  on 
the  walls  of  the  city,  wtus  the  departure  of  a  body  of  about 
seven  hundred  men,  who,  towards  evening,  wound  away  into 
the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Aleppo.  The  garrison  of 
the  place  believed  that  it  was  a  detaclmaent  sent  to  lay  wait 
for  the  forces  of  Kerboga ;  but  knowing  the  immense  army 
the  vizier  brought  with  him,  they  might  well  view  the  move- 
ment with  contempt,  under  the  mistaken  notion  which  they 
entertained  of  its  purpose. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  however,  traversing  the  rocks 
and  precipices  which  lay  around  the  city,  the  force  which 

*  I  am  still  nnfortnnate  enough  to  differ  with  Mr.  Mills  tbroagh  the  whde  of 
this  acconnt.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  operations  of  Boemond,  **  when  it  was 
hast  needed,  stratagem  was  called  in  to  the  aid  of  valonr.**  Now,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  it  could  never  be  more  needed  than  when  the  Christians,  enfeebled  by 
disease,  want,  and  bloodshed,  and  dispirited  by  disappointment  and  desertion,  saw 
Antioch  still  holding  ont  witWt  a  stone  shaken  in  its  walls,  and  Kerboga,  with 
his  armed  myriads,  sweeping  up  from  Aleppo.  I  reject  the  £tory  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  took  place  in  Antioch  the  day  before  its  fall,  as  many  oif  the  par- 
ticulars are  opposed  to  the  statements  of  the  Arabian  authors. 
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they  had  seen  returned  towards  Antioch  ;*  and  as  the  wind 
blew  in  sharp  gusts,  its  howling  amongst  the  passes  of  the 
mountain  prevented  the  near  approach  of  an  enemy  from 
being  heard  in  the  town.  The  object  of  their  expedition  was 
then,  but  not  till  then,  explained  to  the  troops;  a  single 
interpreter  was  sent  forward  to  confer  with  Pirouz ;  and  the 
tidings  being  soon  brought  back  that  all  was  ready,  Boemond, 
Robert  of  Flanders,  and  Grodfrey  himself,  instantly  led  the 
troops  to  the  foot  of  the  tower.  A  rope  was  let  down  from 
the  battlements,  and  a  ladder  of  hides  was  raised ;  but  for  a 
moment,  the  men  who  had  encountered  danger  and  death  in 
all  its  varied  shapes,  hesitated  when  an  enterprise  which  was 
new  and  strange  was  presented  to  them.  At  first  no  one 
could  be  found  to  mount ;  but  at  length  a  gentleman  named 
Fulcher,  of  Chartres,t  exclaimed,  "  In  the  name  of  Christ  I 
will  mount  the  first.  I  am  ready  to  receive  whatever  God 
sends  me,  either  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  or  the  palm  of 
victory."  He  then  began  to  ascend,  and  those  below  soon 
finding  that  he  had  effected  his  entrance  in  safety,  rushed  up 
in  such  numbers  that  the  ladder  broke.  Several,  however, 
had  previously  gained  the  top  of  the  wall,  more  were  aided 

*  Snch  IS  the  accoTmt  of  Robert  the  Monk,  who  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Antioch,  and  this  detachment  is  nndoabtedlj  tne  same  which  was  command^  bj 
Tancred,  and  which  we  find  set  ont  from  the  camp  the  day  before  the  captnre  of 
the  dtj.  The  testimony  of  Badnlphns,  or  Raonl  of  Caen,  who  was  not  present  at 
the  siege  of  Antioch,  is  not  to  be  received  in  opposition  to  that  of  eye-witnesses. 

t  In  a  former  work,  I  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  who  was  theperson  that 
monnted  first  on  this  occasion,  and  expressed  myself  as  follows: — "  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Boemond  was  the  first  who  entered,  as  stated  b;|r  William  of 
Tyre ;  bnt  as  Albert  of  Aix  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  and  as  Gnibert  of  No- 
gent  declares  positively  that  Boemond,  who  is  certamly  his  favourite  hero,  did  not 
mount  till  sixtr  others  preceded  him,  as  Raymond  de  Agiles  gives  the  honour  of 
the  feat  to  Fulcner  de  Chartres,  and  as  Robert  the  Monk  confirms  that  assertion, 
I  have  left  the  matter  in  doubt,  as  I  found  it"  On  further  consideration,  how* 
ever,  I  have  rejected  the  story  of  Boemond  mounting  first  altogether,  and  have 
adopted  the  account  of  the  two  contemporary  writers,  who  were  present  in  the 
camp  at  the  time,  especially  as  three  contemporaries  who  were  not  present  confirm 
the  account,  and  the  opposite  statement  rests  only  on  the  authori^  of  Williiun  of 
Tyre,  which  though  excellent  where  confirmed  by,  or  not  opposed  to  contemporary 
writers,  can  never  be  put  in  competition  with  the  account  of  eye-witnesses.  £ 
have  taken  the  whole  of  the  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Antioch,  fifom  the  accounts 
of  those  who  were  in  the  camp  at  the  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  sentence 
irom  Fulcher,  who  was  at  the  time  with  Baldwin  at  Edessa,  and  one  sentence  re- 
garding the  slaughter  of  several  Franks  by  their  companions,  from  the  work  of 
Albertus,  aUo  a  contemporary.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  Fulcher  of  Chartres, 
who  mounted  first  into  the  tower  of  Furouz,  is  not  the  same  Fulcher  to  whom  we 
owe  an  account  of  the  first  crusade. 
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Up  afterwards,  either  bj  ropes  or  b j  other  ladders ;  and, 
WUle  some  of  the  Bumb€»rs  hastened  to  opeix  a  poaterii  for  tke 
entranoe  of  the  rest,  others  attadted  the  three  neightbeiiriiig 
towers,  and  slaaghtered  the  Turks  whom  they  found  witiiin 
them. 

Amongst  the  vietims  of  the  first  assault  of  the  crusaders 
were  the  two  brothers  of  Eirouz ;  but  the  traitor  was  nowin 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  consequently,  though  he 
wept  for  the  death  of  his  relations,  he  had  no  power  to 
avenge  theuL  Many  anecdotes  are  rekted  in  regard  to  the 
takin|^  of  Antioch,  upon  which  we  cannot  pause ;  nod  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  rest  of  the  forces  which  had  been 
prepared,  rushed  into  the  gates  which  had  been  opened  for 
them,  and  began  the  woik  of  destruction  in  the  town.  The 
trumpets  of  the  Christians  soon  roused  the  slumbering  Turks  ; 
arms  were  seized  up  and  battalions  marshalled  in  haste ;  and, 
though  no  h<^e  was  left,  the  troops  of  Baguisian  for  some 
time  opposed  the  Christian  army  with  the  most  detormaned 
courage.  Th^  were  slaughtered  in  every  direction,  however ; 
the  towers,  the  puMic  buildings,  the  private  houses,  w&ce 
entered;  and  during  the  whole  night  the  crusaders  continued 
to  massacre  all  they  found,  with  the  brutality  and  virulence 
of  long-defeated  rage,  and  successful  fanaticism.  In  the 
morning  it  was  discovered  that  not  only  the  Turks  had  MLen, 
but  that  a  number  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  Christians 
had  been  slain  in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  that  night; 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  all  the  Christians  had  been  preview^ 
drawn  out  of  the  city,  and  that  many  of  the  Pranks  them- 
selves had  been  kiUed,  not  without  a  suspicion  that  they  had 
been  shdn  during  the  darkness,  in  the  bloody  and  mistaken 
zeal  of  their  countrymen. 

The  success  of  the  army  of  the  cross,  however,  was  not 
complete ;  Antioch,  indeed,  was  taken,  but  the  citadel  still 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  Arabian  writer,  Abou-yali,*  that  three  thou- 
sand found  refuge  therein,  and  prepared  to  defend  themsdves 
to  the  last.  Baguisian,  however,  was  not  so  fortunate ;  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  Christian  trumpets,  he  was  seised  with 
panic,  imagined  that  the  citadel  w/us  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  as  well  as  the  town,  mounted  his  horse  with  all 

*  Cited  by  Ibngioazi* 
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speed,  and  directed  liis  course  towards  the  mountains  * 
What  hefel  him  afterwards  is  differently  related,  even  by 
different  Arabian  writers.  By  some  he  is  said  to  have  fled 
alone,  by  some  we  are  told  tmit  he  was  aceompanied  by  one 
or  more  attendants.  The  account  of  Ibngiouzi  is  most  pro- 
bable, however ;  and  by  it  we  are  led  to  believe  that  affcer 
having  left  Antioch  and  passed  beyond  the  lines  of  the 
Christian  camp  in  safety,  the  recollection  of  his  mighty  loss 
came  suddenly  upon  Baguisian,  and  dismounting  from  his 
horse  he  threw  himself  down  upon  the  ground  in  despair, 
and  cast  the  dust  upon  his  head.  At  that  moment  an 
Armenian  woodcutter  passed  by,  and  recognising  the  tyrant 
of  Antioch,  killed  him  upon  the  spot. 

Whatever  was  the  manner  of  his  deaths  certain  it  is  that 
his  head  was  struck  off  after  he  had  quitted  the  city,  and  was 
brought  in,  together  with  his  baldric  and  dagger,  and  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  crusading  princes. 

Great  riches  of  various  kinds  were  found  in  Antioch ;  but 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  not  to  be  procured  by  wealth, 
gold  is  in  reality  but  as  the  dust  of  the  ground.  Scarcely  any 
provisions  remained  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  its  fall;  and 
after  the  first  tumults  of  joy  had  subsided  in  the  Christian 
army,  reflection  showed  the  chiefs  that  their  situaticfn  had 
been  but  little  improved  bjr  their  victory.  The  army  of 
Kerboga  was  approaching  with  rapid  marcnes ;  and  the  first 
news  that  reached  the  place  after  its  occupation  by  the  forces 
of  the  crusade,  was,  that  a  detachment  which  had  been  left 
to  guard  the  iron  bridge  had  been  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces, 
and  that  the  millions  of  the  Persian  host  were  pouring  on 
towards  Antioch. 

All  hope  of  procuring  a  supply  of  provisions  was  now  at  an 
end ;  and  while  the  most  terrible  degree  of  famine  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  captured  town,  the  &st  measure  of  Kerboga 
was  to  establish  a  communication  with  the  citadel  and  intro- 
duce supplies  for  the  relief  of  the  Turkish  garrison  therein. 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  emir  also  threw  himself  into  that 
fortress,  having  arranged  with  his  superior  a  certain  code  of 

*'  Some  of  the  Christian  writers  say,  that  Bagnisian  took  refoge  for  a.  time  in 
the  citadel,  bnt  at  length,  despairing,  left  it  in  disgoise,  and- made  his  escape  from 
the  city.  The  Arabian  historians,  however,  agree  with  tha  beet  conteraporarj 
aathontes,  in  stating  that  he  fled  at  once,  without  any  delay,  thinkmg  that  the 
citadel  was  m  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
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signals  in  order  that  be  might  communicate  to  him  such  of 
the  movements  of  the  crusaders  as  the  lofty  situation  of  the 
castle  enabled  him  to  discover. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  attempted  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians  to  impede  Kerboga  in  anj  of  his  first  morements, 
and  that  general  immediately  invested  the  city  on  all  sides, 
cutting  off  the  crusaders  from  every  channel  by  which 
supplies  could  be  introduced.  The  famine  now  became 
dreadful  in  its  intensity.  The  most  noisome  food  was  eaten 
with  avidity,  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  all  unsavory  herbs  be- 
came dainties  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  the  noble 
chargers  of  the  knights,  which  had  hitherto  escaped,  were 
slaughtered  day  by  day  to  supply  a  scanty  portion  of  suste- 
nance to  the  starving  population.  It  would  seem  that  Ker- 
boga and  his  troops — ^though  the  awfiil  tale  of  the  misery 
which  the  Christians  endured,  gives  terrible  proof  of  the 
strictness  with  which  all  provisions  were  excluded — ^suflTered 
his  blockade  of  the  town  to  be  so  far  evaded,  that  tidings  of 
what  was  passing  without  were  frequently  received  by  the 
crusaders,  and  tl^t  many  of  the  unhappy  men  escaped  over 
the  walls  and  fled  in  different  directions. 

These  fugitives  carried  intelligence  of  the  state  of  Antioch 
to  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  at  Alexandretta,  and  that  cowardly 
prince,  instead  of  returning  to  the  assistance  of  his  brethren, 
retreated  rapidly  towards  Constantinople,  although  he  well 
knew  that  Alexius,  reassured  by  the  past  successes  of  the 
Latin  forces,  and  hoping  to  appropriate  all  that  the  host  of 
the  cross  had  won,  was  marchmg  forward  with  a  large  and 
magnificent  army,  swelled  by  numerous  reinforcements  from 
the  west  of  Europe.  The  Count  of  Blois  met  the  emperor  in 
Phrygia,  and  their  united  forces  attacking  Kerboga  under  the 
walls  of  Antioch  in  concert  with  the  efforts  of  the  crusaders 
within,  might  have  obtained  a  victory  which  would  have 
altered  for  ever  the  fate  of  Syria.  But  the  dastardly  confer- 
ence of  two  such  princes  comd  have  but  one  result.  Alexius, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  tidings  brought  by  the  Count  of 
Blois,  retreated  without  a  moment's  delay,  dragging  back 
with  him  a  considerable  body  of  Italian  and  French  pilgrims 
who  had  been  hastening  towards  Antioch  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  brother  of  Boemond. 

The  news  of  the  emperor's  approach  had  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  besieged  with  joy  and  hope ;  the  tidings  of  his  retreat. 
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cast  them  into  despair ;  and  again  that  singular  and  terrible 
spectacle  was  presented  which  great  masses  of  human  beings, 
when  utterly  deprived  of  hope,  have  frequently  offered  to  the 
curious  inquiries  of  historical  philosophy.  Yice  of  the  grossest 
and  foulest  description,  seemed  bom  of  despair,  and  Christian 
men,  who  appeared  to  have  no  prospect  but  an  immediate 
Aesceaat  into  the  grave,  loaded  themselves  with  all  that  can 
make  the  grave  terrible  to  believers.  Listless  apathy  followed, 
ihe  troops  abandoned  the  walls,  scarcely  sufficient  soldiers 
could  be  gathered  together  to  defend  the  towers  and  gates, 
and  to  drive  the  troops  forth  from  the  places  where  they 
lingered  in  vice  and  sloth,  Boemond  set  fire  to  the  town  in 
several  places.  Even  this  barbarous  measure  proved  unsuc- 
cessful ;  a  portion  of  the  nobler  and  higher  spirits  returned 
to  their  duty,  but  still  despair,  with  its  wings  of  night, 
brooded  over  the  greater  part  of  the  host  and  lulled  them  into 
a  death-like  slumber,  which,  had  their  enemies  been  energeti- 
cally active,  might  have  ended  in  utter  extinction.  Such, 
happily  for  the  crusading  camp,  was  not  the  case.  The 
Prankish  host,  in  looking  from  the  walls  of  Antioch,  beheld 
the  cattle  feeding  in  myriads  on  the  rich  pastures  which 
carpeted  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  and,  while  ptining,  wasting, 
-and  dying  for  want,  imagined  the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven 
-showered  upon  the  heads  of  the  infidels ;  but  at  Jhat  very 
time  a  spirt  of  disunion  and  discontent  had  arisen  in  the 
Mussulman  camp,  which  paralysed  the  vast  power  of  the 
enemy. 

Kerboga,  though  wielding  the  whole  force  of  the  Persian 
empire,  was  still,  in  the  eyes  of  his  companions,  but  the  Emir 
of  Moussoul.  In  his  own  estimation,  indeed,  he  was  of  a 
far  higher  grade;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  did,  as 
some  of  the  Arabian  historians  affirmed,  display  a  degree  of 
haughtiness  and  severity  which  greatly  offended  the  emirs 
who  accompanied  him ;  but  another  cause  of  discontent  also 
affected  at  this  time  a  large  body  of  the  vizier's  army.  He 
had  brought  with  him  not  only  all  those  troops  which  he 
could  muster  in  his  own  territories,  but  also  ail  those  that 
he  could  collect  by  the  way.  Amongst  these  were  the  forces 
of  Deccac,  Prince  of  Damascus,  between  whom  and  his 
brother,  Bedouand,  Emir  of  Aleppo,  there  existed  an  inve- 
terate quarrel.  Bedouand  would  not  march  with  his  brother, 
and  he  consequently  ^mained  at  Aleppo,  while  the  Mussul- 
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mm  army  advanced.  Bedooand  was  thus  in  the  rear  of 
Kerboga ;  and  that  great  prinoe  maintained  wil^  the  Emir 
of  Aleppo  a  Mendly  and  Berviceable  intCTeoorae,  which,  as 
soon  as  it  was  known,  raised  the  snapicioaiBy  and  called  fort^ 
the  anger,  of  Deceac. 

All  these  discontents  had  subsided,  hower^^,  before  the 
last  grand  effort  of  the  Christians  took  place,  and  I  have 
only  mentioned  them  to  show  that  the  nrst  moyements  of 
Kerboga's  army  were  impeded,  and  his  oiergieB  cramped,  by 
divisions  among  his  subordinates  and  allies.  Neverthdess, 
very  great  neglect  seems  to  have  existed  on  his  part,  as  it  is 
clearly  shown  that,  on  various  occasions,  the  walls  of  Antiodi 
were  not  guarded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resist  a  vigarons 
attack ;  and  yet  none  such  was  made. 

The  &mine  in  the  mean  time  became  more  and  more  severe 
within  the  town,  and  so  strong  was  the  inclination  of  the 
sdidieiy  to  desert,  l^at  it  appeared  necessary  fcnr  all  the  great 
leaders  to  bind  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  vows  not  to 
abandon  their  undertaking  as  long  as  forty  horsemen  would 
follow  them  to  Jerusalem.  At  length  it  struck  some  skilfol 
person  in  the  host,  that  superstition  must  be  brought  to 
combat  despair.  Yisions  were  seen ;  jMrophets  and  apostles 
visited  the  priests  and  the  monks,  and  in  the  end  it  was  re- 
vealed, jp  a  dream,  to  a  derk  of  Provence,  by  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle,  that  if  a  search  was  made  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  of  Antiocb,  the  Eoman  &pesar  would 
be  found  which  had  pierced  our  Saviour's  side  at  the  eruci- 
fixicm.  Ghiided  by  this  sacred  relic,  the  forces  ef  the  cross 
were  counselled  by  the  spectre  of  the  apostte  to  issue  forth 
against  the  Turks  and  gtve  battle,  with  the  full  assurance  of 
obtaining  a  victory.  Such  a  proceeding  at  that  moment  was 
certainly  the  resource  of  despair,  and  prudence  as  well  as 
piety  and  sincerity  induced  many  of  the  great  leaders  to 
discountenance  the  tale.  The  Bishop  of  Pay,  and  several 
other  chiefs,  declared  that  the  vision  was  a  pretence,  and 
asserted  that  no  such  lance  could  be  found  in  Antioch  ;  but 
others  saw  that  the  hopes  of  the  troops  were  renewed  in  a 
wonderful  manner  by  the  mere  unsupported  tale ;  and  they 
encouraged  the  enthusiasm,  arguing  that  no  succour  was 
near,  that  the  men  must  obtain  food,  and  that  a  battle  must 
ultimately  be  risked.  Baymond  of  Toulouse  had  already 
greatly  benefited  by  a  vision  of  a  similar  kind.    St.  Giles 
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having  twice  appeared  during  his  illness  near  Antiochetta, 
with  assurances  that  he  would  recover,  which  promises  had 
been  fulfilled,  when  he  had  seemed  even  at  the  point  of  death. 
He  therefore  gave  the  fullest  support  to  the  Erorencal  priest, 
and  it  was  accordingly  agreed  tbat  the  lauqe  should  be  sought 
for  in  form. 

At  first  no  such  implement  could  be  found  in  the  place 
designated ;  but  when  at  length  the  priest  who  had  seen  the 
apostle  dese^ided  into  the  pit  whidi  had  been  dug,  the  iron 
head  was  discovered  in  a  moment,  and  brought  forth  to  the 
eyes  of  the  wondering  people.  The  enthusiasm  was  now  so 
great,  and  the  visions  were  so  dasngerously  multiplied,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  seize  i^  favourable  moment  for  a 
great  efR)rt,  and  one  of  the  most  extnusrdiuary  proceediugs 
of  the  crusade  took  place.  It  was  determined  to  send  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and  a  personage  named  Heloine  with  a  threat- 
ening message  to  keiboga,  demanding  that  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  the  Turks  diould  be  settled  by  a 
oombat  between  certain  champions  diosen  on  each  ade. 
The  vizier  received  the  message  with  contempt,  and  sent 
back  an  answer  full  of  scorn  and  pride.  His  reply  was  re- 
lated to  Qodfipey,  who,  it  is  said,  prevented  it  from  being 
made  known  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  Preparations  for  speedy 
battle  were  then  commenced,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
2Sth  of  June,  1098,  the  host  of  the  crusade  began  to  issue 
forth  from  the  gates  of  Antioch  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy. 
Wretched  indeed  was  the  sight  presented  by  those  gallant 
forces,  which,  not  quite  two  years  previous,  had  commenced 
their  march  towards  the  storied  land  of  Palestine.  Squalid 
famine  sat  upon  their  countenances,  their  worn  arms  and 
dimmed  weapons  told  both  of  labour  and  of  apathy ;  and 
such  had  been  the  pressing  curse  of  dearth,  that  of  all  the 
noble  chivalry  which  but  a  short  time  before  had  spurred  on 
their  splendid  steeds  to  the  battle-field,  not  above  two  hundred 
had  preserved  their  horses  to  go  forth  against  the  enemy. 
The  Count  of  St.  Giles  remained  to  guard  the  tovm,  and 
Godfrey  himself  borrowed  the  charger  of  that  nobleman 
in  order  that  he  might  appear  mounted  at  the  head  of  his 
troops. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the  army  of  Kerboga,  at 
the  very  lowest  estimation,  amounted  to  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  maa.     The  Arabs  themselves  admit  a 
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hundred  thousand  horsemen  completelj  armed;  but  eyery 
day  during  the  vizier's  stay  this  force  had  been  increased  by 
immense  reinforcements,  and  we  are  assured,  from  very  good 
authority,  that  it  now  amounted  to  nearly  seven  hundred 
thousand  men.  Kerboga  had  been  joined  by  Soliman,  or 
Kilig  Arshin,  with  all  the  forces  that  he  could  muster,  and 
by  all  the  emirs  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  Meso- 
potamia. The  Franks,  who  now  issued  lorfch  from  Antioch, 
were  but  a  handful  in  comparison,  enfeehled  by  famine  and 
disease,  and  worn  with  long  toil  and  desperate  contests ;  hut 
they  were  animated  with  religious  enthusiasm,  with  the  chi- 
valrous spirit  of  the  land  from  which  they  came,  and  with 
the  superstitious  expectation  of  divine  aid,  so  that  confidence 
in  theur  own  power  to  win  a  victory  was  never  more  active 
amongst  them. 

The  troops  were  divided  into  four  bodies,  or  as  the  cru- 
saders themselves  call  it,  into  eight,  for  in  their  account  they 
separate  the  horse  from  the  foot  of  each  nation.  Hugh  of 
Yermandois,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  Bobert  of  Nor- 
mandy, led  the  first  division ;  the  foot  preceding  the  small 
force  of  horsemen,  and  advancing  steadily  towards  apoint  in 
the  mountains  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles.    Grodfrey* 

*  I  cumot  pass  over  an  extraordiiiaiT  assertion  which  Mr.  Mills  makes  in  re- 
gard  to  the  command  of  the  armj,  as  the  opmion  has  consequentlj  gained  ground 
that  Godfrey  was  never  in  any  decree  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  cmsade,  and 
that  Tasso  viohites  the  facts  of  history  by  so  representing  him.  Mr.  Mills  says 
in  a  note :  **  This  assertion  of  Baldwin,  that  his  brother  Godfrey  was  generalissimo, 
was  an  artifice  in  order  to  gain  some  consequence  with  the  people  of  Tarsus.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  cmsade  shows,  that  whatever  respect  waspaid  to  Godfrey,  was 
not  a  tribute  to  power,  but  to  superior  virtues  and  talents.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine 
never  attempted  to  convert  that  8U'peri<»ity,  which  was  yielded  to  his  merits,  into 
A  real  dominion.  The  operations  or  the  army  were  directed  by  a  council  of  chie&, 
of  which  the  Count  of^Blois  and  Chartres  was  the  president,  f  Archbishop  of 
Tyre,  p.  708.)  It  vxu  the  eeiebrated  Benedetto  A  ccoUx  whoftamished  Tasso  toUh 
ihe  idea  that  Godfrey  uhu  supreme  commander,^ 

All  this  gives  a  completely  false  idea  of  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  the  assertlcm 
of  Baldwin  was  certaimy  deceitful,  for  he  himself  was  entrusted  with  no  superior 
command ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history  (^  the  crusades  shows,  that  Godfrey 
bad  been  elected  leader,  as  his  brother  stated;  and,  moreover,  many  of  the  con- 
temporary writers  and  eye-witnesses  pomt  out,  in  distinct  terms,  that  such  was 
the  case.  Besides,  the  speech  of  Baldwin,  recorded  by  Albert  of  Aix  without 
comment,  the  same  writer,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  history, 
says,  speaking  of  one  of  the  battles  with  the  Turks,  in  which  all  the  Ghristiau 
leaders  were  present:  **  Tandem  ^  Duce  Godefrido  populoque  fidelium  trium- 
^hatis  et  obmtis  in  gumtus  flumine  adversariis  Christianie  plebis.*'  He  is  con- 
tinually called  Dux^  witnout  any  name  following;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  Bobert 
the  Monk,  who  accompanied  the  army  repeatedly,  mentions  him  as  the  genoral  of 
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of  Bouillon,  the  great  leader  and  commander  of  the  whole 
host,  followed  next  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops.  The 
Bishop  of  Puy,  clothed  in  armour,  sometimes  bearing  the 
sacred  lance  himself,  sometimes  entrusting  it  to  the  hands  of 
his  chaplain,  Eaymond  de  AgUes,  led  on  the  crusaders  of 
liauguedoc ;  and  the  rear  of  the  whole  was  brought  up  bj 
Boemond  and  Tancred,  with  the  Norman  and  ItiJian  forces 
from  Apulia. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  black  flag  hoisted  on  the  towers  of 
the  citadel  had  announced  to  Kerboga  that  the  Christians 
were  in  movement;  but  that  general  committed  the  great 
fault  of  despising  his  enemy,  and  he  suffered  the  whole  host 
of  the  crusade  to  issue  forth,  troop  after  troop,  and  man 
after  man,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  attack  them,  ere- 
they  could  be  put  in  array.  By  some  we  are  told  that  he 
was  playing  at  chess  when  the  bands  of  his  adversaries  began 
to  appear  under  the  walls  of  Antioch,  and  that  he  contemp* 
tuously  finished  his  game  before  he  made  any  movement  to 
impede  their  progress.  One  of  the  Arabian  historians  savs, 
that  he  held  a  council  in  order  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  his 
allies  as  to  whether  he  should  suffer  the  !Franks  to  issue 
forth  from  the  city  or  not ;  and  Aboul  Faradj  declares  that 
Kerboga  allowed  the  besieged  army  to  quit  the  sheltering- 
walls  of  Antioch,  in  the  proud  expectation  of  destroying  the 
whole  at  one  blow.* 

Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  vizier  at  first,  be- 
seems to  have  been  seized  with  some  degree  of  apprehension^ 
as  he  saw  the  firm  array  of  the  Christian  troops,  and  the 
force  which  they  still  mustered.  Almost  all  the  historians 
of  the  time  aver  that  he  now  repented  having  refused  tho 
challenge  at  first  made  him,  to  determine  the  possession  of 
Syria  by  a  combat  between  certain  champions,  and  that  he 
despatched  messengers  to  God&ey,  then  on  his  march,  offer* 
ing  to  submit  to  that  means  of  decision.  This  proposal  was 
immediately  rejected  by  the  leaders  of  the  crusade,  who  re- 
plied that  they  had  come  out  to  fight  for  the  land  of  Christ, 
and  were  resolved  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  battle.    They 

the  leaders;  thus,  in  the  seventh  book,  he  says:  "Qaod  ntvidit  Dnxdncum 
Godefridtis  ;**  and  again,  "  Quid  Dox  dacum  Godefridos  quid  Boamondos,  qnid 
clara  iayentns  ibi  eflerint,"  &c. 

*  Aboul  Faradj  had  probably  read  some  of  the  Prankish  historians  of  the  era- 
sade,  as  we  find  the  same  assertion  in  several  of  their  works.  See  Robertus^ 
lib.  Til 
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still  pnnnied  tlieir  coune  towards  the  moimtams,  whape  tbe 
immense  superiority  of  the  Mussulman  cavaLy  could  not 
affect  th^fL  The  priests  and  monks,  mingled  with  the  sol- 
dierj,  sung  hjnms  and  psalms  to  Grod  as  they  proceeded; 
and  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Puj  paused  for  a  moment  when 
his  division  had  reached  a  secure  position,  and  addressed  a 
few  words  of  soul-stirring  exh(»rtation  to  the  crosaders  as- 
sembled around  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  vizier  had  not  been  r^niss  in  en- 
deayouring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remedy  the  ^ror  he  had 
committed  in  suffering  tiie  host  of  the  cross  to  issue  forth 
fiom  the  gates  of  Antioch  imattacked.  DiTiding  his  forces 
into  two  parts,  he  sent  an  immense  body  of  chosen  horsemen 
under  Soliman,  Sultan  of  Eboum,  the  first,  the  most  per- 
serering,  and  the  most  skilful  enemy  of  the  Eranks,  to  &11 
upon  the  rear  of  Boemond,  as  he  led  forth  the  last  diyision  of 
the  crusaders.  At  the  same  time,  he  himself  stretched  out 
the  wings  of  his  army,  to  outflank  the  troops  of  Hugh  of 
Yermandois,  so  that  for  a  mom^it  the  Christians  were  enr 
closed  betweai  the  rocky  steeds  of  Libanus  and  a  creso^it  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  men.  The  battle  immediately 
commenced  by  Gk)dfrey  and  Hugh  of  Yermandois,  with  the 
forces  of  Loxraine  attacking  the  main  body  of  Kerboga's 
army ;  and  with  such  yehemence,  skill,  and  courage,  did  the 
duke  make  his  onset,  that  the  vizier  himself  was  driyen  back 
nearly  to  his  camp,  and  victory  seemed  hovering  oyer  the 
banners  of  the  cross.  At  that  instant,  the  dry  grass  and 
reeds,  which  had  risen  &om  the  marshy  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  idle  gates  of  Antioch,  were  fired  by  the  orders  of 
SoHman,  to  cover,  under  the  smoke  and  blaze,  the  moyements 
of  the  Seljukian  horse ;  and  then  took  place  that  tremendous 
charge  of  cavalry,  which,  casting  the  troops  of  Boemond  into 
disarray  and  confiision,  had  weU-nigh  extmgnished  the  flame 
of  the  carusade  in  the  heart's  blood  of  the  Christian  soldiery. 
Tancied,  however,  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  cousin,  Hugh 
of  Yermandois  hastened  to  aid  the  forces  of  Apulia ;  Godfrey, 
leaving  a  lai^  part  of  his  troops  to  carry  on  the  combat  with 
Eerboga,  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  greatest  danger 
existed ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Piij,  adyancing  with  his  division, 
supplied  the  yacancy  which  this  moyement  on  the  part  of 
Godfrey  had  produced  in  the  army  of  the  crusaders. 

Thus  stood  the  battle,  when  superstition  came  to  the  aid 
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of  valour  and  skill.  Whether  it  was  the  force  of  imaginationy 
or  some  happy  accident,  or  one  of  the  skilful  combinations  of 
priestly  craft,  can*  hardly  now  be  told,  but  a  body  of  men 
were  seen  coming  over  the  mountains  to  the  aid  of  the 
Christiana.  Fancy  or  art  had  arrayed  them  in  garments  of 
resplendent  white;  angels  were  said  to  be  fighting  in  the 
ranks  of  the  cross,  and  the  redoubted  battle»cry  of  ''  Gtod 
wiUs  it !  God  wills  it !"  once  more  thundered  over  the  field. 
Soliman  and  his  multitudes  were  driven  back ;  the  troops  of 
the  centre  were  throvm  into  disorder ;  the  vizier's  left  wing 
wavered ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  terrible  news  spread 
far  and  wide  that  the  Pranks  had  forced  their  way  into  the 
Mussulman  camp. 

Terror  and  confusion,  and  disgraceful  fiight  succeeded; 
the  vizier  himself  hurried  from  the  field  of  battle ;  Soliman 
once  more  fled ;  the  Christians,  mounting  the  horses  of  the 
slain  or  captured  Turks,  urged  the  pursuit  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tancred  for  many  miles,  ana  drove  the  enemy  across 
the  Orontes.  The  stream  flowed  vdth  the  blood  of  the  infidel, 
and  the  number  of  slain  must  have  been  tremendous.  Itobert 
the  Monk,  who  was  present,  assures  us  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  horsemen  fell  upon  the  part  of  the  Turks,  be- 
tween the  city  of  Antioch  and  the  iron  bridge ;  and  that  the 
foot  who  were  killed  were  not  counted.  Others  reduce  the 
number  to  sixty-nine  or  seventy  thousand  men,  both  horse 
and  foot ;  and  the  Arabian,  Kemaleddin,  would  fain  persuade 
his  readers  that  few  besides  the  rabble  and  the  foot  soldiers 
were  slain  by  the  crusaders.  He  admits,  however,  thatt  the 
slaughter  was  terrible ;  and  Abou-yali  and  Ibngiouzi  axe  too 
much  surprised  and  astounded  by  the  unexpected  victory  of 
the  enemy  to  attempt  to  diminish  the  marvellous  success  of 
the  Christian  host. 

As  usual,  on  this  occasion  took  place  many  of  those  acts 
which  leave  a  dark  and  horrible  blemish  on  the  heroes  of  the 
crusade.  An  indiscriminate  massacre  took  place  in  the  camp 
of  Kerboga;  women  and  children  were  put  to  the  sword; 
and  fierce  wrath  and  savage  vengeance,  for  a  time,  evensup^- 
seded  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  the  thirst  of  plunder.  Im- 
mense spoil,  however,  was  taken  upon  the  fiel(L  The  tent  of 
Kerboga,  itself  one  of  the  marvek  of  eastern  magnificence, 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  city,  and  capable  of  lodging  two 
thousand  men,  fell  to  the  share  of  Boemond ;  but,  besides  this, 
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the  quantity  of  gold  and  silyer,  and  rich  arms  and  splendid 
dothmg,  and  camels,  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  was  im- 
mense ;  while  the  store  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  which  the 
yizier  was  forced  to  leave  behind  in  his  flight,  was  of  still 
greater  value  to  the  half-famished  host  of  the  crusade. 

The  Count  of  Toulouse,  or  of  St.  Ghiles,  had,  as  we  have 
shown,  remained  within  the  walls  of  Antioch,  to  protect  the 
city  from  the  infidel  garrison  of  the  citadel ;  but  the  com- 
mander of  the  castle  seeing  the  rout  of  Kerboga,  and  his 
flijg;ht  from  the  field  of  battle,  sought  safety  in  a  negotiation 
with  the  deputies  of  Baymond,  who  was  at  the  time  too  iU 
to  receive  in  person  the  surrender  of  that  fortress.  Itaymond, 
however,  whose  craft  never  lost  sight  of  his  own  personal  ad- 
vantage, saw  in  the  proposal  of  the  governor  a  prospect  of 
obtaimng  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Antioch  for  himself; 
and  he  speedily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  lieutenant  of 
Kerboga,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  such  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers  as  chose  to  remain  and  embrace  the  Christian  religion 
might  do  so,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  safely  conducted  to  a 
certain  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  conquered  territory. 
This  having  been  settled,  he  spread  his  banner  over  the  gates 
of  the  castle,  and  waited  the  return  of  the  victorious  host. 

His  convention  with  the  garrison  was  most  fcdthfullj  exe- 
cuted ;  but  the  unfortxmate  Turkish  soldiery  did  not  find 
security,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
round  were  Armenian  or  Syrian  Christians,  who  had  borne 
impatiently  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  who,  as  soon  as  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  vizier  was  known,  fell  upon  any  scattered  bands 
of  Mussulmans  that  they  met  with  and  massacred  them  with- 
out mercy.  Thus  were  slain  many  of  the  garrison  after  the 
Prankish  guard  had  left  them,  and  thus  also  fell  a  multitude 
of  the  troops  of  Kerboga  while  flying  from  the  terrible  battle 
of  Antioch. 

Hymns,  and  psalms,  and  acts  of  gratitude  to  Grod,  accom- 
panied the  crusading  army  back  into  the  city.  The  cleansing, 
and  purifying,  and  consecrating  the  Turkish  mosques  for  the 
offices  of  a  holier  faith,  were  the  first  occupations  of  the 
crusaders,  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  the  many  Christian 
churches  which  had  been  desecrated  by  the  ceremonies  of 
Mahommedanism.  With  wise  moderation,  however,  the 
Latins,  though  they  held  the  faith  of  the  Greeks  to  be  here- 
tical, did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  patriarch,  but 
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allowed  those  churches  which  had  been  originally  devoted  to 
the  Greek  form  of  Christianity  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
uses. 

The  battle  of  Antioch,  though  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  crusade,  did  not  produce  such  imme- 
diate benefits  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  first 
question  for  the  crusaders,  after  the  magnitude  of  their  vic- 
tory was  ascertained,  became,  whether  the  army  of  the  cross 
should  advance  to  Jerusalem  at  once,  or  should  pause  for  a 
certain  time  to  refresh  the  wearied  and  exhausted  soldiery. 
Almost  all  the  lower  orders  were  eager  to  press  forward,  and 
it  has  been  urged,  not  without  reason,  that  had  the  march 
been  commenced  at  once,  so  great  was  the  panic  caused 
amongst  the  infidels  by  the  overthrow  of  Kerboga,  all  the 
cities  on  the  road,  as  well  as  Jerusalem  itself,  would  have 
thrown  open  their  gates  at  once  to  the  victorious  army. 
Other  motives,  however,  and  those  of  very  great  weight,  in- 
duced Godfre;^  and  the  rest  of  the  leaders  to  resolve  upon 
halting  at  Antioch  for  a  time.  They  were  now  in  the  midst 
of  summer ;  the  troops  were  exhausted  by  disease  as  well  as 
famine;  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and  many  of  the  principal 
knights  were  ill ;  the  way  to  Jerusalem  was  arid  and  barren ; 
and  at  all  times,  but  especially  at  that  season  of  the  year,  a 
great  want  of  water  was  known  to  exist  upon  the  road.  It 
seemed  then  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  troops  some 
repose,  and  the  time  for  marchiog  was  delayed  to  the  month 
of  October. 

In  the  mean  while  it  was  determined  to  send  messengers 
to  Alexius,  demanding  the  inmiediate  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mises ;  and  in  order  to  give  more  dignity  to  the  embassy, 
two  of  the  crusading  princes,  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  and 
Baldwin  of  Mens,  Count  of  Hainault,  were  entrusted  with 
the  mission.  The  embassy  proved  unfortunate ;  Baldwin  of 
Mens  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  not  without 
suspicion  of  treachery  on  thepart  of  the  emperor,  and  to  the 
remonstrances  of  Hugh  of  Termandois,  who  reached  Con- 
stantinople, Alexius  returned  such  answers  as  clearly  showed 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  ever  joining  the 
crusade.  The  threats  which  Hugh  was  charged  to  thunder 
at  the  head  of  that  monarch  came  from  too  remote  a  quarter 
to  create  any  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  deceitful  Gfreek ;  and 
although  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  his  enemies,  the  Turks, 
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were  definted  and  tknAtesed^  he  was  not  at  all  sonjio 
find  that  hia  Ghriafeiaii  mends  were  melting  swn^  nndertiie 

united  effects  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword. 

Hugh  of  YeriBandoia  was  eonciUated  with  all  the  pleasures 
ef  CooBteiitiBople,  and  the  comforts  of  a  Christian  land 
hrOQeht  to  ndnd  the  sweets  of  France  too  fbreiblj  to  be  le- 
aistea.  He  was  now  near  home ;  he  had  no  good  news  to 
enrj  baek  to  the  erasaderB ;  he  was  weamd  with  the  dis- 
eomfort,  and  the  toil,  and  the  strife  he  had  undergone ;  and 
yielding  to  hia  Tnsatile  character,  he  returned  to  ^ErsaOj 
ahandoning  hia  eompanions  without  erer  attempting  to  ex- 
cuse and  palliate  hia  conduct. 

The  princes  whom  he  deserted  had  soon  other  csnaes  ftr 
regretting  tiiat  Hkej  had  halted  at  Antioeh.  The  feyer  wiiidi 
had  beoi  raging  in  the  armj  for  some  time,  aasumed  ilie 
character  of  a  plague  very  soon  afiter  tiie  delest  of  Xainiga. 
The  Count  o£  Toukmse  reeofered;  hut  a  Teiy  great  number 
of  the  noUest  knights  and  waniors  in  the  host  feil  a  ftej 
to  the  contagions  nudadj  which  now  spread  amongst  thes. 
The  chief  of  these  was  the  noble  and  trne4iearted  Adhcanr, 
Biabop  of  Puj,  the  first  who  had  recdired  the  cross  at  the 
cotmctl  of  Clermont.  At  the  same  time  the  moral  pestilenee 
which  had  befcne  aieetcd  the  crosaders,  retoiined  afber  the 
tictoiy,  and  vices  of  all  kinds  reigned  within  the  walls  of 
Antiook  It  became  ertident  that  to  separate  the  farces  of 
the  cross  was  absohiteiy  neeessiny,  as  wdl  a»  to  provide  oc- 
cupation for  mind  and  body.  Various  towns  anid  districts 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  s^  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel, 
and  Boemond  kd  forth  his  troops  on  one  side,  while  Gbdfrey, 
at  the  head  of  ^e  men  of  Lorraisie,  proceeded  to  the  scme- 
what  anomahms  task  of  assisting  a  Tiradsh  emir  against  the 
Mnssolaum  Prince  of  Aleppo. 

Sedouan,  emir  of  the  latter  city,  had  laid  si^e  to  the 
capital  of  the  Prince  of  Ecaz,  who,  it  would  appear,  was  his 
tributary,  and  an  application  was  made  to  Qodhey  to  give 
asastamee  to  the  besieged.  The  Christian  leader  immediately 
marched  to  the  assistaaee  of  Siaz,  and  succeeded,  after  having 
been  joined  by  Baldwin,  in  d^irering  the  town  from  the 
forces  of  EedouazL  Gk)dfrey  exacted,  it  would  seem,  some- 
what hard  conditions  from  hsr  infidel  ally,  and  then  tomed 
hia  steps  towards  Antioch ;  bnt^  finding  that  the  pli^^  was 
stfll  raging  theory  he  kd  his  troc^s  in  the  direction  of  Edessa, 
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and  coixtnlHtted  gtefttlr  to  fix  his  l»*otber  in  the  ddgmi^  wbidb 
Baldwin  bad,  I  am  indined  to  believe,*  usurped. 

It  would  be  endlesB  to  notice  all  the  pett7  wars  that  now 
took  |dace  arouud  Antioeh ;  £or  nothing  would  appear  upon 
the  face  of  the  histcttj  but  the  siege  of  yarious  cities,  ot  no 
great  interest  to  9sxy  eoe.  Although  in  soiae  instauces  thfi 
gutmoa  held  out  after  all  hope  of  relief  was  at  an  end,  the 
whole  of  Cilicia  was,  im  the  end,  conquered  by  Boemond ; 
the  prizbcipaHt  J  of  Edessa,  and  a  number  of  towns  and  stnaig 
placesi  mxiTQunding  it,  were  secured  to  the  Christian  cause, 
and  the  country  in  the  rear  was  cleared  of  enemies ;  while 
nothing  bixt  timid  and  ill-judging  foes  occupied  the  chief 
firtiesses  on  the  way  to  Jerusal^n.  TripoU,  indeed,  was 
well  ganisoned,  and  possessed  a  large  tract  of  rich  and  fertile 
soil^  but  the  disunion  of  the  Mahonunedan  princes  rendered 
the  advaintages  of  any  individual  emir  of  little  or  no  avail  to 
the  getneral  body.  The  Emir  of  Tripoli,  as  wdU  as  his  fellows, 
entertained  great  jealousy  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
and  only  waited  for  the  advance  of  the  crusaders,  to  enter 
iiafto  n^tiations  with  the  enemies  of  his  faith.  Gk)dfvej 
w«B  very  wiUang  to  receive  any  of  the  Syrian  rulers  into  a 
eeirtain  d^free  a£  fiivour,  to  render  himself  a  sort  of  arbitrator 
in  their  qitarrels,  and  to  gain  a  pretext  for  judging  betwe^i 
them ;  but  many  circumstanees  combined  to  delay  his  advanse^ 
arifling  more  fiom  the  diffieult  situation  of  the  ^es  than  the 
CEibrtB  of  their  adversaries. 

I>iiring  Grodfrey's  abs^ice  the  other  piinoes  had  been 
eaorrying  on  the  same  desultory  war&re;  and  aQ  those  private 
indifnduAls  who  could  gather  together  any  large  band  of  com- 
panioKUB,  had  set  out  upon  separate  expeditious,  in  one  or 
two  insfeanoes  ccHxquering  some  of  the  neighbouring  eities.f 

Ai  time  time  that  €h^&ey  returned  to  Antiodi,  the  erui- 
sading  leaders  were  still  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  had  made  himself  master  of  Albar,  and 
some  other  places.  Having  clK>sen  a  priest  Scorn  his  host, 
he  created  him  Bishop  of  Albar,  which  strange  proceeding 
was  afterwards  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  Cfhureh. 

On  the  news  tiiat  the  other  princes  were  collected  in  Aa- 
HoAj  ihe  count  narched  back  to  that  c^,  and  found  the 
people  eUimmarEiig  loudly  to  be  led  on  to  J  erHaalean.    The 

*  See  the  history  of  BaTdwin,  ante, 
t  Sm  th»  •MoxBioiL  of  Baymood  Mat,  ia  Bibtct  tile  MMk. 
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long-smothered  quanel,  howerer,  between  Boemond  and 
Baymond  burst  forth,  on  the  first  proposal  to  qtiit  the  city, 
and  adyance.  The  citadel,  it  is  true,  oad  been  giyen  up  uj 
the  Count  of  St.  Giles  to  the  united  body  of  the  crusaders ; 
but  he  still  held  possession  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town, 
and  the  palace  of  Ba^^uisian,  and  positively  refused  to  sur- 
render them  to  the  Frmce  of  Tarentum,  notwithstanding  the 
agreement  which  had  been  made  previous  to  the  capture  of 
^tioch.  He  used  as  a  pretence  the  oath  he  had  taken  to 
Alexius ;  but  no  one  can  doubt,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dispute  were  jealous  rivaby  and  personal  ambition.  At 
length  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  who  threatened  to  throw 
down  the  walls  of  Antioch,  to  abandon  their  leaders,  and  to 
march  on  to  Jerusalem  without  them,  brought  about  a  tem- 
porary accommodation  of  the  quarrel.  The  Count  of  Tou- 
louse af;reed  to  march,  if  Boemond  marched  too ;  and  it  was 
detemuned  that  each  should  fortify  the  part  of  the  tovm  that 
he  possessed,  and  leave  it  to  the  protection  of  some  of  his 
own  soldiery.  In  this  arrangement,  however,  the  crafty 
F!roven9al  was  outwitted  by  the  still  more  crafty  Italian ;  for 
Boemond,  nossessine  by  much  the  larger  portion  of  Antioch, 
took  care  that  his  adversary  should  not  remain  long  in  cus- 
tody of  any  part  of  it,  after  the  main  body  of  the  troops  of 
Provence  was  actually  withdrawn. 

Hie  Coimt  of  Toulouse  and  Bobert  of  Handera,  after  this 
dissension  was  appeased,  marched  out  before  the  rest  of  the 
leadera,  and  laid  siege  to  the  large  and  populous  town  of 
Marrah ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  confiding  in  their  num- 
bers, and  in  the  strength  of  the  city,  scofied  at  the  crusading 
army,  and  performed  every  antic  that  they  could  devise,  to 
show  their  contempt  for  the  cross,  and  those  who  bore  that 
symbol.  For  some  time  the  two  counts  made  little  or  no 
progress  in  the  siege ;  but  at  length  Boemond  also  arrived. 
The  attack  was  renewed  with  greater  vigour ;  the  Proven9als 
and  the  Italians  forced  their  way  in;  and  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Marrah  were  given  up  to  the  sword.  The 
Froven9als  had  always  shown  themselves  bloodthirsty,  and 
at  Albar  they  had  killed  all  the  inhabitants  as  soon  as  the 
city  was  taken ;  but  here  they  found  rivals  in  the  Italians, 
who  led  them  on  even  to  more  horrible  wickedness.  Not 
able  to  slay  the  inhabitants  quick  enough  one  by  one,  they 
fell  upon  the  expedient  of  hanging  two  or  three  in  one  cora. 
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Men  and  women,  the  aged  and  eMdren,  were  put  to  death 
without  mercy,  and  night  itself  did  not  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood,  for  guards  were  placed  at  all  the  gates,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  unhappy  citizens  into  the  fields ;  and  for  three 
days  the  slaughter  continued  unremittingly. 

With  the  cruelty  of  Boemond  there  was  a  mixture  of  cold 
thoughtfulness,  which  rendered  it  more  detestable  than  the 
mere  savage  ferocity  of  his  fellow-crusaders.  He  got  pos- 
session of  the  strongest  tower  of  Marrah  on  the  first  assault 
after  his  arrival,  and  caused  a  rumour  to  be  spread  among  the 
richest  citizens,  that  if  they  took  refuge  there  they  would  be 
protected,  and  permitted  to  ransom  themselves ;  but  on  the 
second  or  third  day  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  he  com- 
manded the  whole  of  the  imfortunate  wretches  to  be  brought 
forth,  and  gave  an  order  for  slaying  all  the  sickly,  the  chil- 
dren, the  old  men  and  women,  and  for  sending  the  strong  and 
the  young  to  be  sold  as  slaves  at  Antioch.* 

No  sooner  had  the  savages  finished  the  work  of  butchery 
at  Marrah,  than  they  naturally  quarrelled  amongst  them- 
selves ;  the  Count  of  St.  Giles  declared  that  the  city  was  his, 
but  Boemond  had  got  possession  of  several  towers  and  strong 
points  in  the  place  and  refused  to  ^ive  them  up,  unless 
Itaymond  would  in  turn  yield  the  ptdace  and  the  gate  at 
Antioch,  which  were  still  in  his  hands.  This  the  count 
would  not  do,  and  the  other  crusading  leaders,  who  by  this 
time  had  arrived,  found  it  impossible  to  calm  the  dispute. 
G-odfrey  and  several  others  withdrew  in  disgust ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  proceeded  once  more  to  visit  his  brother 
Baldwin  at  Edessa. 

Various  conferences  were  now  held  between  the  different 

*  The  excuse  which  the  crusaders  made  for  their  brutality  when  ther  thon^t 
it  necessaiT  to  oflfer  any,  was,  that  the  Turks  had  committed  the  same  cruelties 
upon  the  Christians  when  thej  took  these  very  towns.  I  hare  followed,  in  my 
account  of  the  capture  of  Marrah,  the  statements  of  Robert  the  Monk  and  Ray- 
mond de  Agiles,  Mth  of  whom  were  present  at  the  crusade,  and  one  of  whom  was 
certainly  present  at  Marrah.  The  narrative  of  William  of  Tyre  is  very  different, 
but  his  authority  in  regard  to  these  points  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  that 
of  eye-witnesses,  as  he  was  not  himself  living  at  the  time,  and  took  a  great  part 
of  his  account  from  Albert  of  Aiz,  who  was  not  present.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  both  Robert  and  Raymond,  who  call  all  those  bodies  of  the  enemy  that  they 
met  with  before  reaching  Antioch,  and,  indeed,  all  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides  of  Syria,  by  the  name  of  TurJUf  use  the  word  Saracens  for  the  people 
between  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
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leftden,  botb  at  Marrah  aod  Edessa ;  and  many  weein  vcr 
spent  in  endeaTooring  to  Teconcile  Boemond  aitd  the  «Naifc; 
Imt  every  at^^empt  prored  vain.  The  piovisioBs  which  Mam^ 
idibrded  were  soon  exhausted ;  a  temble  fiunine  sneoeeded^ 
and  multitudeB  of  the  lower  orders  of  cmsaders  were  i^dsoed 
to  the  Deoessitj  of  feeding  on  the  jHitrid  bodies  oi  tlie  Sara- 
cens whom  they  themseilyes  had  slain  several  we^s  befoia 
At  lengthj  iadignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  two  priaees  ovei^ 
oam'e  every  other  feeling ;  the  peop^le  rose,  rushed  to  tiie 
walls  which  caused  this  new  dissension,  and  with  their  own 
hands  destroyed  the  fcrtificatioBS  of  Marrah,  imd  levelled 
the  towers  with  the  dust. 

Shame  seemed  now  to  regain  some  influanee  wilh  the 
ohi^,  and  serioQS  preparations  were  made  for  pursuing  the 
journey  to  Jenisaiem,  although  no  reoonciliaticai  took  place 
between  Boemond  and  the  Count  of  Sfc.  GFiles.  The  former 
returned  to  Antioch ;  and  it  would  seem,  though  there  is  no 
positive  assertion  of  the  £Act  in  the  historians  of  1^  time, 
that  Gk)dfrc^  greatly  cond^nned  the  Count  of  St.  Giles^ 
though  he  did  not  choose  to  support  the  Prince  of  Tarentsm 
against  him.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Raymond  sefc 
out  from  Marrah,  accompanied  by  Tancred  and  the  I>ake  ef 
Koimandy,  Ghodfrey,  with  the  Count  of  Flanders,  aood  Boe- 
mond, commenced  their  march  from  Antioch  on  a  parallel 
line  with  the  Count  of  St.  Giles,  but  taking  the  road  by  the 
sea  tiU  they  reached  Laodicea.  Before  the  Buke  of  Lorraiae 
Quitted  Antioch,  a  reinforcement  of  Germans  had  disem- 
barked in  the  port  of  St.  Simeon,  bat  immediately  on  Ihek 
landing  they  had  become  food  for  the  pestilence,  whidi  still 
raged  in  the  captured  city.  At  Laodioea)  however,  the  great 
leader  of  the  crusade  gamed  an  accession  to  his  forces  of  no 
slight  importance.  In  that  port,  he  found  the  slaps  of  a 
number  of  nemish  pirates,  which  had  been  detained  hy  the 
inhabitants  of  Laodicea.  Their  crews  had  some  time  before 
been  engaged  in  the  service  of  Baldwin ;  and,  though  their 
i^gious  feelings,  as  well  as  their  moral  qualities,  were  som&> 
what  of  a  doubtful  nature,  they  now  willingly  joined  themselves 
to  Ihe  host  ef  the  cross,  and  ooasted  along  by  the  side  ef 
Godfreys  army,  while  it  advanced  from  Laodicea  to  GHnbd!, 
£»merly  O-abida.  The  Saracen  emir  of  that  city  took  fn^ 
at  the  approach  of  the  crusaders,  and  endteavwnd  lio  enter 
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into  a  eompoBitiou  with  Godfrey  for  the  safety  ef  hk  tem- 
tcideB ;  but  the  Diike  c^  Locraine  sternly  xsfased  his  re^uesi^ 
aad  XDnrchiug  od,  hid.  eaae^  to  Ghhibel. 

In  the  mean  whik,  the  Oount  of  TooliOine,  <»  St.  Gilea^ 
had  proceeded  on  his  way  with  great  Bueoesa,  seeeivii^  the 
Bubmiseion  of  many  citieB  on  the  road,  as  well  sm  large  siuns 
foor  his  tender  treatment  of  those  that  yielded  without  re- 
sistance; and  thns  he  had  acquired  foe  hmoaelf  a  reputati(»i 
of  being  readily  brought  to  fed  the  so&ening  power  of  goUL 
The  Emir  of  G-hibel,  finding  Godfrey  iDexorable,  determined 
to  apply  to  that  leader  of  whose  heart  be  posBesaed  the  hey ; 
and  sent  messengers,  with  large  preBents  and  generous  pro- 
miaes,  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  was  at  that  time  be^ 
sie^g  the  strong  dty  of  Archas,  without  making  aoy  great 
progress  in  the  attack.  The  Frovens^  was  Bomyewhat  pmzfiled 
how  to  afford  the  suppliant  deUTecanoe,  and  to  ^bi»in  the 
promised  reward.  His  wit,  howe^ier,  wias  rarely  at  fault 
where  money  was  to  be  obtained,  and  aa  the  only  jaeaofi  of 
aceotrnplishing  the  purpose  desired,  he  despatched  meflaeoigerB 
to  God&ey,  informing  that  prince  l^at  an  immense  Saracen 
foree  was  oondng  down  upon  the  army  under  the  walls  €f 
Axchas,  and  that  he  feared  every  moment  to  be  overwhcdsaed. 

Godfrey  was  completely  deceived;  his  chiiealroua  spiiit 
was  roused  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  crusader ;  and,  raising 
the  siege  of  Ghibel,  he  marched  at  once  to  join  Baymond  at 
Af  ehas.  On  his  arrival  before  that  place,  however,  the  noble 
Xancred,  and  several  other  knights  and  gentlemen  in  the 
camp  of  Baymond,  explained  to  the  Buke  of  Lorraine  the 
deceit  which  had  beeu  put  upon  him ;  and  GDdfrey,  iadig- 
nant,  instantly  withdrew  his  l^oops  from  those  of  tlie  count, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  aid  him  in  the  siege  he  had 
undertaken.  About  the  same  time,  the  base  love  of  gold, 
which  was  cme  of  Baymond's  conapicuouB  faults,  induced 
him  to  refuse  to  pay  Tancred  the  sums  which  he  had  pro- 
mised for  the  support  of  that  leader  and  his  troops.  A  violent 
rriel  ensued ;  and  the  Prince  of  Otranto,  wxthdrawing  from 
camp,  joined  hims^  to  Godfrey,  and  Mlowed  that  great 
commander  through  the  rest  of  the  crusade.  Dissensions 
sow  spread  thnm^  the  whole  of  iiie  host,  and  i^  only  thii^ 
ik^t  could  at  lei^h  be  agreed  upon,  waa  to  raise  the  me^ 
of  Arehas  and  march  on  towards  JerMudem. 

At  Laodioea,  Boemimd  had  quitted  tiie  camp  of  God&ej, 
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«&d  had  letumed  to  Antioch ;  but  to  show  his  confidence 
and  good  feeling  towards  the  Duke  of  Loiraine,  lie  left  the 
greater  part  of  ms  troops  on  his  departure ;  and  the  deficiency 
which  absence  of  those  who  followed  him  back  to  the  Orontes 
had  occasioned  in  the  ranks  of  the  cross,  was  supplied  by  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  English  crusaders,  the  maritinie  habits  of 
whose  nation  had  been  displayed  by  their  sailing  round  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  passing  the  sbraits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
making  their  way  to  Laomcea  by  sea ;  a  voyage  which  in 
those  days  was  considered  little  less  than  miraculous. 

Before  the  army  set  out  for  its  march  to  Jerusalem,  how- 
ever, the  animosines  which  had  arisen  in  the  camp  displayed 
themselves  in  an  affair  that  combined  somewhat  of  the  ludi- 
crous with  much  of  the  tragic.  The  unfortunate  clerk  of 
Provence,  who  had  discovered  at  Antioch  the  head  of  the 
lance  which  led  the  crusaders  on  to  their^victory  over  Ker- 
boga,  had,  since  the  success  of  that  invention,  drawn  so 
Lumly  upon  the  credulity  of  his  companions,  that  the  matter 
had  become  a  jest.  Thus,  when  factions  sprang  up  in  the 
host,  and  the  Count  of  St.  Giles  rendered  hunself  obnoxious 
by  huB  intrigues,  the  business  of  the  lance  itself  was  called  in 
question,  and  an  investigation  was  instituted  which  lefi;  little 
doubt  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  piece  of  gross  deception. 
The  Count  of  Toulouse,  who,  as  the  Custos  of  the  Holy  !Lance, 
assumed  great  authority  amongst  his  brethren,  maintained 
the  veracity  of  the  clerk  with  great  vehemence,  and  his  chap- 
lain— our  worthy  chronicler,  Saymond  de  Agiles — ^was  equally 
zealous  in  the  defence  of  Peter  Bartelmy,  the  finder,  but  un- 
fortunately, not  equally  prudent.  Confident  in  the  realityr  of 
the  visions  of  his  mend,  and  certain  that  St.  Andrew  ana  all 
the  rest  of  the  saints  who  had  appeared  to  him  would  not 
abandon  him  at  a  moment  of  need,  Baymond  de  Agiles  pro- 
posed that  the  unfortunate  Proven9al  should  prove  his  honesty 
by  the  fiery  ordeal.  This  was  a  suggestion  which  in  that  age 
could  not  be  rejected ;  the  unhappy  man  wias  compelled  to 
submit;  the  fire  was  lighted,  he  commenced  his  march 
through  it,  and  what  between  consciousness  of  his  knavery, 
and  superstitious  dread  of  the  mode  of  trial  which  he  had 
brought  upon  himself,  he  faltered,  halted  in  the  iniddle  of  the 
flame,  and  was  consequently  burnt.  His  partisans  in  the 
camp,  indeed,  were  not  persons  to  be  convinced  even  by  this 
proof;  they  declared  that  he  had  been  pressed  to  death  by 
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the  crowd,  and  they  manufactured  out  of  his  history  a  very 
good  case  of  martyrdom.  The  reputation  of  the  Count  of 
St.  Giles,  however,  suffered  greatly,  and  though  he  marched 
on  towards  Jerusalem  with  the  rest,  he  evidently,  was  looked 
upon  with  coldness  or  animosiiy  by  almost  all  his  com- 
panions. 

Envoys  about  this  time  reached  the  camp  of  Godfrey  firom 
three  very  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  Emperor 
Alexius,  who  had  probably  heard  that  the  Count  of  St,  Giles 
made  his  claims  the  pretence  for  resisting  Boemond,  de- 
spatched messengers  to  the  princes  of  the  crusade,  im- 
pudently remonstrating  against  the  cession  of  Antioch,  and 
demanding  the  resignation  of  all  their  conquests  in  Syria. 
Godfrey's  wrath  was  now  roused,  and  he  replied  with  in- 
dignant firmness,  that  Alexius  had  failed  in  ms  part  of  the 
contract  between  them ;  that  he  had  given  them  neither  as- 
sistance nor  support,  and  that,  having  conquered  by  their 
own  swords,  by  their  own  swords  they  would  maintam  their 
conquests.  About  the  same  time,  the  deputation  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  Khalif  of  Egypt,  in  return  for  his  first 
embassy,  rejoined  the  camp  of  the  pilgrims  with  several  of 
that  monarch's  officers :  but  his  proposals  were  as  arrogant 
and  as  unpalatable  to  Godfrey  and  his  companions  aa  those 
of  Alexius,  and  the  crusading  leaders  returned  as  fierce  and 
proud  an  answer  to  the  infidel  khalif  as  to  the  Christian 
emperor.  The  third  body  of  envoys  came  from  the  Emir  of 
Tripoli,  who  besought  Godfrey,  in  humble  but  not  degrading 
terms,  to  pass  through  his  land  in  peace,  promising  to  supply 
him  with  all  that  was  necessary  by  the  way,  to  deal  with  his 
forces  with  liberaliiy  and  good  faith,  and  to  give  him  guides 
to  conduct  him  through  the  land.*  What  motives  induced 
Godfrey  to  show  more  lenity  to  him  than  to  other  infidels,  we 
do  not  know,  but  he  agreed  to  the  proposals  made  to  him,  and 
immediately  commenced  his  march  for  Jerusalem,  leaving  the 
Count  of  St.  Giles  to  continue  the  siege  of  Archas  if  he  thought 
fit.  A  great  part  of  that  prince's  troops  lefb  him  and  fol- 
lowed Gfodfi^y,  however,  so  that  he  himself  was  soon  obliged 
to  pursue,  the  same  course.  Li  passing  through  the  states  of 
Tnpoli,  the  army  of  the  crusade  displayed  the  remarkable 
moderation,  honour,  and  good  faith  which  it  had  shown  at 

*  Some  writen  hare  affirmed  that  he  promiaed  to  become  a  Christiaa  if  tiuy 
tncoeeded. 
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tte  first  outset.  No  plunder  took  pkoe,  no  oxxtntgem  wck 
eommitted :  to  prevent  all  ink  and  danger,  the  forces  vhsr 
eneunped  at  some  distanoe  fpom  tbe  walls  of  every  towiL  tfait 
Aej  passed ;  but  sncAi  was  the  extraordiiwry  degree  of  dis- 
eipfine  suddenly  and  nnaeeoimtablj  restored  to  them,  tkit 
perfect  confidence  was  established  between  them  and  the 
lir^olitans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cou&tiy  catme  in  crowds 
to  ike  Christian  camp,  and  the  crusaders  were  freely  ad- 
notted  to  the  towns  and  markets  of  Tripoli.*  On  1^  part 
of  tbe  MusBidraans  also,  the  same  good  fiiith  was  observed; 
the  emir  hims^yisited  Godfrey  ;t  his  people  kept  ihe  camp 
aband^ntly  supplied,  his  guides  ccmdoeted  the  armj  by  safe 
and  pleasant  roiwis ;  and,  passing  by  Sidon,  Acre,  and  Rawmila, 
the  host  of  the  crusade  at  length  reached  Emaos. 

XKinng  their  march  from  Archas,  all  the  associarfionB  of  the 
land  had  been  crowding  upon  tbe  imaginations  of  the  pilgrims 
of  the  cross.  The  names  of  Ramula,  Sidon,  Emaus,  had  all 
sw^Lened  the  memories  of  what  had  passed  in  thoae  pkoes 
in  earlier  days ;  and  at  the  latter  town,  when  they  eaosn^ 
for  the  erening,  ihe  host  was  joined  by  envoys  from  the 
Christians  of  Bethlehem,  beseeching  the  leacters  to  send  ior- 
wttti  a  body  of  men  to  protect  that  town  from  the  tfareatoied 
tengeance  of  the  Saracens.  Tancred  was  aooordingly  de- 
spatched with  a  hundred  lances  to  give  the  assistanoe  re-* 
quired,  but  during  the  whole  of  that  night  the  host  of  the 
crusade  knew  no  repose.  The  name  of  Bemlehem,  Bethlehem ! 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  recoUecticms  were  awakcmed 
that  baodshed  sleep,  all  the  enthusiasms  of  their  nature  were 
aroused,  zeal  and  tenderness,  and  love,  md  hope,  and  indigo 
nation,  for  that  sweet  religion  which  they  all  prc^sssed,  seared 
apmy  slumber  from  every  eye,  and  some  hours  before  dark- 
ness disappeared  the  excitement  became  so  great,  that  the 
aormy  arrayed  itself  spontaneously,  and  began  to  more  towards 
Jerosalem. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  morning,  we  are  told,  in  the 
month  of  Jime,  and  ere  the  great  hodj^  of  i^e  crusade  had 
•pBOOoeAeA  many  miles,  the  day  brake  in  aU  the  majesty  of 

<»  le  ma  in  tbe  neighbonrbood  of  that  dty  that  the  erosaders  fertile  iint  time 
8swtfae«agaNeaiie,  and  leamed  the  means  of  preparing  that  emmtwuSmBat 
which  has  since  become  almost  a  necessary  m  Europe. 

t  TbkiiaitUMd  to  hare,  takan  place 'hefiun  the  manh  of  1ii«  JOBogr  from 
Ardua. 


? 
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eMtem  figbt.  They  bad  just  veacbed  tbe  sammit  of  a  gexsifo 
UU,  'whea  Bbarimg  up  witb  tbe  rapidity  wbicb  cbaraoteisiBeB 
tise  dawn  of  Syria,  tbe  Bim  raslied  forlAh,  and  ihej  beheld  in 
tbe  distance  a  rocky  steep,  crowned  witb  towers,  and  walls, 
and  domes,  and  minardns.  *^  Jemsalem !  Jerasalem !"  beoaiDe 
tbe  cry  tbmugbcmt  the  army,  as  l^e  d)ject  of  all  tbeir  toil, 
and  labour,  and  strife,  and  suffering  sppeaved  before  tbeir 
^es.  All  tbflTt  they  bad  endmred  up  to  toat  moment,  weaii- 
iMB,  thirst,  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword,  were  forgotten 
m  exceeding  great  joy,  or  only  remembered  to  render  that 
'joy  more  ecstatic  and  overpowering.  Tbe  effecfc  cotdd  seaioely 
)e  borne :  some  laughed,  some  wept,  some  shouled  '^  Hiero- 
Bolynxa  1"  some  cast  themselves  on  the  ground,  soma  fainted, 
sod  some  died  upon  the  spot. 

Tbe  more  devout  of  the  pilgrims  pulled  off  tiieir  shoes,  and 
afiproadied  the  scene  of  our  redemption  barefoot;  but  iAie 
general  feeling  which  succeeded  to  the  emotions  produced  by 
tbe  firsb  sight  of  the  city,  was  wiath  at  seeing  it  in  thebfancb 
dP  the  infidel.  The  soldiery  advanced  witb  tbe  strong  d^ 
termination  of  spending  tbe  last  drop  of  their  blood  to  free 
the  Eedeemer's  tomb  m>m  the  power  of  tbe  Mussulmans ; 
and  after  a  skirmnrh,  in  which  some  Saracens,  who  bad  come 
forth  to  reconnoitre,  were  driven  in,  tbe  barbicans  ware 
onried  by  Godfrey,  Tancred,  and  othcn^s,  the  wall  itself  was 
ueacbed;  and  the  assault  commenced  witb  mattoeks,  aaEes, 
and  whatever  other  instruments  could  be  procured.  Some 
short  ladders  enabled  tbe  crusaders  to  climb  up  tbe  waU,  sa 
am  to  urge  tbe  strife  with  the  enemy  upon  the  battiements, 
but  those  machines  were  not  sufficiently  tall  or  numforons  to 
sffisrd  any  prospect  of  success.  Tbe  Saracens  assailed  the 
Christians  as  they  approached  with  stones,  arrows,  and  Gbeek 
fire,  and  as  night  advanced,  it  was  found  necessary  to  witb« 
inm  the  troops  of  tbe  crusade,  and  to  dela^  any  further 
attack  till  catapults,  mangonels,  and  the  usual  impiements  of 
w»r  bad  been  provided.  Wood  for  tbe  construction  of  these 
maebineB  was  procured  from  Sichon ;  some  Genoese  aevnen, 
who  bad  landed  at  Jaffa,  and  who  were  fbimous  for  tbeir  skill  in 
meohanioB,  aided  greatly  in  |M*epanng  the  artillery  afterwards 
used ;  but  still  much  time  was  occupied  in  tiiis  to^  ^  and  in 

*  M3l8  saya,  thtft  a  few  days  onlv  were  ooeupied  in  the  prepuratioiiB  of  tliB 
machines,  and  yet,  lie  himself  fixes  the  mvestment  of  the  dty  on  the  9tfa  of  Jmn, 
and  its  captnre  on  the  16th  of  July,  being  rather  more  than  five  we^,  dnriiijg 
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the  mean  wlule,  a  precaution  taken  bj  the  commander  of  the 
IjgyptianB,  named  Iftikhur-eddaule,  or,  the  Glory  of  the 
Impire,  operated  terribly  against  the  Christians.  In  the 
hottest  and  most  arid  part  of  the  year,  he  had  filled  up  all  the 
wells,  and  the  streams  had  been  dried  by  the  sun ;  such  was 
the  drought  in  the  Christian  camp,  that  a  drop  of  liquid  was 
not  to  be  procured  for  a  piece  of  gold.  Sprmgs,  however, 
were  at  lei^h  discovered  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
city,  but  the  service  of  procuring  water  was  a  very  dangerous 
one,  as  the  Mussulman  forces  infested  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  cut  off  any  small  bodies  which  strayed 
from  the  Christian  camp. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
at  the  niunber  of  men  with  which  the  crusading  leaders  now 
besieged  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  estimated  at  every  different 
amount,  from  forty  thousand  to  nearly  a  million.  The  former 
is  the  lowest  number  given  by  the  crusaders  themselves  ;• 
the  latter,  we  need  haroly  say,  is  the  highest  estimate  of  the 
^  Arabs.  Kemaleddin  would  lead  us  to  a  more  reasonable 
calculation,  by  telling  us  that  the  forces  which  attacked 
Marrah  numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

Of  the  forces  within  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself,  we  have 
better  information,  the  regular  garrison  consisting  of  forty 
thousand  men,  besides  both  a  vast  number  of  Mussulman 
peasantry,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city,  and  the  popula- 
tion which  it  contained  at  other  times.  It  would  certainly 
appear  that  Jerusalem  presented  in  its  defence  as  many  men 
in  a  condition  to  bear  arms  as  those  which  sat  down  oefore 
its  walls.  It  was  strongly  fortified  also,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  fresh,  vigorous,  and  well  supplied,  while  the  crusaders 

which  time  the  enisaders  sufiered  all  the  horrors  of  intense  drought.  The  actual 
assanlt  by  which  the  dhr  was  taken,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  onlj  lasted  two  days. 
In  regard  to  the  exact  day  of  the  investment  of  Jerusalem,  the  statements  of  eon- 
temporaries  are  Terr  yarions.  Bobert  the  Monk  says,  that  it  took  ^lace  on  the 
iOth  of  June ;  William  of  Tyre  places  it  on  the  7th ;  Fnlcher  agrees  with  William 
of  Tyre,  that  it  was  the  7th  of  Jnne :  bat  they  all  a^ee,  that  the  capture  of  the 
dty  was  on  the  l&Ui  of  July.  AVilliam  of  "^rre,  it  is  to  be  remark^  speaks  of 
the  first  combat  between  tne  Saracen  and  Cfhristlan  troops,  as  having  occurred 
on  the  fifth  day,  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege ;  Raymond  places  it  on  the 
first,  and  Bobort  the  Monk  on  the  second. 

*  William  of  Tyre,  indeed,  declares,  that  there  were  onlj  twenty-one  thousand 
infantry  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  fit  to  bear  arms  in  the  crusading  force 
when  it  sat  down  before  Jerusalem.  I  cannot  help  supposing  that  here  has  been 
«ome  error  of  transcription. 
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were  wearied,  wasted,  and  without  provisions.  This,  there* 
fore,  was  in  every  respect  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
enterprise,  as  well  as  the  crowning  object  of  the  whole 
crusade. 

The  modem  city  comprised  within  its  fortifications  four 
of  the  mountains,  or  rather  hills,  on  which  the  capital  of  the 
Hebrews  was  anciently  seated.  These  were  Moria,  Grolgotha, 
Bezetha,  and  Acra ;  Mount  Sion  had  been  lefb  out  in  the 
circuit  of  the  walls,  though  it  would  appear  that  they  extended 
some  way  up  the  rise  of  that  hill.  On  three  sides  the  place 
was  defended  by  deep  valleys,  the  valley  of  Josaphat  on  the 
east,  that  of  Ennom  on  the  south,  and  a  lateral  branch  of  the 
same  valley  on  the  west;  on  the  north  the  approach  was 
open.  A  narrow  vallev  also  divided  the  old  town  into  two 
parts,  the  largest  of  which  was  Mount  Moria,  a  great  portion 
of  Sion  being,  as  we  said,  left  out. 

The  camp  of  the  crusaders,  as  at  first  marked  out,  extended 
firom  the  north-eastern  angle  to  the  most  western  eate  of 
the  city;  Godfrey  himself  with  his  troops  ending  the  line 
towards  the  east,  and  the  Count  of  St.  Giles  towards  the 
west.  But  shortly  after  the  various  posts  had  been  assigned, 
the  Proven9al  leader  finding  that  ttie  deep  valley  between 
him  and  the  walls  must  prove  a  continual  obstacle  to  his 
operations,  removed  with  a  part  of  his  troops  to  the  rise  of 
Mount  Sion,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
other  leaders,  who  were  greatly  offended  by  this  proceeding, 
and  reused  to  give  him  any  assistance  in  defending  his  new 
camp.  He  contrived,  nevertheless,  to  seduce  a  numoer  of  the 
soldiery  from  the  quarters  of  his  neighbours ;  and  thus  th» 
dissensions,  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the  crusaders,  were  renewed 
under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  seem  not  to  have  been  less 
than  at  Antioch  or  Marrah. 

The  construction  of  the  machines,  however,  went  on  from 
day  to  day,  and  a  period  was  fixed  for  the  recommencement 
of  the  attack.  The  importance  of  the  undertaking,  the  pro- 
bable death  of  many  there  present,  the  revival  of  hopes  and 
expectations,  caused  by  preparations  for  the  last  grand  effort, 
at  length  reawakened  m  the  bosoms  of  the  crusaders  the 
finer  and  higher  feelings  which  had  at  one  time  entirely  pos- 
sessed them.  The  princes  met  together  and  consulted ;  the 
clergy  interposed,  and  represented  how  unfit  were  men, 
soiled  with  vices,  and  heated  with  contention  amongst  them- 


Mlfw^  to  Sght  Ibr  ihb  deliTamee  of  the  s^olclue  of  Cha^ 
and  attempt  the  reooi«er7  of  tke  city  of  GKia.     Tbehaarts«C 
tiieheaien  wereiiMkedyaiidBettmganesMi^leto  tkewhok 
host,  Tancred  offered  to  be  reconciled  to  his   enemj  tte 
Oomt  of  ToulooBey  and  embneed  him  in  the  £m»  of  the 
■m  J.    All  the  other  qnorrek  and  disaenaianB  oeaaed  at  tk 
lame  time.    The  princes  and  the  sddiesy  were  exhorted  is 
repent  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  had  now  Tecofrered  a  en- 
siowable  portion  of  his  inftuence ;  and  a  adeHui  proceaaiiii 
xomd  the  walls  took  place  to  the  sonmda  of  psalme  aai 
hymns,  while  the  priests  boro  the  sjmbdb  of  salmtkm  baro- 
footed,  and  the  warriors  followed,  r^peatiag  alond,  ^  Qoi 
wills  it!    God  wills  it!"    Various  acts  of  defotion  and  pe- 
nance were  p^ormed ;  and  the  excitement  of  men's  miads 
eansed  the  enthusiastic  to  see  irisions  and  hear  propheoe^ 
and  the  credulous  to  believe  them.    But  aa  the  hosir  ap- 
proached, hope  and  expectaftion  wnre  raised  as  well  as  mopes- 
stitkm^  and  one  of  the  military  pcoeeediaigs  of  Godfrey  wUd 
had  something  manreUous  m  its  character,  increased  the  con- 
fidence of  the  pec^le. 

Yarioas  waarhke  machines,  of  great  power  and  immease 
bdk,  hod  been  constructed  op^site  those  points  ia  i^  fiff^ 
tifications  which  the  leaders  intended  to  attadc;   but  tfe 
Duke-  of  Lorraine  had  remarked  that  whore  he,  the  Coimt  of 
Flanders,  and  Bobert  of  Normandy  had  sa.t  down,  the  Ssra- 
oeos  had  nerer  ceased  to  strengthen  their  defences.    The 
walls^  also,  were  there  eadaremelj  high,  the  ditch  deep,  and 
the  Talley  rugged,  and,  not  long  before  the  assault  toc^ 
place,  G-odfirey  fcHrmed  the  sudden  detevmination  of  moriinig 
the  immense  tower,  and  aU  the  othw  large  engines  which  he 
had  constructed,  as  well  as  his  camp  iiiself,  to  a  spot  between 
the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  and  the  vaUey  of  Josaphat,  neaiif  t 
mile  from  bis  former  position.    The  ground  th^e  was  more 
even,  and  the  Sarae^s^  not  expecting  attack  upon  that  side, 
had  mjide  no  addition  to  the  defences,  so  ih&t  a  &iier  pros* 
peet  of  success  was  to  be  found  in  that  quarter.    In  tibe 
course  of  one  night  the  whdie  of  this  oprndion  was^eom- 
fdeted,  the  engines  were  taken  down,  esarned  piece  bj  piece 
to  tiie  spot  selected,  and  then  reconstructed ;  and  whoi  daj 
dawned  on  the  following  momiog,  the  Christiazis  and  the 
Saracens  were  both  astonidied  to  bdiold  the  camp  of  Godfsej 
|tttdie4  ofiposite  the  weakest  point  of  tiie  c%.    Some  time 
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m&  9k^  oeeupied  in.  filllisig  up  a  part  of  the  diteh  so  aa  to 
payable  the  machines  to  1»e  brought  dose  to  the  walla,*  bui 
a^tength  all  was  completed,  and  oa  the  m/ommg  of  Thiusk 
day,  the  14th  of  July,  1099,  the  attack  commenced. 

The  s<Miers  of  the  erusade  took  their  places  in  the  mme-' 
able  towers,  whidi  were  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to  overtop 
the  waEs ;  the  catapults  were  pushed  fi^rwaard  to  batter  md 
defences,  aod  the  sow  was  dragged  along  to  sap  the  founda- 
tioBS,  while  the  numgoistelfl  and  balista  were  brought  as  near  as 
possible,  to  caat  masses  of  stone  and  darts  with  the  greatest 
poonble  e£Seet. 

As  soon  as  the  Saracena  beheld  the  Christian  army  in 
motion,  showers  of  arrows  and  javelins  were  poured  ioeth 
&om  the  baittdements,  and  when  the  towers  and  the  instru- 
ments  fer  ihe  sap  came  neforer,  imm^ise  pieces  of  rock,  beams 
of  wood,  balls  of  flame,  and  torrents  of  the  unextinguiahaUe 
&i«ek  fire,  were  cast  down  upon  the  heada  of  the  crusaders. 
StiiLl,  however,  they  rushed  on,  undaunted  •and  unchecked ; 
the  knights  of  the  hr^iest  reputation  oceupyintg  the  up^ier 
stories  of  the  toweisv  while  Godfrey  himself  waa  seen  armed 
with  a  'bow,  and  exposed  to  all  the  shafts  of  the  enemy,  aeskd- 
ing  death  around  him  with  an  unerring  hand. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  were  busily 
employed  in  worldng  the  machines,  whQe  others  covered  the 
operatiozis  of  those  who  had  approached  close  to  the  waU, 
by  incessant  flights  of  arrows.  The  Saracens,  however,  op- 
posed them  with  the  energy  of  bsj^i  fighting  for  their  hearths 
and  homes,  and  the  valour  of  the  crusaders  themselves  was 
odty  eqmai  to  the  determined  courage  of  the  defendeirs  of 
Jerusalem*  From  morning  till  nightfall  the  combat  con- 
timied,  but  at  length  darkness  fell  over  the  earth,  and  the 
city  was  not  yet  taken.  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  much 
injured,  as  were  also  the  military  engines  of  the  besiegers ; 
bvfc  duiing  the  ni^t  both  hosts  laboured  diligently,  and  the 
damage  done  was  repaired  before  the  mcmiing. 

The  fifteenth  of  ute  month  dawned  at  le^h,  and  foimd 
the  crusaders  in  no  degree  discouraged  by  their  previous  want 
of  success.  On  the  contrary,  the  strife  of  the  preceding  day 
seemed  but  to  have  added  ^rceness  and  vehemence  to  their 

*  WiBkm  of  Tjiewjn  tbak  the  semonl  of  tbA  towtr  and  Q$mp  of  God&ej 
took  pilactt  «i  the  aagfat  immeduitalj  prtcedin^  the  aasftolt^  but  ucrftiB  ftveij 
reason  to  believe  that  on  this  point  he  is  not  quite  accurate. 
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Talour,  and  the  asBault  reoommenoed  with  the  same  actiYiiy 
as  on  the  first  day.  All  the  stronff  and  active  men  in  the 
anny  were  engaged  in  the  attack.  Those  whom  the  militaiy 
macnines  could  not  contain  were  occupied  in  plying  the 
mangonels  and  battering-rams.  The  old  and  the  feeble,  too, 
busied  themselves  in  bringing  up  missiles  and  assisting  the 
wounded ;  and  the  women  mingled  with  the  soldiers,  bearing 
to  them  needful  supplies  of  water  and  provisions.  Thus 
lasted  the  fight  throi^h  the  greater  part  of  Friday,  and  vic- 
tory seemed  as  fiur  off  as  ever.  A  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  disarray  existed  in  the  ranks  of  the  crusaders ;  numj 
were  shun,  many  more  were  wounded,  and  scarcely  any  pio- 
eress  had  been  made  in  battering  the  waUs,  or  breakmg 
down  the  gates.  The  shower  of  arrows  and  other  missiles 
firom  the  battlements  was  as  fierce  as  ever ;  and  seyeral  of 
the  Christian  soldiery  were  seen  withdrawing  from  the  ranks, 
when  suddenly,  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  Mount  Olivet,  a 
knight  in  shining  armour  was  beheld  waving  on  the  dis- 
mayed crusaders  to  return  to  the  attadc. 

A  cry  spread  through  the  army  that  St.  George  had  come 
down  from  heaven  to  help  them.  All  eyes  beheld  the  figure 
of  him  on  whom  this  designation  was  bestowed ;  and  with 
renewed  courage  they  rushed  again  to  the  assault. 

As  usually  Imppens  on  such  occasions,  two  or  three  advan- 
tages were  gained  at  different  points,  nearly  at  the  same 
moment.  Gme  gate  of  St.  Stephen  shook  under  the  blows  of 
Tancred,  Eobert  of  Normandy,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders. 
An  immense  gabion  of  straw  and  cotton,  which  had  been  let 
down  to  protect  the  wall  from  the  blows  of  a  battering-ram 

S laced  near  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  himself,  was  set  on  fire  and 
estroyed.  The  flames,  which  for  a  moment  were  yeiy 
violent,  drove  the  defenders  from  that  part  of  the  battlements; 
the  moveable  tower  of  the  duke  was  pushed  up  close  to  the 
wall,*  and  one  side  of  the  highest  stage  being,  as  usual,  con- 
structed so  as  to  let  down  and  form  a  sort  of  bridge,  was 
suffered  to  descend.    A  knight  of  Toumay,  called  Lutold,  at 

•  Mr.  Mills  says,  **  In  the  space  of  an  hoar  the  harbican  was  broken  down,  and 
Godfrej*8  tower  rested  aeaxnst  the  inner  wall."  When  writing  this  passa^,  he 
was  snrelj  ignorant  of  what  a  barbican  was.  It  was  the  outmost  defence  of  a 
sate :  and  had  Godfrey  been  attacking  one  of  the  gates,  he  mifht  have  met  a 
barbican  to  intermiit  his  prop-ess :  but  the  wall  was  tiie  object  of  his  assault,  and 
the  ditch  itself,  which  was  far  within  the  barbican,  had  been  previoaslj  filled  up 
by  the  cmsaders. 
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that  moment  set  the  example  to  the  whole  host,  and  sprang 
from  the  platform  upon  the  rampart  of  the  besieged  citj. 
Another  followed,  and  then  Godfrey,  Baldwin  de  Bourg,  and 
ISustace,  the  brother  of  the  duke,  one  after  another,  leaped 
down  to  Jbhe  support  of  Lutold. 

"Who  carried  the  standard  of  the  cross,  we  are  not  told ; 
but  at  that  moment  it  was  seen  floating  over  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  with  loud  shouts  the  whole  crusading  army 
pressed  forward  to  assail  the  city  with  furious  energy.  An 
instant  after  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  gave  way,  and  Tancred 
and  the  two  Eoberts  rushed  in,  followed  by  the  troops  of 
Normandy,  Handers,  and  Otranto.  By  this  time  a  breach 
had  been  effected  in  another  part  of  the  wall ;  and  there,  too, 
the  German  soldiers  were  entering  in  crowds,  while  numbers 
of  the  most  resolute  and  gallant  soldiers  in  the  army  poured 
down  from  the  tower,  to  support  Godfrey  and  his  companions 
in  possession  of  the  wall. 

The  news  soon  reached  the  Count  of  Toulouse  on  the 
other  side  of  th6  city  that  his  companions  were  within  the 
gates ;  and  emulous  of  their  achievement,  he  abandoned  the 
efforts  he  was  making  from  his  moveable  tower,*  caused 
scaling  ladders  to  be  brought,  and  effected  an  entrance  by 
escalade. 

Despair  took  possession  of  the  Mahommedan  population ; 
but  it  was  not  a  cowardly  despair,  and  they  protracted  the 
struggle  in  the  streets  for'a  considerable  time.  Some  of  the 
crusaders  gave  themselves  up  to  plunder ;  but  Godfrey  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  force  thought  of  nothing  but 
slaughter.  They  recollected  all  the  barbarous  cruelties  which 
had  been  exercised  during  several  centuries  upon  the  faithful ; 
they  recollected  that  but  a  few  days  before  they  had  seen  the 
men  with  whom  they  now  fought  hand  to  hand,  raising  the 
symbol  of  Christ's  sufferings  upon  the  walls  of  the  very  city 
where  he  suffered,  and  casting  fllth  and  ordure  upon  the  sign 
of  our  salvation.  They  drove  them  through  the  streets,  they 
followed  them  into  the  houses,  they  slaughtered  them  in  the 

«  The  Mahommedans  in  general  declare  that  this  tower  had  been  totally  de- 
stroyed; and  Robert  the  Monk,  though  occasionally  praising  Baymond  to  the 
skies,  says  that  he  entered  into  a  parley  with  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  gates, 
and  obtamed  entrance  on  a  promise  of  secnrine  the  lives  of  the  Mnssnlman  and 
his  &mily.  The  authority  of  Raymond  de  Agiles,  however,  is  to  be  preferred, 
notwithstanding  his  crednH^,  as  he  was  at  this  time  with  the  count,  and  saw  aU 
that  took  phce. 
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temples.  For  maay  hounno  mercjr  was  Bhown ;  aadinme 
day,  Ae  fierce  swora  of  enthusiastic  intoierKiice  did  nivre  Hn 
tvenge  the  wrangs  of  four  hundred  years. 
The  most  terriMe  slaughter  that  took  place  was  in  & 
)ue  of  Omar,  where  an  immense  bo^  of  l^e  Mussulmaa 
ation  had  talran  refuge,  and  in  winch  they  made  a 
IB  and  determined  resistance.*  It  was  some  time  before 
tiie  cmsaders  could  force  their  way  in,  but  when  tb^  liad 
done  BO,  the  massacre  was  awful.  The  blood  poured  fam 
tiie  temple  in  streams,  and  we  are  assured,  that  in  the  court, 
the  fiood  of  gore,  before  it  could  escape,  rose  to  the  knees  of 
the  mounted  knights,  and  the  bridles  of  the  horses.f  Ten 
i&ousand  men  were  slain  thwein,  and  sereral  thousand  took 
reftige  on  the  roof  of  the  temple,  and  prepared  to  defend 
i^emBekes  to  the  last. 

The  day  was  now  too  far  spent  for  the  oniBaders  to  attack 
them  in  this  last  stronghold,  and  as  the  fierceness  of  strife 
WBB  now  beginning  to  subside,  the  thirst  for  infidel  Nood  was 
weU-nigh  stSed.  Even  on  that  first  day  a  great  number  were 
spared ;  and  on  the  second,  the  only  further  slaughter  that 
took  place,  occurred  at  the  fktal  n^osque  of  Omar.  It  would 
appear  from  the  account  of  Bobert,  that  the  congueron 
offered  their  lives  to  the  Saracen  soldiery,  if  they  woiud  sur- 

*  It  has  been  generally  represented  that  tlie  massacre  in  the  temple  was  the 
mere  shnghter  of  an  unresisting  popnlation.  Mills  says,  that  "  they  iled  to  their 
temples,  and  sabmitted  themselves  to  slaughter;**  and  I  cannot  but'say  that  this 
is  a  very  wrong  and  very  n^jost  way  of  writing  histonr.  Nobody  &om  sach  ex- 
pressions wonld  imagine  that  the  Mnssalmans  had  defended  the  temple  as  if  it 
bad  been  a  fortress.  Btft  let  ns  hear  the  precise  words  of  Bobert  the  Monk,  who 
was  «n  eye-witness  of  what  he  rektes,  and  who,  as  he  thooght  the  sUngfater  of 
the  Saracens  the  most  meritorious  work  the  crusaders  could  perform,  was  not  st 
all  inclined  to  diminish  the  amount  of  butchery:—"  Qui  tamen  de  tant«  clsdis 
maceratione  elabi  potuenmt,  templum  Salomonis  intranrenmt,  et  se  ibi  longo  did 
spatio  defendenmt.  6ed  ctim  jam  dies  inclinari  videretur,  nostri  timentes  solis 
occasum,  animositate  concept^,  abdita  templi  irmmpunt,  eosque  misera  morte 
pessundarunt.  Tanttmi  ibi  humani  sangumis  efiusum  est.  ut  cesorum  corpon, 
unda  sangninis  impellente  vokerentur  per  pavimentiim,  et  biaohia  sivB  tmncats 
manns  super  cruorem  floitabant;  et  eztmneo  corpori  jangebautar,  ita  nt  nemo 
yaleret  discemere  cc^us  erat  corporis  brachium,  quod  truncato  corpori  erat  ad- 
iunctum.  Ipse  etiam  milites  qui  hoc  camificium  operabantur,  exhalantes  calid 
fervoris  nebulas  vix  patiebantur.  Hac  itaque  inenarrabili  ciede  peracta,  aliquan- 
tulum  jsatum  indnlseront ;  et  plnres  ex  juvenibus  tarn  viras  qnlun  mulisMs  yits 
Kseryayerant,  et  ino  fiimulatui  mancipayemnt." 

t  Such  is  the  aooount  of  the  slaughter  given  byBn^onoDd  de  AffileB,  bnttiie 
particularB  which  he  tetis  are  still  moi«  horrible  and  revoliiDg  or  some  of  the 
sights  presented  by  Jerusalem  at  this  moment  **  Vi«bbwitiir  per  vUbm  et 
plateaB  ciyitatia  aggeres  capitntn,  et  manunm  atqoe  pedwn.  Per  osdovwa  yero 
public^,  hominum  et  equitum  discursus  erat." 


lender :  birt  tke  MtiSBulmaiis,  well  knowing  that  slaveiy  itbb 
to  be  their  destinj  if  they  submitted,  maide  np  their  minds 
to  death.  The  passage  to  the  top  c£  the  tem;^e  was  fovoefl 
by  the  OhrislaanB,  and  many  of  the  Saracens  were  slsoghiterefiL 
on  the  ffoof,  many  cast  th^emselres  down  and  were  dashed  to 


Bach  was  the  close  of  this  horriible  scene ;  wMch  in  itself 
possesses  too  many  painful  and  Stressing  points,  to  need 
those  el^rts  which  have  been  liberally  bestowed  in  the  pre^ 
sent  age,  to  make  it  appear  more  lamentable  and  shocking 
than  it  really  was.  Everything  has  been  done  to  (a^eate 
an  impression  that  the  slaughter  was  indiscriminate  and 
imiversal,  and  that  it  was  generally  renewed  on  the  second 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  whole  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  population  of  Jerusalem.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses  to  prove,  that  even  on  the  very  day  of  the 
storming,  great  numbers  wene  spared  ;*  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  beliesve  that  any  maasaere  at  aU  took  place 
on  the  second  day,  exempt  in  the  temple,  whece  the  deter- 
rnined  resistance  of  the  Mnssulmans  left  the  cmsaders  no 
choice.  The  most  convincing  testimony,  however,  is  that  of 
the  Arab  wiit^  Ibngiouei,  who  tells  us  that  one-half  of  the 
population  was  spared.  He  computes  the  amount  of  the 
slain  at  a  hundsed  thousand,  which  was  very  nearly  the  num- 
ber of  fighting  men  supposed  to  be  within  the  city  .f 

As  soon  as  the  capture  of  JerusaLem  was  complete,  and 
the  great  work  for  which  they  had  come  so  many  nnles,  and 
eudmred  so  many  evils,  was  accompMsked,  the  kadera  of  the 
crusade  threw  oW  the  panoply  of  war,  and  putting  cm  the 
vestments  of  penitents,  proceeded  from  one  holy  plaoe  to 

Nee  tamen  omnes  occidenmt,  sed  servitnti  sobs  plnrimos  reafirvaTenmt. 
The  story  of  the  second  massacre  rests  entirely  on  Albert  of  Abe,  who  never 
visited  the  Holy  Land  at  all  None  of  the  eye-witnesses  make  snch  a  statement;, 
and  as  Albert  couples  it  with  the  assertion,  which  1  have  distinctlr  proved  to  be- 
false,  that  all  -the  Saracens  were  slain  in  this  second  massacre ;  ana  as  the  Arch- 
Insliop  of  Tyre,  who  did  not  faSl  to  copv  Albert  wherever  he  was  accurate,  difiisrs 
from  nim  here,  I  have  no  scrapie  at  all  in  ttaying  that  the  whole  story  is  without 
fexmdation. 

t  The  only  AraUan  atithority  that  I  find  wiiich  states  the  massacre  to  have 
continaed  beyond  the  first  day,  is  that  of  the  Aiman  Jald  atiflin  d*tiiuti,  who  sa^^s 
that  it  lasted  seven.  But  as  he  did  not  flonrish  nntll  very  mai^  years  after,  bis 
statement  is  not  to  *be~pnt  in  competition  with  that  of  au  the  ccntemporary  his- 
torians. It  is  evident  that  the  statement  of  Albert  dT  Aix,  in  r^ard  'to  a 
second  massacre,  was  fotmdBdttpon  a^agae  report  oftlie  attsdc  upon  tn.t  taoBqne 
of  Omar. 
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another,  to  offer  up  their  adorationa  irith  prayers  and  tears. 
The  plaoea  of  peculiar  aanctitj  were  purified  and  washed 
firom  the  blood  with  which  they  were  stained,  and  the  grand 
eonaideration  then  became,  how  the  Chriatiax^  dominian, 
wldch  it  had  coat  so  much  to  re-establish  in  the  east,  could 
be  beat  maintained,  surrounded  as  it  was  on  every  side  bj 
infidel  enemies,  whom  every  principle  of  policy  should  hare 
taught  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  small  body 
of  inveterate  foes  which  had  succeeded  in  phmting  the  bamier 
of  the  cross  where  the  standard  of  Islam  had  so  long  stood 
unaaaailed.* 


BOOK  vin. 


Soics  time  before  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Jerosalem, 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  surrounded  the  crusaders 
had  called  forth  a  proposal,  which  no  one  had  dreamed  of  at 
the  commencement  of  the  crusade.  A  part  of  the  troops 
clamoured  loudly  for  the  election  of  a  king  ;t  and  the  dissen- 
sions which  had  taken  ^ace  amongst  the  leaders,  with  the 
general  want  of  unity  in  object  and  in  action,  which  had 
been  conspicuous  in  all  their  proceedings'  since  the  siege  of 
Antioch,  certainly  showed,  in  a  manner  Hkely  to  conyince 
the  blindest,  that  a  leader  was  wanting,  endowed  with  greater 
powers  than  those  which  the  princes  of  the  crusade  had  con- 
ferred upon  Godfrey.  So  general  was  this  feeling,  that,  at 
the  end  of  eight  da3rs,  the  principal  chiefis  met  together  to 
elect  a  king  of  Jerusalem. 

It  might  well  be  supposed  that  intrigues  and  dissensions 
would  mark  the  choice  of  the  princes ;  but  no  such  events 

*  The  feelings  whicli  mflnenoed  the  crasaders  m  the  slaiighter  of  the  Saraceos, 
and  the  full  conviction  which  they  entertained  that  they  were  doing  God  good 
aervioe  in  skying  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  £uth,  are  so  clearly  expressed  bj 
the  Abbot  Goiboi;,  that  I  cannot  resist  quoting  his  words:— **  Tantas  G^ntilinm 
nsquam  csedes  accidisse  rard  leginms,  nuuquam  yidemus;  Deo  eis  referente 
▼ioem.  qui  tot,  ^nro  se  peregrinantimn  poenas  et  mortes,  quas  tanto  fuerant  tern- 
pom  iDiaem  passi,  dignft  nequissimis  retributione  restituit.  Non  enim  est  quis* 
quam  sub  Deo  intelkctusj  cui  sBstemabile  habeatur,  quanta  illic  cunctis  sancta 
loca  petentibus,  k  Gentilium  insolentia  torments,  labores,  atque  neces  inlata 
constent:  qusB  maps  Denm  certa  est  fide  doluisse  credendum,  quiun  mann  pro- 
&nft  captivatam  crucem  atque  sepulchrum.**— (?ttt(e>tu«. 

t  Baymond  de  Ag^e8. 
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occurred,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  doubt  or 
hesitation  in  the  mind  of  any  one.  The  various  writers  of 
different  nations  have  declared,  indeed,  that  the  great  honour 
of  beiag  selected  from  so  many,  to  fill  such  a  post,  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  leader  to  whom  their  prejudices  particularly 
attached  them,  and  Baymond  de  Agiles,  the  bigoted  follower 
of  the  Count  St.  Giles,  asserts  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
crown  of  Jerusalem  was  held  out  to  him.  Any  one  who  has 
remarked  the  conduct  of  that  prince  during  the  whole  of  the 
first  crusade,  and  the  enmity  that  his  avarice  and  deceit  won 
from  his  fellow-crusaders ;  and  who  remembers  that  he  took 
no  share  in  the  battle  with  Kerboga — ^was  one  of  the  last  in 
Antioch,  and  the  last  in  Jerusalem,  wiU  easily  judge  that 
the  great  improbability  of  such  a  statement  renders  it  worthy 
of  very  little  attention ;  although  De  Agiles  was  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time,  and  generally  sincere  when  his  prejudices  and 
partialities  permitted  him  to  be  so. 

Bobert  the  Monk,  however,  who  was  also  present,  and 
Pulcher  of  Chartres,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  give  a 
different  account,  and  declare  the  election  to  have  been,  as 
in  all  probability  it  was,  perfectly  unanimous.  **  By  the 
common  decree  of  all,"  says  the  first  writer,  "  by  universal 
wish,  and  general  assent,  the  Duke  Godfrey  was  elected  on 
the  eighth  day  after  the  capture  of  the  city ;  and  well  did 
they  aU  concur  in  such  a  choice,  for  he  showed  himself  such 
in  his  government,  that  he  did  more  honour  to  the  royal 
dignity  than  that  dignity  conferred  on  him.  This  honour 
did  not  make  him  illustrious,  but  the  glory  of  the  honour 

was  multiplied  by  him He  showed  himself  so 

superior  and  excellent  in  royal  majesty,  that  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  bring  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  around  him,  he 
would  have  been  judged  by  all,  the  first  in  chivalrous  quali- 
ties, in  beauty  of  face  and  body,  and  noble  regularity  of 
life."  Nor  is  Fulcher  less  laudatory ;  after  describing  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  he  says,  "  Godfrey  was  the  first  prince 
made,  who,  from  the  excellence  of  his  nobility,  his  valour  as 
a  knight,  his  gentleness  of  manners,  modest  patience,  and 
admirable  morals,  the  whole  people  of  the  army  of  God 
elected  as  chief  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Holy  City,  to  reign 
therein,  and  to  preserve  it." 

Godfrey  was  jprobably  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  seek  the 
honour  imposea  upon  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  notwith.- 
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itendmg  tfae  pieonBg  entreatiea  of  Ida  feUow-pnncea,  be  de- 
dined  to  reeeive  the  title  of  knig,  dedaring  that  he  wooU 
nerer  wear  a  erown  of  gold  in  a  citj  where  Ins  Ssvionr  had 
worn  a  erown  of  thonui ;  and  that  he  wm  canteated  witii  the 
title  of  Defender  id  the  Holj  Sepoldire. 

The  fife  of  this  great  and  good  pnnee  waa  ohort^  bat  k 
was  active  and  important.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  itee]^ 
ft  plaee  regarded  with  near^jr  as  much  Tenemtion  b j  the  Mos- 
stumans  as  hj  the  Christuns,  was  calcolated  to  rouse  tfae 
whde  Mahonmedan  worid  to  arms,  and  tfae  jfteoea8it7  of 
proving  to  the  enemies  of  the  cross  that  the  Christiaas  were 
able  to  defend,  as  well  as  recover,  the  Holy  Land,  v^as  soon 
shown  by  the  assembling  of  a  krge  Saracen  army  in  t^ 
neighbourhood  of  Ascalon,  within  a  very  short  distaoKie  of 
tiie  capital.  This  force  was  commanded  dj  Afdal,  the  vizier 
of  the  Khalif  of  l^ypt.  ^  He  was  accomnanied,"  the  Arabian 
historian  Ibngiouzi  says,  "  by  twenty  thonaand  men ;"  but 
the  ChristiBns  raise  the  numbers  very  greatly,  aad  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  joined  by  considerable  rexnforc^neats  on 
his  march. 

Godfrey  and  his  companions  immediately  marched  from 
Jerusalem  to  attack  the  vizier,  and  both  armies  prepai«d  fsr 
a  decisive  battle.  The  king  and  the  Christian  host  advanced 
with  such  great  rapidity,  that  the  enemy  was  not  aware  of 
their  approach  till  the  vanguard  of  the  crusading  force  had 
charged  a  large  body  of  Arab  herdsmen,  who  were  feeding 
their  flocks  in  some  pastures  on  the  banks  of  a  river ;  when 
the  shepherds  were  immediately  put  to  flight,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  crusaders. 

On  his  march,  Godfrey  had  been  joined  by  a  number  of 
detachments  from  cities  which  be  had  caused  to  be  occupied, 
but  still  his  force  was  very  far  inferior  to  that  whidi  now 
presented  itself  in  the  nei^bonrhood  of  Ascalon.  There 
vras  no  hesitation,  however,  in  regard  to  giving  battle.  God- 
firey  himself  commanded  the  lefb  wing  of  his  army,  and  Say- 
mond  of  St.  G-iles  the  right,  which  stretched  down  to  l^e 
sea ;  while  Eobert  of  Normandy,  Tancred,  and  the  Count  of 
Elanders,  appeared  in  the  centre.  The  enemy  remained  wait- 
ing the  attEUik,  but  the  charge  of  the  crusaders  was  so  im- 
petuous that  the  Mussulmans  do  not  seem  to  have  resisted 
iSmp  a  moment.    Amongst  the  various  acoountaof  iins  battle^ 


that  giyen  by  Baymond  de  Agilea  k,  perlmps,  as  im  as  amy, 
thou^  he  hardly  mentions  the  name  of  Godfir^.  "  £obei?t 
of  Ncwmandjr,"  he  saya,  "  raeognisiog  the  vkier  hy  hia 
ataadard,  which  stood  near  him,  galloped  fioirwacd  with  si^ 
fucj  that  he  reaehed  him  in  the  midst  of  hd»  attendants,  and: 
wooaded  him  mcortally.*  The  Count  of  Elanders  bvou^ht 
up  his  troops  with  the  samie  eagerness^  and.  Tanored  at  once 
cut  hia  wajr  throngh  ittta  the  midst  of  the  eneiQ:y'a  tents*  At 
the  same  time,  the  Count  of  St.  Giles  droTe  the  Saracens 
before  him,  along  tiae  sea-shore  ;t  and  the  flight  of  the  Mar 
hammedans  became  genial.  Their  numbers  were  so  great, 
that  they  embarrassed  each  other  in  the  flight,  and  the 
cdanghter  which  took  place  was  tremendous. 

The  aeries  of  yietories  which  had  attended  the  arms  of  the 
cruaaders,  thus  crowned  by  such  a  splendid  triumph,  droye 
the  Mahommedan  population  of  Syria  to  despair ;  and  multi- 
tudes, both  of  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  now  fled  from  the 
Gounixy  which  had  been  conquered  by  warriors  of  their  own 
fidth  more  than  three  (^ntuides  before,  and  took  refuge  in 
Persia^  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  Seyeral  of  the  Mussulman  towns, 
however,  were  suff(^^  to  remain  under  their  own  princes, 
u^n  condition  of  paying  tribute,  and  indeed  for  a  consider* 
able  time  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  forces  of  the 
newly-established  Chiistian  kingdom  were  too  small  for  the 
subjection  of  the  whole  territory.  The  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian princes  was  afterwards  greatly  increased  by  the  influx 
of  cruaaders  from  Europe ;  but  before  any  such  accession  of 
stvength  was  received  by  the  infant  kingdom,  Godfrey  him- 
self was  taken  ill,  on  h&  return  from  a  distant  expedition, 
asbd  died  in  July,  1100,  at  the  age  of  forty,  having  reigned 
not  quite  one  year. 

Be&Nre  proceeding  to  notice  briefly  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions and  Bucoessors,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  two 
events  of  importance  which  took  place  during  his  short  reign. 
We  are  tolxf  that  every  one  on  gaining  possesEaon  of  a  house 
or  an  estate,  planted  his  banner,  or  hung  up  his  shield  upon 
T^j  and  thenceforth  ccmmdered  it  as  hk  own  property,  and 

.  *  In  this  BaynKmd  was  mistafcen;  Afvlal,  'whoM  ooorage  and  activitj  raDdered 
bim  a  sort  of  maTor  of  the  palace  to  the  Khalif  of  Egypt,  served  hia  mastery  or 
mther  reigned  in  nis  stead  for  many  years  after  that  period. 

t  It  is  but  fair  to  the  memory  of  the  Count  of  St.  Giles  to  slaite  that  the  An 
ihansBlws  attiibate  the  sucoess  of  the  Christians  on  this  day  entirely  to  lum» 
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hence  we  may  easSy  oonceiye  that  the  nuzture  of  claimB  and 
rights  produced  very  heterogeneous  and  extraordinary  notiom 
regardmg  law  and  justice.  Prance,  Enghmd,  Italj,  Grermanj, 
aiui  Flanders,  had  sent  forth  swarms,  who  in  early  life  had 
been  governed  bylaws,  and  had  recogxused  rules,  all,  perhaps, 
having  the  same  tendenqr,  but  all  differing,  and  sometimes 
opposmg  each  other,  in  the  details.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Godfrey,  then,  was  to  appoint  certain  persons  to  in^[uire  into 
the  nature  of  those  laws  by  which  the  various  nations  com- 
posinc;  the  crusade  had  been  governed,  and  to  draw  up  from 
the  whole  mass  such  a  code  as  mi^ht  be  applicable  to  the 
situation  of  his  new  kingdom.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  the  result  was  the  compilation  of  that  famous  book  of 
feudal  law,  known  as  the  Amzes  de  Jermdlem.  At  what 
period  this  was  first  reduced  to  writing  is  a  question,  per- 
haps, of  some  doubt,  but  that  the  coSlQ  owed  its  origin  to 
Godfrey  is  perfectly  ascertained. 

The  second  event  which  took  place  under  the  reign  of  that 
prince  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice  here,  was 
the  institution  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  An  hospital  for  poor  pilgrims  had 
long  existed  in  that  city,  indeed,  from  the  days  of  the  Em- 
peror Charlemagne ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  charitable 
establishment  to  which  the  Knights  of  St.  John  owed  the 
foundation  of  their  order  was  distinct  from  that  of  Charles 
the  Great,  and  had  been  instituted  many  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  crusades,  by  a  body  of  good  Christians 
firom  the  wealthy  trading  city  of  Amalfi,  whose  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Saracens  gave  them  sufficient  influence 
to  obtain  sanction  and  protection  in  their  humane  enterprise. 
The  persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  this 
hospital  assumed  the  garb,  and  conformed  to  the  rules  of 
St.  Benedict.  A  piece  of  ground  was  bought  for  them  in 
the  supposed  neignbourhood  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  a 
chapel  was  erected,  and  dedicated  to  the  v  irgin  Mary.  The 
worthy  brethren  carried  their  charity  so  far,  that  they  re- 
ceived under  their  care  the  sick  poor  of  the  Mussmman 
population ;  but  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey, 
the  walls  of  their  hospital  were  filled  with  the  wounded  cru- 
saders. One  of  these,  a  knight  named  Baymond  Dupuy, 
attached  himself  to  the  hospital,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  attached  to  it,  was  elected, 
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under  tlie  designation  of  grand  master.  This  change  of  title 
shows  that  some  change  in  the  institution  itself  had  taken 
place,  which  occurrence  is  ascribed  with  much  probability  to 
the  period  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  when 
Godfrey  showed  himself  greatly  interested  in  the  hospital, 
and  bestowed  upon  it  a  hu*ge  estate  in  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions in  Europe.  Por  many  years  after,  the  poor  brethren 
of  St.  John  the  Almoner,  as  they  were  called,  continued  to 
devote  themselves  solely  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  increasing 
daily  in  riches,  by  the  donations  of  those  who  benefited  by 
the  institution,  or  admired  its  object.  At  what  time  they 
assumed  the  sword  is  not  very  clearly  proved,  but  it  would 
seem  certain  that  they  first  appeared  in  arms  during  the 
reign  of  the  second  Baldwin. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  enter  briefly  into  the  history  of  the 
monarchs  who  succeeded  upon  the  death  of  Godfrey.  He 
himself  was  childless,  and  nis  sudden  demise  left  the  new 
kingdom  without  any  acknowledged  head.  Tancred,  who 
had  ever  remained  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  since 
his  quarrel  with  Baymond  at  Archas,  might  be  said  to  be  in 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  but  he  was,  personally,  without 
ambition.  The  desire  of  glory  and  a  high  sense  of  chivalrous 
honour  were  with  him  passions  which  superseded  all  selfish 
feelings,  and  without  striving  for  a  crown  himself,  he  sent 
messengers  to  o&v  it  to  his  cousin  Boemond.  That  prince, 
however,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  accept  it;  for  before 
Tancred*s  messengers  could  reach  him,  he  had  been  captured 
by  the  Turks  in  an  unfortunate  expedition,  and  was  actually 
a  prisoner  in  their  hands. 

Intrigues  of  various  kinds  succeeded,  in  which  the  clergy 
took  a  very  active  part,  and  in  the  end,  much  to  the  discon- 
tent of  Tancred,  the  partisans  of  Baldwin,  Prince  of  Edessa, 
obtained  his  election,  though  it  would  seem  not  in  the  most 
regular  manner.  The  state  of  Edessa  was,  in  various  respects, 
more  desirable  than  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  but  the 
magic  name  of  a  crown,  and  the  glory  of  ruling  the  holy  city, 
overcame  all  other  considerations,  and  Baldwin  gladly  resigned 
his  rich  principality  to  Baldwin  de  Bourg,  and  hastened  to 
take  possession  of  ms  new  dominions. 

Having  reached  the  height  of  his  ambition,  the  brother  of 
Godfrey  displayed,  in  addition  to  those  high  military  talents 
which  had  always  been  conspicuous  in  his  character,  many 


firtoes  whiek  he  was  not  known  to  posaefiui,  whiis  tiie  vices 
wUdi  had  diflgraoed  him  disappeai^d  altogether.     His  raga 
was  that  of  a  yisilant  and  active  warrior ;  he  was  not  inde^ 
idways  Bueoeaafm,  but  he  was  never  dismayed ;  and  he  added 
greatly  to  the  tecritories  of  Jerusalem  oy  the  vigour  and 
enogv  he  evinced.    During  his  reign,  the  two  great  leaders 
who  had  somewhat  tamished  their  reputation  by  quitting 
the  host  of  the  crusade  while  it  halted  at  AntiodBiy  naade  an 
effort  to  return  to  Sviia  in  company  with  an  immense  body 
of  princes  and  nobles,  whose  names  it  would  be  tedious  to 
recapitulate.    Amongst  others,  however,  were  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria  and  Burgundy,  the  Brince  of  Parma,  the  Count  of 
Poictiers,  the  Count  of  Nevers,  and  Ida,  Marchi<meas  of 
Austria.    With  these  were,  as  I  have  said,  Hugh  of  Yer- 
mandois,  and  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois.    At  Constantinople, 
the  leaders  of  this  great  reinforcement  were  met  by  Saymond 
(d  St.  Giles,  who,  having  determined  to  make  himself  master 
of  Tripoli,  had  returned  to  Europe  some  short  time  b^re, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  assistance.     The  fame  he  had  ac- 
quired as  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Jerusalem^  led  aU  the 
others  to  put  th^nselves,  nominally,  under  his  command  and 
direction ;  but  their  very  first  act  was  to  disregard  bis  coun- 
sels, and  to  take  the  road  which  he  advised  them  to  avoid. 

The  leading  division  of  the  army  was  met  by  Kilig  Arshin, 
who^  since  tJie  611  of  Nicea,  had  established  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment at  Iconium,  and  over  this  new  force  of  crusaders 
he  obtained  as  signal  a  victory  as  their  predecessors:  had 
gained  over  him  at  Dorylceum.  Hugh  of  Y^rmandois, 
severely  wounded,  reached  Tarsus,  where  he  iied ;  the  Mae- 
duoness  Ida  was  either  trampled  to  death  by  the  hoH»8.  or 
carried  away  into  captivity,  whence  dbe  never  returned. 
Several  of  the  other  prmces  were  slain,  and  cmly  one  or  two 
made  their  way  on,  and  reached  Jerusalem.  Amongst  these 
was  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois.  All  who  thusj.Qined  the  Xing 
of  Jerusal^n  were  expected  to  effect  something  for  the  pr&- 
servation  or  extensi(m  of  his  dominions ;  and  Baldwin,,  who 
waig  now  up<m  the  throne,  called  upon  his  former  comrade  to 
aid  him  in  an  expedition  which  he  was  about  to  undertake 
against  a  party  of  Egyptians  who  menaced  his  throne.  BaMr 
win,  however,  was  deceived  by  false  intelligence ;  and  believ- 
ing  the  Mussulman  force  before  him  to  be  very  smaU^  he 
advanced  with  only  seven  hundred  kni^ts. 


Suddenly,  not  far&omtlie  town  of  Bamul%  he  foond  him- 
self opposed  by  the  whole  Egyptian  army;  and, 'under  these 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
CliiiBtian  monarch  and  his  troops  were  totally  defeated.  He 
liisBsdlf,  with  sudi  of  his  knights  as  could  escape  &om  the 
trem^idouft  force  bv  which  they  were  nearly  surrounded, 
jBed  to  the  eastle  of  Bamula,  and  there  prepared  to  de&nd 
himeelf  to  the  last. 

The  son  of  the  Vizier  Afdal,  who  commanded  the  Saracen, 
force,  caused  his  principal  prisoners  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  amongst  these  was  the  unfortunate  Stephen,  Count 
o^^lois.  That  prince  had  lost  his  reputation  by  flying  from 
Syria,  and  he  now  lost  his  life  by  returning ;  for  the  soa  of 
Afdal,  in  revenge  for  his  father's  defeat  at  Ascalon,  com- 
manded four  hundred  of  the  prisoners  to  be  put  to  death,  of 
whom  the  Count  of  Blois  was  one.  The  Mussulman  general 
then  immediately  invested  Bamula  on  both  sides ;  but  an  act 
of  humanity  which  Baldwin  had  performed,  now  delivered 
him  from  the  immin^at  peril  in  which  he  was  placed.  Some 
time  previous,  while  marching  in  advance  of  his  army,  the 
King  of  Jerusalem  had  come  suddenly  upon  an  unfortunate 
Arab  woman,  who,  in  flying  before  his  troops,  had  been  taken 
in  labour  by  the  way.  Her  husband  had  left  her,  it  would 
seem,  to  seek  for  aiBfiistance,  and  she  lay  in  all  the  pangs  of 
childbirth,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  Syrian  sun.  Baldwia  was 
moved  at  the  sight,  and  dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  cast 
his  cloak  over  her,  gave  her  water  with  his  own  hand,  and 
leaving  h^  two  female  camels,  and  two  skins  of  water,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  never  dreaming  of  any  return.  One 
night,  however,  while  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Bamula,  with 
an  overpowering  force  of  enemies  around  him,  and  nothing 
but  death  or  captivity  before  his  eyes,  he  was  told  that  an 
Arab  had  approached  the  gate  alone,  and  demanded  impor- 
tmiately  to  see  him.  The  man  being  admitted,  informed  nim 
that  he  was  the  husband  of  her  whom  he  had  befriended  in 
the  hour  of  need ;  and  that  if  he  would  trust  to  him,  he  would 
guide  him  safely  through  the  enemy's  camp.  Baldwin  did 
trust  to  him,  and  made  his  escape  to  Jeruiudemy  where  he 
soon  raised  an  army  for  the  relief  of  his  friends,  some  large 
leiB&rGements  having  arrived  from  Europe.  In  the  mean 
time,  di8fl«[iBions  had  spread  in  the  Mahommedan  camp,  and 
the  iiege  was  raised  without  a  seomd  battle.    Thus  fre* 
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ritij  the  quarrels  of  the  yarious  Syrian  princes  did  more 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  tnan  eyen  the  gtl- 
lantry  and  determination  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem  and  hia 
supporters.  The  armies  from  Egypt  effected  nothing  against 
the  crusaders,  and  those  which  were  sent  from  Persia,  had 
generally  in  yiew  as  much  to  punish  some  of  the  rebel  emiiSj 
who  owned  a  nominal  dependence  upon  that  country,  as  to 
expel  the  Christians  from  Palestine ;  and,  in  consequencei 
before  the  end  of  HOB,  the  whole  country,  from  Antioch  to 
the  frontiers  of  Arabia,  was  in  possession  of  the  crusaders, 
with  the  exception  of  Ascalon,  Tpe,  Tripoli,  and  Aleppo; 
while  the  emir  of  the  latter  city  paid  tribute  to  Baldwin,  and 
Tripoli  and  Ascalon,  we  are  assured  by  some  writers,  did  the 
same. 

The  Count  of  ^t.  Giles  resumed  his  designs  against  Tripoli 
,as  soon  as  he  reached  the  Holy  Land,  on  his  return  from 
Constantinople ;  and  being  aided  by  seyeral  other  princes, 
he  had  made  great  progress  in  the  siege  of  that  city,  when  lie 
was  suddenly  seized  with  illness  and  died.  Aboul-feda 
declares  that  his  lodging  haying  been  burnt  during  a  sortie 
of  the  Mussulman  troops  from  Tripoli,  he  receiyed  an  injury 
by  a  fall  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  from  which  he  died  some 
short  time  after.  It  is  probable  that  this  statement  is  erro- 
neous ;  the  siege,  neyertneless,  was  continued  after  the  death 
of  Baymond,  and  the  city  being  attacked  both  hy  sea  and 
land,  was  captured,  and  placed  under  the  goyemment  of  the 
son  of  the  Count  of  St.  Giles. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  new  state  of  Antioch  had  remained 
for  some  time  under  the  command  of  Tancred,  who  had 
assumed  the  regency  during  the  captiyity  of  Boemond.  When 
the  latter  prince,  howeyer,  was  liberated  on  ransom,  Tancred, 
whose  probity  neyer  failed,  resigned  the  city  immediately  to 
his  relation,  with  the  dependent  territories,  greatly  increased 
by  his  own  exertions.  Boemond  returned  to  Europe  some 
time  after,  and  remained  there,  detained  by  yarious  Occupa- 
tions, till  his  death  in  1109. 

He  left  a  son  in  Europe,  by  his  wife,  Constantia ;  and 
Tancred,  who  had  married  Constantia's  sister,  Cecilia,  both 
being  daughters  of  the  King  of  Prance,  maintained  for  three 
years  the  city  and  territory  of  Antioch  against  all  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy.  The  effects  of  a  wound,  howeyer,  which  at 
first  seemed  to  be  slight,  proyed  fatal,  and,  in  the  prime  of 
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his  days,  Tailcred  closed  his  eyes  in  reality  sovereign  of 
Antioch,  though  he  only  considered  himself  the  representative 
of  Boemond's  child.  In  delivering  over  the  government  to 
Ms  cousin  Eoger,  the  regent  exacted  from  his  successor  a 
promise,  that  in  case  the  son  of  Boemond  should  ever  return 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  claim  the  territory  of  Antioch,  it 
should  be  yielded  without  resistance.  Aiother  generous 
trait  of  the  dying  soldier  appears  in  one  of  his  last  acts. 
Aware  of  the  necessity  of  union  on  the  part  of  the  crusaders, 
he  sent  for  Pons,  now  Prince  of  Tripoli,  the  grandson  of 
Baymond  of  St.  Giles,  and  recommended,  that  when  the  tie 
between  himself  and  St.  Cecilia  should  be  dissolved  by  death, 
she  should  unite  her  fate  with  that  of  the  Tripolitan  prince, 
and  thus  maintain  unsevered  the  bond  between  France  and 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  successes  of  Baldwin  continued.  t)uring  his  reign, 
&equent  bodies  of  armed  pilgrims  appeared  in  Syria,  and 
served  to  people  the  deserted  lands  which  had  so  long  been 
occupied  by  the  Saracens.  English,  Danes,  and  Flemings, 
Norwegians  and  Venetians,  made  their  way  one  by  one  to 
the  coasts  of  Palestine ;  each  fresh  corps  aided  the  monarch 
of  Jerusalem  in  extending  his  territories,  and  Assur,  Cesarea, 
Acre,  Beritus,  Sidon,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  were 
speedily  added  to  the  dominions  of  Baldwin.  In  revenge, 
however,  for  the  continual  hostility  of  the  Egyptian  khalif, 
Baldwin  determined  to  lead  his  troops  into  the  dominions  of 
the  Fatimite  prince,  but  he  was  here  stopped  in  his  career  of 
success  by  the  hand  of  death.  A  sickness  fell  upon  him, 
which  he  felt  to  be  mortal,  and  he  died,  with  three  injunc- 
tions to  his  followers  on  his  lips ; — ^to  defend  the  Holy  Land 
— to  choose  Baldwin  de  Bourg  for  his  successor — ^ana  not  to 
suffer  his  body  to  lie  in  Egypt,  where  it  might  be  spumed  by 
the  scorn  of  the  Mussulmans.  Those  who  surrounded  him 
doubted  the  possibility  of  transporting  a  corpse  ^m  one 
countiY  to  another,  in  a  hot  and  unwholesome  season  of  the 
year ;  but  Baldwin  gave  minute  orders  for  embalming  his  own 
body^  and  died  with  the  utmost  firmness  and  tranquillity. 

Of  all  the  winces  who  had  led  the  army  of  the  first  crusade, 
Baldwin  de  Bourg  now  alone  remained  alive,  in  Syria;  and 
the  crown  was  offered  to  him,  after  some  slight  hesitation,  as 
to  whether  it  was  not  by  right  the  inheritance  of  Eustace, 
the  brother  of  Godfrey,  and  the  first  Baldwin.    Eustace, 
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however,  irw  nofc  in  the  Holy  Land;  one  of  :&b  mast  l>xBfe 
and  gallmxt  of  the  cnuuidmg  leadevB^  named  Joaodyn  de 
Ooortomw^,  Btron^y  urged  tlie  dainu  of  Baldwin  de  Bcnuq^ 
and  tbat  prince,  accepting  the  crown  of  Jenwalein,  tasu- 
fiined  the  sovereignty  of  Edeaaa  to  his  fneod.  The  sev 
king  emulated  the  yirtuea  of  hia  predeoeaaoEy  and  was  one  of 
iiie  moat  sneoeBsful  princea  that  ever  reigned  orer  ^e  yopng 
kingdom  of  Jemaalem.  He  was  faaraaaed  oontinnaHy,  it  ia 
tme,  by  attacks  from  the  Tuiks  and  the  Soraoens,  aad  idao 
veiy  fregaently  by  dissenedons  between  the  CSiriatian  noiileB, 
wbo  held  their  posaeaaionB  as  feudal  parts  of  the  empire ;  bat 
kmnlyfor  tbe  w&aat  kingdom,  the  qpairels  between  :the 
Turidah  prinoea  in  the  neigbbourhood  were  not  lese  oomman, 
and  i^  erusaders  gained  many  advsntages  by  taking  pact 
with  one  Mahommedan  emir  against  another*  A  pact  ot  his 
reign,  indeed,  was  passed  by  Baldwin  de  Bomfg  in  a  Saracen 
prison,  bat  he  was  liberated  at  length,  upon  paying  aTaziBeni ; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  Tyre  was  conquered  by  tbe  Okr»- 
tiai&s.  The  Arttbian  authors,  in  speaking  of  the  manifold 
wars  and  contentions  of  those  times,  daim  a  number  of  ad- 
YKDtages,  and  certainly  did  obtain  many ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  idie  greater  portion  was  on  the  side  of  the 
cross,  and  that  the  in^^aders  were  daily  making  greater  and 
greater  progress  in  tbe  reduction  of  the  whole  of  tfyria. 

In  the  reign  of  Baldwin  de  Bourg  sprang  up  the  ^moos 
order  of  the  Knights  Tempkirs.  TKe  Mahommedans,  seldom 
able  to  keep  the  field  in  large  armies,  seouved  the  country  in 
detached  parties,  plundered  the  pilgrim  and  the  traTeUer, 
and  rendered  the  road  to  Jerusalem  little  less  ^ffieult  than 
dudng  their  actual  occupation  of  the  territory.  At  the  same 
time,  the  influx  of  pilgrims  into  Palestine  was  greats  than 
ever,  and  enthusiasm,  generally  more  pure,  high,  and  devcfted, 
in  tlie  bosom  of  women  than  in  the  bosom  of  men,  btaixghb 
a  number  of  those  who  most  required  protection  upon  ike 
penlouB  road  to  the  Holy  City.  To  clear  the  oountiy  of  ^e 
bands  which  in&sted  it,  to  ^fend  the  weak  and  the  ycnmg, 
two  French  gentiatnen,  named  Hugh  de  Pagazns  and  Geof- 
frey de  6t.  Aldemar  (or  according  to  some,  de  Bt.  Omer), 
Ofimceffred  the  design  of  instituting  on  order,  which  shomM 
combine  the  religious  severity  of  tbe  monk  with  the  militaTy 
functions  of  the  kn^ht  errant.  They  took  Ae  tows  of  ceb- 
baey  and  poyerty,  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Ai^gustin^  aad, 
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moTOorer,  indiiddiiiilly  pledged  themselves  nev^er  to  turn  back 
before  a  less  number  than  four  adversanes.    Their  number 
at  fissfc  amounted  only  to  nine,  and  for  the  first  nine  years 
aifter  "the  institntion  of  the  order,  they  wore  the  common 
driess  of  the  d^,  reoeiving  their  gmments  ■&om  the  charity 
o£  others ;  no  phn,  however,  has  yet  been  deTised  ibr  keeping 
any  body  of  men  collectively  poor,  and  enormous  riches 
q^eedily  flowed  in  npcm  these  monastic  kcughts.    A  palace 
was  given  to  i&em,  in  the  first  instance,  near  Mie  Temple  of 
Jerasdem,  and  a  large  piece  of  ground  which  lay  betwe^i 
the  two  buildings  was  also  bestowed  upon  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practising  their  military  exercises.    As  they  had  yet 
adopted  no  title,  the  circumstances  of  their  habitation  nir- 
nished  th^n  with  a  name,  and  thev  speedily  weise  generally 
called  Knights  of  the  Temple,  or  Kmghts  Temphos.    Tm 
signal  services  they  performed,  thek  danng  courage,  long 
sirring,  and  unshakeable  determination  of  purpose,  soon 
gained  them  great  fame  throughout  the  world.    Their  wealth 
and  their  numbers  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  year  1126, 
just  nine  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  order,  they  had 
become  o£  so  much  importance,  that  in  a  council  held  at 
Troyes,  their  rules  and  regulations  were  invesldgated  and 
confirmed,  and  a  peculiar  dress  was  assigned  to  them,  in 
order  to  diertinguish  them  at  once  irom  all  ol^er  persons. 
This  dress  was  a  robe  of  white,  to  which  they  added  a  large 
red  cross.     They  also  raised  a  banner  of  their  own,  on  whidi 
was  likewise  displayed  a  red  cross  on  a  white  sround.     On 
this,  as  was  very  frequently  the  case  in  iktsA  S&j,  -Qiej  be- 
stowed a  name,  calling  it  Beauseant,  and  when  they  went  to 
battle,  they  bore  a  smaller  banner,  of  white  and  black 
strapes. 

The  colours  in  the  dress  and  standard  of  the  Templars 
were  supposed  to  be  symbolical ;  the  red  and  the  white, 
representing  purity  of  life,  and  courage  even  to  death ;  and 
the  black  and  the  white  of  implacability  towards  their  enemies, 
and  tenderness  towards  their  friends.  In  a  very  short  time, 
however,  though  they  retained  the  emblems,  th^  lost  part  of 
the  virtues  whereof  these  colours  were  the  symbols,  and  the 
only  two  which  remained  appropriate  were  the  red  and  the 
black. 

On  entering  the  order,  the  labours,  the  dangers,  and  the 
privations,  wmch  were  before  the  candidate,  were  cleatlyand 
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dutinctly  notified  to  him,  and  he  was  also  admonished,  that 
on  taking  the  tows,  he  must,  in  a  manner,  resign  his  indi- 
viduality. Not  only  his  property  and  his  actions  tbencefortli 
were  to  belong  to  the  society,  but  his  rery  thoughts  and  his 
feelings.  He  was  then  asked  three  times  whether,  after  this 
fuU  warning  and  explanation,  he  still  continued  desirous  of 
binding  himself  by  such  strict  engagements ;  and  on  his  re- 
plying in  the  affirmative,  he  was  fulmitted.  Their  yalour 
soon  acquired  so  much  notoriety  as  to  afford  the  strongest 
stimulus  to  acts  of  daring  courage,  and,  we  are  told,  that  on 
hearing  the  call  to  arms,  no  Templar  ever  asked  the  number 
of  the  enemy,  he  only  demanded,  "  Where  are  they  ?" 

Having  mentioned  this  singular  institution,  I  must  notice, 
though  very  briefly,  a  body  of  men  even  more  extraordinazy 
than  the  Templars,  which  had  previously  risen  amongst  the 
Mussulmans.  Those  weaknesses  of  the  human  understand- 
ing and  judgment,  which  produce  difference  of  opinion  upon 
even  the  plamest  and  most  demonstrable  facts,  have  prevented 
even  the  simplest  and  purest  of  religions  from  existing  in 
complete  harmony,  without  sects  or  dissensions.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected,  then,  that  a  doctrine  which,  like  that  of  Ma- 
hommed^  appealed  solely  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination, 
should  long  remain  undivided  by  differences  regarding  the 
many  obscure,  doubtful,  and  irrational  points,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  the  fbith  of  his  followers.  As  his  own  family  mo- 
nopolised the  religious  as  well  as  the  political  authority  of 
the  Mahommedan  world,  we  may  very  well  comprehend  how 
struggles  soon  took  place  between  his  descendants  for  doctrine, 
as  well  as  for  power.  The  Eatamite  Khalifs  of  Egypt,  and 
those  who  adhered  to  their  creed,  were  considered  as  heretics 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  Mussulman  world,  and  at  the  outset 
their  partisans,  excepting  in  those  countries  where  their  im- 
mediate sway  extended,  were  obliged  to  hide  their  opinions 
with  the  utmost  care.  This  necessity  of  concealment  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  the  famous  sect  of  Ismaliaos  or  Batenians ; 
at  least  we  are  assured  that  such  was  the  case,  and  the  name 
itself  implies  secrecy  or  concealment.  These  persons  soon 
joined  to  their  Mahommedan  doctrines  others,  which  they 
probably  derived  from  the  ancient  Persian  worship  of  the  sun, 
or  from  the  Pythagorean  tenets  still  scattered  throughout 
India.  To  inoffensive  dogmata,  however,  they  added,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  most  pemijsious  and  diabolical  practices 
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wliich  the  world  had  then  seen.  The  dark  and  horrible 
system  which  they  pursued  has  indeed  been  since  rivalled  by 
some  societies  of  Sluroje ;  and  I  have  many  doubts  whether 
the  famous  G-erman  tribunal,  known  by  the  name  of  Vehne, 
whose  secret  slaughters  even  invaded  the  courts  of  princes, 
did  not  directly  descend  from  the  Batenians  or  Ismalians. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  men  took  possession  of  various 
mountainous  tracts  in  the  north  of  Persia,  which  seemed  in- 
accessible to  the  foot  of  ordinary  mortals ;  and,  electing  for 
themselves  an  iman,  or  prince,  they  obeyed  his  authority 
with  the  most  devoted  and  unswerving  zeal.  It  would  seem 
that  their  manners  were  characterised  by  all  the  luxury  of 
eastern  courts,  carried  to  its  utmost  excess ;  and  as  they 
were  firmly  persuaded  that  an  after  state  of  existence,  in 
which  the  pleasure  they  enjoyed  upon  earth  were  to  be  in- 
creased both  in  extent  and  intensity  to  an  inconceivable 
degree,  might  be  obtained  by  the  unscrupulous  performance 
of  any  act  that  their  iman  thought  fit  to  command  ;  they  not 
only  committed  the  most  horrible  crimes  without  remorse  at 
his  dictation,  but  met  death  and  torture  as  the  punishment 
thereof,  without  fear  or  hesitation.  They  acquired  very  soon 
a  third  name,  which  has  become  familiar  to  ourselves  as  cha- 
racterising the  blackest  of  human  crimes,  and  by  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  were  generally  known  as  Assassins, 
or,  more  properly,  Hachacins,  from  the  name  of  an  inebriating 
drink  in  which  they  used  to  indulge.  This  liquor  was  par- 
ticularly empl^Jed  in  stupifying  the  neophytes,  who  were 
afterwards  conveyed,  it  is  said,  during  the  sleep  that  it  pro- 
duced, to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  where  palaces  and 
gardens  had  been  formed,  and  filled  with  every  allurement  to 
sensual  gratification.  This,  the  deluded  bemgs  were  told, 
was  the  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  before  the  delights  provided 
for  them  could  produce  satiety  or  disease,  another  draught  of 
the  intoxicating  Hquor  lulled  them  to  repose,  and  they  were 
carried  back  to  the  lower  earth  again.  The  followers  of  the 
iman  diflfused  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Persia ; 
there  was  not  a  city  which  had  not  several  of  his  devoted 
disciples  within  the  walls  ;  and  as  the  sect  was  peculiarly  en- 
couraged in  the  former  country,  some  of  the  highest  parts  of 
Mount  Libanus  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Batenians, 
as  a  sort  of  second  capital,  where  a  lieutenant  of  the  iman 
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made  his  lendence,  and  acquired  amongst  the  Christiaiis  the 
name  of  the  *^  old  man  of  the  mountams.'* 

It  would  seem  to  hare  been  the  uniyerBal  interests  of  the 
Mahommedan  world  to  crash  the  serpent  which  had  thus 
arisen  in  its  bosom ;  but  the  degenerate  state  and  fierce  con- 
tentions of  the  Seljukes  rendered  the  assistance  of  the  Isma- 
lians  of  frequent  advantage  te  the  Turkish  emirs,  and  we 
find  manj  a  quarrel  terminated  by  the  dagger  of  the  Assassin, 
with  a  resuLt  quite  different  from  that  which  might  haTe  been 
produced  had  the  decision  thereof  been  left  either  to  arms  or 
negotiations.  The  Ismalians,  however,  contrxyed  to  sow 
dissensions  as  well  as  to  terminate  quarrels,  and  the  protec- 
tion which  they  received  from  some  of  the  princes  very  often 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  neighbouring  sovereigns,  and  in- 
creased that  state  of  confusion  and  disanion  which  fiivonred 
ihe  rise  of  the  Christian  monarchy  in  Palestine. 

The  life  of  a  sovereign  of  Jerusalem  was  not  usuallj  very 
long ;  but  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.  was  protracted  from  1118 
te  1131.  In  the  course  of  these  thirteen  years,  Jemsalem 
had  been  visited  bv  a  number  of  princes  from  Europe,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  by  Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  a  distinguished 
soldier,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  te  mention  aa 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Fhmtagenet,  and  grandfather  of 
Henry  II.,  King  of  England.  This  prince  atlnnacted  partica- 
larly  the  attention  of  ^Idwin  de  Bouig  at  a  period  when  that 
monarch,  feeling  his  health  declining,  and  seeing  no  male  heir, 
turned  his  eyes  te  the  various  nobles  whdi^  character  and 
situation  he  knew,  in  order  to  select  a  worthy  person  to  whom 
he  could  give  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Melesinda,  and 
transmit  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.  His  choice  ultimately 
fixed  upon  Eulk  of  Anjou,  and  although  the  beautiful  and 
extensive  territories  which  the  ieount  possessed  in  Eurcpe 
had  no  equivalent  in  a  kingdom  whose  riches  were  strife,  and 
its  harvests  death  and  contention,  Eulk  gladly  accepted  the 
ofier,  returned  to  Palestine,  united  his  fate  to  Melesinda,  and 
ascended  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  on  the  death  of  Baldwija  II. 

The  European  territories  of  Fulk  descended  in  the  manner 
I  have  stated  in  another  part  of  this  work.  His  latter  years 
were  spent  in  Jerusalem ;  where,  indeed,  he  did  not  display 
any  great  portion  of  that  active  energy  which  was  probably 
expected  from  him.    His  reign,  which,  like  that  of  his  prede- 
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ccBsor,  ksted  thirteen  years,  was  that  of  an  amiable  prince 
and  a  gallant  knight,  but  was  in  no  degree  conspicuous  for 
any  improTement  in  society,  or  any  great  military  success. 
The  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  remained  very 
nearly  the  same  as  when  he  had  received  the  crown ;  and  on 
liifi  death  it  descended  to  Ip  son,  by  Melesinda,  who  reigned 
imder  the  title  of  Baldwin  III.  i\dk  was  killed  from  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  in  imprudently  pursuing  a  hare  which  started 
before  his  horse's  feet,  while  on  a  party  of  pleasure ;  and 
the  deep  grief  of  Melesinda  showed  that  he  had  been  a 
kind  and  a  tender  husband,  as  well  as  a  generous  and  affable 
prince. 

The  death  of  Pulk  had  scarcely  taken  place,  when  the 
greatest  loss  which  had  yet  befallen  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem occurred,  in  the  Ml  of  Edessa ;  but  in  order  to  explain 
how  this  disastrous  event  was  brought  about,  we  must  pause 
for  a  moment,  to  sketch  the  histoiy  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  of  his  time,  and  to  notice  the  rise  of  a  new 
dynasty  in  the  east,  which  eclipsed  the  house  of  Seljuk,  and  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Attabecs.  The  first  man  of 
this  family  whom  we  find  distinguished  in  history,  is  the  well- 
known  Emad-Eddin  Zengui,  called  by  the  Christian  histo- 
rians Sanguin.  His  father,  Acsancer,  it  would  seem,  had 
been  the  sovereign  of  Aleppo  previous  to  the  period  of  the 
first  crusade,  but  having  lost  his  territories  and  Hfe  in  some 
of  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Turks,  the  young  prince,  then 
ten  years  old,  waa  protected  by  the  Emir  of  Moussoul.  The 
early  life  of  Zengui  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  here, 
further  than  to  remark  that  the  state  of  depression  in  which 
his  family  was  kept  might  naturally  teach  him  that  consum- 
mate cunning  which  he  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  life;  while  his  daring  courage  and  military 
talents  were  fostered  in  all  the  strifes  and  contentions  which 
at  that  time  desolated  the  Turkish  empire.  We  know  that 
in  his  youth  he  fought  with  distinction  in  Syria,  under  Ker- 
boga,  and  several  other  emirs  of  Moussoul;  but  was  then 
removed  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  a  post 
of  some  importance.  His  next  appointment  was  to  a  high 
office  in  Bagdad  itself,  where  he  remained  till  1127,  when  his 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Moussoul ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  taken  possession  of  his  new  territories, 
than  he  sought  to  augment  them  by  every  means,  honest  and 
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dishonest  alike.  Before  trying  his  arms  against  the  Franks, 
he  endeavoured  to  extend  his  dominion  over  the  Turkish 
inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  for  that  purpose 
proposed  and  ootained  from  Josceljn,  Prince  of  Edessa,  a 
short  truce,  which,  nevertheless,  was  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  seize  upon  Haran,  and  several  other  towns  and  dis- 
tricts in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moussoul.  Amongst  these 
was  the  important  city  of  Aleppo,  which  threw  open  its  gates 
to  him  in  January,  1128.  His  treacherous  conduct,  how- 
ever, towards  the  Emir  of  Damascus,  whose  son  he  kidnapped, 
and  kept  as  a  prisoner,  called  upon  him  the  enmity  of  all  the 
neighbouring  sovereigns,  who  gave  him  sufficient  warlike  oc- 
cupation till  the  year  1130,  when,  in  a  battle  vnth  Boe- 
mond  II.,  Prince  of  Antioch,  he  completely  defeated  the 
Christians,  and  had  nearly  captured  Antioch  itself  after  the 
death  of  the  prince,  who  was  killed  upon  the  field.  The  city, 
however,  was  relieved  by  Baldwin  de  Bourg,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards  Zengui  met  with  a  quick  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, in  the  end  seeing  himself  besieged  in  Moussoul  by  the 
Khalif  Mostarsched.  But  his  cunning  and  military  skill 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  he  forced  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  to  raise  the  siege,  and  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

Zengui  was  subsequently  engaged  for  some  years  in  con- 
tests with  the  Greek  emperor,  the  Emir  of  Damascus,  and 
several  other  princes,  and  greatly  increased  his  territories  on 
all  sides;  till  at  length,  remarking  the  weakness,  debaucheries, 
and  idleness  of  Joscelyn  II.,  sovereign  of  Edessa,  he  watched 
his  opportunity,  when  that  prince  had  set  out  upon  an  ex- 
pedition to  Antioch,*  and  then  invested  the  city  of  Edessa 
with  all  his  forces.  Before  any  relief  could  arrive,  numerous 
breaches  had  been  effected  in  the  walls,  the  Mussulman  sol- 
diery rushed  in,  and  a  butchery  took  place  of  the  same  san- 
guinary character  as  that  which  had  occurred  at  Jerusalem. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  were  all  slaughtered  alike  ;  but 
with  the  Christians  of  Edessa,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the 
Mussulmans  of  the  Holy  City,  the  most  determined  resist- 
ance was  made  throughout  the  town ;  the  fight  being  pro- 

•  It  is  very  generally  stated  that  he  was  mdalging  m  dissolute  pleasures  at 
TurbesseL  Ibn-Alatir,  however,  only  says  that  he  had  gone  to  his  territories  to 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Arabian  authors  also  speak  of  his  talents  in 
war  as  very  superior  to  those  of  the  other  Ohrbtian  princes. 
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longed  in  the  streets  till  the  whole  place  flowed  with  blood. 
The  inhabitants  were  driven  onward  towards  the  citadel,  the 
gates  of  which  being  closed  against  them,  the  unfortunate 
Christians  were  shut  up  in  a  narrow  space,  and  slain  in  such 
multitudes,  that  the  approach  to  the  castle  was  blocked  up 
by  the  pile  of  corpses.  At  length,  however,  Zengui  ordered 
the  carnage  to  cease  ;  a  number  of  women  and  children  were 
reserved  as  slaves,  the  Armenian  and  Syrian  Christians  were 
spared,  but  all  the  male  Pranks  that  were  found  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  Edessa  and  all  its  territory  was  completely 
brought  under  the  Turkish  domination. 

The  Euphrates  now  became  the  boundary  of  the  Christian 
dominions  on  that  side,  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  Mussulmans 
was  only  surpassed  by  the  lamentations  of  the  Christians. 
The  Attabec,  however,  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  his 
success ;  his  character  was  naturally  fierce  and  despotic,  and 
while  besieging  the  small  town  of  Giabar  in  1146,*  two  years 
after  the  fall  of  Edessa,  he  was  murdered  in  his  sleep  by 
some  of  his  Mamelukes,  whom  he  had  threatened  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  who  saw  no  prospect  of  their  own  safety 
but  in  the  death  of  their  master.  Thus  died,  before  he  had 
reached  old  age,  the  famous  Zengui,  who  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  restorer  of  the  Mussulman  superiority  in  Syria. 
He  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  man,  but  he  had  all 
the  cunningt  of  a  barbarian ;  and  the  mean  and  treacherous 
arts  by  which  he  arrived  at  several  of  the  objects  of  his  am- 

*  By  others  his  death  is  placed  on  the  25th  of  September,  1145.  The  Arabic 
historians,  however,  give  the  date  as  in  1146,  or  541  of  the  Hegira. 

I  All  feeling  of  trath  or  honestj  seems  to  have  been  absent  from  the  bosom  of 
Zengui,  and  he  had  occasionallj  recourse  to  even  laughable  expedients  to  deceive 
the  Persian  sultan.  On  one  occasion,  when  war  seemed  inevitable  between  that 
monarch  and  himself,  he  sent  orders  to  his  son,  Saifeddin,  who  had  remained  as 
a  sort  of  hostage  at  the  imperial  court,  and  was  a  great  favourite,  to  run  away 
and  instantly  join  him.  The  young  man  obeyed  his  rather's  commands,  expecting 
to  be  received  with  open  arms,  but  instead  of  that,  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
shut  against  him,  and  Zengui  wrote  to  the  sultan,  expressing  much  indignation 
at  hisson^s  conduct,  and  telling  him  that  he  had  sent  the  youth  back  in  disgrace. 
Zengui  also  had  an  insatiable  uiirst  for  news  of  all  kinds,  and  kept  paid  spies  in 
the  courts  of  all  the  neighbouring  i>rinces,  who  furnished  him  with  that  mtelli- 
gence  by  which  he  gained  many  of  his  principal  successes.  Although  the  actual 
sovereign  of  Moussoul,  Aleppo,  and  all  the  country  round,  Zengui  did  not  take 
the  title  of  king  or  emir,  at  least  so  we  are  told  by  his  historians ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  order  to  shelter  himself  from  the  jealousy  of  neighbouring  sovereigns,  he 
affected  to  be  nothing  but  the  lieutenant  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Sel- 
jukian  princes  of  Moussoul  (named,  like  his  progenitor,  Alp  Arslan),  who  was 
but  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty  prince. 
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bition,  form  a  strange  contrast  to  his  impetuous  valour  in 
the  field.  He  had,  however,  four  qualities,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, which  were  calculated  to  raise  him  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Mussulmans  around  him,  and  to  found  his  power  upon 
the  basis  of  popular  love  aad  admiration.  His  courage  was 
of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  displaying  itself  oontinuallj,  with- 
out effort,  in  the  eyes  of  his  troops.  He  was  remarkably 
handsome  in  person,  with  the  peculiarity  of  having  blue  eyes, 
in  the  midst  of  a  nation  where  the  complexion  is  almost  uni- 
formly dark.  He  was  also  noted  for  charity  towards  the 
poor  of  his  own  creed,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  hatred 
of  the  Christians,  and  his  strong  attac^ent  to  the  doctrines 
of  Mahommed. 

The  course  of  succession  in  the  east  has  always  been  un- 
certaia,  and  the  situation  of  the  natural  heir  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed.  Zengui,  it  would 
appear,  lefb  numerous  children,  but  only  two  of  the  number 
were,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  qualified  b^  a£;e  and  talent  to 
aspire  to  dominion.  These  two  were  Sufeddin,  his  eldest 
son,  and  Noureddin,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most 
renowned  monarchs  of  the  Mussulman  world.  The  moment 
that  their  father's  decease  was  known,  each  availing  himself 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  seized  forcibly 
upon  a  part  of  Zengui's  territories.  Saifeddin  took  possession 
of  Moussoul  and  its  dependencies,  and  Noureddin  established 
himself  in  Aleppo.  The  two  brothers  viewed  each  other  with 
distrust  and  suspicion,  and  the  Christians  rejoicing  in  the 
death  of  Zengui,  saw  in  the  ambitious  rivalry  of  Saifeddin 
and  Noureddin  a  prospect  of  deliverance  from  their  most 
dangerous  neighbours.  Joscelyn  de  Courtenay,  the  ejected 
Prince  of  Edessa,  seized  the  propitious  moment,  opened  a 
commimication  with  the  Armenians  and  Syrians  of  the  city 
he  had  lost,  and  once  more  took  possession  of  it  with  a  amsJl 
force.  But  by  this  time  the  necessity  of  union  had  become 
apparent  to  the  sons  of  Zengui.  Noureddin,  who,  though 
the  younger,  had  seized  upon  a  portion  of  his  elder  brother's 
inheritance,  naturally  entertained  greater  apprehensions  than 
Saifeddin  himself;  but  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  each 
should  retain  what  he  possessed,  and  a  meeting  took  place 
between  the  two  Attab^s.  They  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  on  horseback,  and  the  interview  was  touching, 
from  the  conduct  of  both.    Noureddin,  who,  it  would  seem, 
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vp-as  still  apprehensire,  dismounted  from  his  horse  as  soon  as 
Ike  saw  his  brother,  and  kissed  the  ground  before  him.  Saif- 
eddin,  alighting  likewise,  instantly  embraced  his  brother,  and 
"fclie  two  stem  warriors  melted  into  tears.  "  Why  didst  thou 
not  come  at  once,  my  brother  ?"  said  Saifeddin ;  "  wert  thou 
afraid  of  me  ?  No,  my  brother,  that  which  thou  didst  fear 
never  onqe  crossed  my  thoughts.  What  were  life  to  me, 
iBrHat  were  the  whole  world,  if  I  could  seek  the  destruction 
of  my  brother?" 

The  reconciliation  of  the  two  sons  of  Zengui  again  struck 
tlie  Pranks  of  JerusftLem  with  alarm,  and  the  terrible  fate  of 
!E3cLessa  soon  showed  that  alarm  to  be  not  unfounded.    The 
IMLiissulman  troops  in  the  citadel  held  out  against  the  power 
of  Joscelyn,  and  before  he  could  reduce  them,  intelligence 
arrived  that  Noureddin,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army, 
w^SLS  advancing  rapidly  to  succour  the  besieged.*    Before  any 
plans  could  be  formed,  or  any  aid  arrive  from  the  Christian 
princes  of  Palestine,  the  forces  of  Noureddin  invested  Edessa 
on  all  sides,  and  Joscelyn  and  his  unhappy  supporters  were 
attacked  on  the  one  side  by  the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  besieging  force.     The  place  was  not 
provided  with  means  of  resistance,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Edessa  must  either  surrender,  or  en- 
deavour to  cut  their  way  through  the  Mahommedan  forces. 
The  latter  alternative  was  chosen,  and  indeed,  if  the  account 
of  William  of  Tyre  be  correct,  Joscelyn  was  driven  to  that 
decision ;  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Attabec  had  already  forced 
the  walls,  or  by  some  other  means  had  obtained  a  partial 
possession  of  the  town.     None  of  the  citizens  would  remain 
behind  and  risk  the  vengeance  of  the  Mussulmans.     Men, 
women,  children,  the  old  and  the  young  alike,  the  sick  and 
the  infirm,  trooped  out  of  the  gates  of  Edessa  in  the  midst 
of  the  night ;  and  their  leader,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  did  the 
best  that  he  could  to  defend  them  from  the  superior  army  of 
the  Turks. 

Noureddin,  however,  had  obtained  intelligence  of  the 
plan  of  the  Edessenes.  They  were  attacked  in  the  rear,  and 
on  both  flanks,  as  they  issued  from  the  gates,  and  a  terrible 
slaughter  took  place.  Nevertheless,  Joscelyn  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  way,  and  marched  on  towards  the  Euphrates,  fight- 

*  It  is  from  William  of  Tjre  that  ws  learn  that  Noureddin  was  still  at  the 
conference  with  his  brother,  when  Joscelyn  regained  possession  of  Edessa. 
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ing  at  every  step  with  a  degree  of  gallaatry  and  determina- 
tion whicli  redeemed  in  some  degree  the  errors  of  his  preyions 
life.  For  several  miles  this  mnning  fight  was  kept  up,  and 
every  moment  thousands  on  thousands  of  the  Christian 
population  fell,  till  at  length  the  rout  became  complete. 
Each  then  consulted  his  own  safety  as  far  as  possible,  and 
Joscelyn  found  refiige  in  one  of  the  Christian  cities.  Pew, 
however,  of  the  Syrians  and  Armenians  who  had  quitted 
Edessa  on  that  terrible  night,  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  No  mercy  was  shown;  and  if  the  women  were 
reserved  from  death,  it  was  but  to  become  objects  of  Ma- 
hommedan  lust. 

The  views  of  Noureddin  and  his  father,  in  their  pertina- 
cious efibrts  to  obtain  Edessa,  were  fully  displayed  by  the 
first  act  he  performed  after  his  conquest.  He  repaired  not 
the  fortifications,  he  placed  no  strong  garrison  in  the  city; 
but  he  at  once  levelled  the  walls  to  the  ground,  in  order  that 
Edessa  might  no  longer  be  the  bulwark  of  the  Christian  fron- 
tier in  that  quarter :  thus  announcing  to  the  princes  of  Pur 
lestine,  that  his  life  was  to  be  devoted  to  continual  attacks 
upon  the  territory  which  they  had  gained. 
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